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Art. I. 77/f Dangers of the Country. By the Author of War 
in Disguise, &c. 8vo. pp. 227. Hatchard, London, 1807, 

W e agree with the greater part of this boding volume *, and 
we think the author has discharged a great public duty, 
in endeavouring to impress the country with a sense of its dan- 
gers, and to train us to that sort of fortitude which consists, not 
in shutting our eyes to the hazard, but in providing steadily a- 
gainst it. 

After passing rather too slightly over the extent of our danger 
from the military power of France, and the risk of an actual 
subjugation, he proceeds to detail, under ten several heads, the 
consequences which would follow from such a calamitous occur- 
rence. To the few who have allowed themselves to reflect on the 
subject, such an enumeration must be useless ; but it may starlle 
the thoughtless, and rouse the multitude from their dream of 
apathy, thus to see these menaced evils embodied and spread out. 
before them, which they have hitherto apprehended only as n 
remote and indistinct possibility. If great sacrifices, too, and 
great exertion should become necessary, as we greatly fear they 
may, in the prosecution of the contest, it is of use to keep before 
us the amount of the miseries from which we are purchasing re- 
demption. 

The author does not dwell at all upon the horrors of the con- 
quest itself, nor on the proscriptions and confiscations with which 
it would infallibly be attended. He supposes this great work to 
be finally consummated ; and merely sets himself to estimate the 
changes which would be produced in the condition of the sur- 
viving population. 

The first would lv', the transference of our sceptre to the 
hands of some creature of the conqueror, or the total suppres- 
Vol.iX. no. ly. A cion 
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sion of our independence^ by out conversion into a province or de- 
partment of his empire. The author things the last most pro- 
' * bable ; as our insular situation, 4 maritime habits and untractable 
' character, might otherwise give us a chance for recovering our 
freedom, and converting a nominal into a real independence. In 
either event, he rightly concludes, that our free constitution 
would be annihilated. It is this freedom, Irnorc than our com- 
mercial prosperity or our national influence, which excites the 
.alarm and jealousy of our enemy : it exhales a vapour unhealth- 
ful to the constitution of despotism \ and while England is free* 
the master of France must be uneasy. We might still have 
Parliaments, however, and mock elections ; but we may guess at 
the measure of power which would be left to those assemblies, 
from that which we have seen entrusted to the senates of France 
or of Holland. 

r Inc consequences of conquest, however, would first come 
home to individuals, iu the destruction of our laws and personal 
privileges. No one can be extravagant enough to imagine that a 
French government would allow a habeas corpus y a jury, or a 
gaol-delivery to its English subjects. We cannot hope for more 
than it indulges to its own people. The liberty of the press in 
France, too, may safely be taken as the measure of what it would 
be in England j and in comparison with the tyranny now exer- 
cised there, in this respect, the policy of the Inquisition, the Sor- 
bonne, and the Bourbons, was perfect freedom. Their interfer- 
ence was restrictive or prohibitory merely *, but the present go- 
vernor of France compels its journalists to publish, as well as 
to suppress, whatever he pleases. He has personal quarrels, too, 
with the English press j which* we are afraid could not be settled 
by mere prospective regulations. There are more than Peltier 
who might meet with the fdte of Palm. 

* The. next thing we should lose, would be the security of per- 
sonal liberty. This consequence of conquest wc shall give in 
.the words of our author. It is a favourable specimen of his 
most popular manner. 

We mull lay atide alfo that proud fenfe of perfonal inviolability, 
which we now cherifh fo fondly ; and, what is juftly prized ftill more, 
the civil fan&ity of our homes. The EnglifhmaiFs houfe muft be bis 
«a(lleno more. ' 

« In {lead of our humble watchmen to wifh us refpe&fully good night* 
: when returning to our abodes in the evening,; we {hall be challenged at 
every turning oy military pat role 8, and fhall be fortunate, if we meet 
nb, pert boy in commiflion, or ill-natured trooper, to rebuke us with 
the, back of his fword, or with a lodging in the guaftl-boufe, for a 
heedlefs or tardy reply. Perhaps, after all, when we arrive at our 
ferns, irfUaiof that quiet firc»fidt at which we expected grifit m 
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domefttc privacy with our wives and children, and relieve our burthcned 
hearts by fighing with them over the forrows of our country, we (hall 
find fome ruffian familiars of the police on a domiciliary vifit or fome 
infolent young officers, who have (lepped in unalked to relieve theif* 
tedium while on guard, by the convevfation of our wives and daugh- 
ters. It would be dangerous, however, to offend fuch unwelcome 
guelts, or even not to treat them with all the refpedl due to brave war- 
riors who have ferved under Napoleon the Great. 

* But, fliould we cfcape fuch intruders for the evening, flill we mult 
lye down, uncertain whether our dwellings will be left unviolated till the 
morning. A tremendous noife will often at midnight roufe the father 
of a family from his deep, and he will hear a harilh voice commanding 
to open the gate, through which its haplefs nutter will foon pafs to 
return no more.* p. 20, 21. 

The most disastrous consequence of conquest, would be the 
annihilation of national and individual opulence. The mere 
destruction of the funds would beggar an incredible multitude ; 
but the trade and the riches of England would infallibly perish 
with its security for property — its equal laws — its colonies and 
commanding navy. It is only necessary indeed to consider, how 
much greater and more powerful we arc at this moment than our 
population or extent of territory should naturally have made us* 
to see how much more we should lose, in losing our independ- 
ence, than any other people. We should fall like Tyre or Car- 
thage, if the foundations of our commercial greatness were once 
withdrawn. The quantity of domestic misery which would be 
produced, in such a population as ours, by this vast and general 
impoverishment, surpasses all calculation. The author is very 
long upon it *, and gives a number of pictures and details, which 
we recommend to the consideration of all those who think that 
industry is secure of its reward in every civilized society, and 
that it is mere romance for people in tire middling conditions of 
life to fight for political privileges, or for the choice of their 
rulers. 

The rigours of a suspicious provincial military government* 
would be displayed in full force over the politicians of conquered 
England.— Our mobs and our clubs, and even our coffee-house 
conversations, would be effectually broken up by the sabre and the 
bayonet. Sanguinary punishments would repress the new in- 
vented crimes of suspected disaffection and sedition ; and the 
happy invention of military conscription, would take off the tur- 
bulent part of our youth, 10 recruit the legions of, their toaster, 
and to extend his conquests in another quarter .of the globe. 

The author next foresees the .destruction of our religious li- 
berty, and 'the compulsory restitution of Vopery, among the im? 
mediate consequences of our subjugation. \Ve hesitate. #iore 
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about this, than any of his preceding anticipations'* though it i% 
tit doubt true, that the universality of that faith would be Very 
convenient for an Emperor who keeps the P6pe at his disposal, 
4 tod that there is something in the constitution and doctrine of 
many of the Protestant churches which would be' likely enough 
to give offence to an absolute sovereign. 

The last' evil to which the author directs the attention of his 
countrymen, is the general dissoluteness of manners which would 
Result, partly from the debasement uniformly produced by loss 
df liberty, but chiefly from the contagion of that pro&gate and 
licentious soldiery which would he quartered over all the land, 
$nd would naturally take the lead in every thing in which tKeir 
example could be seducing or pernicious. 

Such are the obvious and tremendous evils which this author 
very fairly and clearly deduces from the supposition of our yield- 
wig to the fate which has already fallen on the greater part of 
Europe, and being subjugated by the arms of France. There is 
no fancy, unfortunately, and no exaggeration in the statement ; 
every article of it is supported by precedents ; every ynt is co- 
loured from the life. It is even a softened delineation ; for no 
allowance is made for the peculiar rancour and hostility with 
which the enemy has always avowed himself to be actuated to- 
wards us, more than any other of his opponents. 

In the second part of his work, the author proposes to .point 
out a remedy for these evils. But, in this more comfortable and 
pleasing task, we are concerned to say that he is by no mean® 
equally successful. His prescription for averting the present 
Crisis, consists of three ingredients. J. We are not to make peace 
till matters look better on the Continent ; 2. We are to improve 
our military system, chiefly by filling our ranks with very ypunrg 
men; 3. and finally, We are to deserve the favour of Reaveil 
by reforming our lives, and by forthwith abolishing the slave- 
trade. Upwards of seventy pages are devoted to pious declama- 
tions against this abominable traffic, and reasonings and citations, 
fjrom the Revelations, to show that the successes of Bonaparte 
have been permitted as a chastisement and admonition to its sup- 
porters. All this may be very well meant ; but the reasoning* 
we suspect, would scarcely go down in a sermon. The subject, 
however, requires a more deliberate consideration. 

, We cannot bring ourselves to enlarge upon the actual, hazard 
hi whieh ifre stand, of invasion and possible defeat, though it is 
h(&re tha\the prejudices which tie up our hands from, exertion 
are most fatally prevalent. After all we have seen of the unal- 
ter^bie hostility, the daringness and perseverance of our enemy, 
[h fan bt a little alarming to think hour general the persuaaiem etrfi 
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is, that nothing in the shape of a formidable invasion will be at- 
tempted. Even on the supposition of such an attempt, the greater 
part of our countrymen have never allowed themselves to imagine 
any thing beyond a battle at sea. A few of the more resolute 
have perhaps looked forward to a momentary and unambiguous 
conflict on the beach with those who had escaped from our ma- 
ritime vengeance : but we cannot discover that the idea of a pro- 
tracted contest in the interior has ever been admitted, or that any 
preparations have been made in contemplation of such a possibi- 
lity. What the consequences may be of such neglect, we have 
just been attempting to point out. For some of the facts which 
imperiously call upon us to take security against them, we refer 
our readers to the following passages of the work now before us. 

• Though his threats of invasion have been fufpended, not fo his naval 
preparations. He has not difeontinued the building of that great num- 
ber of fhips of the line, the keels of which were long fince laid at Ant- 
werp, at Bred, and in various other ports of his dominions ; and the 
dock-yards of Venice, are now fully employed, as well as thofe of 
Spain and Holland, in preparing for him a regular marine. Mean- 
time, the Boulogne flotilla lias been carefully maintained upon that c\- 
tenfive fcale, and in that fltnefs for immediate fervice, to which he had 
raifed it before his march for the Rhine. It is, if public and general 
report may be credited, capable of tranfporting, by a Angle embarkation, 
150,000 men to our fhores. Nor 16 that flotilla to be drfpiTcd, as an 
inflrument of invafion, when in the hands of a man prodigal of the 
lives of his troops, and inexorably bent on the accompli fhment of hi* 
purpofc: more efpeciaily now, when he has gained renown enough, 
and flrength enough, both at home and abroad, to be in no danger, 
from the difeontent that might be excited by the lofs of au army. 

4 We had forne fecurity perhaps, till now, from the dilemma in which 
Napoleon was placed, by the neceffiry of either rijking his own perfon 
in the paflage, or refigning to another commander the glory of the ex- 
pedition, in the event of its fucivfs. But now, he can afford *9 fpare, 
to Murat, to Madeira, Davouit, or foine other diflinguiflaed general* 
the renown of conquering Great Britain ; nor feel any apprehenfiun that 
fuch a delegate will ufe the large force to be committed to him* either 
at Boulogne, or on this tide the channel, fo as to triumph with fafety, 
and avoid the fate of Moreau. The Ufurper will therefore moft pro- 
bably not expofe himfelf to the inconvenience of leading the army of 
England, nor rafhly re-engage himfelf to do fo ; but will yidd to the 
prayers of his anxiously ajfedionate fubje&e, and devol^| on fome "fa- 
vourite chief, that hazardous command. 

4 But the Boulogne flotilla will not be relied upon, as the only mean 
of 'invafion. In other ports of the channel, in the German Ocean, the 
Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the Adriatic, regular and powerful . 
armaments Will be prepared, fo as to diitralt our attention, and divide 
naval force j nor would it be pofiible for u* tp blockade them alt, 
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through every feafon, and with fleets and fquadrons fuflicietttly ftfong, 
if our navy were three times a* large and potent as it adually is. I,tfa 
would be prepofterous therefore to fuppofe, that from no part of hi» 
imitienfe maritime regions, wilt the enemy be able to fend expeditions to 
fca ; and not lefs fo, to rely that his fleets and tranfports will all be met 
with by Britifh fquadrons, before they can land troops on our (hores. 1 
Even the vigilance and energy of Ncllon, could not prevent the power- 
ful invafion pf Egypt ; and if, prior to 1805, any man believed that 
it is impoflible for the hoftile fleets to (leal from their harbours, to per- 
form voyages, and to land fences in diflant parts, without being arreft- 
ed by Britifh fleets in their way, he muft now be quite cured of that 
ffitftake. We have learnt, by reiterated experience within the laft two 
years, that all this may be done, without the difeovery even of the 
point of deftination, till it is too fate to fruflrate the plan. 

4 It would not be quite fo egfy, I admit, to collect and fend to fea, 
with equal fecucy, a ffaet large enough to wait over an army adequate 
to the invafion of England ; but fuppoiing fuch fleets to be colle&ed at 
more poits than one, even this might very probably be effected. It 
mud not, however, be concluded, that the enemy will certainly be 
driven to the neceffity of embarking by Health. A much more likely, 
and feafible expedient would be, the bringing together, by combined 
and well concerted movements, a large part of his naval force, at the 
deftined point of embaikation, and then failing openly for our coaft, 
under the protection of a fleet fuch as we could not immediately collect 
(hips enough to intercept and defeat. 

* It ha9 been computed by fea officers of reputation and judgment, 
that 150,000 men qiight be embarked at Boulogne in a Angle day ; for 
the vtfftls now collected theic, aic fo cm (faulted as to' take the ground 
without damage ; and when anchored at high-wattr mark, on a long 
Tandy beach which is impregn d/y fortifn d for their protection, they 
are left dry for hours by the tbb tide ; fo that the troops may march on 
board by means of planks, a^ quickly almoil as they could file off into 
their barrack ; and at the return of high water, be ready to put to fea. 
If fo, the command of the channel for eight and forty hours, might 
fuffice for the rnoft formidable invafion. * p. 109 — 112. 

And afterwards — 

, « After all, have wc effi&ivc foidierp, regular or irregular, fufficlent, 
rn point of numbers, to make the country perfectly (afe againft a power- 
ful invafion ? 

4 The volunteers, much more than the regulars, are difpe-rfed in every 
part of the iftand ; and no gieat proportion of them could be convened 
at any given foon enough to flop the progrefs of an enemy, who 

might la* d on bur caftern or fouthem coaft, before he could become 
mailer of London. Bcfides, the defers which I have juft been Hating, 
would be found peculiarly fatal, if fuch troops were to be marched from 
diflant parts of the ifland, immediately prior to their being brought 
into #&ian.. 

6 Of the voluateera now enrolled throughout the kingdom, a great 

many 
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many arc certainly, in, point of difcipline* as well as bodily qualifications, 
unfit for aftiial fervice ; and a large propprition even of tl>ofc who arc 
returned as effective, will not be found lb Upon trial. 'It is jbo com* 
mop, I fear, to keep every member on the effective lift, whb ; ha$ once 
cxcrcifed with the corps in battalion upon an infpe£tion or general mat- 
ter ; though, perhaps, he never was perfect even in his manual ex,*r- 
cife, and has forgot the little he* once learned of it. Tliefe undifct* 
plined effectives too, arc, it is probable, iucreaf.iig very rapidly, in a U 
moft every corps ftot receiving pay, though their nominal force remains 
ttndimimfhed. 

* Without enlarging on this fubjeft, I will hazard an opinion that 
there are not 50,000 volunteers in the whole ifhnd, now ready to take 
the field, and fit to aft againft an enemy *, yet, were there fix times as 
many, it might be difficult to draw together two armies of that amount, 
in time to make-afirft and fecond ftand, for the exigence of their 
country. Suppofing a battle to be loti, and London in the hands of 
the invaders, the fubfequent junction of volunteers, who are fcattered 
over the whole face of the ifiand, would be no eafy work. VVirh a moth 
aftive and energetic enemy in the centre, the communications between 
the eaft and the weft, the north ami the Touth, of the ifiand, would not 
be long open. The hope therefore of further refi fiance, would depend, 
not merely on our having enough of effective volunteers, to form a 
.powerful referve, but on their being fufTiciently numerous, to make head 
in different parts of the country at the fame moment, and fight their 
way in large bodies to a general rendezvous, though oppofed by power- 
ful detachments. 

* If it be objefted, that thefe calculations are founded on an affump- 
tion that we fhould be taken by furprife ; I anfwer, that our notice of 
an approaching invafion would probably be extremely fliort, and quite 
infufficient for the purpofe of embodying our volunteers throughout the 
hland, prior to the a£tual defeent. The means of (uddenly embarking 

large army at Boulogne, are continually at the enemy’s command. 
The only requifite for invafion, therefore, which, uniefs he trulls to the 
{flotilla alone, he mull provide by new expedients, is a convoying fleet $ 
and this, as has been already fhown, he may very poflibly obtain by a 
preconcerted junftion of different fquadrons oft that or fome neigh- 
bouring port. But the only probable means of fo obtaining a tempo- 
rary Superiority in the channel, are fo far from being inconfitlent with 
fecrccy, that they neceftarily imply that quality ; nor would the oppor- 
tunity, when found, admit of any delay. It feems not unlikely, there- 
fore, that the fame day would bring us advice that the blockade of Bou* , 
logne was railed, by a ftrong hoftile fleet, and that the troops were be- 
ginning to embark; nor is it impoffible, that the flotilla might be al- 
ready on our coaft, before the danger could be announced by Govern- 
ment, at .any great diftance from London. 

* Wha^tfien is to be done in order to prepare effeftually againft the, 
danger of fuch a furprife, with our prefent means of interior defence f 
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Ate the volunteer* to be called from their homes, aed ttosrc hedinto 
diftant parts of the kingdom, there to be formed into* armies, on every 
alarm ? The repetition of fuch coftly and vexatious means. of prepara- 
tion, would foon exhauft both the purfe and the patiehOe of the country* 
Befides, as the danger muft always be imminent as long as a large army 
is encamped within fight of our coaftg, and the molt fpecioua indications 
of an immediate intention to embark, could be ealily made, the enemy, 
if he found he could reduce us to fuch coftly defends expedients, 
would take care we Ihould have alarms enough to harafa our volunteers 
prior to an a&ual attempt. It is plain, then, that forces which are to 
be affembled from many different diftri&s of the kingdom, at the ex- 
penfe of every branch of civil indnftry, as well as of domeftic comfort, 
muft probably be, for the molt part, unembodied vidien the enemy is on 
his way to our ihores. 9 p. 130 — 133. 

In this situation, is it possible for a moment to doubt, that our 
danger is great, and that our preparation is inadequate ? or, is it 
conceivable that men should still be found, who can fancy that 
they act a laudable and spirited part, in discrediting the danger, 
and obstructing the necessary preparation ? or in raising a sense- 
less cry of disaffection or cowardice against all who have courage 
to look our situation in the face, and patriotism, to wish that it 
should be rendered more secure ? It seems to be the great object 
of those who assume the direction of the public sentiment, to hold 
out the enemy as something very hateful, but by no means very 
formidable \ and thus to inflame our animosity, without exciting 
our apprehensions. Now this, we conceive, is exactly the reverse 
of the policy which ought to be pursued. Our animosity is al- 
ready more violent than is either reasonable or becoming ; and our 
apprehensions arc proved, by the imperfection of our preparation, 
tp be far less active than they ought to be. To talk with con- 
tempt of the greatevSt military power that the world ever saw, is 
either base affectation, or mere drivelling, or insanity $ and yet 
this is the popular tone among those who seem most inclined to 
drive us on to the encounter. Provided we are angry enough, 
and sufficiently convinced that we have to do with a despicable 
opponent, they seem to think it but of little consequence how wo 
are prepared in other respects for the contest. Our want of dis- 
cipline and numbers — of generals — of strong places, or plans of 
operation, are all overlooked \ and instead of remedying them, 
ft seems to be the prevailing policy to discountenance all who 
would press them on our notice, . and to make up all deficiencies 
by’ more abuse of the enemy, and xiiove high-flown compliments 
to, our own confidence and prowess. In consequence of all this, 
a general feeling is propagated in the country, that no extraordi- 
nary exertions can be necessary to repel these presumptuous ith 
, pders j and it is but too familiar and obvious a truth, that no- 
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thing tat a common of absolute necessity wjU.ejtt lead ua* 
those exertions without, which we eannot be ra safety. .That w. 
cestsity, we think, is now come. We must be an armed nation, 
before we can be safe from the hostility of a nation much more 
numerous in arms : and, that we are not already an armed nation, 
is owing mainly to the pains which have been taken to disguise 
from us this necessity, to feed us with the vain idea that no foe 
will dare to assail us, and that we have nothing to do but to re- 
tort their menaces by unmanly abuse and impotent reviling. 

Thofc who agree with us, and with the author before 1 us, as to 
the miferics which this nation, beyond all others, would have to 
fuffer from fubjugation, will feel enough of anger and indignation 
at thofe by whom they are threatened with fuch a calamity. 
There can be no need, therefore, to inflame out ammofity by any 
other eonfiderations. Frenchmen, as Frenchmen, were never 
vow popular in this country ; but infulting and invading French- 
men, could never have met but with one reception. Is it not 
an infult, then, to the loyalty of our people, as well as to their 
fpirit, to fuppofe that they need the excitement of paihonate in- 
volves, or that they will fight better, and more willingly, if 
they are kept in the dark as to the danger of the encounter ? All 
this is the worfe, too, becaufe we arc verily perfuaded that the 
vulgar railing, in which we indulge ourfelvcs towards the enemy, 
is very nearly as much mifplaced and unjuftifiaale as the accuta- 
tions which they fo induftrioufly circulate as to us. a he French 

are indifputably.a gallant, a focial, and an ingenious people } and, 
except that they are at war with us, and have beaten our allies, 
and are purfuing meafures that endanger our fecurity, it does not 
occur to us that they are more deferring of moral reprobation than 
moft other nations. Their manners are fomewhat more licenti- 
ous, perhaps, than ours > and they are more boaltful and jnfo- 
lent than we are faid to have been in former times} but, com- 
pared with any other Continental people, we cannpt help think- 
ing they would appear to confiderablc advantage } and that they 
would probably be reckoned, by an impartial tribunal, fully as 
amiable and refpcttable as our good allies the Portuguefe or Nea- 
politans— the Collars or Laplanders. As to their leader, it mult 
be admitted that he has fomc flaws in his chara&er that do not 
perfectly become a hero, lie is more irafcible and vmdi£tive, it 
feems, than fomc other heroes have been but his infat table am- 
bition, with his difregard of the lives and comforts of others, 
are very much in the common heroical ltyle. We do not know 
that he is worfe than the common run of conquerors or arbitrary 
princes i qtnd at e inclined to place him, as to general chaftraety 
Jof for from the level of the great Frederic, or the dfe ftng 
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Catharine. Thofe difttnguifhed, perfons had vices enough, : botK; 
public and private * , and were rather given to interfere with t3$pir’; 
neighbours, from other motives than thofe of pure philanthropy* 
We itill talk of them, however, not only with patience, but with, 
admiration, and manifefl a liberal indulgence to their’ failings, 
while we invoke all the lightnings of heaven on the head of their 
more formidable fupceflbr. Now this, we muft fay, is very par* ' 
tisd and chikiifh, Sind altogether unworthy of the character of the 
nation, .and the conteft in which we are engaged* Its moll perni- 
cious efte£fc, is in relaxing the vigilant anxiety of our preparation \ 
but it deferves alfo to be reprobated, as throwing unneceflary ob- 
ftacles in the way of that pacification to which we tnujl ultimate- 
ly look forward, and in indifpofmg us to copy from the enemy 
thofe things which may be neccfiary for our prcfervation. 

In considering how we . are to oppose that torrent of success, 
which has hitherto overborne all the bulwarks that have been 
erected to restrain it, it is neither useless nor unnatural to in- 
quire to what that success has been owing. V/e may thus be 
Enabled either to discover the vulnerable point of the enemy, or 
to borrow for ourselves a like invulnerability ; to anticipate the 
decay of what as yet seems to have been constantly growing in 
strength ; or to adopt such arrangements as may raise us to a cor- 
responding degree of foice and reputation. 

We may talk now of the immense accession of territory and po- 
pulation which France lias recently received ; of the military disci- 
pline that is established over all that vast empire ; and of the enor- 
mous armies which have been trained to victory in the incessant 
and extended wars of fifteen years. These, no doubt, are formi- 
dable items in the account current of her greatness ; but they are 
rather the fruits of her success, than the causes of it. France, under 
her old government, was more populous, and more unanimous, and 
possessed more disciplined soldiers, than in the first of v her revo- 
lutionary contests yet, in that distracted and tumultuous state, 
she overthrew the finest armies in Europe, and established her 
dominion over provinces which her monarchs had vairdy coveted 
for several generations before. It is to the revolution itself then, 
and its- effects on the inteidor structure of society, that we are 
inclined to ascribe the greatness ant} the successes of France. 
Jly th# great concussion, the whole talents of the nation were 
set at liberty^ and rose, by their natural buoyancy, to the higher 
regions of, the state. The ruin and confusion which it produced, 
did not prevent this effect from taking place ; and whatever the 
Ration may have lost in point of internal comfort of happiness, 
tlaere Can oe no doubt that it has gained inconceivably in point of 
£orce and activity a*, a state. This is an advantage which all new 
' governments 
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governments possess, to counterbalance the many disadvantages 
.to which they are obviously liable. They are generally insecure, 
and often oppressive j but they are almost always administered 
with ability, anti are strong and efficient in all their measures of 
public policy. 

The fact is now pretty generally admitted : and the theory does 
not lye very deep. No man can win a place, who does not deserve 
to occupy it ; but he may succeed to it, without any such qualifi- 
cation. A man cannot make a fortune, without money-getting 
talents ; but he may inherit it, without any other dispositions 
than those of squandering and improvidence. The case is pre- 
cisely the same as to public functions and political power. In 
regular and established governments, they are often given, and 
must often be given, to rank, and to wealth, and to personal in- 
fluence, without ^any great regard to superior fitness or ability. 
In the first formation of society, or irt its second formation, in 
the' event of a radical revolution, no such thing is practicable. 
Places are not given them, but taken ; they are not inherited, but 
won : and rank and wealth, and adventitious influence being 
annihilated, tlie only competition is as to personal qualifications ; 
and the only test of their existence is their actual operation and 
display. All extensive governments, when considered with re- 
lation to their functionaries and administrators, are necessarily of 
the nature of aristocracies ; but all aristocracies, at their first 
formation, are necessarily composed of the strong and the sub- 
tle— of those who are powerful or active. ^Imbecility can by no 
possibility have a place in them ; negligence or incapacity operate 
a spontaneous exclusion. The race is then always to the swift, 
and the battle to the strong. That it is otherwise afterwards, is 
apparent \ and though the reasons, why it is so, are not very re- 
mote nor abstruse, it may be instructive to trace their operation 
a little more cSrefully and minutely, than we have often patience 
to do in these broad and general speculations. 

All civilized governments may be divided into free and arbi- 
trary : or, more accurately for our present purpose, into the go- 
vernment of England and the other European governments. All 
these, we suppose, were suitably administered in the beginning. 
The most famous war^or would be king ; the next in prowess and 
reputation would be earls and generals : he who, could write best 
would be chancellor ; and he who had the greatest gift of prayer* 
would be court chaplain or archbishop. The same principle would 
regulate all the inferior conditions : the first captains, we have 
no doubt, were taller and more expert than the serjeants ; and 
they th^n the soldiers in the ranks. The acquisition of wealth, 
and the establishment of liereditary right, made a great change 

* in 
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in these particulars. A cast, called nobility, was formed, from 
Which alone all the great functionaries of government could be 
appointed in most countries of Europe $ and in process of time, 
themore important charges could only be given among, a small 
number of families. This produced a twofold effect on the go* 
vemment ; in both its branches most prejudicial to its vigour and 
prosperity. In the first place, by narrowing prodigiously the 
range of selection, it diminished in the same proportion the 
chance of a suitable appointment and, in the second place, by 
securing in a great degree such appointments to persons of a cer- 
tain rank and connexion, it excused them from the labour of ac- 
quiring those qualifications, which would have been indispensa- 
ble in the case of a fair competition, and took away the only ef- 
fectual motive by which they could have been excited, to make 
themselves fit for the situations to which they aspired. It is well 
known, accordingly, that over the greater part of the Continent, 
commands and embassies, and almost all the momentous employ- 
ments on which the welfare of a state is necessarily dependent, 
were claimed as appendages of a certain rank and situation, and 
were considered as altogether out of the reach of low-born am- 
bition. For a long while, this had the effect of repressing, in 
the great body of the nation, all those habits and talents by which 
men could be qualified for public situations ; and, for several 
centuries, the Continent of Europe presented the uniform spec- 
tacle of a stupid and brutish commonalty, submitting, without 
murmuring, to the dominion of a capricious and ignorant nobi- 
lity. At last, as society enlarged, and the common business of 
men came to require some degree of intellectual exertion, the 
absurdity of such an arrangement grew visible, and its conle- 

3 uences began to be felt. Men Began to mock at die follies of 
leir rulers, and to aspire to be their correctors. A few situa- 
tions were every where gradually abandoned to industry and ta- 
lent ; and the princes and nobles became somewhat less ignorant 
and presumptuous. The whole real power and administration of 
the state, however, continued in the hands of the privileged or- 
ders 5 and the people, increasing in talent and intelligence much 
more rapidly than in political influence, came to be ranged in some 
measure in hostility to their governors, and to be looked upon in re- 
turn with new feelings of distrust and jealousy. This was the st^te 
of tilings in France immediately before the revolution ; and was 
undoubtedly the true efficient cause of, that prodigious explosion. 
With an immense body of information and genius in the nation, 
they saw the administration shifted from one set of incapables to 
another ; and, sanguine from inexperience, and exasperated by 
opposition, they rushed forward to the redemption of the epun- 
' ' _ ' try 
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tty with aninrpetuosity that occasioned its ruin* In the scenes 
Of otfflMyuad confusion that followed, private happiness, and 
perhapfl^Krte morality, was violently invaded and endangered: 
many abSmlities and many atrocities were committed ; but the 
great object was effected, of placing the highest talents in the 
highest situations; and appointing die officers of government, , if 
jaot with a view to the good of ’the governed, at least with a view 
to the duties which they had to perform. Every antient ground 
of exclusion was entirely done away ; and all the talent and en- 
terprize of the nation was put in requisition for the service of 
government, by the mere notoriety of the fact, that it would be 
employed as sooh as it made good its pretensions* It is by this 
talent, and by this enterprise, that France has hitherto gone on 
conquering~and to conquer, we are afraid, unless the talent and 
the enterprize of her adversaries is set free for the contest, by a 
more Cautious repetition of the experiment by which her force 
has been redoubled. 

The other nations of the Continent arc, as France was fifty 
years before the revolution ; bestowing every important employ- 
ment on the order of nobility exclusively, and naming their ge- 
nerals and ministers, with scarcely any exception, from among a 
small number 6f court-favourites or powerful families. The peo- 
ple at large is either quite destitute of the talents, for which 
there is neither reward nor employment ; or it begins to feel dis- 
contented at the exclusion, and to look upon its own rights and 
interests as distinct from those of its rulers. With us the case 
is somewhat different ; and it is necessary to consider in what 
the difference consists. 

All the caufes of which we have fpoken have operated in Eng- 
land as well as elfewhere : they muft operate wherever a regular 
government has been long dlablifhed, and wherever wealth and 
dignity is tranfmitted from generation to generation : but they 
hitve operated to a much fmaller extent : rind the vigour, which 
Cannot be Communicated to the Continent, perhaps, without the 
expenfe of a revolution, may be infilled* into England by an en- 
lightened admimflration of her exifting government. 

In England, there is no exclufion on account of birth ; and little 
on the ground of what is properly termed court favour. There 
is no abfolutc exclufion, indeed, of any kind ; and any man may 
afptre to any fituation in the country. Wealth and political in- 
fluence, however, are almoft neceffary to enfurc his fuccefs in any 
of the higher.departments. We are aware that a certain degree 
of wealth is neceffary, in all countries* to fupportpretenfions of a 
certain magnitude ; but we allude now chiefly to the praftice of 
felling commiffions in the army, and other fituations of ftill great- 
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er importance, which we believe to be peculiar to this country. 
The efie&, of fuch ufages, in excluding and difcouragaML^e fair 
pretendons of talent, is too obvious to ftand in neeXHRluftra^ 
lion; but by far the molt formidable obftruftion to BWree ufe 
of our intelleftual refources, arifes from the peculiar nature of our 
popular conftitution, and the general adminiftration of our mixed 
government. ' w 

It is perfectly well known, that there always is in this country 
a, large party oppofed to thofe who are in the a&ual adminiftra- 
tion of* affairs. This party confffts of thofe members of the legis- 
lature who themfelves afpire to fill the higheft offices of the go- 
vernment ; and of thofe individuals throughout the country who 
concur in their general maxims of policy, or are attached to them 
from motives of a more perfonal nature. The numbers and 
ftrength of this party are liable, of courfe, to variation *, but it 
may reasonably be eitimated, in modern times, to comprehend a~ 
bout one third of the whole nation. ; Here, then, is one great 
fource of exclufion, which operates, with us, far more extensively 
than in any other country. Thofe who are in poflfcflion of power, 
and entitled to nominate to the great and influencing employments 
in the government, cannot be expe&ed to bellow them on their 
political enemies ; and thus one third part of the whole popula- 
tion of the country, comprehending perhaps a dill larger propor- 
tion of its talent, is loft to the public fervice, and as completely 
proferibed and excluded as the plebeian clafl'es are in the old arif- 
tocratical governments of the Continent. If there was a free 
choice, however, or a fair competition among thofe who belong 
to the party in power, there would be lefs rcafon for lamenting this 
partial exclufion $ but the exilic nee of an oppofite party, and the 
necdlity of refilling its increafe, has a ftill more pernicious effc£t 
in narrowing the competition for employment. Among thofe of 
their own adherents to whom the exiiting dillributors of great 
employments might aflign them, there. may be fomc who are emi- 
nently qualified to fill them with ability ; and fome whofc ambi- 
tious pretenfions it may*be of the utmoft importance to gratify. 
In fuch a dilemma it is not to be expelled that merit will prevail* 
nay, the more virtuous and patriotic the adminiftration may be, 
the left chance will it have for prevailing * fince it will always oc- 
cur as an iriefiftible argument, that it is better to fubmit to the 
inconvenience of having one infufficient fun&ionary in the (late, 
than to run the rifle of difplacing the whole adminiftration by dif- 
, gutting fome , of its molt powerful fupporters, * This general 
fknch is enough to explain our meaning to thofe who have attend- 
ed to the fubje£t 5 but it ft right to ; unfold it a little more dif- 
tin&jy. . ' ' - 1 ‘ ■ . 

When 
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' When an office of importance becomes vacant,— -when a com- 
mander is to be named for a great expedition, or an ' ambassador 
for a deB&te and critical mission, it is probable that more than 
one individual will Occur to the ministry as peculiarly qualified 
to discharge those momentous duties, and clearly entitled to the 
nomination on the score of superior merit. If they were free to 
follow the suggestions of their own judgment, there would be no 
doubt about the result 5 but a ministry, in this country, is a set 
of persons who hold their patronage, and all their other power, in 
consequence of being supported in ail their measures by about 
two thirds of the members of the legislature, and who would for- 
feit ail this patronage and power the moment they lost that sup- 
port* or were deserted by any considerable proportion of their 
adherents. If it .'should happen, therefore, that any person of 
great weight and influence in that body should chuae himself to 
be the commander or ambassador, in the case now imagined, or 
should insist that the appointment should be given to some friend 
©r connexion of his own, and that, in both cases, under the ex- 
press assurance that he would withdraw with ail hh adherents, 
and unite himself with the opposition, if his application was not 
attended to * — it is plain that, in most cases, the minister must 
yield to his conditions. It may not often happen, that any one 
individual can command such a number of votes ns to overturn 
an administration by his secession ; but the combined interest of 
a very few powerful families is generally able to do this j and 
where they recommend any one with their united influence, the 
recommendation Iras the force of ^command. It would be alto- 
gether extravagant to imagine that any ministiy would endanger 
their own stability, or even risk the cordiality of their adherents, 
by rejecting such a recommendation, in behalf of a competitor 
who had nothing but his merit to ple^d for him. The only apo- 
logy which could be received for their refusal would be, that a 
previous application had been made, with which it was still more 
indispensable for them to comply. 

If occurrences of this nature were rare, and if the government 
was left in general to the free exercise of its discretion, the evil 
arising from such occasional interferences would scarcely require 
to be noticed 5 but to those who are at all acquainted with the 
practice of the constitution, it must be unnecessary to say, that 
"this is not the case. Not only are all the great oflices bespoken 
for the leading members of fhe legislature, or their immediate 
connexions, hf\t albthe smaller employments, down to sedreta* 
ries> and clerks tci secretaries,; are supplied by candidates who re- 
1 1/ upon interest, and not upon merit *, and produce, as their only 
Qualification* the recommendation of thi$_ noble lord, or that dis- 

t poser 
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poser of boroughs. So far from being left to the freedom of their 
own choice, ministers have in general no other discretion to ob- 
serve, than to disoblige the least powerful of their suitcffi and to 
pacify those whose application is rejected to-day, Witn^lromises 
of better success to-morrow. The consequences of this system 
arc obvious* and sufficiently melancholy. 

In the first place, all the great and important offices of the 
state are virtually monopolized by a few great families. Provid- 
ed there be any member of those families possessed of talents to 
discharge their duties in a decent and passable manner, a claim is 
sure to be made in their behalf 5 and, from the nature of the go- 
vernment, that claim is almOvSt sure to be successful. The na- 
ture of the government, indeed, and the weight of the opposition 
by which it is always confronted, renders a certain degree of ta- 
lent in those privileged candidates indispensable. In this respect 
we have the advantage of the continental governments. Our 
chief places cannot be given away to persons utterly incapable of 
their duties ; but still, the qualifications required by us in a can- 
didate properly recommended, are undoubtedly very slender, and, 
beyond all question, much lower than might be required, an<f 
could be obtained, if the competition were free and general, and 
if success were the sure reward of superior qualification. 

The second bad effect is, that persons whose natural genius 
and dispositions would ensure the very highest excellence in many 
important departments, are deterred from cultivating those ta- 
lents, or bringing them forward into public notice, from the con- 
sciousness that they do not possess that political influence which 
is necessary to give them effect, or from despair of obtaining 
those recommendations, without which no success is to be ex- 
pected. Much admirable talent is thus suppressed for want of 
encouragement \ and minds, that might have redeemed or exalted 
the age or the country to which they belonged, have wasted their 
vigour in obscure and ignoble drudgery. 

The last consequence is, that those who possess the power of 
nominating to high offices, being thus habitually beset with ap- 
plications from quarters to which they are forced to pay atten- 
tion, cease to think of any other functionaries than those who 
come so recommended, and make no exertion to discover or bring 
forward those talents, by which alone the exigencies of the coun- 
try' can be supplied in seasons of great difficulty. 

These reasons, we think, are nearly sufficient to account for a 
fact, which We conceive to admit of no dispute, viz. that this 
country, though containing, in the mass of its population, a far 

S eater proportion of intelligence and just principle, than any o- 
Qt that ever existed, has not generally conducted itself with any 
^ extraordinary 
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extraordinary or consummate wisdom as a government, but has 
often committed or persisted in the errors which a narrow and a 
vulgar policy had imposed upon the least enlightened of its neigh- 
bours* , It is natural to think that , the highest talents should be 
found where there is the greatest reward, and the greatest field, 
for their exertion ; and in a free country especially, it seemed 
heceffary to gxplain how a fyftem fhouM havearifen, which pre- 
cludes the ftate from availing itfelf of the genius and the wifdom 
of its fubjefts, and prevents the people from interfering to fave 
themfelves Hy the fair application of the talents and the fagacity 
they pofiefs. 

It is eafier to point out the evils of this fyftem, than the mea- 
fures by which they may be redreffed. One great object is, to 
multiply the points of contact between the wifdom which is fcr.t-> 
£ered among the people, and that which, is actually employed in 
the conduct of public affairs ; to enlarge the intellectual communi- 
cation between the nation and its governors ; and thus to enable 
the knowledge and the talent that are in the country to a£t upon 
the mechanifm by which its bufmefs is performed. By this 
means, the neceffity of employing men of talents, inftead of 
political partifans, will become more generally apparent ; the de- 
fers of the ufual candidates will be better appreciated ; and many 
will retire, and many be driven from a competition, in which they 
now meet with fcarcely any refi fiance. To negative thefe e ft abli Ik- 
ed pretenfions, however, and boldly to bring in di fling uifhcd abili- 
ties in preference to party agents, will require, in the beginning, 
no little ftrength both of mind and of influence in the miniftry by 
which it is attempted. It is obvious, indeed, that the weaker a mi- 
iiiftry is, the more completely it muft always be held in thraldom 
to thofe by whom it is fupported \ and that the greater ftrength it 
can acquire, the greater will be its independence, and its power 
pf fulfilling its duty, without regarding the difappointment or re- 
jfentment of* individuals; The firft ftep to this great reform, 
therefore, muft be tp form a ftrong miniftry, — one fo firmly (bat- 
ed in the efteem and confidence of the country, as to be able to 
do what is right, without caring whom it dilpleafes, and to attend 
to the bufineis of the country, without interruption from a diftruft 
of its own fecurity. If fuch a miniftry can once be found, no- 
thing more will be neceflary than to give a beginning to the fyf- 
tem of which we have be en fpeaktng. It will not afterwards be 
eafy to revert to the infatuation of former limes. Intriguers and 
partiians* may fucceed, for a long while, in excluding men of adlive 
\ and commanding talents from high fituations $ but they will never 
be able tO'difplace them, if they are once allowed to get footing, 
and to {hew experimentally the difference between them and their 
predeceffors. 

Vol. x. no. 19. B If 
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If men could be generally perfuaded of the neceffity of the cafe* 
and of the efficiency of the propofed remedy, we fhould by no 
means defpair of feeing it adopted, at leaf! to fuch an extent as 
to enfure its ultimate fuccefs. Of the neceffity, we think, no 
man that looks at the prefent ftate of Europe, and recolle£ts by 
what it has been produced, will long entertain a doubt. The 
fame review will fatisfy him of the eificacy of the remedy fug- 
gefted. France has triumphed by the free and unlimited ufe fhe 
has made of the talents of her people ; but the people of Eng- 
land art- at this mom; nt much more enlightened and ingenious, 
and capable of affording more efficient fcrvice to their govern- 
ment, than thofe of France, or of any other country. If a fimilar 
firld was opened for competition, — if the fame high rewards were 
held out for excellence, and the fame facilities afforded for its 
publication and difplav, wc are perfectly fatisfied that England 
would in a very fhort time exhibit more fplendid inftances of fuc- 
ccfsful genius, in every department of the public fervice, than have 
yet been produced among thofe who have rifen to fuch a height 
by their multiplication, Unlefs fome fuch meafures be adopted* 
it is not eafy to fee how they are to be refilled. 

We have dwelt too long, we are afraid, on thefe general coh-- 
fiderations ; but they are too important, we conceive, to be fup- 
preffed upon fuch an occafion; and we have been induced to give 
fome latitude to the expreflion of our opinions, both becaufe the 
topic has been altogether overlooked by the author of the work 
before us, and has not been fufficiently unfolded in any recent 
work that has fallen under our obfcrvation. The eifentiai differ- 
ence between a new and an old government, is the key, we are 
firmly perfuaded, to the whole recent and difaftrous hiflory of 
Europe, and fhould be our guide and point of diredtion in ail the 
efforts which we are yet to make for its refloration. 

The only other topic in the work before us, to which we have 
now leifure to attend, is that winch treats' of the policy of feek- 
ir;^ jpeace witlrFrance, in her prefent triumphant pofition. The 
opinion of the author, we- have already intimated, is decidedly 
againft fuch a pacification. Ours, we .will' confefs, rather leans 
the other way $ though the queition appears to us to be one of the 
moil difficult and delicate, as well as the moll important, to 
which the public attention can pofiibly be directed. 

The war was undertaken, we (hall admit, for , the purpofe of 
repressing the ufuiparions of France, or of ameliorating its go- 
vernment. The refult has been, that France h$s fubjugated the 
whole Continent, from the Baltic to the Straits of Medina^ and 
that its government has paffed from a tumultuous democracy, in- 
to a regular, enlightened* and well-difciplined military defpotifm* 

Such 
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Such id the ftate of things with regard to France and her conti- 
nental enemies. With regard to ourfelves, we have hitherto fuffer- 
ed nothing but in our tranquillity and our finances. Our navy has 
been uniformly triumphant, our trade has increafed, and we have 
conquered a great number of the foreign fettlements of the enemy, 
without lofing any of our own ; at the fame time, we arc threat- 
ened with invafion, and our taxes are becoming every day more 
intolerably burdenfome. The problem is, whether, in thefe cir- 
cumflances, it be wifer to make peace, or to continue the war* 
The folution, we have already fa-id, appears to us to be extremely 
difficult ; but it will be eafier if we can afeertain for what objects 
the war muft now be carried on. 

There are only four ends, we think, that can poffibly be in the 
view of thofe who are for perlifting in hoftility. The firft is, to 
reftore the Bourbons, to reduce the power of France, and to re- 
prefo her within her ancient limits. The fecond is, to retrieve, 
at leaft to a certain extent, the Ioffes of our faithful allies. The 
third is, to maintain the conqudts which we have made during 
the war ; and the laft is, to defend ourfelves with greater fecu- 
rity from the dangers with which we are menaced from the enor- 
mous power and rooted hoftility of our enemy. Of thefe four 
objects of war, the two firft, we are afraid, may now fairly be 
given up as defperate and unattainable. The third, we conceive, 
is unjuftifiable and infufficient ; and it is with regard to the laft 
only, that we are inclined to entertain any doubt or hefitation. 

Every attack that has been made upon France has ended in 
adding to her power. The wars which her neighbours have wag- 
ed againft her have been the foie caufes of her great nefs. She 
baffled the greateft armies, and the moil ex ten five leagues, while 
the llrength of her enemies was unbroken, and her own immature. 
Is it to be expe&ed, then, that the iffue of the conteft fhould be 
different, when their refources are waited, and hers improved,— 
when their armies have been broken and difperfed, and hers con- 
solidated, multiplied, and elated ? The game, we fear, is decid- 
edly loft, as to the continent of Europe ; and for our allies to 
. perfift in it, will only be to pulh their bad fortune. They had 
better take up the remaining ftakes, if they can endeavour to 
acquire a little more ikill and contrivance, before they chufc part- 
ners for a new party. Every new league that has been formed 
againft France, has added a new country to her conqudts. The 
firft gave her the Low Countries and Holland ; the fecorid grtve 
her Italy and part of Germany 5 the third laid^ujlria at feet $ 
the fourth has annihilated Fruflia. Is it fot^her eliemies to per- 
fift in this fyftem ? Or does any cne^retnht^^^'/anguine. as to 
think the continuance of the war more fia to France, than 
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to what yet remains unconquered on the Continent ? In fo far a$ 
Europe or our allies are concerned, there feema no reafon for 
doubting that peace will give them a better chance of falvation 

than war. 

With regard to ourfclves, it will probably be pretty generally 
admitted, that the conquefts we have made are of little value* 
except as the means, of difarming or embarralTmg the enemy j and 
that, if a fecure peace could be purchafed by their reftoration, it 
would be madnefs to think of continuing the War, merely for the 
fake of retaining them. We have more foreign fettlements al* 
ready than we have any good ufe for ; and it would be the height 
of imprudence to think of keeping all that are now in our hands*' 
even if their original owners were quite willing to relinquiih 
them. 

The only rational ground, then, upon which the continuance 
of the war, as it feems to us, can be juftified, is, that in point of 
fad, we are fafer from the power of France by war, than wo 
fhould be by peace ; that war is truly a defenfive meafure with 
us; and that, to relinquiih the advantages, which its continuance 
gives us over the enemy, would be to fall into a fnare which a 
very little forefight might enable us t6 efcape. It is eflential to 
inquire, therefore, how far this is a well-founded opinion. 

It proceeds upon one general and fundamental fuppofition, 
which wc are not inclined to difpute, viz. that the enemy would 
like better to conquer, than to make peace with u$ ; that he dif- 
likes our free conftitution, our naval power, and commercial pro- 
fperity ; and deeply refents the deftrudion of his marine, and the 
hoftility we have fo zealously endeavoured to excite againft him. 
If he does make peace with us, therefore, we may depend upon 
it that it will be for his own convenience, and not for any love he 
bears to us, and that he will have every inclination to procure our 
deftrudion, whenever he can find an opportunity. In admitting all 
this, bpwever, as to the difpofitions of the French government, we 
do not admit much more than may be fafely affumed as to the pur- 
pofe3 and difpofitions with which nations in general leave off an in- 
decifive war. They do not in general love each other at fuch a mo- 
ment at all better than they did during the fubfiftence of hoftilities ; 
nor do they care lefs for the objeds, for the attainment of which 
they have been (hedding each other's blood in vain. They make 
peace merely becaufe they defpair of obtaining thofe . objeds at 
any reafonabie expenfe ; but with a ftrong resolution to renew the 
purfuit of them, whenever they think they can be attained. As 
to making peace in the fpirit of peace, therefore, it is a profef- 
fion in which we have no faith on any oecafion. For the fame 
reafot* we are but little moved with the common declamatory in- 
vectives 
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ve&ives againft the perfidioufnefs of our enemy, and the impof- 
fibility of trufting to any promifes or engagements he may come 
under. We conceive that all nations are perfidious in this fenfe 
of the word ; and that they neither do, nor can truft to the good 
faith of each other, when they enter into cornpa&s and agreements. 
There are few pofitions in the fcience of politics fo generally and 
conftantly true as this, that a treaty will not bind any govern- 
ment much longer than its intereft would have bound it at any 
rate 5 and that all treaties will be broken, foon after it ceafes to 
be the intereft of either of the parties to obferve them. If we 
were at peace with Franc<y,o-morrow> it would ftill be very much 
for her intereft (we meantne intereft of her prefent government) 
to demolish our conftitution and our marine, and very much for 
ours, to reduce her power, and diminifh her territory. If either 
of the parties, therefore, faw a fair profpeft of accomplifhing 
their end, is there any one fo romantic as to fuppofe that pre- 
texts would not be found to fet afide the pacific bonds of the 
treaty ? 

It is no doubt true, at the fame time, that there are peculiari- 
ties in the prefent cafe which give an extraordinary weight to 
fome of the confiderations to which we have alluded. The object 
about which we are contending is nothing lefs than our exiftencc \ 
and the hoftility of the enemy approaches to the bitternefs of per- 
fonal hatred and animofity : we have nothing to receive back, 
befides, at a peace, and have a great deal to give up. All thofa 
things certainly require deliberation. The mod important of them, 
however, is the peculiar hoftility of the enemy ; and we will con- 
fefs, that our conclufion upon the general queltion would be very 
much influenced by the opinion wc fhould form as to the extent 
of this hoftility, and the degree to which it is felt by the French 
nation in general. 

If we could perfuade ourfelves that the French emperor had 
fworn in his heart to accomplilh our deftruftion, or periih in the 
attempt, and offered to make peace with no other purpofe than 
to take profit by the temporary advantages it might give him by 
the reftoration of his colonies, and the opportunity of bringing 
home his ftores and tre^fure if we could believe, in fliort, that 
he was refolved only to give us one year of peace, and that he 
would find it fafe and practicable to renew the \yar again after to 
fhort a refpite,~then we would entirely agree with thole who 
think that fuch a peace ought to be rejected, and tlut it could 
only be confidered as a ftrajtagem to cheat us out of the couquefts 
we have made, and to defeat the effedfc of our maritime tuperio- 
tity* But if, on the other hand, we fhould fee reafon to belteve 
th^t France Hands in need of a peace of longer duration, and that, 
with all the inward hoftility that can be imagined, its ruler look** 
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forward to the formation of a navy, and the refloration of his 
commerce, as the only fure means of fubduing u$,-*~then we would 
grant him fuch a peace, and take his word for it in a. treaty ; be**, 
caufe we are decidedly of opinion, that we fhould profit more by 
the refpite than he could do ; and becaufe the very time which 
would be requifite to mature his machinations, would render their 
execution impoflible. 

We certainly incline decidedly to the latter of these opinions 5 
though wc have no longer room to state our reasons at length. 
They are founded chiefly upon the great difficulty the French go- 
vernment would find in engaging its people to enter upon a 
new and desperate contest, after so welcome a pacification \ 
upon the unwillingness and hesitation of that government to 
grant us a peace at all ; and upon the admitted fact, that no 
such use as is here supposed, was made of the peace of A-t 
miens, though it subsisted much longer than was necessary to 
have indicated the purposes for which it was concluded. Believ- 
ing, therefore, most cordially and sincerely, that Fiance will 
make peace with an intention to renew the war whenever she has 
us at an advantage, we see no reason to think that she has in 
view such local and limited advantages as she could gain by a 
speedy renewal of hostilities, or that she will ultimately gain any 
advantage at all by a longer interval of repose. 

The reasons of this opinion will be best explained by a short 
enumeration of the advantages and disadvantages of a peace to this 
country ; or rather of the losses and dangers which we shall incur 
and avoid, by accepting, at this moment, of terms of pacification. 

The dangers and disadvantages of peace in our peculiar situa- 
tion are obvious, and have been often enumerated ; but, for the 


most part, with so much exaggeration and vehemence, that a plain 
and candid statement of them may still have the merit of novelty. 
In the first place, we must lay our account with giving up the great- 
er part of the conquests we have made, without receiving, ourselves, 
any thing in return, France has nothing to return to England in 
compensation for what England may restore to her or her allies. 
We may stipulate something indeed for our allies in return for 
what we give up ; but though this may be very much for our 
honour/ it will not be much for our immediate interest or emo- 


lument. We have already said, however, that the' possession of 
these places is really of very little benefit to this country $ and 
that the chief use of taking them, is rather to hamper and annoy 
the enemy, than to enrich ourselves. The chief disadvantage, 
therefore, which we shall fufFer by their restoration, will be, in 
the second place, that we shall thus enable the enemy to occupy 

jl variety of positions from which he may annoy us, on the re- 
w. * 
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jaewal of hostilities, with infinitely more effect than he can do at 
present, and from which he will take care that we shall not be 
able to dislodge him, without great cost and preparation. If we 
give him back his West Indian colonies, he will, have it in his 
power to send a large force there, under the pretext of reducing 
the negroes, &c. with which he may overrun all our island**, on 
the sudden breaking out of hostilities. He may endanger our 
Indian dominions in the same manner, by sending troops to tin* 
Isle of France, or to Ceylon, or Pondicherry ; and, at all events, 
jhe will garrison those settlements so strongly, that it will occupy 
.a great part of our force, for a year or two, to reconquer them, 
and to replace ourselves in the situation m which we, now stand, 
and in which, by the continuance of the war, we may now main- 
tain ourselves with perfect security. 

In the third place, the restoration of peace will enable the 
enemy to bring home the treasure and the stores which are now 
locked up in their settlements by our triumphant navy, and to 
export that great accumulation of commodities which is in a great 
measure withheld front the market by (he same pressure of hos- 
tility. 

These consequences would follow immediately t rom a p<‘ u:e, and 
are disadvantages to which we should be subjected by the cona- 
tion of the war for ever so short a period. There are other > 
from which we should have nothing to apprehend, unless the 
peace was of some continuance; they require but to be named, 
France might restore her commerce, and, moving without the 
load of our enormous taxes, might eclipse and supplant us in the 
great market of the world. She would also revive her navy, 
and, after she had got trade, could scarcely fail to rival, and even 
to outmatch us in this most essential particular, with her enor- 
mous extent of coast, and tributary maritime states. Lastly^ that 
we may leave out nothing in the enumeration, we may mention 
the opportunities which a long peace would afford to the enemy to 
sow disaffection among our people, especially in Ireland, and in 
our tributary kingdoms in the Hast. 

To meet those dangers and disadvantages of peace, it would, 
perhaps, be enough to state the deliveiance which it would bring 
from the danger of immediate subjugation, and the opportunity 
it would afford for completing those preparations by which that 
fate may be ultimately averted. There is no man, we believe, 
who deliberately considers the statements we have already copied 
from the work before us, who will be of opinion, that our pv» sent 
preparations are adequate to the danger with which v e are threat- 
ened, or even that they can be made so within the period during 
which the attempt may be expected, if the war is to continue. 
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If we are satisfied that peace must be insecure, and that our* 
enemy will busily employ it in improving his navy, with a view 
to the renewal of war, it cannot be imagined that we should ne- 
glect to improve our army during the same interval* We cannot, 
perhaps, create a military force sufficient; for our defence during 
war, before an invasion is attempted \ but we can certainly create 
such a force, with ordinary exertion, before the enemy can have 
created a navy sufficient for our destruction. To make a navy, 
it is necessary, first of all, to establish an extensive foreign com- 
merce; — to make an army, nothing more is requisite, than to 
train the population already at our disposal. In this point of 
view alone, therefore, we think peace would be infinitely more 
valuable to England than to France ; and that, if properly and ju- 
diciously improved, it might place us in a situation to defy the 
menaces of our enemy on a renewal of hostility, and to deliver 
las for ever from the hazards to which it cannot well be denied 
iffafct we are now liable. 

* When we’mention'the name of Ireland, however, we use an ar- 
gument for peace, which admits, we conceive, of no reply. How 
Vulnerable that country is, and how essential its preservation is to 
the very existence of our empire, all men who are capable of 
judging, are now, we believe, agreed. The measures by which 
alone it can be secured (now, alas ! once more thwarted and de- 
layed), must necessarily be gradual in their operation. No system 
of management, perhaps, would render Ireland secure, if it* were 
to be invaded by a strong force, \Vjthin a year or two after this 
time. A very few years, however, of wise administration, would 
render if even more invulnerable than the rest of the British ter- 
ritory. Such an interval of peace, therefore, is beyond all value 
with regard to that vital portion of our land, and would give us 
an incalculable advantage, even if the contest were then to be 
renewed in every other respect upon a more unfavourable footing. 
It would be like a truce obtained, while Orlando was recovering 
from his insanity ; or a jparley prolonged, till Jupiter could be 
' Aroused from his amorous slumbers.' 

It is needless to suggest, that, by the restoration of peace, we 
should be relieved from an oppressive and almost intolerable load 
of taxation ; — that our industry, disburdened of this grievous? 
pressure, would be quickened into li^w forms- of prosperous en- 
terprise ; and that our trade would then rush like a golden deluge 
over all tho$^ regions into which it is now forced to insinuate it- 
s(^f by the interns and diminished channels. ! A feM r years of peace 
would so recruit and restore our resources, as to render us equal 
to any exertion in case of a renewal of war. The commercial 
Hvsdry o£ our enemies, vre think, is but little to be dreaded. If 
' ; ■ ‘ w<> 
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we undersell all the world at this moment, when our taxes are 
so enormous, and our access to the market so variously impeded^ 
we should have little to fear from the free competition of France, 
although all its cannon were melted down into steam-engines, 
and all its swords beaten out into axles. 

By making peace, too, even with the intention of renewing 
the war at a convenient opportunity, France will eventually be 
feduced into pacific habits, and lole many of thofe advantages 
which flie now enjoys as a belligerent. To improve her com- 
merce, as the rival of ours, and the bafis of her future navy, muft 
be the firft great objeft of her ruler ; but a commercial people, 
and, above all, a people juft beginning the tempting career of com- 
mercial profperity, muft naturally be averfe to war; and, moft of 
all, to war with th# greateft maritime power in the world. The 
war and the confcription, we are credibly informed, are very far 
from being popular in France at this momcht; but if the war 
were once terminated by an honourable peace, and the people 
begun to be occupied in peaceful purfuits, it would not be eafy to 
make them fubmit to this returning plague, nor very fafe, per- 
haps, for their ruler to compel them* 

It is likewife deferving of confideration, that the longer we can 
protraft the period of peace, the more we get over, in fafety, of 
the life of ^nat extraordinary individual, with whom, it is ex- 
tremely probable, that much of the rancour, and much of the 
power by which we are endangered, will die. But it is of {bill 
more confequence to obferve, that the longer we can poftpone the 
crifis of our conteft, the weaker and the lels provided we fliall find 
our adverfary for the encounter ; and this not merely from the 
difufe and diftafte for war which the experience of peace will pro- 
duce, but from the rapid decay of thofe advantages which flic 
now pofTelTes as a new government. Already the throne of Bo- 
naparte begins to be furrounded by court-favourites, and princes 
and dignitaries of all deferiptions ; and the accels of merit to 
his imperial patronage, will probably loon be as difficult as it is to 
other thrones. The eminent perfons who forced themfelves into 
notice in the tumultuary times of the revolution, muft difappear in 
ho long period ; and the genius and form of the exifting govern- 
ment, is by no means calculated to fupply their place, except, per- 
haps, during the opportunities and casualties of an a&ual cam- 
paign. If a more liberal and patriotic fyllcm, therefore, be a- 
dopted in England, while a more jealous and exclufive policy is 
daily gaining ground in France, it is not difficult to conje&ure 
What the refult will be, nor in how fhort a time the fituation of 
$he combatants may be in this refpeft entirely reverted. ' ' 

There are many other confequences of peace which might tss 
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anticipated with nearly equal probability. Thofe in particular 
that relate to the revival and recruiting of the other Continental 
powers ; the probable difunion of the tributary fovereigns by which 
france has now furroundccl herfelf ; and the difmemberment of 
f many parts of her overgrown and dilcordant dominions* All 
thefe events at lealt, it is eafy to fee, are rendered much more im- 
probable by the continued p re i lit re of war ; and though moft like- 
ly, and indeed almoft certain in themfeives, can lcarcely be cx- 
pefted to occur till peace have reftored to the fyftem, its natural 
fprings of development. We have no longer room, however, to 
enlarge upon thefe, or any other confiderations •, and dull con- 
clude with one general remark. 

Peace is in itfelf fo great a good, and war fo great an evil, 
that whenever we are not able to forefee ex|£Hy all the confe- 
rences of either, we may fafely prefume, that all that are un- 
known of the one will be good, and all that are unknown of the 

Other will be evil. In moll human affairs, however, tho- confe- 

rences which are not forefeen are more important than thofe 
that can be predi&ed. Hiftory and experience illullrate this 
fufbciently as to the prefent parallel, and ihow that the moft 

fuccefsful war is ufually productive of loft and difafter, even to 

the victorious party, while peace fcarcely ever fails to fupply a 
thoufand advantages that had not been calculated upon, and to 
repair, with incredible celerity, $he wounds which noftility had 
inflifted. Among the chief bleffmgs of peace, we think, is its 
tendency to generate a fpirit of peace \ a fpirit which cannot be 
generated, we believe, in any other way, and which, in an ad- 
vanced (late of foeicty, and after a long experience of the mife- 
ries of contention, may peihaps prolong into habitual amity thofe 
lioftile truces and breathing-times to which nations have lately 
limited their intervals of war. 

Without indulging in fuch anticipations, however, we may be 
permitted to fay, that Europe now Hands in need of refrefhment 
and repofe \ that the experiment of war has been carried quite far 
enough to (how that its further profecution would be ruinous \ and 
that with regard to this country in particular, whofe only remain- 
ing objeft of war mu ft be fecurity, that object will be rendered 
infinitely more attainable by a peace, even of temporary endur- 
ance, than by an obftinate perfeverance in meafures of hoftility. 
We exprefs thefe opinions with the lefs hditation, becaufe it ra- 
ther appears that they concur with thofe which our enemy has 
formed on the fubjeft. If peace were to do fo much good to 
him, and fuch injury to us, as is alleged by the advocates for 
war, it is lingular that he fliould have appeared fo much more 
relu&ant than any adminiftration of ours has yet been to enter inter 

term* 
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terms of pacification. It is a ftrong ground for believing that 
peace would be advantageous to us, that our wily and persever- 
ing enemy has uniformly refufed to confent to it. This is an evil 
to which we mud fubmit, and againft which we mull druggie as 
valiantly as we can : but it is painful to thihk how many there are 
among ourfelvcs who fecond thefe purpofes of the enemy, from 
mifguided zeal and miftaken patriotifm, and labour to perpetuate 
that hodility from which he alone has hitherto derived any advan- 
tage. We cannot obtain peace, to be fure, by wifhing for it, or 
even by offering it ; but it is fomething to be prepared to receive 
it, if the offer fhould be made to us ; and, at all events, it is of 
confequence that the grounds of our election fhould be fully and 
generally conCderetl, before the time calls on us for an immedi- 
ate determination. 


Art. II. Remarks on the Husbandry and internal Commerce of 
Bengal. Svo. Blacks & Parry, 1806 '. 

A treatise on the hufbandry and commerce of Bengal, was 
^ printed at Calcutta about ten years ago. The prefent work 
is a republication of the flrffc portion of that treatife, and was 
written by Mr Colebrooke in 1 794, though corrected for this edi- 
tion in 1803. The remainder of the original publication was 
chiefly compofed by the late Mr Lambert, and related to the ma- 
nufactures and external commerce of Bengal, whild the obser- 
vations of Mr Colebrooke arc confined to the internal traffic. 
We have already remarked, that this work was not unknown to 
Dr Tennant, for whom plagiarifm has fometimes furnifhed an In- 
dian recreation. 

We fhould have thought the whole treatife eminently calculated 
to excite and to reward the public attention *, but fince we are 
obliged to content ourfelvcs with a portion of thofe intereding 
fpeculations, we have no hefitation in giving the preference to 
that with which we are here prefented. Mr Lambert was a high- 
ly refpe&able merchant of Calcutta •, a man endowed with un- 
common fagacity, and bred up in mercantile habits. < 4 Mer- 
chants, 9 fays Dr Smith, 1 during their whole Jives engaged in 
plans and projedts, have frequently more acutenefs of undofftand- 
ing than the greater part of country gentlemen. As their thoughts, 
however, are commonly exereifed rather about the interelt of 
their Own particular branch of bufinefs, than about that of the 
fociety, their judgments, even when given with the greated csjh- 
4our # is much more to bp depended upon, with refpeft to the _ 

former 
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former of thofe two objefts, than with regard to the latter . 1 
We are deeply imprefled with the force of this obfervation. The 
candour and veracity of Mr Lambert were far above fufpieion ; 
but, in the plans occafionally fubmitted by that gentleman to the 
confideration of the Government- General, we always difeovered 
a more accurate perception of the interefts of the Calcutta mer* 
chants, than of thofe of the natives, of the Eaft India Company, 
or of England. 

But are thefe interefts really diftinft ? That of the Calcutta mer* 
chants (a body which compriles men of the higheft worth)»may be al- 
lowed to be, in fome refpe£ts, irreconcilable with that of the Com- 
pany : but may it not be corre&ly allirmed, that the permanent 
advantage of Bengal, of the Company, and of England, refts on 
the fame foundations, flows from the fame principles, and mult 
be promoted by the fame me ifures, in fo far as they are connect- 
ed ? Is it not true, that a ftep which muft prove prejudicial to 
one of the three, would ultimately produce confequences inju- 
rious to the others ; and that the permanent advantage refulting 
to each, from cooperating towards the general profperity, is more 
than fufficient to compenfate what each muft relinquifh to obtain 
that end ? 

To these questions we reply with a decided conviction in the 
affirmative : but the arguments whence we deduce these conclu- 
sions are founded on many general, and many local considera- 
tions, to which our limits do not admit even of adverting. A 
more favourable occasion may possibly soon present itself m the 
discussion of a momentous question of general policy. We 
shall, then, after doing justice to the eminent perspicuity and 
talent displayed by the Director, who drew up the report oh that 
important subject, take occasion to prove that, in all human pro- 
bability, the measure he deprecates would prove still more sud- 
denly, and more fatally injurious to the British interests in India, 
than even he anticipated. Our arguments will be founded on 
considerations derived from the internal polity of that country, 
which have never hitherto been brought under review, on ac- 
count, probably, of the great development they would require, 
to persons unacquainted with the peculiar state of society which 
prevails in our Indian dominions. We are confident that our 
suggestions will receive the approbation of the persons most com- 
petent to form a correct judgment, viz. the gentlemen by whom 
the charge of administering justice, or collecting the revenues of 
districts placed under their superintendance, has been exercised. 
We shall also expect the assent of those who have weighed, with 
judicious scrutiny, the causes of the phenomena we adtnire i of 
■4 country amply peopled with hardy an$i intelligent inliirfntuftts, 
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quietly submitting to a sway exercised by a handful of strangers# 
cordially espousing their interests, and sacrificing their lives on 
the field of battle for the support of their authority. To that 
numerous an^ ingenious portion of the community, however, 
who think that the state of society in other countries, either is# 
or ought to be, precisely what they see it at home, our arguments# 
we are afraid, will appear altogether contemptible ; though some 
of them, to adopt the language of Mr Bruce, may even have tra- 
velled as far as Paris. In this patriotic class, we suspect we must 
rank the valiant General Craddock ; though we lament that a 
laudable predilection in favour of leathern Caps, should have led 
to such an effusion of human blood. 

The work before us, indeed, invites to no such discussions. Dis- 
tinguished equally by conciseness and perspicuity, it presents im- 
portant facts, and avoids general reasonings. On controverted 
points, the opinions of the author are rather implied than ex- 
pressed ; and although, if we have correctly seized his notions# 
we can by no means subscribe to all his conclusions, we render 
a willing testimony to the ability and industry with which he has 
prosecuted his researches, as well as to the honourable motives 
which suggested them. 

Just before the year 1794 (when this work was published), a 
measure of incalculable magnitude had been put in execution, in- 
volving the interests of every class of persons in India. A mea- 
sure equally urged by the Board of Coutroul, and by the Court 
of Directors, from considerations of benevolence anti justice, and 
Supported, as they imagined, by policy, as well as propriety. A 
measure which constituted the great object of the successive ad- 
ministrations of the Marquis of Cornwallis, and of Lord Teign- 
niouth ; and where plans, dictated by benevolence, were to be 
executed, it would have been difficult to have selected more zea- 
lous or more intelligent agents. The partisans of the permanent 
settlement of the revenues were disposed to date the renovation 
of Bengal from the sera of its introduction : less sanguine ob- 
servers harboured doubts of its efficacy. It would have afforded 
Us infinite gratification, to find from the statements of Mr Cole- 
brooke, that measures suggested by the purest motives had been 
attended with the desired success •, but on this head his readers 
receive no Information $ nor do we recollect any passage in 
this work which appears to be written posterior to 1794 \ when 
its merits could not be judged from its effects. Yet some inci- 
dental observations lead us to conclude, that the principle on 
which the permanent settlement was founded, neither coincides 
with our author's views of justice nor policy. We will now en- 
deavour to exhibit a correct statement of the most important re- 
sults 
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suits detailed in this work, and conclude by some strictures on 
the particular points which we consider as exposed to animadver- 
sion. 

Under the name of Bengal, Mr Colebrooke comprehends all 
the regions governed by the presidency of Fort William, viz. 
the whole suba of that name, that of Behar, with suejt parts of 
the subas of Allahabad, Berar, and Orissa, as acknowledged the 
Company’s authority, previously to the additions they received 
during the government of the Marquis of Wellesley. These 
physical divisions are faintly distinguished by the gradual rise of 
the level in receding from the sea. The tract of inundation i*s 
marked by its ample produce, particularly of rice, and by the 
superior value of its manufactures. The culture of rice is su- 
perseded in the higher lands by that of wheat and barley. The 
superior stratum is every where clay, with a considerable pro- 
portion of silicious sand, fertilized by various salts, and by de- 
cayed substances, animal and vegetable. 

The results of three calculations, founded on different data % 
leads our author to conclude that the population of Bengal, in 
the extensive sense above mentioned, is at least 27 millions of 
inhabitants. The first is founded on an actual ascertainment, by 
our author him seif, in the district of Puriniyah, which, allowing 
five to a family, gave 203 inhabitants to a square mile •, and ap- 
plying this rOvSult to the whole area, after excluding a fourth as 
waste lands, we should have 24, 74-0, 000 inhabitants for Bengal, 
Behar, and Benares, exclusive of Orissa and Berar. The second 
calculation is founded on general surveys of entire pergunnahs 
in different districts : they iend Mr Colebrooke to the following 


proportions for the whole of Bengal, viz. 

Rivers and lakes (an eighth) - 3 

Deemed irreclaimable and barren (a sixth) - - 4 

Site of towns and villages, highways and ponds, (a twenty- 
fourth) - - - i 

Free lands (an eighth) - 3 

Liable for Revenue. 

In tillage (three eighths) - 9 

Waste (a sixth) - - - 4 


24 

. The result of this calculation, assigning one cultivator the 
head of a family for every 18 bigas, and supposing the same 
proportion to subsist between the husbandmen and the artificers 
as was ascertained in Puriniyah, would, after striking off a fourth 
for lands entirely Vraste, give a population of 33 millions for the 

whole. 
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whole, did not other causes of inaccuracy subsist, some of which 
he has pointed out. The third basis of calculation, though far 
from furnishing a very solid groundwork, is, in our apprehen- 
sion, preferable to the two above mentioned. It is founded on 
the quantity of salt consumed ; a fact which may in some mea- 
sure be ascertained by the Company’s sales, 

* That quantity, compared with a fuppofed population of 30 mil- 
lions of people for Bengal and IJehar, would indicate an annual con- 
fumption of nearly 1 1 pounds a head ; but if we fuppofe the popula- 
tion not to exceed 24, millions, we mull then rate the average confump- 
tion of fait fo high as 1 4 pounds, which exceeds all experience in In- 
dia* even where fait is cheapelh 

* Common hufbandry fows the rice at the fcafon when it (hould na- 
turally vegetate to gather a crop in the rains : it alfo withholds feed 
till the fecond month of that fcafon, and reaps the harveft in the be- 
ginning of winter. The rice of this crop is eihemed the bed. f 

Wheat and barley ate sown at tin* commencement of winter, 
and reaped in the spring. Most sorts of pulse are either sown 
or reaped in the winter. Millet, a common food with the lower, 
classes, is restricted to no season. > The plough used in Bengal is 
ill calculated for making a deep impression $ repeated ploughing!* 
are requisite to prepare the sod for the reception of seed ; and it 
must afterwards be watched, to defend it from the depredations 
of birds. The operation of weeding is performed with an in- 
convenient instrument 5 in reaping, the sickle supplies the place 
of the scythe j and time is unproiit.tbiy occupied in selecting the 
liper plants. 

c At the convenience of the hufbandman, the cattle tread out the 
com, or his fhfF thiafhes the hurdler feeds. The grain is winnowed in 
the wind, and is ilored cither in jar* of unbaked earth, or in bafkets 
made of twigs, or of grafs. * 

The want of roads prevents the employment of beasts of bur- 
den to bring home the harvest. The rotation of crops is guided 
by no judicious selection ; influenced solely by the desire to ob- 
tain as much from the land as it can be made to yield within the 
year, the soil is ultimately impoverished, and soon requires time 
to recruit. Dung, universally used for fuel, is employed as ma- 
nure only in the cultivation of sugar canc, mulberry, tobacco, 
and poppy. The want of capital in manufactures and agricul- 
ture prevents the division of labour \ it forces the peasant to u- 
nite the labours of the mechanic with the cultivation of the earth, 
and compels tip artist to engage in rural toils. 

* An ignorant hufbandry, ’ lays Mr Colebrooke, « which exbaufts 
the land 3 and negle&s the obvious means of re (loving its fertility, and 
of reaping immediate profit from the operations which might reftore it : 
rude implements, inadequate to the purpofe for which they are formed, 

and 
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and requiring much fuperfluous labour j this again ill divided* and of 
court? employed difadvantageoufly ; — all loudly call for amendment. * 

In Bengal, where the revenue of the state has long had the form 
t>f land rent, the management of the public finances has a more im- 
mediate influence on agriculture than any other part of the admi- 
nistration. The conditions of the Puttahs or Wases, granted by 
the Zemindars to their tenants, vary extremely in the same dis- 
tricts. When the rent is paid in kind, the usual rate of distri- 
bution is half the produce. The local taxes, established in par- 
ticular districts, are a source of infinite vexation and litigation, 
whilst i measurements long omitted, without a rule of record 
substituted in their place, and former surveys forgotten, or their 
rates become obsolete, leave no certain rule for adjusting the 
rentvS. * But high as the assessment is to which the peasants in 
Bengal are subjected, they have no right to expect lenity in its 
exaction from the Zemindars. 

* Refponfible to government for a tax originally calculated at ten e- 
kvenths of the expeded rents of their eftates, they have no probable 
Jurplus above their expenditure to compenfate for their rifle. Any ca- 
lamity, any accident, even a delay in his recoveries, may involve a Ze- 
mindar in difficulties, from which no economy nor attention can retrieve 
him. He is not, therefore, likely to be an indulgent and forbearing 
landlord. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to a statement of the profits of 
husbandry. The result of Mr Colebrooke’s inquiries is, that the 
cultivation of grain yields little or no profit to the husbandman, 
who raises it with no other view than as a source of subsistence 
to his family, in case of the failure of more profitable crops, or 
to guard against the return of years of scarcity. The price of 
corn fluctuates in Bengal more than in Europe, and has a consi- 
derable influence on the value of all other articles, by creating 
an unusual competition amongst the sellers, when it is above the 
common standard. This is in some measure counteracted by the. 
husbandman’s possessing a little stock of his own produce, for 
the consumption,^ his family •, and by the Company’s monopoly 
of certain articles of produce at unvaried rates. The profits of 
cattle are considerable, and much less precarious ; they are de- 
rived from the increase of stock, and the sale of the produce, 
milk, curds, and clarified butter, 

* The orchard is what chiefly contributes to attach the peafant to 
his native foil. He feels a fuperftitious predilection for the trees plant- 
ed by his anceftor j and derives comfort, and even profit from their 
fruit. * 

The mango, palmyra, cocoa-nut, date, and areca, which shade 
his humble cottage, administer the luxuries of his table, and sup- 
ply him with articles of ready sale. For the supply of conve- 
niences. 
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niences, or an accession of wealth, he must depend on the suc- 
cessful culture of more precarious crops, sugar, tobacco, silk, 
cotton, indigo, and opiurri. The medium profits of the latter" are 
not perhaps greater than from corn ; but frequent instances of 
immense gain are calculated to allure cultivators; though the 
Company are said to experience much difficulty in procuring the 
quantity required for the China market. Tobacco is the most 
profitable culture to which the husbandman can devote his toils. 
It might be raised in Bengal in sufficient quantities to supply the 
consumption of Europe. But whilst the freight remains at 151. 
per ton, its export thither would prove detrimental to the specu- 
lator. The sugar cane has been cultivated throughout Bengal 

from time immemorial ; and the names by which it is known in 
other countries, appear to be slightly corrupted from Sanscrit 
^appellations. In an eloquent and argumentative appeal to the 
British nation, Mr Colebrooke descants on the justice and policy 
of opening the English markets to the produce of Bengal ; he 
contrasts the cheapness of culture there, with the extravagant 
price at which it is raised in the West Indies ; the voluntary la- 
bours of free cultivators, with the blood-stained toils of reluc- 
tant slaves ; and deprecates the idea of considering Bengal in the 
light of a foreign and tributary country, whose industry should 
be discouraged. His arguments on this subject appear indeed, 
to us, altogether unanswerable : were sound policy always in uni- 
son with strict justice, the line of conduct to be adopted would 
admit of little hesitation. Cotton is raised in Bengal in consi- 
derable quantity ; besides which, an immense importation is re- 
ceived from the northern and western countries ; the high rate 
of freight alone prevents its being brought to Europe, to the ad- 
vantage, equally of our own manufactures, and of the country 
wherafe, it is exported. The districts in which the silk-worm is 
reared, could not perhaps supply a greater quantity of silk than 
they at present furni$r; but we are convinced with Mr Cole- 
brooke,' that the culture of the mulberry might be extended with 
advantage to'other districts. 

* /The exportation of grain from corn countries, and the returns of 
faltj conftitute the principal object of internal traffic. The importation 
of cotton from the weftern provinces, and the exchange of tobacco for 
the areca nut, together with fome fugar, and a few articles of lefs note, 
complete t|ie fupply of internal confumption. Manufactures are almoft 
.limited to the wants of their immediate neighbourhood, excluding from 
this confideration the provifion of the public i n veil men t, and the calls 
of foreign, trade. Piece goods, filk, faltpetre, opium, fugar and in- 
digo, pafs almoft wholly through the Company's hands, excepting only 
what foreign commerce, and the traffic to various ports in India, ex- 

vofr. x. no. 19. C port, 
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port, of fucli among thefe articles as the Company do not mono* 
polize. * 

Mr Colebrooke estimates the value of Com annually* transport- 
ed from distant parts of the interior, to supply the consumption 
of cities, ami the export trade, at two millions Sterling, which 
is principally repaid in salt. The consumption of their own 
uufacturcs by the natives in articles of d^ess, he estimates at six 
millions annually. Our author then furnishes an enumeration of 
the articles which he imagines might be advantageously imported 
from Bengal, were the rates of freight reduced to what a free 
competition- would afford, and concludes with the following in- 
contestable proposition, 

‘ That Bug land ought not to difeourage the commerce of her own 
fubje&s and tributaries in favour of foreign nations. * 

We have now endeavoured to do justice to the meritorious 
and successful researches of Mr Colebrooke, whose talents have*’ 
we understand, deservedly raised him to the highest station 
which a Company's servant is likely to attain in that country. 
Before we proceed to the less agreeable part of our task, we can- 
not refrain from stating a whimsical, and rather ludicrous im- 
pression, which we received from the perusal of some part of 
his work. If we suppose a man of an intelligent and rejecting 
mind, arid possessed of much local knowledge, thrown into so- 
ciety with a person of similar character, but destitute of the lat- 
ter advantage, though accustomed to speculate on an extensive 
scale, to contemplate mighty innovations, and much more apt to 
feel deeply the evils he attributes to existing institutions, than 
calmly to appreciate the effects of their removal ; if we could 
suppose that such a person were to succeed in communicating 
his impressions to his associate, and in enlisting his local know- 
ledge in the service of his own speculative views, whilst at the 
same time he is much too intelligent not to know, and much 
-too candid to suppress, the physical causes to which the evils he 
deplores may frequently be traced ; we shall then be able to ac- 
count for several passages in this work. In these, we find the 
state of the Bengal peasantry depicted in a querulous tone, as the 
result of their own mismanagement, and the consequences of 
their unenlightened industry ; but we have scarcely time to 
breathe the philanthropic sigh over their infatuation in being 
blind to obvious improvements, before we stumble, altogether un- 
expectedly, on the physical necessity which regulates their con- 
duct, and which all the agricultural science of Mr Arthur Young 
could not remove- We adduce two instances, which have a lit- 
tle amused u«. 

* la 
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• 1 In hit progrefs through Bengal, the traveller will not confine him- 
felf to remark the natural diverfity in the afpo£ of the country, but 
will compare the neat habitations of the peafants, who re fide in hilly 
regions, with the wretched huts of thofe who inhabit the plain; and 
the contraft may fuggeft a refle&ion, how little the richeft produ&ions, 
and mojft thriving manufacturers, contribute to the general comfort of 
the people at large, * 

We had scarcely time to lament the unfortunate inhabitants of 

plaii&, before we were reminded that the waters which fertilize 
their fields, frequently deluge their habitations ; and that the in- 
conveniences of their quarters was compensated by saving the 
labour of artificial irrigation, and obviating the necessity of ma- 
nure. Again, 

* If dikes, to check the inundation, (how an attention to improve- 
ment — refervoirs and dams, conftrudcd for irrigation in the champaign 
country, are equally a proof of fome attention to that ohjeft, while 
wells for watering the fields offer a pleafing fpecimen of induftry in the 
weilern provinces. But if fomething occur to extort apphufe, the 
moft defultory obfervation will notice more to cenfure. The a»7emhlage 
of peafants in villages, their fmall farms, and the want of enclofures,' 
bar all great improvements in hufbandry. ’ 

This unaccountable propensity in the peasants to huddle toge- 
ther in villages, whilst they might apply their labour so much 
more profitably by living on their farms, would have appeared 
like infatuation. 

But, * it is true, that in a country infefted by tygeis, folitary dwel- 
lings and unattended cattle would he infecure ; but r.o apology can 
be offered for the peafants indifferently quitting the plough to ufe the 
loom, and the loom to refume the plough, lndullry cannot be worfe 
directed, 9 

But since the danger from beasts of prey renders the assem- 
blage of houses necessary, was it judicious to insert this amongst 
the objects of censure ? We are unable to judge how far en- 
closures would prove beneficial in Bengal ; they are rare there, 
as over the whole Continent., Of Europe ; but were they ever so 
abundant, they would not at all obviate the necessity of guard- 
ing the cattle from the attacks of^jferocious animals, nor admit of 
their being left out at night. Bora' as it may scorn, we even ven- 
ture to apologize for die alternate labours of the loom and the 
ploughshare. 

4 The fpring and the dry feafon occupy four months, * fays ^lr Cole- 
brooke, * during which the heat progreffively iticrisales, until it become* 
almoft intolerable, even to the natives themfelves/' 

At this period, uninterrupted field labour is impossible ; and 
though the greatest sultriness prevails then, yet the heat is iu- 
teprse duringitlinee fourths of the year, for some hours* after 

C 2 noon - ; 
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noon. When his rural occupations are unavoidably interrupted, 
through fatigue or excessive heat, application to a sedentary em- 
ployment appears to us rather laudable, than an object of cen- 
sure. It is true, the husbandmen have the alternative of Being 
idle during .that period ; and many of them have had the pene- 
tration to prefer it. 

‘ The neceffaries of life are cheap, the mode of living fixnple ; and 
though the price of labour be low, a fubfiftence may be earned with- 
out the uninterrupted application of indudry. Often idle, the manu- 
fafturer and peafant may neverthelefs fubfifh 9 

It is possible, that, in temperate climes, the minute subdivi- 
sion of labour may furnish a tolerably accurate criterion of the 
commercial prosperity of the country in which it subsists. It is 
possible that the numerary value oi its productions may be in 
some degree commensurate with the moral degradation of the 
mass of its inhabitants \ and that when their ideas shall each be 
limited to the performance of one simple manipulation, the coun- 
try shall have attained the acme of its splendour. These axioms 
we are by no means disposed to combat ; but think that, during 
the unavoidable interruption of his rural labours, occasioned by 
the climate, the Bengal peasant may be allowed to employ him- 
self in plying his loom within doors. 

An observation which Mr Colcbrooke has applied 1 to one 
branch of cultivation, might, in our opinion, be judiciously ap- 
plied to all. 

* A courfe of experiments would be requifitc to afeertain whether 
the methods actually employed, be better fuited to the foil aud climate, 
than others which might be, or which have been, fuggefted, after com- 
paring the practice of other countries with the various methods purfued 
hi Bengal. * 

It will frequently be found, that customs which appear to 
strangers the result of negligence and want of refinement, have 
their origin in local peculiarities, and may, on further informa- 
tion, be traced to a series of profound and continued practical 
observations. We are disposed to think, that our author’s stric- 
tures on the plough, and on the rotation of crops used in Ben- 
gal, may be found in this predicament. The former is not cal- 
culated to make a profound impression on the soil, and only 
scratches the surface. Is it desirable it should dbmore? We 
can affirm, that, in most parts of Bengal, at some distance from 
rive surface, the soil is strongly impregnated with alkaline salts,, 
extremely hostile to vegetation *, insomuch, that delicate plants 
have frequently a layer of bricks placed below them, to prevent 
their jroots from descending to the noxious stratum. To enable 
tifo readers to judge how far the Hindus are scientific, and intel- 
ligent cultivates of the soil, we lament that Mr Colebrooke has 

not 
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not given the names adopted by them for the different species of 
lands, discriminated by their respective level above the line of 
inundation, and the peculiar mode of culture appropriated to 
each. The Dowra, annually fertilized by inundation, ami yield- 
ing one crop. The Caduri, above the level of inunction, but re- 
ceiving ail annual deposite of rich soil washed from higher lands, and 
yielding two crops. The Danga, more elevated than either, and 
manured (not indeed with dung, which Mr Colcbrooke seems to 
regard somewhat too exclusively as the only fertilizing sul^'.mcc, 
but) with soil brought from the tract of inundation, and l* ft by 
the waters on their retreat ; this is devoted to the more di-lic ue 
and costly productions. These are only a few of the distinction.* 
admitted in Hindu husbandry. The two first, to which nature 
applies the manure it requires, bear crops ad infinitum , without 
the nece*ssity of lying fallow to recruit , their vegetative powers. 
What wc have said will suffice to prove that the Bengal pea- 
santry do not proceed without fixed principles for their guidance, 
and those probably derived from a remote ant’quity, and possibly 
the best adapted to their soil and climate. We can al.o awrr, 
that, in the part of the country with which we are mo?! con- 
versant, the rotation of the nops was in \ certain degree ngu- 
lated by their supposed effects on the soil, excepting where the 
annual deposite of alluvial eajth rendered this attention superflu- 
ous. 

It were idle to criticize the data on which Mr Colcbrooke has 
founded his calculations of the population of Bengal. 'I hey 
were the b^iit, we have no doubt, to which he had access *, and 
unsatisfactory as they are, wc are persuaded they have conducted 
him to a nearer approximation to the truth than his predecessor:;, 
and that the population of the tracts in question may perhaps 
fairly be estimated at thirty millions. 

• We appeal, * fays Mr Cnkbronke, •* to the recoiled inn of ev^ry 
perfon who haa t raver fed the p- pulous pnrta of Bengal, whether evt^v 
village do not fwarm with inhabitants? whether evciy pliin not 
crowded with villages ? and whether every ilreet be noL thronged with 
paiftngers ? ' 

This apparent affluence of inhabitants, in a country where one 
fourth of the population are rarely seen abroad, convinces us 
that the inhabitants bear a relatively great proportion to th? su- 
perficies of occupied land. Our author has excluded a fourth 
of the area * for tracts of land nearly or wholly waste ; * but 
this is in addition to one sixth, previously allowed in his calcula- 
tion fo? lands c deemed irreclaimable and barren/ and wastes 
liable to pay revenue. This classification is not very intelligible. 
Does our author comprehend in the former, the extensive tracts 
of forests, such as the Sundrivana 5 and indicate, under die la 

C 3 
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ter, the barren and waste tracts which occur in fertile and cul- 
tivated districts ? If this exposition be correct, we shall be at 
a lof»s under what head to place the rich pastures which occupy 
so great a proportion of the whole superficies. An incidental 
expression in a subsequent passage, would induce us to conclude 
that these must find a place amongst the waste lands*—* Cows 
urc usually fed near home, on reserved pastures, or on the waste 
lands of the village. ’ But, without adverting to the injudicious 
choice of the term selected to indicate lands from which the pea- 
sant derives so capital a part of his subsistence and profit, our 
astonishment is extreme, to find them rated at only a sixth of 
the whole area, whilst the land in tillage is estimated at a third. 
We should certainly have been disposed to reverse these propor- 
tions, in the part of Bengal with which we are familiar : and we 
find that Mr Grant estimates the pasture land at two fifths, 
whilst he allots only one fifth for the portion in cultivation. 

To the writings of that meritorious servant of the Company, 
Mr Cojebrooke appears to have devoted little attention. We find 
him once quoted, in a note, and that inaccurately, which we 
think it right to rectify, in order to preclude important miscon- 
ceptions. 

‘ The flandard, ? fays our author, c for the regulation of rates lias 
been loft. We learn from Mr James Giant, in his obfervations on the 
revenues of Bengal, that the afTefTment was limited not to exceed, hi 
the whole, a fourth part of the a&ual grofs produce of the foil. The 
antient qnethod of tftimating the refources from the product is explain- 
ed in .the Ayin Acberi. ? 

Mr Colehrooke has inadvertently pnistated the fact asserted by 
Mr Grant. That gentleman states one half of the crop $o be 
the general contribution from corn, when paid in kind ; but one 
fourth of the estimated value when paid in specie, which was 
optional with the cultivator. But as our author thinks the origi- 
nal standard is now lost, he, of course, couceives that this fact 
rests on the single authority of Mr Grant. Yet, in the Ayin 
Acberi itself, the proportion of a fourth is distinctly stated. In 
the Muntukheb al Bab, the following passages authenticate the 
original standard on which the Asul Tumar Jumma was con- 
structed by Rajah Tudor Mull. 

4 A new mode of collt£fc»ng the revenues was alfo adopted, and nam- 
ed ButtaV ; the aggregate qoantjty of gr^in produced, in the autumnal 
and vernal harvefts, by the foie influence of the periodical rains, under- 
went an equal divifion ; one half rewarding the labour of the hufband- 
man, and the remainder being appropriated by government. , 

Again, ... 

* The dues of government might alfo be colle&ed in money, if judg- 
ed preferable, in the proportion of the fourth of the eftiraated produce 
of each Biga, * 

* * The 
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The same fact Is attested by Shah Nuaz Khan, in his biogra* 
phy of .Rajah Tudor Mull. 

. 4 He exacted the fourth of the produce in money ; and in kind .di- 
vided. the crop, which was called Buttai . 9 

Considerable perplexity will- be found also to occur in Mr 
Colebrooke’s manner of considering the subject of Zemindari 
rights. 

4 In one point of view, the Zemindars, a* defeendants of antient in- 
dependent Rajahs, or as the fuccdfors of their defeendants, feemed 
to have been tributary princes. In another light, they appeared to he 
only officers of government. Perhaps their real character partook of 
both. ' 

We know, in point of fact, that none of the considerable Ze- 
mindars of Bengal are descended from independent sovereigns, 
and that their possessions are comparatively of very recent dare. 
The observation, then, only tends to embarrass the* question, by 
the introduction of an irrelevant supposition. 

It only remains to consider the hints suggested by the enlight- 
«ned benevolence of Mr Colebrooke, for the amelioration of uiir 
Indian dominions. They consist of two propositions : J.rf, That 
the capital employed in agriculture is too small, and injudiciously 
applied. 

4 If Bengal had a capital in the hands of enterprizing and intelligent 
proprietors, who employed it in agriculture, manufactures, and internal 
commerce, thefe arts would be improved ; and with more and better 
productions from the fame labour, the fituation of the labourers would 
be Ids precarious, and more affluent. 7 

Let us examine this proposition. A more intelligent cultlva-* 
tion would indisputably raise a greater quantity of produce : But 
is it the penury of its produce of which Bengal lias to com- 
plain ? In a country where corn does not pay the expense of 
cultivation, would the production of a still greater quantity aug- 
ment its value ? The produce is now exuberant, and the defect* 
of the agricultural system cannot be demonstrated by the scan- 
tiness of the produce as stated by our author himself. We ap- 
prehend, from Mr Cdlebrooke’s statements, corroborated by our 
own observation, that it is not the produce, but the constant de- 
mand, which should be augmented, to alleviate the situation of 
the husbandmen. But who are the intelligent and enterprizing 
proprietors, to whose assistance he would have recourse ? .Would 
he recommend the rescission of the act of Parliament, which pre- 
cludes Englishmen from purchasing or Fanning lands ? To re- 
wind an act of the Legislature, which places the character of the 
British nation 

4 Above all Greek, above all Roman fame ?* 
act of justice and enlightened policy, without which, we will 
C 4* venture 
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venture to affirm, one half of the lands of Bengal would, ere 
this, have become the property of Englishmen, and the ^natives 
would have been strangers on their own soil. * But perhaps we 
mistake Mr Colebrooke’s idea, and will not pursue this topic 
further. Should that prove the case, the permanent settleftient, 
by the sale of lands to supply deficiency of revenue, seems to 
provide for the introduction of more enterprizing, and more afflu- 
ent proprietors, into the landed system* The purchasers usually 
consist of wealthy natives, who have acquired their fortunes by 
commerce : their habits of industry, their enterprize and their 
capital, under the encouragement held forth by a permanent as- 
sessment, may, it is hoped, be advantageously employed in rural 
concerns. 

The second proposition is the encouragement of agriculture, 
in facilitating exportation, by lowering the rates of freight, and 
the duties on Bengal sugar in England, The length to which we 
have carried our analysis of this important and valuable publica- 
tion, prevents us from entering on a subject so much perplexed 
by jarring interests ; and obliges us to conclude by repeating our 
warm general approbation of the contents of this work. 


Art. III. The Stranger in Ireland ; or, a Tour in the Southern 
and Western Parts of that Country in the Tear 1805. By John 
Carr, Esq. of the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple ; 
Author of a Northern Summer, or Travels round the Baltic ; 
the Stranger in France, &c. &c. 

£ were glad to see a tour through Ireland by Mr Carr ; for 
though a hasty traveller, and an incorrect writer, we 
judged, from his former publications, tli.it he had talents for ob- 
servation, and for lively description. Wc expected that he would 
throw new lights upon the state of Ireland ; that country, for 
which, as Lord Chesterfield said, c God has done so much and 
man so little. ' The union has certainly created a demand for 
a statistical, economical, moral and political view of Ireland, 
with a clear explanation of the causes which have, for nearly 
three centuries, impeded its progress in civilisation; and a state- 
ment of’ such remedies as sound policy and practical humanity 
suggest for its improvement. ' 

Spenfer, 

# It is difficult to deferibe the aftonifhment with which foreigners 
- learn this a& of magnanimity ip the Britjffi Legislature. Several per- 
Ion# of ddlm&ion in France could not conceal the imprtflion produced 
by mentioning it. - ’* 

L' ) It ' . ' » a 
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Spenfer, who was fecretary to one of the lord lieutenants in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and Sir John Davies, who wis attorney-gene- 
ral and fpeaker of the Houfe of Commons in Ireland in the reign 
of James the L, have left full and able accounts of the Hate of that 
country in their times. The Irifh were then a nation of wander- 
ing Shepherds, and feudal freebooters. The Engliih pale extend- 
ed but to a few counties immediately round Dublin; all without 
were excluded from the benefit of the Engliih laws and proUtftion. 
On the confines of the pale, and in the Engliih marches , a conti- 
nual warfare was carried on between the natives and the fettlcrs;- 
but in thefe petty Cornells there was little of that chivalrous fpirit 
which diftinguifliexl our Scottilh borderers. Neither in pro!** or 
verfe could the hiftory of thefe marauders be told with grace or 
dignity. Spenfer, however, gives an entertaining account of their 
fepts and clans, their Brehon laws, their Boolier, their Co/heerings , 
their Stucas , their long mantles, and their faffron-coloured linen. 
The methods which he propofed for the civilization of the Irifli, 
were the abrogation of the Brehon, and the adoption of the Eng- 
lifli laws; the difperfing Englifh foldiers and fettlers over the 
country to overawe the rebellious, and to induce the weli-difpofcd 
to imitate examples of better modes of life : He recommended alfo 
the dtablilhing of garrifons and magazines for corn, and the build- 
ing of villages, and country fchcols near every parifh church for 
the inllruftion of the common people. 

Sir John Davies, who wrote but a few years after Spenfer died, 
gives a funilar account of the country, but adds, in his 6 Progrefs 
through the Wajles and tvildejl Parts if the Kingdom / and in his Hif- 
tory of the fcttlement in Uifter, an in ter effing view of the efforts 
made to accelerate the progrefs of civilization, and the fuceefs 
with which thefe judicious attempts were attended. The right 
claimed by the foldieTS, to take at will, from the peafantry, man’s 
meat, and horfe’s meat, and ev* n money ; the damnable cuftom (as 
Sir John juftly ftyles it) of coin and livery, a cuftom € which, ef- 
tablifbed in hell, as it was in Ireland, would have overturned the 
kingdom of Beelzebub, * was aboiilhed. The pernicious cuftom s 
of taniftry and gavelkind, by which the defeent of property was 
rendered uncertain,; and its fubdivifion an encouragement to idle— 
»efs, were now broken through. The lands were fet, and their 
defetnt eftabliihed according to the actual Englifh law. The Bre- 
con laws were altogether abrogated, and to mailing like a rational 
and equal adminiftration of juitice commenced. The number of 
judges of aflize were incre a fed, and they went regular circuits 
jth rough yhe kiogdom; * whereas the circuits, in former times, 
went bur rotrtid about the pale, like the circle of the cynofura 
pjbout the pole. * Trials by jury were inflituted ; but Sir John 
" ‘ - 1 obfejrvcs, 
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obfcrvos, that * many of the poor people were very unwilling to' be 
fwprn of the juries, left, if they condemned any man, his friends, 
in revenge, fhouid rob, or burn, or kill them for it j the like mif-r 
chief having happened to divers jurors fmee the laft feflfon holden 
there/ 

Sir John Davies, who (hews himfelf a true friend to Ireland, 
made efforts, in this J Progrtfs, to inquire into the ftatc of the church 
lands and benefices ; * but my lords the bifhops were not well 
pleafed that laymen fhouid intermeddle with thefe things, and did 
ever anfwer, Let us alone with that bufinefs. Take you no care 
Of that. ’ The churches were miferably out of repair ; fuch as 
were got up for prefentation only thatched ; and, lays Sir John, 
« the poor vicars that came to our camp were moft ragged, igno- 
rant creatures, not worthy the meaneft of their livings, though 
thofe were many of them but of 40s. per annum.* The non-refi- 
dence of the protdlant bifhops was much complained of ; and a 
proverb is quoted, which was frequently in the mouth of one of 
the greateft of thefe prelates, * That an Irifh prieft is np better 
than a milch cow/ 

Davies, as well as the great Bacon, had fagacity enough to pre- 
dict, that unlefs meafures of liberal policy were adopted for the 
government of the country, i Ireland civil would beqome more 
dangerous than Ireland favogc . 3 What Davies could, he did ; 
and what he could not eftett, he fuggefted. He obtained amnCf- 
ties for the offences of the rebels who returned to their allegiance^ 
remiflion of old debts and quit-rents due to the crown : he oblite- 
rated, as far as poflible, the remembrance of antient feuds and 
party diftinctions j reftrained the exceffes of the foldiery j and, be- 
fides eftablifhing a regular adminiftration of juftice, did his utmoft 
to obtain fome education for the poor of the country. 

Of the progrefs of civilization in Ireland after his time, and of 
the fteps by which it Was retarded or advanced, we have no dif- 
tinft view. There have, indeed, appeared voluminous pamphlets, 
profefling to treat of the ftate of that country •, but thefe relate 
chiefly to party queftions. Arthur Young’s Tour has been much 
and defervfcdly applauded as a faithful and lively picture of that 
kingdom when he faw it ; but that was nearly thirty years ago. 
Much remains to be learned •, and we therefore opened with eager- 
nefs a new tour through Ireland, which we hoped would represent 
to us Ireland as it was, and as it is. But, alas ! we were mifera- 
bly difappointed. We found Mr Carr’s quarto, a book of ftale 
jefts, and fuifome compliments. All the old ftories of bulls and 
Blunders, which, as we are informed, have for year§ paft been re- 
gularly brought forward for the recreation of every neW lord-lieu- 
tenant a#d his fecretarv, are here colle&ed for the edification of 
\ 4 ‘ the 
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the public. The Stranger in Ireland was, it seems* upon his arrival 
bountifully fupplied, by the hofpitable Hibernians, with all the good 
things in which that convivial nation abounds. With a little more 
tafteand judgment, he might havearranged thefe foas toaffbrd agree- 
able entertainment to his readers ; but, to fave himfelf the trouble 
of thought or arrangement, he has emptied and overwhelmed us 
with his common-place book. For one beauty this work is indeed 
eminently diftingui(hed,^~for the beauty of contraft; that fpecies 
of contraft, which refults from want of order, where grave and 
gay, juft and abfurd, fine and vulgar, fublime and ludicrous, fuc- 
ceed each other, fo as to create in the highelt degree the pleafure of 

unexpeftedrtefs* ' This pleafure, indeed, gradually abates as we pro- 
ceed ; for we are at length taught to expeffc the recurrence of thefo 
ftrange figures, which come round and round again like the pic- 
tures in a Savoyard's magic-lantern ; whilft the fame tone of a 
{how-man, kept up inceflantly, mult at lalt weary the mod en- 
during ear. Let no impatient reader of this volume relort to the 
index in hopes of (kipping with celerity and advantage. The 
table of contents will rather miflead than direft ; it will entice 
him on, and leave him difappointed and provoked. The knack of 
giving good heads to - chapters has been carried to a high and 
treacherous (late of perfettion. Wc are often cheated into read- 
ing a ftupid chapter, as we are entrapped in the newfpapers by 
the beginning of fome paragraph, apparently about Newton or 
Buffon,— about fome new difeovery in optics, or natural hiftory, 
which proves in the end nothing more than a lottery advertife- 
ment. Our Author’s table of contents may be molt inviting to 
the large tribe of anecdote-mongers and defuitory readers * but 
furely, numerous as they are, their tafte (hould not have been ex- 
dufively confuted, to the utter negledft of the interetts of pur- 
chafers, who fet fome little value upon their money or their time. 

Befides being difappointed in the folid contents, we were dif- 
gufted with the manner of this book. It is worfe written than any 
of Mr Carr’s former tours. The ityle is both carelefs and affec- 
ted, trivial and inflated 5 his fine fentences are fometimes without 
meaning, and often without grammar ; and his high-flown de- 
feriptions, which are neither profe nor poetry, frequently terminate 
in ftriking inftances of the bathos. For example, take the follow- 
ing account of his arrival at Killarncy. 

4 The evening, fhrouded in black clouds charged with rain, rapidly 
fet In 5 the wind roared ; and only the light-blue fmoke of the cabin 
relieved the univerfally deep embrowned fterility of the feene. In theft 
and mojl other dijlrifts the trnlk of Jhcep is uftd. * 

His description of Mucrofs-Abbey is not inferior. 

♦ The graceful ruins of Mucrofs-Abbey on our right, half embofqmed 

in 
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in a group of luxuriant and ftately trees, influenced \ as foon as fien, the 
bridle* of our borfes. * 

It is a pity that our tourift, before he began to defcribe KiHar* 
n$y, had not attended to the monition of a celebrated author, who 
thus writeth ; 

* I have at length feen what I have long wifhed to fee,-~*thia wonder# 
droos lake ! To attempt to defcribe it, would require the ableft of the 
anticnt poets, or of modern poets ; wherefore T%all never attempt it. * * 

Though we regret, that Mr Carr did not attend to this diffuafive 
paragraph, yet we do not aecufe him of being ignorant of the me- 
rits, of the performance in which it is contained j for his ftyie fre- 
quently reminds us of the manner of the author to whom it is at- 
tributed, — the celebrated George Falkener. In his peculiar ufe of 
pronouns, in his heterogeneous anecdotes, and in his mode of 
dragging into a fentence a multitude of words and ideas foreign 
to the principal purpofe, Mf Carr is not inferior to this great ori- 
ginal ; the refemblance of ftyie is indeed fo ftriking, that we 
fhould almoll fufpedl him of ftudied imitation- We fhall felcft a 
few parallel pafiages. 

Mr Carr fays, 

4 I cannot help gratifying my readers in this ftage of our tour with 
the refult of an a&ive and anxious inquiry, which I made of the exift- 
ence of a cuftom in fome parts of Ireland, equally cruel and impolitic, 
&c* It is with real pleafure that I have it in my power, upon the au- 
thority of feveral gentlemen of great rtfpe&ability refiding in various 
parts of Ireland, to ftate, that at this day the cujlom of ploughing and 
harrowing by the horfe 9 s tail does not cxift. Long fmee, it (hocked the 
humanity and excited the interference of the legiflature; for I find that, 
in the year 1634, when Lord Strafford was lord-deputy, an a£t was paf* 
fed againft this cruel ufage. * 

Mr Falkener faid before him, 

* The Irifti formerly ploughed by the tail itoith bullocks* But upon Dr 
£wift*s voyage to the Houynhams being publifhed, and his faying fo 
much in praife of horfes, this barbarous, horrid, atrocious, (hocking, de- 
tollable, cruel, nefarious cuftom, was aboliftied by ad of Parliament* 
See an abridgment of the Irifh Jlatues , sold by me in Parliament 
Street. * 

Carr 

informs us, ‘ that Ceres bears a ftrong affinity to the. Irifh word Cuir'm 9 
or Cair'rn , to fow or plant ; and that Trealtalamh t a plongher of 
the earth, is not unlike Triptolemus ; 9 

Faekener 


* The Epiftlc to Gorges Edmond Howard, £fq,, with notes by 
George Falkener, Efq., was the production of Huffily Burgh Jephfon, 
aiid lotne either wit^ during thevadmimftration^ of Lord Towafend in 
Jreiiuwh, 
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Falkener, 

more modeft than Carr in his pretenfions, claims only the ith- 
provement of the plough for the Iriih. 

* Ploughs are an inftrument for turning up the earth, firft invented 
by TriptSemus, a near relation of the goddefs Ceres, and afterward* 
much improved by Mr John Wynne, baker, of the Dublin Society . 9 
, Ag»i% our authors have a coincidence of thought and expreffion 
on the happy fubjed of bulls. 

Carr. 

t An Irirtiman and a bull form a twin thought in an Englifhman'a 
mind ; long and inveterate prejudices have made them as inseparable in 
rcfle&ion as a bull and his horns. I went to France in the full per- 
fuafion of feeing a race of lean men, and found them of the ordinarp 
and ftature ; and many of them of a bulk and vigour that an un- 
travelled Englifliman would rclu&antly give credit to. I went to Ire- 
land, expeding a bull to fly out ev&y Irifhman’s mouth every third 
time he fpoke. That the lower dafies make bulls, I believe, becaufe 
1 have been well informed that they do, and becaufe the lower clafles of 
other countries make them alfo. * 

George Falkener, who was as tender upon the fubjed of blun- 
dering, and as zealous for the honour of the Iriih as Mr Carr 
feemsto be, volunteered in their defence ; and, as Mr Carr jumbles 
together the French and Irifh in his vindication, Mr Falkener, 
with equal propriety, drags the Germans and Iriih into the fame 
exculpatory paragraph. 

« The Germans are, in general, fuppofed to be a proud people. Ju- 
lius Caefar and Mr Nugent give them this chara&er ; but the Iriih 
are very unjufUy charged with a talent of blundering ; but it is well 
known that the people exprefa themfelves in their native tongue, the 
Englifb, with more perfpieuity and precifion. The Dean of St Patrick 
was of this opinion, who, though born and bred in England, always de- 
clared himfelf, when fober, to be an Iri^hman. , 

At Cork we expected some good jokes ; because Mr Falkener, 
to whose authority we may refer with implicit confidence, informs 
us, that Attica was called the Cork of Greece. Accordingly, 
we find that our traveller’s taste for wit improved as he approach- 
ed Cork. As he was going up a hill, having humanely helped 
a carrier to reload his car, the witty native thanked him in the 
following attic manner. 

« Ah, may your Honour live long, very long ! V 
The brilliancy of this repartee is to be equalled only by the 
.Kerry postillion’s wit, thus recorded page 175. 

*• Your Honour ’< — faid our driver, upon our obferving that one of his 
horfes plunged—* that mare is always very unafy in going down hill. * 
From these bon-mots, and from the various anecdotes of King 
Donahue— Lord Castlereagh and his young friend Sturrock — the 

immaculate 
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uwwulate St Brklget^Carrolan and Miss Bridget Cruise— that 
celebrated antiquarian Mr Grose and the butcher— Lorfii Avon-* 
more and the calf — from these and a thousand more, 

1 - 4 Ah, dread the thoufand frill unnamed behind ’ 9 > 

we are convinced that Mr Carr has the same indefatigable taste 
for collecting anecdotes of celebrated characters, for which Mr. 
* Falkener was distinguished. In zeal, Mr Carr is equal to his 
master, but not in prudence, nor in that * first and greatest art, 
the art to blot , 9 as will appear by the following. 

* » - Falkener. 

- i I undertook a journey to London to colled materials for the life of 

Mr John Dryden, a poet well known in the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond ; but, after remaining there three months for this purpofe, I could 
Only learn that he was accuftomed to fit in a big chair among the witg 
at Button’s ; and this?, my friends telling me, not being fufficient for 
a life of faid poet, l accordingly difjontinufcd it. I alfo begun a life 
of the Dean of St Patrick's, in a ftyle which was much admired, and 
equal to the fine limplicity of the Greeks, and the Dean himfelf, which 
I began in this manner — * Dean Swift was a man who had wax in his 
' cars. '—I am in pofTeflion of many other anecdotes known to no perfon 
now living ; and when they are completed, it will be publifhed by me 
apd my executors in Parliament-Street. ’ 

In Mr Carr’s eagerness to introduce specimens of the poetical 
talents of his friends, and in the judgment with which he selects, 
we must admit that he is superior even to his prototype. Allow- 
ing, however, for the difference between the tragic and comic 
muses, they may be fairly set in competition with each other. 

Carr. 

« The following beautiful lines fr6m the pen of that diftinguilhed 
man, whofe verfatility of genius is the aftooifhment and admiration of 
all who have been within the range of it, Curran, will prove how the 
mourning mufe can afFed in Ireland. 9 

On feeing the Funeral of the Rev . Alexander Lamelliere . 

By John Philpot Curran, Esq. 

• For fee, beneath that fable pall, 

Extended on that bier, 

Lie the remains, the earthly all 
Of youthful Lamelliere. 

But none, oh Death ! thy pow’r can fly : 
l#vain we fhed the tear ; 

We know 'tie vain *, yet every eye 
Mull weep for Lamelliere. 

So will we think on Lamelliere ; 

. Recal his precepts fweet ; 

His name lhali to our hearts be dear, 

Whilc.mcm’ry holds her feat* 

Th«l* 
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There are eleven more of these mortuary stanzas, of equal 
merit with the alcove. 

FaliCener. 

* The Reverend Dr Clarke, Vice-Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, hath a very fine taste for poetry, which plainly appeareth 
by the specimen annexed, as it was first published . 9 

On a Lady* s forgetting her Riding Hat . 

By the Rev. Dr. Clarke, when Vice-Provost, &c. 

* Fair Anna had rro heart to give, 

So left her head behind* 

Bright Mina, on whole fmilcs I live, 

Was not by half fo kind. 

Both head and heart fhe with her brought, 

And both lh; took away, 

, And with her carried all Ihe caught, 

That’a all that ga r /ed that day. 9 

Mr Carr is not merely the eulogist of wits and poets : every 
man he meets is well-bred, witty, eloquent, generous, admired, 
or at least well-known ; every lady, of course, is fair and ele- 
gant, accomplished, amiable, graceful, enchanting, perfectly well 
informed or distinguished for talents. He is the most courteous, 
and the most fortunate of travellers j he wins his easy way from 
house to house, and leaves, at every hospitable mansion, accord-, 
ing to the custom of ancient Irish bards, a planxty y celebrating 
the virtues, charms, or high descent of the hostess. Far he it 
from us to censure the generous overflowings of gratitude : but 
we must own, that our author has, on some occasions, startled 
our Scottish notions of economy, by the profuseness of his remu- 
neration for trifling civilities. For instance, is he not, even at 
his first setting out, rather too lavish in payment for a few slices 
of broiled mutton, when he vows — ‘ upon the cabin-table of the 
Holyhead Packet, to tell every one, who might ever read him, 
that he was relieved from the u gloomy dilemma ” (of hunger) by 
a lady of fashion , an Irish woman, and a poetess, — the accom- 
plished and, elegant authoress of several charming poems, and par- 
ticularly some beautiful well-known lines ’ — which we forbear to 
quote. 

"As it is easy, on every occasion, to pour forth, fresh from the 
mint, supplies of the * aerial coin 9 of praise, there can be no 
danger of a bankruptcy irk the complimentary line of business \ 
but is there not reason to apprehend that an immoderate issue 
may depreciate the value of the coin, and destroy the currency 
of the tokens ? Indiscriminate praise, like indiscriminate satire, 
destroys its own purpose. In Mr Carr's tour, there are no less 
than 88 pages of quotation, one sixth of the whole quarto : these 

quotations 
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quotetionscontam many specimens of the wit and eloquence of 
Curran, Kirwan, and Grattan. The rage for reading every thing 
that lias been written, said or thought* by celebrated characters,, 
flow exposes all distinguished persons to the danger of having 
every careless word* which escapes them in private conversation^ 
conn’d, and set down in a note-book, thence to be transferred to 
the anas of the anecdote-monger, or the quartos of the fashion* 
able tourist. Literary legacy-hunters now display the most inde- 
cent anticipation of their expected gains : not content With the 
ho£e$ bf what may come to their share after the death of their 
friend or patron, they take possession of his spoils during his 
lifetime $ and he has the misery of seeing his reputation torn to 
pieces, without the power to defend himself, — without even the 
consolation of coiiiplaint ; for all this is clone with a profusion of 
compliments, and with the best intentions imaginable. A man 
may resent the malice of an enemy 5 but what remedy has he 
against the kindness of a friend ? According to the different na- 
ture of their talents, the victims suffer in different proportions, 
The man of wit is least aggrieved. ‘ Whoever , 9 says Dr Johnson, 
* tries to recommend Shakespeare, by select quotations, will suc- 
ceed like the pedant in Hieroeles, who, when he offered his house 
to sale, carried a brick in his pocket as a specimen . 9 Of the ta- 
lents of the brickmaker, we can judge, however, in some degree, 
by the single brick. A bon-mot is a good thing by itself $ a whole* 
from which we can form some judgment of the wit : but the 
orator is the sufferer by this retail trade. A stroke of eloquence, 
a simile, or an allusion, lose half their power, and all their beauty, 
when taken out of their proper place, and deprived of introduc- 
tion and accompaniment. Whoever has been accustomed to at- 
tend to public oratory, must know how much of its effect de-. 
pends upon the time and place, upon contrast, and upon the 
connexion of the parts of an harangue : none of these can ap- 
pear in the insulated sentences, which our collector obtrudes 
upofi our attention, and from which we are perversely inclined 
to withhold admiration, because it is imperiously demanded. 
The reader is disposed to be displeased, when all exercise of hi$> 
judgment is in a despotic manner precluded by such titles to pa- 
ragraphs as the following. ^ . ■ * 

4 Exquifitc ironical htimour. — Fine defcription of an informer.— 
Striking fpecimens of eloquence and ftyle in writing. * 

is but justice to Mr Carr to display some of his best atieo* 
dotes,, whkb we shall do, without prejudicing the reader against’ 
them by exaggerated epithets of praise. , f 

f. 4 The drefa of the beggars in, Dublin is deplorably filthy^ 
and induced a wit to fav, that he never knew what the in 
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London did with their caft clothes, tijk he found that they were fold to 
the Dublin beggars. * 

P. 84 -*— ‘ It was upon thefteps of this place (the General Poft- Office 

in Dublin) that Curran and Lord — ; were Handing, when the 

latter, who had voted for the Union, as he looked towards the late 
Parliament-Hmife, which was then in a forlorn ftate of mutilation, 
obfervcd— “ How fhockiner our old Parliament* Hnufe looks, Curran! yf 
To which the witty barrifter finely replied — u True, my Lord, it ia 
ufual for murderers to be afraid of ghofb. 99 

P. 20 6.—* A Viceroy of Ireland diked one of his chaplains, u Why 
there were no toads in Ireland ? 99 To which he replied— 1 M Becaufe, 
your Excellency, there are fo many toad-eaters . 99 

4 I mu ft not omit to fay, that General Doyle has afcribcd a new 
animal to Ireland. Upon a traveller’s telling him that he had been in a 
country where the bugs were fo large and powerful, that two of them 
would drain a man’s blood in one night, the General wittily replied, 
4i My good Sir, we have the fame animals in Ireland, but they are 
there called by another name, they are called bum-bugs. 99 

P. 437. — Mr Carr relates an anecdote of an Irish dragoon, 
which is highly honourable to hib country ; but we refer to it, 
instead of extracting it, because we think it will appear to most 
advantage in the work itself. At 

We extract the following passages, not omy as favourable spe- 
cimens of the author’s manner, but as just representations of the 
Irish, and as slight circumstances from which the politician and 
philosopher may draw some important conclusions. 

* The next morning 1 attended the quarter* feffiona (at Kitlarney) at 
which a barrifter presided. At this meeting, the character of the 
people was ftrikingly developed. The greateil good humour prevailed 
in the court, which was a large, naked room, with a quantity of turf 
piled up in one corner of it. Every face looked animated ; fcarcely 
s*iy decorum was kept ; but jnftice was expedilioufly, and l believe 
jfubftantially, adminillered by the barrifter, who is addreffed by that 
name, and who appeared to be perfe&ly competent to the difeharge of 
his judicial duties. He was elevated above the reft. A fellow, like 
every one of his countrymen in or out of court, loving law to his foul, 
pmje&ed himfelf too forward to hear a caufe which was proceeding ; 
the officer of the court, who, like the bell in Peeping Tom of Co- 
ventry, made a horrible noife by endeavouring to keep filence, ftruck 
this anxious unlucky wight a,blow on the head with a long pole, almoft 
Sufficiently forcible to have felled an ox : the fellow rubbed his head ; 
Xll the affembly broke out in a loud laugh, in which the objed of their 
mirth could not reCft joining. Inftead of counfel, folic if ors pleaded s 
one of them Was examining X ruftic, a witnefs on behalf of bts client 
whe# I entered : the poor fellow fufFered anfwers, unfavourable to the 
party for sfohom he appeared, to efcape him ; upon which, after half a 
dozen imprecations, the falieicor threw the teftameal 00 whi^h he had 
yol, x. no. 19. JD bees 
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bmi fworn at his bead ; a fecond laugh followed : another fellow fwore 
: backwards and forwards ten tim^r in as many minutes ; and whenever 
, be was deteHtd in the molt abominable petjury, the auditory waa 
- , thrown into convulfions of merriment* The barrifter held in his hands, 
not-, the (cab s v.f jutlioe, hut a little br*fs machine, for weighing /hillings, 
Similar to that which I defciihed to have been ufed by myfair glover im 
' Dublin, and which wan in frequent rcquifition upon the judicial feat, 

, tor afeertaining the due weight of fees paid into court ; — another proof 
of the injurious cfFctls of the vmtehed date of the circulating medium ! 

. The day before, a young nobleman, whole political genius and unble- 
mi(hed integrity have been Jince fo brilliantly brought forward, by the 
demil'e of one of the moll incorruptible and eloquent, though not the 
mufl fircce&ftd o£ rmniders, was leafed on the bench, for the purpofe 
of obferving the habits of the people : I allude to the prefent Chan- 
ctllor of the Exchequer, Lord Henry Petty. His prefence was re- 
garded ns- a flattering compliment ; but whether it kept thofe Tons of 
drollery and imrth in better order, X know not, 

* When his Lorddup was prefent, a culprit was fentenced to three 
month* imprifonment : as he was conduced out of court, the fellow 
fjnd,. “ By, Jafus, it is all owin^to his Lord/hip, long life to him ; 
if he had not ht.u there, 1 kntnv the barriller, as worthy a gentleman 
as ever lived, would only have fentcnccd me for a fortnight ; but he 
thought* as the yoMfSHunrd was there, if he had let me off more aisy, 
he would not have been thought to have done his duty ; and there 
it is. " 

Another quarter -session at Cork attracted our author’s atten- 
tion •, and his account of it deserves to be recorded, as corrobora- 
tive evidence of the assertion, that the lower Irish are proud of 
their talents for litigation, and not yet ashamed of those habits of 
jocular perjury, in which they have been encouraged, rather than 
discountenanced, by the higher classes, who treat such faults in 
these poor ignorant people as matter of merriment and ridicule, 
and not with reprobation and abhorrence. 1 On ne se guerit pas 
li’un defaut, qui plait . 9 

* In the courfe of my rambles, I was attraffced by a crowd upon 
Tome fteps, and found that the quarter-feffions were holding, I entered 
a difinal hall, vyhere an afliftant barrifter preiided : the fatye merjy noife 
.and Confufion prevailed here as at Killarney. I found »*Wild Iri/hman, 
a facetious fellow, upon the table, feated in a chair, and under examin- 
ation, attended by an interpreter. “ D’ye know ” faid the examining 
foKcitor (who officiated as counfel) “ the traverfers in the dock l ” 
4t pl ? 7 « you, I know them both by what I have heard, , was the 
anfwer. — [A loud laugh. ] — Thefollowing qtieftion produced one of the 
moil favodhte figures of ipeech amongft the low Irift* . “ W<Jl, Sir, 
did he confeft at all l 99 Anfwer* Plaze your honour, be would not 
confefs a hVporth ; ” i* e. the worth of a halfpenny. " I kno^ JQ u 
jwtcB, 99 feid one of the Jury to another witnefs. « Oh glaaf ” 
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faid the witnefs, u you never knew me but out of hohefty. w — [An* 
otfier laugh.]— This fellow contradi&ed himfclf many timed ; but al- 
ways with fo much humour, that the graveft judge could fcarcely , have 
preferved a due folemnity of face* So naturally difpofed are the lower 
orders to drollery, that I found perjury, if it had any thing of humour 
in it, feemed to be ftripped of all its culpability, The government, has 
a&ed wifely, in appointing gentlemen regularly bred to the law to pre- 
fide in thefe courts, who are capable, by habits of invert igation, of dif- 
cerning truth, however deeply concealed, and who know the genius 
and condition of the people thoroughly. Amidft all this facetious pre- 
varication and fmiiing qonfufion, I was affurod, from very good autho- 
rity, and in the caufes to which I fixed my attention I found it to he fo, 
that juftkre was fairly adminiftered. At the fame time, I think, the a- 
melioration of the lower people demands, that wherever a perverfion of 
truth, under the folemn obligation of an oath, appears, however calcu- 
lated, by attendant fpecious wit and humour, to difarm feverity, it 
ought to excite the ftrongeft animadverfton of the Bench ; which, I am' 
convinced, from the uncommon acute fenfibility of the lower people, 
would fpeedily cover the crime with ignominy . 9 

We perfectly agree with our author in the opinion, that some 
reform is much wanted in this mode of administering justice in 
Ireland. He was fortunate in seeing assistant barristers^ who 
did honour to the choice of government, by maintaining some 
decorum in their courts. But the integrity or abilities of those 
individuals to whom power is delegated, cannot, in the judg- 
ment of a good legislator, be any excuse for the imprudence, or 
any compensation tor the hazard, of entrusting it to them with- 
out proper restrictions. All who know how much of human 
virtue depends upon situation or institution, would not wish to 
place others, or to be placed themselves, in circumstances where 
their passions and interests must give them continual temptations 
to swerve from their duty, and where they have frequent oppor- 
tunities of doing wrong, without much danger of reprehension. 
An assistant barrister is a newly created officer of justice, still 
unknown in Great Britain. Lately, the Crown has appointed, 
for each county in Ireland, a barrister of five years standing, to 
aid, in difficult cases, the justices at sessions. Thoggh it is par- 
ticularly provided by Parliament, these, assistants .should not 
arrogate place or precedency, they have, notwithstanding, in 
mb st counties, assumed preeminence, and, in consequence, the 
old magistrates and principal gentry of the country frequently 
absent themselves. To ; their former office as assistants, , there 
has; lately been added an important and highly useful jurisdiction, 
a commission to try cause* of civil contract to the amount of ten 
pounds. Causes of this description, triable under the CivilJBilt 
jdctf are numerous hi Iceland, and formerly took up an unreason 

Q % abto 
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able portion of the time and attention of the Judged of a&tize. 
They are now tried at sessions ; and there is reason to believe 
that justice is at present equitably and expeditiously administered. 
But It would surely be more decorous to have the civil business 
carried on as at h&dze$ in one court, whilst the criminal business 
proceeds in another. The assistance of the barrister, sitting as 
judge m the civil court, would always be at hand to expound the 
Uw for the benefit of the country gentlemen •, and some little 
importance would still be left to that useful, necessary, and con- 
stitutional body of magistrates, who distribute justice without sa- 
laries, of without any reward but the sense of fulfilling their du- 
ty j when we say without reward, we speak of country magi- 
strates, who seldom accept of shillings and sixpences for sum- 
monses and warrants. It is dangerous to encroach upon consti- 
tuted authorities ; aiul although it is said, w ith some truth, and 
with some satire, that nothing is well done in Britain that is done 
for nothing, we must still look back with reverence to our earli- 
est institutions, to a period which, amidst barbarous manners, e- 
sfctblished the foundations of our admirable constitution. . We 
shouldjspeak with deference upon a subject where our information 
is nj# perhaps stilRcien^; but we have been, assured that assistant 
barristers, iu Ireland are permitted to plead as counsel at assizeS, 
in the very counties where they pre.side at sessions. Does it ne- 
ver happen, that he who has been judge at the sessions, becomes 
an advocate at the assizes in the same cause ? Have .opulent or 
powerful clients no influence in such delicate situations ? , Do 
party prejudices and electioneering politics produce no bias ? It 
would be easy to obviate all suspicion, by making it a rule, that 
assistant barristers should never be appointed to act in tire coun- 
ties where their own property lies, and that they should never 
plead' as lawyers in the counties where they act as judges, at ses- 
sions. Any increase of salary which may be .necessary to remu- 
nerate these gentlemen for these privations, will be money well 
bestowed, as it will materially improve the administration, of this 
branch of justice in Ireland. 

Mr Carr rj^ps above himaelf, when inspired with eloquence by 
virtuous indignation at the sigjitof the horrible state of tnu House 
of Industry in lumerick* He speaks of it as an eye-witness \ we 
cannot therefore doubt die facts* They are a disgrace to that cityi 
The manner in which they are now described by a popular writer, 
will' probably promote the correction of these abuses. If this 
ftijfheiy should prove true, we shall rejoice that Mr Carr has 
. this quarto.: and, from the benevolence apparent in. all 

tll^^itlcman’s writings, we are convinced, that the conscious-, 
having obtained a material benefit for Ids fellow-creatures r 

i would 
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would amply repay him far all the pains and penalties of author* 
ship. 

The account of the Dublin House of Industry confirms ttvift 
art opinion, which we have long entertained, and which cannot 
be more concisely expressed than in the words of our judicious 
countryman Dr Gray *, 1 Fields of industry are better than 
houses <rf industry.* What avail houses of industry, and orphan 
houses, and parish schools, to mend the morals of the people of 
Dublin, when in one street alone there are fifty-two houses li- 
censed to sell spirits ! ‘ That a revenue derived from such a 

source should be an object worthy of encouragement, it is im- 
possdde to believe,* says Mr Cam * It might as well impose s 
tax, won coffins, and inoculate all its subjects with the plague. * 
T he chief part of the information in Mr Carr’s book, is com- 
prised in the last chapter, entitled, ‘ General Remarks. * A- 
mongst other serious topics, he there adverts to the state of edu- 
cation in Ireland. Upon this subject he speaks liberally, though 
in rather too high-flown language. 

< Education, * fays lie, 4 has never beamed on the poor Irifhman ; 
fentiments of honour have never been inftilled into him ; and a fp'rit of 
juft and facial pride, improvement and enterprise, have never opened 
upon him. The poor Irifhman looks around him, and fees a frightful 
void between him and thofc who, in well regulated communities, ought 
to be feparated from each other only by thofe gentle Andes of colour- 
ing that unite the brown ruflfet to the imperial purple, lie has no 
more power of raffing himfelf, than an eagle whole wings have been 
half (horn of their plumage. The legislature has rarely noticed him 
but in anger, — when that ignorance, which it lias never (looped to re- 
move, has precipitated him into ads incompatible with facial tranquil- 
lity, and repugnant to his nature. * 

We learn with great satisfaction, that since the above was 
written, a Board of Education has been appointed in Ireland, 
composed of men of character, .talents, rank, fortune and popu- 
larity, From their united efforts, their country has much to ex- 
pect. They are to inquire into the state of the schools in Ire- 
land ; and we hope that they will endeavour to establish a good 
system ot instruction for the lower classes of the people. By in- 
struction, we do not- mean merely reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ; in these* if we Jiave not been misinformed, the lower 
Irish are .sufficiently well, taught, even in their hdgt*sdml$ y 
(which, by the by, might with more propriety be called ditch- 
schools.) , In arithmetic, especially, the bpvs arc said to be won- 
derfully„expcrt. We are told that, in a great public charity m 
: 0 3 Dunlin, 

kh~ - 

* Effeatial Principles of the Wealth of Nations illuftrated, See. 
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their subtenant. The middleman is, like the doctor* desirous of 
gain j but it is never his interest to destroy the patient. Where- 
ever large capital is deficient, the system of middlemen must pre- 
vail. In the time of Jack Cade’s reoellion, the same complaint 
gainst monopolizers of lands was the watch-word of his adher- 
ents i and so late as the reign of Elizabeth, there .was a similar 
cry in England against engrossing farms. But till capital has been 
collected by numbers, numbers cannot enter into competition for 
farms : the large capitalists alone can stock them j and the un- 
, der tenants must be dependent upon such farmers for the small 
portions of land, which, in Ireland, supply them ^ith tho means 
of existence. Our author despatches, in two sentences, that great 
question in political economy, what is the best food for the poor ? 
We shall here only put in our caveat against the peremptory 
manner in which it is decided. Whoever has seriously consider-* 
ejd the subject, and has read what has been written by Malthus 
ion population, and by Selkirk on emigration, will not lighly ha- 
zard a decision. The Irishman's reply to Mr Carr's inquiry into 
the cause of the great population of Ireland, deserves a serious 
- investigation. 4 By Jasus, Sir, it’s all the potato. * 

Either we are misinformed, or Mr Car r is strangely mistaken 
with regard to the average price of labour in Ireland, which he 
states at 18J. per day. This appeared such an extraordinary as- 
sertion, that we were at the trouble of looking over the whole 
book to verify our reference, which at last we found (page 505.) 
In our search, yrc discovered the cause of his mistake. He had 

* learned (page 419), that the price of labour, near Corl y is 16d. 
pr I8d., which is certainly not $ high rate in the neighbourhood 
of the second city in Ireland : but to call this die average price 

* of labour through the kingdom is a gross error. Such careless 

assertion* wc deem mosf unpardonable blunders \ because they 
mislead all who attempt to reason uppn such false data . For inn 
Stance, how could Malthus himself reconcile the wretchedness 
of superabundant population with such high wages of labour, 
and such low price of provisions, as Mr Carr has stated ? We 
are well assured, that tne average wages of labour in Ireland do 
jiot amount to half the sum wfiich he has mentioned. Those 
who make a tour through a country, see objects ip a new, and 
pften in a more entertaining point of view, than persons whose 
long residence jn the country have rendered* most objects fami- 
liar ; but, on certain points, we can hope to obtain- accurate in- 
formation from those only who have lived in the country,; and 
who, in their* political and economical Observations, have taken 
time into the account., ?>v 

‘ r ' 'Mv 
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Mr Carr has, with much address, evaded the discussion bf ma- 
ny questions on which parties run high irt Ireland; by this po- 
licy he probably hopes to be favourably judged by both sides. 
But it should not be the prime object of a man of talents to steal 
into popularity : his pride should be, to stand forward in the 
cause of truth, to do his utmost to serve his fellow-creatures, 
disdaining the clamours of ignorance and prejudice, secure of 
his reward from the good and wise ; or, if disappointed of this, 
honest fame, able to rest satisfied with his own approbation. 
There is a fashion amongst many well-meaning timid persons, of 
avoiding to speak upon what are called dangerous subjects ; as if 
the danger were created by inquiring into the means of defence ; 
or as if it could be dissipated by pretending that it does not exist. 
Talk of danger, and it will appear, — seems to be the maxim of 
this childish superstition. 

Every body knows, that there have been insurrections and re- 
bellions in. Ireland : that, in 179G, nothing but the dispersion of* 
the French fleet by a storm saved that kingdom from conquest; 
that, in 1798, the plot by which the city of Dublin was to have 
been revolutionized , was not discovered or counteracted, till a few 
hours before the moment appointed for its execution : that, in 
the same year, an inconsiderable French force eifccted an inva- 
sion of Ireland, were joined by numbers of the natives, and pe- 
netrated to the centre of the island : that, in 1808, a nobleman,, 
high in oilicc, and of most respectable character, was assassi- 
nated in the metropolis ; and that, by this premature murder, in 
which the rabble indulged themselves contrary to the wishes and 
orders of their leaders, the plan of another insurrection was dis- 
concerted. 

But these are things of which the timid will not speak^ and 
of which the foolhardy will not thinks The rash do yet more 
mischief in politics than the timorous";' they will not suffer you 
to believe that danger ever exists, notwithstanding the most a- 
larming symptoms ; and they consider it as a proof of want of 
courage, or want of loyalty, to suspect, that things which have 
been so lately, may recur. 

* Ireland ', 9 fay they, ‘ is now pcrfe&ly quiet ; and it is ridiculous 
$nd wicked to fuppofe, that it will ever again be in a ftatc of dill enh- 
ance. There have been Thrafhers, to be Jure, within thefc few months 
in that kingdom ; but thefc were honeft, poor, ignorant fellows, who 
had no bad defigns ; they, collected in large bodies, to be fijire, went 
about at night armed, to adminiiler unlawful oaths ; but the Thrafhero’ 
oath was merely not to pay tithes to prodbors, and to obey Captain 
Thrafcer ; but nobody knew who this captain was, fo that the oath 
was of no confequence. And thofe who refufed to take it, were only 

dragged 
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dragged out of their beds and ducked ; or delivered over to Captain 
Carder, to have their backs carded , (that is, flayed with a fteel inftru- 
meat ufed in dreffing $ax.) 

f But all this was done with jollity, * 

Midnight (houta and revelry. # 

* And thefc political mafleers were all in fancy drefles ; white caps 
on their heads, and white fliirts over their clothes ; fome over uniforms, 
it is £aid 4— -but no hami was done. Befides, their caufe was fo popu- 
lar, that moll of the middling farmers favoured them, and many of the 
thinking men approved of the end, and objected only to the means. 
IJpw, however, the whole affair is fettled by fpecial commifiion ; the 
poor wretches, who have been tried and condemned, have fuffered, and 
are' a fufficient warning to the reft ; though they have, been generally pi- 
tied, becaufe it was obvious that they were merely tools in the hands of 
others, and a&ually did not know what they were about. At all c- 
venta, the country is now perfc&ly quiet ; and we may all fleep in 
.peace. 9 

Yes ! — sleep in peace, like the rash fools who sleep at the foot 
of Mount Vesuvius — secure, because, say they*, there has been 
lately an eruption of the mountain, and, may De, there will not 
be another in our times. 

It is in vain to palter and palliate. Ireland never will be per- 
fectly safe, till the causes of discontent among the great body of 
the people are removed. Complete Catholic emancipation , as it is 
called, should be granted to them ; nothing less will do. As to 
the fight, the arguments in favour of the abolition of the slave- 
trade are not more clear, than those ini favour of the Catholic 
emancipation. But as to the expediency, —it is alleged, if we 
grant the Catholics this, they will ask more. Then it will be 
time to refuse ; but the surmise that people will encroach, is no 
argument against granting them their rights. Expediency can 
never permanently star®%^iinst justice. And after all this, ex- 

K diendjr Exists merely iii imagination. Popery is a mere bug- 
ar. The fear of a Catholic interest in a British parliament is 
absurd. The Catholic gentry in Ireland, of property sufficient 
to become members of the senate, are few, compared with the 
Protestants ; and, what is of more consequence, their interests 
are the same as those of the Protestants. Their property is sub- 
ject to the same danger from invasion or insurrection. The old 
claims to forfeited Irish estates could never be substantiated, 
without despoiling the present opulent Catholics. Property a- 
gainst numbers, is a contest decidedly in favour of property, as 
long as the possessors of property manage their advantages with 
pfudenc* : but oppression makes the danger which it fears. 

The Irifli Catholics, upon their taking the oaths of allegiance and 
f up ternary, ihould, in their political righto, be put exiftly on a 
* footing 
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footing with all the other fubje&s of the empire ; attd fhotxld be> 
relieved from the burthen of tithes paid to minifters from whom 
they receive no inftru&ion. Might not their pricfts, too, be pai& 
by government ? They would then be properly dependent. The late 
grant to the College of Maynooth, for the education of Catholics, 
i& liberal and prudent. It is to be hoped, however, that that cd- 
lege is fubjeft to frequent vifitations. We {hould know what booki' 
are put into the hands of the ftudenrs ; not with a view of interfer- 
ing in the leaft with religious tenets, but to fecure feme pledge that; 
the youth are properly educated. In all other colleges the eturje, 
is univerfally known. With thefe precautions, and with this juft 
toleration, all the lower clafles of the Catholic religion in Ireland 
would be fafe, and good fubjefts ; not only when Engliffi troops 
are in the country, but in all circum fiances. In cafe of an inva** 
fion, it would not be their intereft to join the enemy. It is a 
common Iriffi proverb, that 4 thofe who are upon the ground can 
go no lower. 1 Raife them, and their fear of falling begins to 
operate. In moft countries, the lowed clafs of the people is in the 
fituation of the afs in the fable, caring not who is mafler, fince he 
muft always carry his paniers •, but the afs ceafes to be in this, 
his ufual ltate of neutrality, if his paniers be too heavily laden, 
and if he have hopes that his new mafter will lighten his burthen. 

Independently of all that can be done by the Legiflature, much- 
may be effe&ed towards making the different dafles of people, in 
Ireland coalefce, by the good fenfe of individuals, in their daily 
converfation and intercourfe with each other* All figns of party 
hatred lhould be fuppreffed \ all party words forborn. The appel- 
lations of orangemen and croppies (hould never be heard : Protif* 
taut ajatndancy (hould never be talked of \ nor (hould the term an 
honeji man be ufed cxclufively to dciignate a Proteftant. If this 
liberal policy were univerfally adopted, Ireland would indeed be 
perfeftly quiet and fecure. And it would become, not only a fe-* 
cure, but a flourifhing part of the Britifh empire, if commercialas 
well as religious jealoufies could ceufe. This is another fubjedl, 
which a writer, publiffiing a quarto on Ireland, fhould have dif- 
cufled. The difeuifion would lead us far beyond our limits, which 
we have already tranfgrdTed.: but we cannot avoid observing, in 
general^ that it is a farce to talk of an incorporating union having 
taken place between two countries, whilft the frontiers of each are 
guarded by a hoft of cuftomhoufe officers \ whilft the inhabitants 
cannot pals or repafs from either country, without undergoing a 
fearch as rigorous as if they were in an enemy’s territory \ whilft 
jthe duties and drawbacks of excife operate as checks upon the 
ttansfer of p|6perty> and even upon locomotion. 

Though 
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MrCarfi from prudemiatrootives perhaps, has avoids 
tj| j[ome fubje&s peculiarly interefting to Ireland* yet it i&but jttf* 
4ce to acknowlodge that he has taken great pains to represent the 
Iri£h i|i their true colours, wherever he adverts to tjie prejudices 
of their neighbours* We (hall conclude our fpecjpietis of this 
work with his Chara£ler of the Irifh, which we relievo to be a 
faithful reprefentation of that people, and which, w r e hope, will 
ftrengthen the public intereft in their favour. 

* *' With' few materials for ingenuity to work with, the peafantry of 
Ireland are tnoft ingenious, and, with adequate inducements, laborioufly 
indefatigable. They poffefs, in general, perfonal beauty and vigour of 
frame ; they abound with wit and fenfibility, although all the avenues 
to fcfefol knowledge are clofed againft them; they are capable of for- 
giving injuries, and generous even to their oppreflbrs ; they are fenfibU* 
of fuperior merit, and fubmiffive to it ; they difplay natural urbanity in 

rags and poverty ; arc cordially hofpifiablc, ardent for information, fo- 
cial in their habits, kind in tl>eir difpolition ; in gaiety of heart and ge- 
nuine humour unrivalled ; even in their fupcrftition prefenting an union 
of pleafantry and tendernefs. They are warm and conftaot in their at- 
tachments ; faithful and incorruptible in their engagements ; innocent, 
With the power of fenfual enjoyments perpetually within theu reach ; 
obfervable of fexual modefty though crowded in the narrow limits of a 
■cabin ; ftrangers to a crime which reddens the cheek of manhood with 
horror $ tenacious of refpedt ; acutely fenfible of, and eafily won by, 
kiodhefles. Such is the peafantry of Ireland. I appeal, not to theaf- 
fe&ions or to the humanity, but to the juftice of every one, to whom 
chance may dire & thefe pages, whether men fo conftituted, prefen t no 
character which a wife government can mould to the great purpofe of 
augmenting the profperity of the country, and the happinefs of fo- 
ciety,* 

s Upon the whole, we have beftowed more time upon this book 
than we ihould have done, had not the author appeared before as a 
refpe&able tourift, and had we not thought it our duty to endca- 
yoti* to prevent him from degenerating into a mere cqlle&or of 
{late' jefts, and worn out anecdotes ; in Ihort, into a mete book- 
shaker. We now leave Mr Carr's merits to the judgment of more 
corrtpetent, and more confequential reviewers. The Irifh have 
given him, from their favourite vehicle, the agnomen of Jaunting* 
Cat, and die lord-lieutenant has created him a knight. * 

A*r. 

ifrr — "t ^ — : 

v# See a curious note (p. ji) in the aforefaid Eftyk ip Gorgif $$• 
mtHifWcfcvar)/, relative to the offer of knighting Gfe^tgelfjil^ner *■£», 
tht jieMyhj th* Earl efCkfterJUid 9 in DMn * 
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Art. IV. A Tour to Shiraz , by the Route of Cazrutn and J*iru%a<~ 
bad, with various Remarks on the Manners % Customs^ Laws, 

1 Language, and Literature of the Persians : To which is tiididy { & 
History of Persia , from the Death of Kerim Khan, to the SiibnH^ 

* sioti of the Zend dynasty. By Edward Scott Waring, Esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Establishment. 

y 

jt i 

f TV travel in a country imperfectly known, and to publish a 
A . journey which shall neither prove amusing nor instructive* 
though not quite unprecedented in the history of literature, must 
still be allowed to require some address and management. A$ 
the ambition of authors is not limited to one mode of excellence, 
we venture to furnish a few canons for the benefit ©fcthose who 
may be desirous of excelliq|te|lds line; premising that al- 
though we have derived Jhints from the publication 

before us, our obligations at&Sptib means limited to the lucu- 
bratiom of Mr Waring. 1st, To avoid the relation of ch#i$ctep* 
istic anecdotes as much as possible, * Man is ajg|&&lly a very in- 
quisitive animal, and too apt to indulge art irn|Hph&nt curiosity 
respecting matters which nowise concern him. aThe manners of 
foreign nations- most evidently fall under this description; and it' 
is extremely commendable in a traveller to disappoint him of thl& 
silly amusement. It is to the injudicious neglect -of this canpii* 
that we are to attribute the foolish interest which some author? 
have excited for persons who should be no more to us than we to 
Hecuba ; thence it is that, at the courts of Gondar, of Amera- 
pura, of Tasisudon* and even of Pekin, we had formed $ little 
circle of acquaintances, in whose welfare we took a ridiculous 
interest, and have caught ourselves trembling at the danger 
which future revolutions might occasion to the tottering authpri- 
ty of the Abyssinian monarch* or the spiritual dignity of the in- 
fant Lama. There is also another reason for avoiding anecdotes.' 
illustrative of manners, and substituting short but comprehensive* 
sentences in their stead. Veracity is an article in pretty general 
clrcula^foR ; and those anecdotes are generally believed, either to 
be true, or to be supposed so, by the persons who report them. 
Judgment, on the other hand, is a much rarer commodity ; the. 
talent q£ generalizing the mass of facts, in ordefc to deduce ac- 
curate conclusions on national character and manners, is not very 
generally possessed, and demands, for its- exercise, a long period 
of observation, and an; extensive range of communication amongst 
different ranks. The adoption of our plan,,, therefore, seems, to. 
be the surest ihethod of excluding both amusement and instruct 
lion* since the reader lis sure, to be sceptical, as to, the author’* 

abibty 
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ability to form a correct judgment, particularly if his decision* 
Wf jjften in a very decided tone, although he may have redded 
*U the country during. a period of almost three months. Besides, 
tyre really believe that most people coincide with us in adopting thfe 
.Norman adage, C; Qu’il y a des bonnes gens partout j ’ and when we 
find that these have been more careful than usual to keep out of 
the way of a particular traveller, we are not apt to appreciate 
•highly his powers of impartial observation. 2rf, The next canon 
*we, would recommend to a travelling tyro,' is copiousness of re- 
Sections : the more trite the subjects, the better are they adapted 
%the end in view : for this purpose, we suggest despotism, in- 
e&ority of person and property, murder, assassination, and per- 
fidy. As the same reflections must arise in every human breast 
9 n these topjes, any given individual may be sure of not deviat- 
ing^ into ti#f0lne$s, by publishinjte^fe own. 3rf, As every object 
in the physical and moral worldJ ^y aa' contemplated in a point 
of View more or less faVourabl^PPmust be , sure to seize the 
most ^favourable. This is an important canon; for a series of 
disgusting unavoidably creates some disgust at the book, 

besides an arftflpPto the subject, and all information connected 
with it. 4<iM 9 H^ecent events have raised the country through 
which he travels to a high degree of political importance, he 
should be cautious of affording information on the points which 
are most anxiously studied at the moment. But if he cannot 
altogether suppress these topics, he might at least contrive to treat 
them in a style so manifestly loose and inaccurate, as to destroy 
*11 hopes <$f obtaining correct and precise notions. We flatter 
Ourselves, that these rules may not prove altogether useless to fu- 
ture travellers, and have again to disclaim exclusive obligations to 
Mr Waring, who has by no means sufficiently attended to them, 
'oh Various occasions. 

Waring possessed one great requisite iri a traveller, a per- 
fect knowledge of the language of the country he was, to visit. 

embarked on the 10th of April 1802, task not from whence ?) 
and arrived at Bushir on the 22d May. His route lay through 
‘^he Populous village of Birasgun, the ruins of Dim, and the city 
10 Cazrun, now in a state of decline. On the 19th of June he 
Vnftted Shiraz, where he remained-till the Slst of July, about six 

' and th^n returned by the route of Firuzabad to Bushhy 
where be staid till the 7th of September. The whole period of 
Mr W aring's stay in Persia, from the 22d ‘of May till the 7th of 
September, comprizes a period of about three mont&s and a half. 
^Btit fa collect information on all the topics we findmentioned. in 
Of his thirty-five chapters, would, 4© an uninspirejl 
pkt&i to di&cwer persons on whose statement 
» fcft: 
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Jhe could relyy must, according to his own account) prove , no 
very easy task ; but this cautious and deliberate mode of inquiry 
is by no means to the taste of our traveller, x«ho decides as con- 
fidently on the Persian character, morality, and manners, a$ if 
he had spent his life in the country. The faults of Mr Waring* 
however, are the faults of youth : the abilities, of which we dis- 
cover occasional traces in this work, will remain, after time baa 
corrected the precipitate judgments ami fastidious taste, which 
too frequently obscure its merits. 

Those who have contemplated the state of society in modem 
Persia, through the medium of former travellers, will find little 
novelty in this work ; and of a portion of that little we doubt the 
accuracy. In the pleasing, good-humoured, and unpretending 
narrative of Captain Franklin, they will find much more amuse- 
ment. But many of his facts are questioned. That the environs, 
of Shiraz should have appeared delightful to Captain Franklin* 
as they are represented by the Persian muse, whilst to Mr War- 
ing they seemed disagreeable, does not surprise us : de gustihus * 
&c. But the singular discrepancy regarding a physical fact* 
which required only observation, is calculated to excite surprise- 
Captain Franklin, speaking of the climate of Shiraz, informs us* 
.* The mornings and evenings are cool, but the rest of the day 
temperate. In summer, the thermometer seldom rises higher 
than 7 3° in the day, and at night generally falls to 62°. 9 Mr 
Waring has the following note. ‘ Captain Franklin mentions 
that the thermometer in summeT Is never more than 77*\ I am 
sorry to differ from him ; my thermometer I found to be correct, 
and, from daily observation, I am confident it was never under 
90 °. 9 We have some difficulty, however, in reconciling Mr 
Waring’s observation with the following passage, written the day 
after he left Shiraz. * The night was disagreeably cold \ and I 
could not refrain from reflecting, that I had to prepare myself for 
the dust and heat of the Gurmslr. Thermometer 94 °. 9 This, 
disagreeable coldness was not surely produced by an atmosphere 
heated to 90° of Fahrenheit. 

Oar readers are probably not unacquainted with the importance 
attached to the alliance ot the court of Persia, by the . present 
;ruler of France. The repeated secret missions of the most in- 
telligent and active agents in his employ, since the commence* 
ment of the present contests, sufficiently evince his anxiety on 
this point.. The present object may probably be to incite the 
Persian monarch to attack the Russian possessions between the 
Euacine and Caspian $ but there is reason to think, that, at one 
period* a design of a different nature actuated his ambition* 
.This momentary interest, added to that laudable curiosity which 
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is at all times attracted to the fate of great and once powerful 
nations, induces us to insert a succinct account, collected from 
the publication bei^re us, and other documents, of the mbst im- 
portant events which have occurred in that country since the 
death of Nadir Shah in 174*7. 

On the death of that illustrious warrior, his descendants dis- 
puted the succession for a moment in the heart of the empire* 
whilst on its skirts arose two powerful monarchies which extin- 
guished their contention, by extending their own boundaries till 
they met in the centre. The grandsons of Nadir returned to the 
obscurity of his father ; and the descendants of that great mo- 
narch, whose name, only half a century ago, scattered dismay 
from the banks of the Euphrates to the shores of the Ganges 
now earn a laborious subsistence in the humble occupation of 
grooms. Ahmed Khan, the Abdali, into whose hands fell the- 
treasures of his master, founded at Cabul a dominion which he 
has transmitted to his descendants $ at this day, his successor 
governs, in that city, the fair and fertile regions of Cabul, Mul- 
tan, Casmir, and Sind in Hindustan ; whilst, in Persia, his juris- 
diction extends over die provinces of Candahar and Khorasan. 
The empire, founded in the west by Kerim Khan, was not des- 
tined to be of so long duration. 'Phis officer wa$ governor of 
Shiraz y and, on the death of his master, rendered himself in- 
dependent in the province of Fars. A long and prosperous reign 
of thirty years established his power, and extended his authority 
over the whole of Persia, excepting that portion still possessed 
by the Abdallis. When M. Gmehn travelled in Persia by order 
of the Czarina, the empire of Kerim extended over Ascrbijar^' 
Masenderan, Astcrabad, the cities of Tabriz, Hamdan,’ Tigrat* 
Shiraz, Ispahan, and Kerman, with all their dependencies ; in 
short, it comprehended all the countries from the Gulph of Per- 
sia to the frontiers of Turkey. His administration was marked 
by the severity of military discipline, and the exercise of a rigo- 
rous justice. Shiraz, his capital, contains monuments of prince- 
ly munificence erected by Kerim : ariiongst others, a bason half 
a mile in length, coveted over like Exeter ’Change ; and a mosque, 
of which the architecture is highly praised. He never assumed 
the title of king, contenting himself with the appellation of Va- 
kil, or deputy* His death, in 1779, was the signal of new dis? 
turbances, of which we Shall particularize those only which led 
to important consequences. ' 

Whilst in the south the family of Kerim disputed thfe sue* 
cession to the empire, the eunuch Aga Mohamed Khah, wfidni 
Kerim held in confinement in Shiraz, contrived to escape $ an® 
iki r <* to me north" Of Persia* where his 'relations UW " 

K ° ' ‘sdtittfs 
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stations* sub jeeted to Jut dominion the provinces bordering on the 
Thomson* rf Kerim, his briber, and another 
paid Successively the forfeit of their ambition. All MOtad* ajbo 
related to the Vakeel, succeeded to their authority, andonjoft*^ 
for%ear five years the dominion of the southern provinces. * 
^eath> i& 1784, paved the way for laffier Khan, a nephew of 
Kerim. 

Jaffier Khan reigned four years, a period filled with disorders, 
and merited by several rebellions. Notwithstanding his personal 
Courage, success* rarely attended his arms. Aga Mohamed, his 
most formidahfe rival, extended his power to the centre of Persia, 
and established the seat of hie empire in Tahifan, where his suc- 
cessor still continues to reside. It was during this period that Cip- 
tain Franklin visited Persia, who has furnished an account of his 


interview withjaffier Khan : in the following year, 1788, that 
^ prince was assassinated by two of his officers. 

Latif Ali Khan, ton of Jaffier Khan, found means to gain pof- 
feffioti of Shim, after various viciffitudes of fortune, and to etla- 
bllfli his authority over the province of Fars. The reft of Perfia, 
fxcliffive of {he Abdalli pofTeffions, had for fome time been fub- 
jefted to the controul of the eunuclf Aga Mohamed Khan, who 
carried his arms into the only remaining poffeffion of the houfo 
of Kerim. Hi£ campaign of 1789, was diitingiiiihed by a lignal 
victory and an unfuccefsful fipge $ and, difappointed in his defigti 
$ malyng himfejf mailer of Shiraa, Aga Mohamed retraced his 
fteps to fahiran* now the capital of Perfia. Latif Ah availed 
himfelf of his retreat to attempt the reduction of Kerman ; but 
ulhe defection of v his conndential minifter, who pofleffed him* 
felf of Shiraz ? in fiis mailer's abfence, and called in the aid of 
Aga Mohamed, completed the ruin of this young prince, worthy 
of a happier deftiny. This event occurred in the year i 790 5 but 
the heroic, though unhappy efforts of Latif Ali, procrafti oared his 
fate till the year 1794, Now a {blitary fugitive, and now at the 
head of a cpnfideraWe force, his *£livity and refolution fpread 
alarm oyer the whole extent of the empire, till, taken prifoner on 
the Capture of the city of Kerman, he was put to death by order 
°f|A|* Mohamed, in the 25th* year of his age. In his perfon ter- 
tmnutedrht ft>or^lived dynafty eftablifhed by Kerim Khan in Shi- 
ra% year 17^8., 

Jsga Mohamed how beheld all the provinces, which we hjtte 
‘enumerated a* conit ituting the empire of Kerim, united undents 
% thejofiowing year 1795, and his nephew. Pa- 
afeended fche^ vacapt throne. This prince, 
Jhis ccrurf in the chy of Tahirart, • a city 
OM^pMjpb^rfike, 1 feys Me c and now the capital of* 

sM» 19 * £ Peril** 
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Ferfia. It is fituate' (fituated) * in a plaio, atid equal 

jfeyeritjr of heSt arid sold 5 is .about twelve marches to the Cat 
plan, and little 1 more to Ifpahari , 9 Our r*arfor$ Will find.the mo- 
dern capital of rerfu, in the maps of the accurate D’Anvilk, 
nearly eqttUiftant; from the city of Cazvin, and the ruins of the far- 
famed &a¥, Its portion, according to the geographer, is much 
nearer to the Cafpian than to the city of Ifpahan, As a fpeeimen 
of our author’s ftyle, we infert his account of the prefent king of 
Perfia, 

* The prefent king of Perfia afeertded the throne under a wietjrof 
advantages, which rarely occur in a country where the only darhtf to fo* 
vereignty depends upon the fword. At the time of hi ft uncles deceafe 
he was at Shiraz ; upon this event he advanced towards Tahiran, and 
was foitunate enough to gain poffiffion of this important place. It Was 
at this place where ail the treafure of the empire was depefkcd, and the 
families of all the principal officers of the realm. He, by this means, 
fecurcd the aflt&ions of the foldiery, and the fidelity of all the principal 
officers of (late. H«iji Ibrahim, the moll confiderable and refpedtaolc 
perfon in the empire, declared hirr.ftlf in his favour; and it was chiefly 
owing to his exertion and influence, that the king met With fo little re- 
tfftance in the accompli fbment 9F his wi flies, 

• Fatah Ah Shah, the prefent king, is about feveri* and* twenty years of 
age ; he is a Ktjer, an inconfidcrable tribe in the neighbourhood of 
Taiwan, and of no repute Ufore the acceffion of Aga Mbh&med Khan 
to the throne of Perfia. * Indetd, during the reigtr of *Kerim Khan, 
they were in general difrepute, nothing being more common than the 
people of the bazar refilling to ftll them any article, on the plea that 
they bad nothing fit for a Ktjer fufficieutly bad and vile, f But now, 
owing to the very great patriality the king evinces /or ftfs tribe, they 
have become the moll conlideidble people in the kingdom ; and the 
name of Ktjer is dtiefted and feared in every part of the empire of Per- 
fia, All the refponfible trulls are conferred upon them : and the pre- 
fent governor of Ifpahan, and of the diftrift of Jrac, was elevated from 
hk former fituation of a feller of greens, to his prefent flat ion, merely 

^ bbcaufe be was a Kejer. 

The manner# of the king are find to be very dignified, though at the 
fame time very affcbk and prepoffiffing ; and he is allowed to pofTefs all 
the exterior aceompliftiments of a Pcrfian. In hi# perfon he is fupcribr 
* to 


All great men have an illuilrious pedigree, Ir is faid *the prime 
rrlBillcr, whom Nadir Shah feduced the unfortunate Tahmafp Sbab to 
m^rderi fab afi jmeeftor of the prefect f M>/al fauiBy. He was a hante- 
fake, and a KejeT, 1 ** * k » 

+ v Aga* Mobaraed Khan was n diate pridbner din-fog the the 

Vakjl Ifcrim Khaoi, Upoit hiVacccifion to thr tiirdh^ hfc'durf iOpbift 
body, and deftroycdWe grave of far* illuftriim and Undented prtdfeffbr. 
X faW the tablet in one 0 1 the gardenu. 
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to moil men ; and the imroenfe length of hid beard (a gift highly valued 
by the Perfians) is a perpetual theme of difeourfe andadmiration. , JHc 
basb<#h engaged in no military enterprife^ and, in confequence of thfc, 
the public opinion denies him the only Perfian virtue, courage. £ Hfi 
antfual expeditions towards Khorafafi are made with the view of en* 
gaging the attention of his fubje&», and acCnftoming his troops to the 
fatigues of a&ual fervice, but without the fmalleft defign of attempting 
the redu&ion of that province. The greateft blemifli in hiachara&er, 
is the murder of Haji Ibrahim, who had regarded him as a fon, and 
who had evinced for bi<n the affection of a father. It is faid that the 
minifter ufed to take greater liberties than the extent of his fcrvices al- 
lowed ; but I know of no excufe which can palliate fuch barbarous in- 
humanity. 

i The court of Tahiranis faid (by thofe who have had many oppor- 
tunities of judging) to be very magnificent and fpiendid, and in every 
refpe& becoming the fovereign of an extenfive and flourishing empire* 
When the king receives any one in Hate, his fons, who are very numer- 
ous, ftand in a line from the throne ; * his rninifters and officers of 
ftate behind them ; and in the avenues are perhaps more than two thou- 
fand golami fhabis fumptuoufly clothed. The matter of tiie ceremonies 
introduces the ttranger ; and every thing is conduced with the greateiV 
decency and folemuity. Permiffion of being feated in the prefence of 
the king is only granted to embaffadors, and envoys of foreign dates, 
and to, I believe, the Shaikh al Iflam, as the chief prieft of the Moflem 
religion. The king fometimes wears his regalia ; and by allowing the 
rays of the fun to fall upon him, I have heard it was impoffible to be- 
hold him with any degree of fteadinefs. His jewels are fuppofed to be 
fuperior to any potentate's in the world ; indeed it would be furprifing 
were it pth^rwife, as he has po fief fed himfelf of all the valuable jewels 
in, his empire, 

4 The king has now reigned aboye {even years ; and were it poffible 
to form an opinion on the duration of a defpotic government, fie has e- 
very profpeft of reigning for a much longer period. His brother, Huf- 
iun Culi Khan, who twice thr^w off his allegiance, is now in a place 
of fan&uary, which, I believe, the king refpefta mote on account of 
the entreaties of his mother, than from any reverence he entertains for 
the place itfcl£ f He is, however, guarded with the ftri&eft vigi- 
lance, and it is ?lmoji impoffible for him to effect his efcape. 

E 2 4 The 


Thave frequently heard the Perfians fay, that the king did not dc* 
ferve the throne, becaufe he had not won it by the fword. 

* His family amouatsto abovefifty,- feveral of whom were born ou 
the (ante day* r ' 1 

f f lehj^t, t*ijr >ft viflt to Bnfoir, thathi* mother tyas dead. 
She>was both the brothere; and wj& ^ceffively^hd of her 

youhgeft fon# V-By afi^countSLflVe was a woman of confidetiWe ability, 
and whs highly refpe&ed by all claflei of people. 
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* The king** eldeft fon* Mihi* All Khan, is an fnterprifipg* y<*uyg 
man, much efteented by the foldiers and military officers ; and as bis 
illegitimacy deprives him of all hppe of peaceably fucceeding bis father, 
it is difficult to Ay what the intrigues of difcoutented noblerneq might not 
excite him to attempt. He has frequently declared to the king his fa* 
tlier, that the fword Ihould either fecure or deprive him of the throne ; 
and that it was his determination to overcome the obftacles which were 
placed m his way. Such is the foliation of princes in a dcfpotifm, that 
tt is the only means they have of preferring their lives ; and in the c- 
vent of the king's death, Perfia will again be deluged with blood : for 
as the princes are the governors of various didrifts in the empire, they 
have each the means of aliening their claims to the thione. 

‘ Tire king of Perfia has revived a tafte for literature, fo fcandaloufty 
neglefted by his predeceflbrs. He is him/df a mac of confiderable tafte 
and Erudition, and is aifo a tolerable poet. As it is an unufnal circum- 
itance for fovereigns to be poets, I venture to produce a fpecimen of 
his compofoiom 

** If thou wert to difplay thy beauties, my beloved, to Vamec, he 
would facrifice the life of Am at the fhrine of tliy peifeftions. 

“ If Yufuf beheld thy charms, he would think no more of Zu« 

lekha. 

“ Come tp me, and comply with my wiflies ; give me no fuithcr 
promifee of to*morrow. 

u When the millrefa of Khacan approached him with a bundled 
graces, one glance captivattd his heart. ” 

The most surprising part of tjiis account, we think, is the ex- 
tent of Fatah Ali's small family. A prince of twenty-seven yeais 
pf Age with fifty children ! Proh drum atque hominum jidem ' 
We can scarcely nelp suspecting a typographical error, and that 
our author means to assign thirty-seven or forty-seven years for 
the age of Fatah Ali. Even in countries where polygamy is prac- 
tised, this circumstance is calculated to excite astonishment. 
The Persian historians frequently mention the number of sons 
left by a deceased monarch ; and all6wing an equal number of 
daughters, we must still acknowledge Fatah Ali to be by far the 
most prolific monarch of whom history makes mention. Should 
he attain the age of sixty, and his posterity increase in a similar 
proportion, his subjects will have occasion fo x all their arithmetic 
to ascertain the number of their princes. 

We find the following account of the present state of the x$u- 
litarwforce. 

* * The military force of Perfia coafifb chiefly of cavalry ; and it is 
only when they «re going againft a fort that they make ufe of infantry. 
Tfortroops arc clothed, fumifoed with horfes, amis, flee, at the ex- 
peoft of the king 5 and the pay which they receive is from ten to fifteen 
tumaa a year $ in addition to this, they are Applied with an allowance 
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of barley and ftraw for tbeir horfes, and wheat, rice, and butter for 
themfelves. They receive ftlfo fomething under the head- of inam, a 
prefent, but this I believe to be very uncertain. This pay*' however, 
is very great ; for tfhen we confider the value of money in Ferfia, 
(which I look upon to be four or five times greater than in England) , 
and the fupplies which they receive, it vrill appear that their yearly pay 
amounts to fifty or fixty guineas. * 

1 * When the king puts himfelf at the head of his army, the different 
ferkardas (chieftains) are ordered to alfemble their troops; and the 
king, having pledges in his hands for the fidelity of his foldiers, ip cer- 
tain of having an army 'of fifty or fixty thoufand men in a few day?. 
Befides thefe troops; there is another body called Yholain Shahis (Haves 
of the king), and who arte confidered to be the choiceft troop3 in the 
empire.' They have charge of the king’s perfon, receive greater pay, 
and are clothed in a more expenfive. manner than the regular cavalry. 

* Thefe may be about twenty thoufand ; but the fiower of this corps 
is formed into a body of about four thoufand, who are diftinguithed by 
the exceflive Hchnefs of their drefs, and the infolence of ‘their beha- 
viour. * 

We have already hinted our suspicions, that some inaccuracy 
might be discovered in that part of Mr Waring’s work which 
claims more particularly the charm of novelty. Can it be won- 
dered at, if, during so short a residence, he was unable to procure 
accurate information on so great a variety of topics as his work 
embraces ? The revenue of the sovereign is stated to consist in 
the rents derived from an eighth part of the lands ; the remaining 
seven eighths belong to the subject. 

‘ One eighth of the lands in Fars and Irac is probably pofTeffed-by 
the king ; the remainder by his fubje&s. The produce of thefe lands 
arc fubjedt to two divifions, the one called Nukd, and the other Jinfi ; 
or, in other words, the former yielding produce for manufacture, as 
cotton, filk, &c. ; and the latter crops of grain. Thofe who cultivate 
land belonging to the king, either Nukd or Jinfi, pay a rent of half 
the produce, befides the dedu&ion which is made on account of the 
feed : the king, however, fupplies cattle for drawing water, and digs 
wells at his own expense. * • 

On this statement, we beg leave to remark, that the lands of 
Hindustan, by the institutions of Atrber, were in like manner 
divided into Nukd and Jinsi ; but that those terms had an accep- 
tation conformable to their real meaning, and altogether different 
; from that stated by Mr Waring, which is contrary to their signi- 
fication, The Nukdi lands were those of which the reuts were 
paid in 'money j the rents of the Jinsi were paid in kind. Now, 
the ‘WtordftNtikd signifies ready money *, whilst Jinsi signifies the 
. article* the commodity. It is therefore manifest, that the same 
regulations prevailed in both countries, in the same sense and 
v ' f ’ v ' v • * ‘ ’ K 3 ? * ' that 
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that no terms could be mare injudfcicmsfy selected: lo expresstihe 
meaning Which Mr Waring assigns them. 

We wish Mr Waring nad enabled us to furnish a connected 
account of the celebrated sect, who, under the name of Wahe- 
bis, threaten the extirpation of the faith of Mohamedj'/hv the 
countries where it first struck root, and whom we haye, oh, a 
former occasion, introduced to the acquaintance of our readers* ^ 
He supplies us, however, with Only a few insulated facts, and 
these without date. 

* Abdul Waheb was a native of Ajen, a town iri the province 
of A1 Ared. * This district skirts the desert, and lies east of the 
tract which extends between Mecca and Medina. He is repre- 
sented as a man of erudition, having pursued his studies succes- 
sively at Basora, Baghdad, and Damascus. His first converts 
were made in his native city ; and, before his death, Abdul Wa- 
heb saw the whole of the district converted to his tenets, and 
subjected to his authority. The tenets which Mr Waring assigns 
'to the Wahcbis are the following. 

‘-That there is one juft and wife God ; that all thole perfons Called 
prophets, are only to be confidered as juft and virtuous men ; and that 
there never exifted an infpired work, nor an infpired writer. The ufe 
of tobacco, opium, and coffee was interdicted. Among a number of 
the civil ordinances of the Wahebis are the following, Illegal to levy 
duties on goods the property of a Modem ; on fpecie, two and a half 
per cent . ; land watered naturally, to pay ten per cent . ; artificially, five 
per cent , The revenues of conquered countries to belong to the com- 
munity : the revenues to be divided into five parts ; one to be given to 
the general treafury, the reft to be kept where colluded, to be allotted 
for the good of the community, for travellers, and charitable purpofes : 
a Moflem, who deviates from the precepts of the Coran, to be treated 
as an infidel ; the deftrudiion of magnificent tombs, a fceceffary ad of 
devotion . 9 

It tnay be presumed, that, at the commencement, the new sec- 
tary did not venture to reject entirely the doctrine of Mohamed \ 
or perhaps the term * Moslem 9 does not here apply to the fol- 
lowers of Mohamad, but to those oriental illuminate The word 
in its original sense, signifies saved, one who obtains salvation, 
and may be transferred By these sectaries to thefriselves* Tho 
injunction respecting the Coran may possibly be limited to the 
observances it enjoins j for the faith it inculcates is incompatible 
with the doctrines We have detailed, ' 

Abdul Az»2 succeeded to the spiritual authority, v ahd to the 
temporal power of Abdul Waheb, and carried both toarttwch 
greater extent, Two armies, sent against him* by thePach# of 
Baghdad, were weakened by his address, and discomfited by his 

valour^ 

^ YqU VI1I » p. 4 1—43* 
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valours An expedition* d<id by ihe*«kdriff of Mecca in 1791, 
was not more successful. The Attfbis^^the most powerful of the 
tribes who inhabit rhe co£*t, have >adop^<A the tenets of rpe <Wn~ 
heb»s/anfl*comroul the ^Ba^igation ©f\4*fe Persian Guiph.* The 
holy shrine at Carbefay where ^lejpiousn Moslems atmuiuy wept 
the untimely death of cthftrfonstofi AK* was attacked by ihe Wa** 
liebis in 1802, the tmpb$ destroyedy,and the town ran-s teked. * 

* The force of the Wahkbus.LS very confiderabje, probably eighty or; 
ninety thoufand. Whenever an expedition is undertaken, the chiefs* are 
directed to be at a <#rtW plac$> by fuch a time : and it is fo confined, 
that a large body fhall «j#set at a particular fpot, without knowing the 
deflgn* of their leader. t This force is generally- mounted on camels, 
and their arms are chiefly a fwprd and a fpear. They have few guns or 
matchlocks ; thofe which thqy have are very bail. 

* Since finifhmg this, intelligence has bfcen received, of their havlnj 
attacked and plundered Ta{f, Mecca, and Medina. They have, in 
Lonfcqucnce* violated the facrecl law, which forbid? a»med men ap- 
proaching within a certain diftaucc of the temple. 

* They have thus dellroyed the foundation ftonc of Mob i tv d mifir : 
and this mighty fabric, which at one period bad 1 defiance to all l\u- 
lope, falls, on the firft attack, at the feet of an Arab rribnnm The 
eient may make a great change in the Mohafoedan world ; for if ap- 
pears to me almoft certain, that the pilgrimages to Meet i have had 
nearly as great an effect in fupportmg this religion, ?s the iirft victories 
and conquefts of Moharood. 

‘ At my lafl vifit to Bufhir (1804), I heard tin* intelligence of Ab- 
dul A 7,17 having been affallinatcd, * 

Nearly a third part of this publication is occupied in criticisms 
and specimens of Persian poetry, with parallel passages sometimes 
subjoined from Virgil and Horace. But the Kutopem reader c<m 
judge of the merit of Ferdusi and Hnfiv, only through the me- 
dium of Mr Clumpion’s verse, or Mr Waring 1 # prose \ whilst 
the Italian muse appears hi the mellifluous harmony of her native 
numbers, To render the comparison at all just, Mr Waring 
should haye translated the passages he quotas from the Roman 
poets, into English prose. The inferiority of the former would 
certainly prove less striking. 

Wo by no means feci disposed, on this occasion, to discuss the 
comparative merit's of tile poets 1 of the Eu*t and West. What- 
ever may be the charms of Persian poetry, the language is not 
likely ever to be studied by the literati Of EdvOpe \ and theit 
poets will, consequently* oevtfr be properly appreciated. To 
trance poetry, the translator must be himself a poet. There 
is* certainly, np Persian wirffc of considerable length, which can 
comtrnnd ^dmiratioh as a whole 5 but we will venture to affirm, 
that numerous passages maybe selected from the best waters; 
which will stand a comparison with those of any other nation. 

E 4* * But 
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But whence eomea it that the!? heaudefrWfth th* mo^nt they 
are transfused into a different language ? So they tonsistlessin 
the thought thurdn a singular fetteky of expression, whkditm- 
questionably eotistitutes the thtitm of p me&fftflut mueh-^ the 
idea it conveys ? May it not he asked, whether we riioUtd*be 
very ardent admirers of Vjrgil or Horace, if we koe^y those 
writers Only through the translations of Trapp or treech? Ir is 
probable the Persian poets may riot have Wen even so fdrttimte* 
Though we have not been able to bestow high commendations 
on this publication, it has left us a favourable impression of the 
talents of its author. Should he ever happen to suspect that 
knowledge is not to be acquired by intuition/ nor nations judged 
of as individuals, and .that to doubt and iky inquire, *is at least as 
philosophic as to decide and dogmatise} his future productions 
will certainly be deserving of attention, from persons whom the 
subject may happen to interest. 


Art, V. The Substance of the Speech delivered in the -Committee of 
f inance, 29. January 1807, i?y the Right Honourable Lord Many 
Petty. With the necessary Tables, and an Appendix, contain- 
ing the Plans , of Lord Castlereagh and .Mr, Johnston. 8vo. 
pp. 116. London, 1S07. 

" V 

As the wants of the State, whatever may be their extent, must 
be fully supplied ; and as they can only be supplied by 
contributions levied on the internal resources of the country, pur 
readers will readily conceive, that the skill of the^financier must 
be displayed, not tn removing, but in palliating tbp evils of taxa r 
tion,~not in really lightening a load, which must be borne in its 
full extent, but in rendering it mpte tqlerable* by apiore equal. dis- 
tribution of its pressure. There is po way but one/ either of bor- 
rowing money, or of paying debt* ft is qqjte chimerical there- 
fore, to expect that any real saving cam accrue to the public from 
those arrangements of finance, which consist merely jn blpmjiug, 
or in combining, those v$ry simple operations* heir pbj^V^ in- 
deed, is not to save, but to modify and regulate, tp- re- 
lieve the existing generation, by drawing on the more -ample* re* 
sources, of a future age, or to relieve "posterity at yfte e^ege^se 
pf .the existing generation. If the. expenditure of a state is at 
ajny nmc increased much beyond its usual rate* from the freqjlent 
occurrence of war, or from anyotherunf^^ 
would be obviously most unjust to, load one generation beyodd its 
strength, and entirely to relieveposterity ftcttn burdens, wnich are 
imposed as much for their benefit and security, as for that of 

their 
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i'ihrzvqiM'&i WY ine*wdimU > because 
\*he weight laidoja all. at opc^w^ uld^^ 

ritytdL^cpuptry* so. 41 vju|«d-cand 

,grad^^ fo allow ingrowing .resources’ jfwteto 

-*4Xfrt$& and, the? fu^from which exertions mustb^maae, 

- to be propoftion^ly enfetged, aoasto ?neet. with ease the pres- 
.sg^e ev$n of It, is the great and distinguishing 

$J$ceUenCe of the^ fun#rig system* that it .enables the statesman. to 
levy ^ontributiom oniuture ages,. anti thus furnishes him with 
ample great designs; and though 

< Jn its excess it may^dogenerate into an intolerable grievance, and 
may even strike, at;- the root .of national prosperity, yet, in its 
. milder operation,- it dpes not in any great degree retard the ad- 
vancement of a thriving country.., It lops off only the redundant 
branches, while the massy trunk, untouched arwi uniippaired, is 
left to renew, for a future age, its fresh and more abundant 
foliage. 

It must be confessed, however, that by furnishing an easy me- 
thod of raising present supplies, the funding system may tempt the 
indolence or the rashness of statesmen to carry it to too great a 
length. It is evident, that if die debt of 3 nation be regularly and 
rapidly increasing, so that in each successive year it becomes ne- 
cessary to mortgage a greater proportion of its annual revenue, the 
period must arrive sooner or later, when it will be impossible tp 
make any further addition to its burdens. In these circumstances, 
however strongly any measure may be recommended by consider- 
ations of public utility, yet, if it increases the expenses of the 
state, it cannot be adopted without the certainty, gr at least the 
imminent hazard, of national bankruptcy. The most- effectual, 
and indeed the only method of guarding against this calamity, is 
to establish, at the period when the debt is first contracted, a fund 
for its final redemption 5 and thus, while the resources of^poste- 
tiiy are freely anticipated, at die same time to provide the certain 
means of their future relief. . The design of die funding: system 
is to lighten* the burden of an uncommonly heavy expenditure, by 
attending it oter a succession^ generations \ while the system.of 
smkiftg funds fixes a periodfor the^diacharge -of these incum- 
4 bfatices, And thus prevents any one> generation from being over- 
whelmed by thecOnsofidateddebt of ages. Bjr invariably combin- 
ing the Oxpfc^^ of borrowing with the practice of establishing a 
inking fund for the redemption of debt, the extremes, of two oppo- 
are .in a ihanner tempered and balanced % we, are en- 
abled to avoid the inccsivenlencps peculiar to, each, and to avail our- 
bf all their advantages, without any of their evils; 

In almostgvery state where the funding system has been adopted, 

- * ■ • , it 
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5t has been abused. i Statesmen have considered itas^afteasy Waybf 
raiding present sunpiles ; and theyh$ve troubledi 'thetn^elyes^ 
little about the <totts^U£trce$to ! which they must hate petc&Vcd # 
would lead* tnBritain, after a few* feeble and td* 

check the Undue increase of the national debt* 6u* proviilent attCeftii 
tbrs seem tO;K#ve consigned the interests of posterity - to ulfer^bH* 
vitm. ' Thefy appear tb have imagined' that thenkribnal debt Wa&‘V 
sort of sacred inheritance* which, along without rights and libet^ 
ties; it Was their duty to transmit unimpaired to their children, v 'ffc 
istme, indeed, that in the f system of finance pursued immediately 
after the revolution* various expedients were devised for prevent- 
ing an indefinite increase of this debt: 1 The partial system of re- 
demption adapted at that time, W51$ however Mturalfy relin- 
quished for the mote comprehensive scheme of a general fund 
established in 1716 by Sir Robert Walpole, and tendered appli- 
cable to the discharge of the whole debt. The history of this 
fund is well known $ it was encroached upon, on every real or 
fended emergence, till it was at last wholly alienated from its 
original purpose. No attempt was afterwards made to limit the 
amount of the' national debt fill the year 1766, when the annual 
sum of one millidrfWas Set apart for that purpose: In 
5^0,0001/ wa$ voted to be annually added to It; and another sink- 
ingfund was established of t per cent, on all. future loans. , Both 
thb&C sinking funds amounted* on the 5th February 1807, to 
ab6Ut'8;83 9 , 1 m. v : 

' fh order ftill further to afiift the effect of thefe Talutary mea- 
fures, Mt Pitt adopted the refolution of railing pari of thefup- 
plies Within" the year •, this refolution he carried into cfFcdt by 
mekns o f ati ’i ncfda fe in the alfclfed taxes. By this plan, aided by 
vdlUhWty v contribnt!6m, a fuia of 6, coo, oool. was Vailed within 
the^year f'7oy. In 1798 the income-tax was fubflitutcrf in its 
NVhicn ft was , fuppofed would more efFe£hiaHy accomplilh 
of the former meafure. Since the year *797, when 
the principle of railing the fupplied withih the; year w$s firft adopt- 
ed," rt his been Carried tb a footer greater extent. In addition to ' 
tKe ifiComb or property -tax , ; otheri Vaxe 5 have been Jmpofeti; by 

dp* to the hnmenfeTbm 
of $t ,bbo|6obl. * It r$ poffible, hbWe vet; that! this fyftCmy affift ed 
as ft iti'bf thc conftantly increafmg a£fcjOii of the finkibg fund, may 
be puflfcd too fety ^nd may ultimately prefs too heavily dn the 
growing VCfbititesof the cfetihtry; ^Th^plart oT finance brought 
fotWadi JtyXbrd*Hebry Petty Teems be 1 fraiped with $ ty&w fb ; 
gutefd akgsllrtft thi^VvH. It ts calculated to relieve the prefeiuge- 
neritiod, ahdfo throw proportionally a greater burden 6p pofteri* ; 
tyl r Thttfls Mfo the obJeSt-of the funding 

pi ad 
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plan is; an extenfton o £ that, fyftem ; it carries it a#epfunher. 
% funding fyftem, the principai is borrowed, and /taxes arc 
laid on to pay the inter# ; by Lard Henry Betty V plan, both 
principal and inter# are borrowed, and taxes are only impofed to 
pay the inter ei| of afum equalfco the intereftof the principal *V e* 
the inter eft of the inter#. Itis evident that this fyftem can onljr 
afford a 'tempprary refpite from taxation. By borrowing the in* 
tereft at prefent, we can only hope to delay its payment till A 
more convenient feafon. The circumftances of a country may; 
however, render it expedient to have recourfe tp meafures of this 
nature* 

When we confider the prefent fituation of Britain, we cannot 
hefit^c as to the expediency, if not the neceffity, of preventing, as 
far as poffible, any further addition to her burdens* We do not 
think that in^this country taxation can be carried much further 
without degenerating into a fyftem of the moft vexatious and 
grinding oppreffion. The taxes on luxurious confumption, which 
are in every refpeft the mod eligible, and the leaft oppreflive* 
feem to have, reached their natural limit, Almoft all commodi- 
ties pay about double or triple their original value in taxes ; every 
transfer of property, all the general tranfa&ions of commerce, 
and even particular profeflions, are taxed. No new tax of any 
confequence can be propofed by the minifter on confuntfaWe com- 
modities without tire certainty of its encountering a moll formi* 
dable oppofition. In feme cafes taxes are either greatly modified, 
or relinquilhed without any attempt to carry them 'into effeil j 
and even when they are perfifted in, the experience of their im- 
propriety, or inefficiency, often renders their repeal necelBry* 
With all thefe fa£b before us, jt feems very doubtful whether the 
taxes which we have already impofed on confumptioft admit of 
any confiderable augmentation. It is only when taxation ' prdles 
lightly on a country, when it rather follows than precedes its $ft* 
creafing wealth, that an increafe in the exifting duties can be 
expelled to produce any thing like a proportional increafe ..of re- 
venue to the ftate. When cpnfumable commodities* are already 
v^ty heavily taxed, any jeqnfuterable addition to the duties which 
they pay, inftead of yielding an increnfe, would ihbft probably fo 
far diminvfn confumption as to occafion a defalcation of revenue. 

The difficulty of drawing any additional revenue from taxes on 
confumption, plainly appears from the change which of late years 
ha$. been introduced into,, our fyftem of taxation. Great part. .of 
thefuj*plie$ which jt re required for the prefen t exigencies of; the 
ftate, are raifed by 4ire£t and cotnpulforf taxes, to which are 1 
pcrfuaded no minifte.t .would willingly refort if any other refource 
jrep>jiu>cd, Bcfide« A variety, of other taxes, which have more or 

, t * iefs 
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lefypf a cojppulfory, cji^ra&cr, tkf pjtoperty+ta& h^es J* 
tm of one-tenth Pty all income ppo ye, tool. Mwffifyimr- 

ly exhaufted the taxes pn cpnCumptiot^, ^e tore haft ree»«pf to 
direct umi$jx/ 9 ^hut s if ftiatj&jty fails, , we ftpe pg ofo&r re- 
fpunce. however, we^t * ojto>pn, that taxed o$ comump- 
turn wilj^npt atjrmt of aov coofulerable* augmentation, we are ftdl 
ItipTfi^deeideftl^ cpimnccd, when we confuler the e$treipe fevers 
ty W$h whM?h*the property-tax already ptejfTes on the middling 
clafl&a of fociety, that direct taxation cannot be carried further 
Jflfhhput materially encroaching on the refburces of future wealth* 
Although it would therefore be, in our opinion* yery inexpe- 
dient, with the profpect before us of a tedious and expenfive war, 
to add \ery conliderably to our permanent taxes,* and thus ririhly 
to pufli taxation to its utmoft limn, yet it would furely not 
be very cpij/olatory to rcflecSt, that while we were relieving our- 
fefees from prefent burdens by throwing proportional!/ a greater 
load on futurity, we were at the fame time providing no fure re- 
fource for meeting the accumul utd demands which, m that cafe, 
would too furely await us. If it were certain, indeed, that peace 
would be procured in a few years^or at any time before the loans for 
intereft, or the fupplementary bans, rofe to a very great amount, 
ip that cafe it would be otyjy ueceflary to continue fuch a portion 
of the war-b>*£9 as would be required either for paying the inte- 
reft of debt contra&ed, or for its final difdharge* The nature 
of the arrangements adopted for this purpofe would of co^rfe be 
determined by the (late of the finances at the piafe of the war. 
We are^awarc jthat the continuance of war-taxes, after the peace, 
would be made a handle to excite popular clamour and difcontent ; 
but the burden of thefe taxes, for a limited period, is comparatively 
a very light evil, when it is confiderpd, that by improvidently add- 
ing 'to thp bad of permanent taxes, we might derange our finances, 
and ultimately be compelled to adopt that a$a measure of neceffi- 
£¥* which ijiow adopt as a meafupe of prudence. We are, 
befideS| at a bfs to difcover, what peculiar objections can be 
urged againft the conpnusmce of f the war. taxes ; if, £t the conqlu- 
Con pf the war# jit be necefiarv either to continue the 61d taxes, or 
$o impofe new ones, it would furely be better to allow thofc taxes 
to remain, of wpfeb the are known, and to which the ha- 
bity of the people are accommodated, than to refprt to what is 
wholly "new and untried* ^ t ^ # ( , 

Ad it U iropoffible, ho^ever^ to fix any certain limit to the du- 
|a|ti6ii pf the war, it is n^cefiary tp pjpvidC^^m^ the moft unfa- 
vourable. contingence which 'cap happen. * The plan of finance 
J nbw^ before us, ednfifts, 4s wfe have already Iftcf otUnoh to ob- 
lerve, in an extenfion of the funding fyftem, by bnrrowing^both 
principal and intereft, and in* FuuSing only thfi ihlerclt? 1 But if 

the 
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w^ tb confinuc ft)1r t£n or tffofclve years, thc foins for ttt- 
telcft^^ould nearly equal the iunft retired for the forvicefr of the 
current" yt^r. In order, therefore, tb attain the greit' bbje£t o£ 
the meafUre, namely to limit the amount of. the permanent taxes, 
it becomes necefTary to provide for the payment of the intereft 
due on thqfe loans, without impOfing new duties. For this pur- 
pofe the finkin^fund, which, in the courfe of ten years, will hiire 
inOreafed:frorti^,555,Ocoh to 22,720,0001., will afford ample re - 
fourtes. 

When this fuiid was firfl eftablifhed, the evils of its exceflive 
increafe were foreleen and provided againit. By a fubfequent ar- 
rangement, however, the finking funds of 1 786 and 1792 were 
confolidated, and no limit was fixed for their accumulation. The 
mifehief, it was thought, could be guarded a gain ft when it 
was near j and the great acctffion of debt, ocCafioned by the 
enormous expenditure of the laft war, had unfortunately removed 
to a diftant period the dangers which were to be apprehended 
from the future increafe 6f the finking fund. When we confider, 
however, not only its prefent amount, but how rapidly it muft ac- 
cumulate, independent of the ftrong claims of the prefent genera- 
tion for relief from thcir^almoft intolerable burdens, it appears to 
us that the period may well be looked to, when it will be expedi- 
ent to limit its operation, and thus, by rendering the fedudion of 
the debt more gradual, to guard againft the effe&s of too hidden 
a change. The colle&ing of that immenfe revenue, ' which is 
at prefent required for the payment of the public creditors, 
for the fexvice of the ftate, together with the whole body oflaws, 
regulations, and complicated eftablifliments ^ecefiar.y for this pur- 
pofe, has efFe&ed a great, though gradual, change in the ftructure 
of fociety in Britain. To this artihual ftate of ipdetyi diowever^ 
mens* views, habits, fchemes, and commercial arrangemehtsi are ac- 
commodated $ and any great, or fudden alteration,- even although it 
might remove oitC evii, would undoubtedly produce extehfiyef raif- 
chief. The abftra&ion of a certain portionot the revenilebf S’ coun- 
try, though a great evil, Ts not the only evil Of taxation* Thkin- 
create in the ^lue bf the commodity taxed, the f consequent di- 
minution of its consumption, and perhaps me stagnatfon of the 
manufacture, produce fully as much confusion and? inconveni- 
ence as the mere privation of revenue occasioned by "the tax. 
But when the change is fairly accomplished, the business of so- 
ciety adapts itself to it, and goes on with the same, regularity as 
before. In, these circumstances, if things were suddenly reinstat- 
ed iq their original condition* the evil of taxation would ho doubt 
be rentoved j but this benefit would be accompanied by all those 
incidental eViljl which the sudden reformation even of acknow- 
ledged 
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ledges} grievances never fails to produce. Th&eM&^ 
though sufficiently obvious, do not seem to be generally attended 
to. The redemption of die debt is considered (and it no doubt 
it so), as theroereprdude to relief from taxation 5 but it -never 
seema tq beimggmed, that the repealing oftaxe^to the enormous 
annual aanount iof 32,000,0001. will be a work either of difficulty 
or delicacy, t t It appears to us, however, that • the ' same skill 
and^contri vance Which was called forth whop those taxes were 
imposed, will be required to guard against the evils which may 
be produced by their repeal. We do not know, indeed, any bu- 
siness of finance, in which a departure from the line of consider- 
ate caution w ou hl produce such extensive evil. y 
There is not the same risk in imposing taxes, because atl un- 
exceptionable tax may be repealed ; and die imposition of a new 
tax raises the price of the commodity on hand, and must in this 
respect be an advantage to die dealers ; but by rashly repealing 
a. tax on any commodity to a great amount, the dealers might be 
ail ruined by the fall which would take place in the value or their 
stock in hand. By relieving one particular article from a tax, its 
consumption might be greatly increased, and it might drive from 
the market all other rival commodities, on which the taxes wore 
stfll continued. The repeal of one tax might thus render various 
taxes unproductive, and, what would be still a greater evil, It 
might diminish the demand for other commodities, and prodtice 
a stagnation in dieir respective manufactures. It would bo im- 
possible, we should imagine, without great inconvenience, to re- 
peal, in one year, taxes to the amount of more than 2,000,QQ0L» 
in which ca$e, even supposing the debt to be redeemed, it would 
be sixteen years before the country could be released from its 
burdens. It must be confessed, however, that as long as the war 
continues, there is. not much reason to apprehend any incon- 
venient increase in the sinking fund ', and that the present scheme 
of , finance, though it no doubt guards against this evil, yet origi- 
nates in thenecessity of limiting the increasing amount of our 
permanent taxes. This is the principal object of the plan, which 
we cannot help thinking both wise and reasonable, and well cal- 
culated to guard against those. financial embarrassments info which 
we? might, beinvolved by Madly adhering to a:$ystem, and push- r 
ing it to an extreme, under? circumstances totally different from 
those which rendered it originally expedient. Highly approving, 
therefore, of the.principle of the measure, we shall tow give & 
short vie^of its details, which we think however of dess 
quence^as being jn some degree niatter^of arbitrary arrangement. < 
The war expenditure of Britain, to be provkkd f or by the pre- 
sent plah, exclusive of subsidies^ or any other- uliforeseea con- 
tingencies, 
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tingencies, is taken;jat 32,000,0001. Towards defraying this hea- 
vy expenditure, we, have already war taxes to the antftfil amount 
of 2,1,000,0001. i It is proposed to make up the deficiency by 
means, of Joans, and to take annually from the war taxds as much 
as, willamount to 10 per cent* on the sum borrowed \ 5 per cent* 
for. the payment, of interest, and & per cent, to be set apart as a 
sinking fundfor the: redemption of the principal. The war taxes 
are to be charged with the interest and sinking fund of the loan 
of each year until they be exhausted. This will take place in 
fourteen years, in which time it is calculated that the first loan 
will he redeemed, and will be again available for the service of 
• the state. In the same manner in each succeeding year, a new 
loan will be redeemed *, so that the plan presents a series of loans 
and, redemptions which is inexhaustible. 

For the first three years, the loans will amount to twelve millions j 
in the fourth year fourteen millions, and in the last ten years six- 
teen millions will be borrowed. As the war taxes, however, are all 
required to make up the necessary supplies of the year, whatever 
portion of them may be taken away for the interest and the sink- 
ing fund of the war loans, must necessarily be replaced. In addi- 
tion, therefore, to the principal loan, another loan must be borrow- 
ed for this purpose. In the first year, the war loan will consist of 
12)000,0001. \ to pay the interest of which, and to constitute a 
fund for its redemption, 1,200,0001. will be detached from the 
war taxes. The sum taken from the war taxes will be made up 
by 1 ,000, 000L taken from the war loan, and 200,0001. raised by 
a supplementary loan. To the interest of the supplementary 
loans, a sinking fund of 1 per cent . is to be added for the redemp- 
tion of the principal. This charge is to be defrayed by new taxes. 

As the plan continues to operate, the war taxes must be 
gradually decreasing, and the supplementary loans must propor- 
tionally increase. Their increase, however, cannot occasion, 
during the first ten years, any very great addition to the existing 
taxes, as in the years 1807 and 1808 annuities will expire to the 
amount of 285,3151. The charge of the first three years is to be 
defrayed wholly from these annuities ; and what temaifts is to be 
equally distributed over the. next seven years \ so that in each 
year taxes to the amount only of 293,0001. will be required. If 
the, war should lunfortunately .last till this resource should fail* 
another arrangement presents itself for the next ten years. It* is 
proposed, whehu the interest of the sinking fund .shall have accu- 
mulated* solas to^xceed' the interest of the present unredeemed 
xfeb& to^^ppropriate Hachipart tif the excess as shall be required, 
to* the payraUntrOfrthe interest of the supplementary loans ; never, 
however, so encroaching: on the sinking fund, as. ether to 
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to^the year MO?, f wtt}ft f fony^e y^y$ frprp flWt pmod* 
postpone the redemption of spy future k^n hjugpr tha^.fpitr * , 
five yeaics-from tile period whe» it vya* first gooftMto^n ,,Byii* 
n^tmg, taetcfme, the opeutiou.of the sinking fund, the ; wa? ex- 
penditure- of Britain, amounting »p Sii.OOOyCMWl^i wjfthe jirovid- 
«#, (dp during the second ten yests of, the wag* ,gril|(i4^.«isrtieriall3f 
lidding to hei burdens j> and the great object of the plan will thus 
be completely attained. 

Such being our opinion, it may perhaps appear unnecessary to 
enter into .any fuithet discussion respecting the merits of this 
measure. We cannot help observing* however, (although with 
great deference to the talents of the author), that it rather appears 
to us to be too complicated, and that some of its provisions are 
even superfluous. We do not, in the first place, see what end is 
answered by interfering with the war taxes. As the war taxes 
are .ill required for the supplies of the year, whatever portion of 
them is detached for the interest and sinking fund of the war 
loans, must be replaced by means of supplementary loans. It 
appears to us, therefore, that it would be a more direct and sim- 
pie method, to apply thofe fupplementary loans at once to the pur- 
ppfe for which portious of the wax taxes are detached. In which 
cafe, the intervention of the war taxes would be quite unnecef* 
fary. 'Ill is will appear more evident by an example. To make 
up the fv>m of 32,000,0001, 1 i,ooo,oooi. is wanted in addition to 
the war taxes. L- 12,010,000 are borrowed, together with a 
fupplementary loan of 2oo,oool, for which taxes are impofed- 
For the intereft and finking fund of this war loan, the fum of 
1, 300,00a!. is required} 1,000,000b of which bring dedu&ed 
from the war loan, and 200,000!. being made up, by t^e fupple- 
mentary loan, leaves ij,ooo,oool, the fum wanted for the fer- 
vice of the (late ; the war tares, bring all applied as they are at 
this moment^ and neither broken in upon nor replaced. 

It appears to vs, alio, that the operation of the finking fund is 
quite nugatory.' when nations or individuals ft* apart a portion 
of their annual revenue to accumulate at compound intereft, this 
is no dpt&t the fime,way to grow rich, But ,W« do not well fee 
hbw they can improve their circumftances, by borrowra money, 
and rifcwiilg it to accumulate atepmpound intereft^ Ilpa/urn of 
monqr be-hoitojyed, and 10 per mt. he annually borrowed a* 
lope Wjjtb it, a ppr qmu for the payment of iatereft, and cjHeerynr. 
lor a fifikiog Fuad, the bqqpMjg wi)l riw^tiwHprerifefy in the 
fame fitUfltio» t as^f nothing hatf hyyn i«a»wfd for » fin Jiig fundi 
becaufe, as he 4 m only add to the fipkifig tw&fy ku pmwfo* 
more he adds to it* the mote he adds to fusidmc, If ms be 
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thought, perhaps, that something may be gamed by the com* 
pound interest which the sinking fund accumulates. But it is e- 
vident that no compound interest can accumulate on a sum of 
borrowed money, because the interest must be paid annually. 
Although the interest were borrowed, this would not alter th* 
case, ft would no doubt allow tbe sinking fund to accdmulat6 ; 
but' the botrtrttfer would, in the meart time, accumulate his debts 
in the same proportion. It is impossible that the circumstances 
either of a nation, or of an individual, can be altered, by accu- 
mulating a fund of borrowed money. 

We have already endeavoured to shew, that the interest and 
sinking fund of the war loans is really paid by the supplementary 
loans, the intervention of the war taxes being noway necessary 
for that purpose.* The supplementary loans, however, are bor- 
rowed. By setting apart, therefore, a portion of them for a sink- 
ing fund, we are accumulating debt as fast as we are accumulat- 
ing funds for its payment. The sinking fund will leave our af- 
fairs precisely in the same situation in which it found them. 
But although we conceive that these provisions respecting the in- 
tervention of the war taxes and the sinking fund, might be dis* 
pensed with, we do not think that they will contribute in the 
slightest degree to defeat the great object of the measure, far less 
will they be attended with ruinous consequences to the finances 
of the country. 

We are aware, indeed, that a contrary opinion has been as- 
serted, and that a great deal of absurd declamation has been 
poured forth upon this topic, in order to discredit the measure. 
A series of financial resolutions is said to have been moved iu 
the House of Commons hv Lord Castlerengh, in which it was 
actually pretended, that by the plan of double loans, e. by bor- 
rowing annually 10 per cent, on the principal loans, 5 per cent i 
for interest, and 5 per cent . for a sinking fund, a loss of twenty- 
nine millions would be ultimately incurred by the public. Now, 
it may be asked, how can this happen ? By what process, in the 
mysterious art of borrowing and lending money, can such un- 
heard of results be produced ? To borrow annually /> per centi 
to be set apart as a sinking fund for the redemption of debt, is, 
wO allow, a nugatory operation. But ns long as what is borrow- 
ed is neither wasted nor misapplied, we cannot - well conceive 
how money can in this wky be either saved or lost. We throw 
out the&O plain considerations for the benefit of the noble person 
alluded t6, attd of all future calculators. We arc sanguine e- 
nough tb r that if they duly attend to them, they will not 
pfod on from blunder to blunder, through a mass of laborious 
calculations, until their imagination, heated with the prospect of 
'Vox.. X* no. liu ¥ grea 
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great discoveries, scorns the sober results gf arit&pietic, and wili 
Se content with nothing short of the marvellous^ We W$L hot 
be so Cruel as to annoy our readers with all the idle details 0jf 
those resolutions. We may however subjoin, as a speciirfeh of 
their general truth and accuracy, tK$ following calculations, In 
which the expense of redeeming a principal, by means of a pne per 
cent/ annuity, is contrasted with the expense incur|ed by means 
of Lord Henry Petty's plan. ' The cum to be redeemed is twelve 
millions. 

New Pi,an. 

Ten per cent, interest and sinking fund on 12,000,0001, for one 
year - - - - L. 1*200,000 

A* like charge for thirteen years more, at which time 

the principal is redeemed - - 15,600,000 

Total payments hi. 16,800,000 

To cover the interest and sinking fund of 1,200,0001. 
at six per cent., a fund of 72,0001. must be provid- 
ed in each of the fourteen years; the amount there- 
of is 1,008,0001. 

The latter sum being raised on a one per cent, sink- 
ing fund, may be considered as an annuity of forty- 
three years. 

Payments on account thereof - 43*344,000 

Payments as above - 16,800,000 

Total payments L. 60,144,000 
Present System.’ 

The interest and sinking fund on a loan of 12,000,0001., at six 
per cent., amounts, per annum, to 720,0001. 

This charge being raised on a one per cent, sinking fund, may be 
•^considered as an annuity of forty-three years. 

Payments to be made on account thereof till its redemption, ' 
30,960,0001. 

Payments on new system, upon a loan of 12,000,0001. 

' L. 60,144,000 

Dftto on .present system - 30,960,000 

i ~ ■ — . — ’ 

Excess of the charge of redemption by new system L. 20,184,000 
It is evident that two plans are here compared, which are in 
all respects totally different from each other ; and that, while the 
expenses of what is called the new plan, are very absurdly exag- 
gerated, its benefits are in a great measure overlooked. The in- 
genious calculator seems so intent on swelling out the debtor Side 
of the account, that he has omitted the creditor side altogether. 
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He? has thus committed a mistake of about the saitfe magnitude 
as that of Sir Francis Wrortghead, when he said Aye, instead of 
saying No. But besides the arithmetical errors into which he 
has fallen, no sound principle is lard down for comparing the re- 
lative advantages or disadvantages of the two different plans. 
^Fhe scheme by which he pretends to estimate the expense of the 
n£w plan, isjpeculiarly unsatisfactory 5 -and eVen if his calcula- 
tions were correct, they are quite inconclusive. All considera- 
tion of compound interest seems to be wholly excluded, without 
Whiehj however, it is impossible to enter with any certainty into 
the complicated details of loans, annuities or sinking funds, on 
a great scale. The truth of these observations will appear from 
a more particular consideration of the scheme. The expense of 
redeeming a debt of 12,000,0001., by means of a sinking fund of 
6 per cent., is first considered, and it is estimated at 10,800,0001. 5 
the expense of redeeming 16, 800,0001. by an annuity of 1 per cent.* 
is next calculated at 43,314,0001. j and the sum to be redeemed 
is added (upon what principle we are utterly at a loss to conceive) 
to the expense of redemption, by which the whole charge is made 
to amount to 00,144,0001. It is, however, evidently an error, 
to add the sum to be redeemed to the charge for redemption, as 
that charge cannot possibly be incurred till the original sum be 1 
paid. The 10,800,0001. must therefore be deducted ; which will 
reduce the expense to 43,344,0001. The expense of redeeming 
12,000,0001., by a 1 per cent, annuity, is next compared with 
the expense of redeeming 10,800,0001. by an annuity to the same 
amount $ and it does not require very deep thought to perceive, 
that it will cost more to redeem the latter sum than the former. 
The question to be considered therefore is, whether value has 
been received for the 10,800,0001. It appears that half of that 
sum has been paid for the interest of the 12,000,0001. during’ 
fourteen years ; arid the other half has been set apart as a sinking 
fund to redeem the principal. With 10,800,0001., therefore, the 
interest of 12,000,0001. for fourteen years has been paid, and 
the principal has beeii redeemed ; and Were we to imitate the ex- 
example of inaccuracy set before u$, we should immediately con- 
clude that a great advantage was gained by this plan. But this 
advantage is merely apparent 5 and it only shews what a fertile 
source pf error is opened, by adopting such an imperfect mode of 
calculation. 

Judged, all calculations must be exceedingly lame and incon- 
clusive, from which the consideration of compound interest is ex- 
cluded. ( Tfae true nature of the transaction will appear from the 
fojlowing swhplip ^considerations. A sum of 12,000,0001. is bor-» 
rowed, and an annuity of 1/200,0001. is borrowed along with it, 
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by which, in fourteen years, the principal fe redeemed* and the in- 
terest is also paid. An annuity of 1,200,0001. for fourteen year* 
is therefore given in exchange for a capital of 12,000,0001., and 
for the interest of that capital for fourteen years. The value of the 
interest of 12,000,0001 for fourteen years, is exactly 12,000,0001, ; 
and an annuity of 1,200,0001 for the same period, is worth 
24,000,0601 . 5 so that there can neither be loss nor gain on the 
transaction. Besides the most ridiculous blunder or adding the 
sum to be redeemed to the expense of redemption, Lord Castle* 
reagh has forgot to credit the plan with the interest of 12,000,0001. 
for fourteen years, for which it is evident that the 16,800,000). 
pays* 

Although, however, the labours of the noble Lord do not appear 
to us to have been, in the prefent inflance, attended with profper- 
ous refults, we very willingly allow, that great depth and com** 
prehenfioa of judgment have been difplayed in the conftru&ion 
of thefe formidable calculations. His genius feems peculiarly 
fitted for arithmetical ftudies, and we difcover with pleafure that 
it is in the moft common, and confequently the moft uleful, fort 
of arithmetic, that his talents appear chiefly to fhine. In this 
great crifis of human affairs, it is peculiarly gratifying to refle£t, 
that while the French youth are taught almoft exclufively to glory 
in feats of arms, men of rank in this country, with a virtuous 
diftafte for warlike purfuits, are ftudious to excel in the more in- 
nocent, and certainly not lefs wonderful talent, of fpeaking fof 
an hour, and faying nothing. 

We cannot conclude our remarks on this fubje£l, without db- 
ftrvmg, that the great debt of this country, and the difficulty of find- 
ing out new fources of taxation, has not only fecured to financial dtf- 
cuflions that attention which their importance fo well deferves 5 but 
it has exalted them among a certain clafs of politicians above all 
the grand obje&s of national policy. The ftate of a nation's finan- 
ces is now habitually referred to as a fure criterion of her power ; 
and from the language often held on this fubjeft, it might be 
imagined, that the whole duties of a ftatefman centred in devif- 
ing eafy methods of raifmg money. During 0 ' the laft war we were 
tpld that France was on the verge, and even in the very gulph of 
bankruptcy, and our own flourifhing finances were at the fame 
time brought very oftentatioufly under our review. We ftill hear 
on every occafion about our * proud ftru&ute of finance, * &c. ; 
and the praifes of Mr Pitt generally bring up the rear of this 
heavy declamation. .Now, if France, Cnee the ruin of her fi- 
nances, has trampled on the necks of all her enemies, and has 
rifen to unexampled preeminence and power, and if Britain, with 
her flouriftiing finances, has been tfnable to prevent the deftrue- 
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tion 6f her allteft* and inftead of attaining for herfelf permanent 
feoutity, feed eviiy day new perils thickening around her* we 
may well inquire* what fruits have our flouriihing finances pro- 
duced and what has it availed us* that a large revenue has been 
colle&ed, if it has been lavithed on futife or dififtrous proje£U ? 
So enamoured are thefe declaim ers with taxation, that they feem 
to cotifider it as an ultimate obje£fc of policy. They do not re- 
fle£t that it fe not fo much by railing a revenue, as by a wife ap- 
plication of it, after it is configned into his hands, that a ftatef- 
man can either benefit his country, or acquire lading renown for 
hfrnfelf. In illuftration of thefe obfervations, we might refer to 
that period of our hiftory when the glorious fabric of European 
independence was firft reared. Thole who affifted in bringing 
about that event were undoubtedly great ftatefmen ; and the won- 
derful work which they accomplished is the charter of their well- 
earned fame* This fame, however, they acquired* not by raif- 
ing a great revenue* but by working wonders with a fmall one ; 
and it is a fame in which none need hope to participate, who 
with far ampler means have failed in the attainment of much 
humbler ends; and, inftead of rendering England the arbitrefs of 
nations, have reduced her to maintain arr anxious ftruggle for her 
fecuritv and independence. 


Art. VI. A Portraiture of Quakerism , as taken from a View of 
the Moral Education') Discipline , Peculiar Customs > Religious 
Principles , Political and Civil Economy y and Character , of the 
Society of Friends. By Thomas Clarkson, M. A. Author of 
several Essays on the Subject of tire Slave-Trade. 8 .e* 3 voi. 
London. 1806. 

HPins, we think, is a book peculia?ly fitted for ‘reviewing : for 
**• it contains many things which most people will have some 
curipsity to hear about ; and is at the same time so intolerably 
dull and tedious, that no voluntary reader could possibly get 
through with it. 

The author, whose meritorious exertions for the abolition of 
the slave trade brought him into public notice a great many years 
ago* was recommended by this circumstance to the favour and 
the confidence of the Quakers, who had long been unanimous 
in that causq ; and' was led to such an extensive and cordial in- 
tercourse vvfth them in all parts of the kingdom, that he came at 
last to haye a more thorough knowledge of their tenets and living 
manners than any other person out of the society could easily 
qt&am. The effect of this knowledge has evidently been to ex- 
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$tte in him such >flfeption 

ides, as we think can. scarcely fall|o ..iasueunk® 1 * public co?ivieiv» 

$i pn$ and, in the mean time, has produced a more minnt^ &t- 
position, and a more elaborate defence of their d<?<;|rin£$ and 
practices, than has yet been drawn from any of their ownbody* 
The book, which is full of repetitions and plagiaristus* is. 4i^ 
tributed into a number of needless sections* arranged irva most 
unnatural and inconvenient order. All that any body c$n want 
to know about the Quakers, might evidently have been told ei* 
ther under the head of their doctrinal tenets, or of their peculiar 
practices \ but Mr Clarkson, with a certain elaborate infelicity of 
method, chooses to discuss the merits of this society undeT the 
several titles of their moral education — their discipline— their pe- 
culiar customs — their religion— their great tepets-^ and their cha- 
racter ; and not finding even this ample distribution sufficient to 
include all he had to say on the subject, he fills half a volume 
with repetitions and trifles, under the humiliating name of mis- 
cellaneous particulars. 

Quakerism hqd certainly undergone a considerable change ill 
the quality and spirit of its votaries, from the time when George 
Fox went about pronouncing woes against cities, attacking priests 
in their pulpits, and exhorting justices of the peace to do justice, 
to the time when 5 ut$i men as Penp and Barclay came into the 
5;p#ety * by conyinpement , 9 and published such vindications of 
Its doctrine, a* few of its opponents have found it convenient to, 
answer. The change since their time appears to have been much 
more inconsiderable. The greater part of these volumes may be 
ponsider^^jpp^ed, as a wilful deterioration of Barclay’s apolo- 
and -it :#'only where he troatvS of the private manners and 
'’’prevailing opinions of the modern Quakers, that Mr Clarkson 
Communicates any thing which a curious reader might not have 
learnt from that celebratedrproduction. The laudatory and ar- 
gumentative ptit which he maintains throughout, gives an air of 
partiality to his statements, which naturally diminishes our reli- 
ance on their accuracy : and as the argument is often extremely 
bad, and the praise apparently unmerited, we are rather inclined 
to think that bis work will make a less powerful impression in 
favouf of the f friends,’ than might have been effected by a more 
moderate advocate. With many" praiseworthy maxims and prin- 
ciples for their, moral conduct, th& Quakers, We think, have but 
little to say for most of their peculiar practices ; and make a 
much better figure when defending their theological mysteries, 
thark when vindicating the usages by which they are separated 
■ tronf the rest of the people in the ordinary intercourse of life, 
ft will be more convenient, however, to state our observations 
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oil thek'tesonirf^ft, as we attend Mr ' Clarkson through >his ac- 
count df their p?uiciple$ and practice. 

Ife enters upon hfo task with such a Wretched display of* false 
eloquence, that we were very near throwing away the book. Ottr 
reaqOVs will scarcely accuse us of impatience, when we inform 
them that the dissertation on the moral education of the Quakers 
begins with the following sentence. 

* When the blooming (bring (beds abroad its benign influence, man 
feds it equally with the reft of created nature. The blood circulates 
more freely, and a new current of life kerns to be diffufed, in his veins. 
The aged man is enlivened; and the Tick man feels himfelf refreflied. 
Good fpirits and cheerful Countenances fucceed. But as the year chan- 
ges in it# feafcns, and rolls round to its end, the tide feems to flacker), 
and the current of feeling to return to its former level . 9 Vol. I. p. 13, 

This may serve, once for all, as a specimen of Mr Clarkson’s 
taste, and his powers in fine writing, and as an apology for our 
abstaining, in our charity, from making any further observations 
on his style. Under the head of moral education, we are inform- 
ed that the Quakers discourage, and strictly prohibit in the it 
youth, all games of chance, music, dancing, novel reading, field 
sports of every description, and, in general, the use of idle words 
and unprofitable conversation. The motives of those several pro- 
hibitions are discussed in separate chapters of extreme d illness 
and prolixity. It is necessary, however, in order to come to i 
right understanding with those austere persons and their apolo- 
gist, to enter a little into these discussions. 

The basis of the Quaker morality seems evidently to be, that 
gaiety and merriment ought, upon all occasions, to be discou- 
raged ; that every thing which tends merely to exhilaration or 
enjoyment, has in it a taint of criminality ; and that one of the 
chief duties of man is to be always serious and solemn, and con- 
stantly occupied, either with his wordlv prosperity, or his eternal 
welfare. If it were not for this attention which is permitted to 
the accumulation of wealth, the Quakers would scarcely be dis- 
tinguishable from the other gLoomy sectaries, who maintain, that 
man was put into this world for no other purpose, but to mortify 
himself into a proper. condition for the next 5 — that all our feel- 
ings of ridicule and sociality, and all the spring and gaiety of 
the animal spirit# of youth, were given us only for our tempta- 
tion v and that, considering the shortness of this life, and the 
risk he rpns of damnation after it, man ought evidently to pass 
his days in dejection and terror, and to shut his heart to every 
pleasureabie emotion which this transitory scene might supply to 
the unthinking. The fundamental folly of these ascetic maxims 
has prevented the Quakers from adopting them in their full ex- 
tftit * but all the peculiarities of their manners may evidently be 
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.referred to this source •, and die qualifications and exceptions xpx~ 
der which they maintain the duty of abstaining from enjoymeik* 
serve only, in most instances, to bring'upon their reasonings the 
additional charge of inconsistency. * 

Their objection to cards, dice, wagers, horse-races, 8t£* is 
said to be, first, that they may lead to a spirit of gaming, vtfrich 
leads, again, to obvious unhappiness and immorality* but chiefly, 
that they are sources of amusement unworthy of a sober Christian, 
and tend, by producing an unreasonable excitement, to disturb 
that tranquillity and equanimity which they look upon as essential 
to moral virtue. 

* They believe, * fays Mr Clarkfon, < that flillneft and quietnefs, 
both of lpirit and of body, are ncceffary, as far as they can be obtain* 
ed. Hence, Quaker children are rebuked for all expreffions of anger, 
as tending to raifc tbofe feelings which ought to be fuppreffed : a raif* 
ing even of the voice beyond due bounds, is difqouraged as leading to 
the diflurbance of their minds. They are taught to rife in the morn- 
ing in quietnefs $ to go about their ordinary occupation with quietnefs 5 
and to retire in quietnefs to their beds. , 

Now this, we think, is a very miserable picture. The great 
curse of life, we believe, in all conditions above the lowest, is 
its excessive stillness and quietness, and the want of excitement 
which it affords : and though we certainly do not approve of 
cards and wagers as the best exhilarators of the spirits, we cannot 
possiLly concur in the principle upon which they are rejected 
with such abhorrence by this rigid society. A remark which Mr 
Clarkson himself makes afterwards, might have led him to doubt 
of the soundness of their petrifying principles. 

* It haf often been obferved, * he fays, < that a Quaker boy has an 
unnatural appearance. The idea has arifen from his drefs and his fc- 
dstenefs, which, taken together, have produced an appearance of age 
above the youth in his countenance. 1 have often been furprtfed to 
hear young Quakers talk of the folly and vanity of purfuits in which 
perfons, older than themfelvts, were then embarking in purfuit of 


pleafure, * &c» 

We feel no admiration, we will confess, for prodigies of this 
description, and think that the world is but little indebted to 
those moralists, who, in their efforts to ameliorate our condition, 
begin with constraining the volatile spirit of childhood into se- 
dateness, and extinguishing the happy carelessness and animation 
of youth, by lessons of eternal quietness. 

The next chapter is against music, and is, as might be ex- 
pected, the most absurd and extravagant of the whole. This is 
Mr Clarkson’s statement of the Quaker reasoning against this 
fteiightful art. 

I aricjettce gave originally to man a beautiful and a perft& world* 
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He filled It witbthinge oeceffaiy, and things delightful : end* yet man 
has often turned: tbcfe .from their true and original deftgn. ; The vtrj 
wood on the furface of the earth he has eat down, and the very ftone 
and metal in its bowels he has hewn sod caft, and converted ihtq a 
graven image* and worlhipped in the place of his beneficent Creator. 
The food which has been given him for his nourifliment, he has fre- 
quently, converted by his intemperance into the means of injuriog his 
health. The wine, that was ddigned to make his heart glad, on rea- 
fonable and neceflary occafions, he has ufed often to the ftupcfa&ion of 
his fenfe's, and the degradation of his moral charafter. The very rat- 
merit, which has been afforded him for his body, he has abtifed alfo, fo 
that it has frequently become a Cource for the excitement of his pride, „ 

« Juft fo it has been, and fo it is, with mufic, at the prefeot day . 9 
L p. 4u 42 , 

From which, if it follows that music ought to be entirely re- 
jected and avoided, it must follow also, that we should go naked, 
and neither eat nor drink 5 and as to the arguments that follow 
against the cultivation of music, because there are some obscene 
and some bacchanalian songs, winch it would be improper for 
young persons to learn, they are just such as might be used 
against their, learning to read, because there are immoral and he- 
retical books, which may possibly fall into their hands. The 
most authentic and sincere reason, however, we believe, is one 
which rests immediately upon the general ascetic principle to 
which we have already made reference, viz. that 4 music tends 
to self -gratification 1 which is not allowable in the Christian 
system. ’ Now, as this same self-denying principle is really at 
tne bottom of most of the Quaker prohibitions, it may be worth 
while to consider, in a few words, how far it can be reconciled 
to reason or morality. 

All men, we humbly conceive, are under the necessity of pur- 
suing their own happiness * and cannot even be conceived as ever 
pursuing any thing else. The only difference between the sen* 
suaiist'and the ascetic is, that the former pursues an immediate, 
and the other a remote happiness j or, that the one pursues an 
intellectual, and the other a bodily gratification. The penitent, 
who passes his days in mortification, does so unquestionably froh* 
the love of enjoyment \ either because lie thinks this the surest 
way to attain eternal happiness in a future world, or because he 
finds the admiration of mankind a sufficient compensation, even 
in this life, for the hardships by which he extorts it. It appears, 
therefore, that self-gratification, so far from being an unlawful 
object of pursuit, is necessarily the only object which a rational 
being can be conceived to pursue > and consequently, that to argue 
against any practice, merely that it is attended with enjoyment*. 
p give it a recommendation which must operate? in its favour, 

even 
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WB with the most rigid moralist. 'The ontyeo^istent 
the ! argument is thatwhich was adopted by the mchified hermits 
0# the early ages, but is expressly disclaimed for the Quaketfcby 
their present apologist, viz. that our well-being in this world s 
» matter of so very little concern,* that it is altogether unworthy 
of a< reasonable being to bestow any care upon it V and that oitr 
chance Of .well-being in another world depends so much upon 
our anxious endeavours after piety upon earth, tlxat it is our duty 
to Employ every moment in meditation and prayer, smd altogether 
sinful ^and imprudent to indulge any propensities which may in- 
terrupt those holy exercises, or beget in us any interest in sul*. 
hmary things. • ' 

There is, evidently, a tacit aspiration after this sublime absur- 
dity in almost all the Quaker prohibitions •, and we strongly Sus- 
pect, that honest George Fox, when he inhabited a hollow tree 
in the vale of Beevor, taught nothing less to his disciples. The 
condemnation of music and dancing, and all idle speaking, was 
therefore quite consistent in him ; but since the permission of 
gainful arts, and of most of the luxuries which wealth can pro- 
cute, to his disciples,, it is no longer so easy to reconcile these 
Condemnations, either to reason, or to the rest of their practice. 
A Quaker may suspend the care of his salvation, and occupy 
himself entirely with his worldly business, for m days in the 
week, like any other Christian. It is even thought laudable in 
Mm to set an example of diligence and industry to those around 
him i and the fruits of this industry he is by no means required 
fo b^tow in relieving the poor, or for the promotion of piety. 
He is allowed to employ it for self-gratification, in almost every 
Way but the most social and agreeable. He may keep an excel- 
lent table and garden, and be driven about in an easy chariot by 
a plows cdafchman and four plump horses •, but his plate must be 
without carving, and his carriage and horses (perhaps his flowers 
also) of a dusky colour. His guests may talk of oxen and broad 
<doth as long as they think fit * but wit and gaiety are entirely 
described, and topics of literature but rarely tolerated. His 
fey s and girls are bred up to a premature knowledge of bargain- 
ing and housekeeping $ but when their bounding spirits are strug- 
gling in every limb* they must not violate their sedateness by it 
Single skip *, — their stillness must net be disturbed by raising their 
voices beyond their common pitch ; — and they wobld be disowned* 
if they were to tune their innocent voices in a hymn to their great 
Jfcnexactor. We cannot help saying, that all this k absurd arid 
^defensible. v Either let the Quakers renounce all the enjoyments 
pf ' this life, or take all that are innocent. The pursuit of wealth 
ttftely holds out a greater temptation to immorality, than the 
J study 
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f study o £ Let thermdisown those who, accumulate mom 

fhan*& necessary for their subsistence *, ita permit thosewhohave 
leisure to employ it in something better than money-getting# .^* 1*0 
permit a man to have a house and retinue, from the expense*; of 
Which fifty poor families might be suf^ and at the 
tittle to interdict a fold in his boat* or a ruffle to his. shirt, on ac- 
count of their costliness and vanity, is as ridiculous, and as su- 
perstitious* as it is for the Church of Rome to permit one of her 
cardinals to isit down, on a meagre day, to fifty costly and deli- 
cious dishes of fish and pastry, while it excommunicates a peasant 
for breaking through the holy abstinence with> a morsel of rusty 
bacon. With those general impressions, we shall easily dispose 
of their other peculiarities. 

The amusements of the theatre are strictly forbidden to? Quakers 
of every description; and this, partly because many plays art 
immoral, but chiefly because, on the stage, * men personate cht^ 
racters that are not their own ; and thus become altogether so- 
phisticated in their looks, words and actions, which is contrary to 
the simplicity and truth required by Christianity. * We scarcely 
think the Quakers will be much obliged to Mr Slarkson for im- 
puting this kind of reasoning' to them. We would rather hear 
at once that the playhouse was die Devil's drawing-room, and 
that the actors paint their faces, and deserve the fate of Jezebel, 
As to the sin of personating characters not their own, and so- 
phisticating their looks and words, it is necessarily committed by 
every man who reads aloud a dialogue from the New Testament, 
or who adopts, from the highest authority, a dramatic form in 
his preaching. As to the other objection, that theatrical amuse- 
ments produce too high a degree of excitement for the necessary 
sedateness of a good Christian, we answer, in the first place, that 
we do not see why a good Christian should be more still and se- 
date than his innocence and natural gaiety incline him to be ; 
and, in the second place, that the objection proves Mr Clarkson 
to be laudably ignorant of the state of the modern drama, which, 
we are credibly informed, is by no meant so extremely interest- 
ing, as to make men neglect their business and their duties to 
run after it. 

Next comes dancing — The Quakers prohibit this strictly; 1st, 
because it implies the accompaniment of music which has bqen 
already interdicted ; 2 dly, because * it is useless, and below the 
dignity of the Christian character 5 ' 3dly, because it implies as- 
semblies of idle persons, which lead to thoughtlessness as to the 
important duties of life ; 4thiy, because it gives rise to silly 
vanity, and envying, and malevolence. The lovers of dancing^ 
jpfG think, will be able to answer those objections without our a$r 
* sistapeej. 
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„fj$feab!e, and arein fact applied by 

MThey'ate applicable also, though me Quakers 
donotapplythera, to all money^getting^ occupations inwhich 
there is room for rivalry and competition* ■ 

The reading of novels is next prohibited* not $0 nftich, Mr 
Clarkson assures Us, on account oi their fictitious nature, though 
that is ground enough for the abhorrence of many Quakers, but 
oh account of tlt$ir general immorality, and theit tendency to 
produce an undue excitement of fiiind, and to alienate the atten- 
tion from objects of serious importance. These are good reasons 
against the reading of immoral novels, and against making them 
o«ir sole or our principal study; Other moralists are consented 
with selecting and limiting the novels they allow to be read. The 
Quakers alone make it an abomination to read any ; which is like 
prohibiting. all use of wine or animal food, instead of restricting 
oar censures to the excess or abuse of them. 

> Last of all, the sports of the field are prohibited, partly on ac- 
count of the animal suffering they produce, and partly from the 
habits of idleness and ferocity which they are supposed to gene- 
rate. This is Mr Clarkson’s account of the matter ; but we shall 
probably form a more correct idea of the true Quaker, from be- 
tfig told that George Fox 4 considered that man in the fall, or 
the apostate man, had a vision so indistinct and vitiated, that he 
could not see the animals of the creation as he ought }; but that 
the matt who was restored, or tl^e spiritual Christian, had a new 
and clear discernment concerning them, which would Oblige him 
to consider and treat them in a proper manner. ' The Quakers, 
however* allow the netting of animals fordjopd* and cannot well 
object to shooting them, provided it be gone about for the same 
economical purpose, and* not for self-gratification, — at least in the 
ate* of killing. / * 

Mr Clarkson proceeds next to discuss the discipline, as he Calls 
it, or interior government of the Quaker society ; but we think 
it more natural to proceed to the consideration of what he an- 
nounces as their peculiar customs, which, for any thing we see, 
might all have been classed among the prohibitions which consti- 
tute tlwix moral education^ , 

The first is the peculiarity of their dress* The original rule, 
he says, was only that it should be plain and cheap. He vindicates 
George Fox from the charge of having gbne about tit ateathern 
doublet } and maintains, that the present dross of the Qnakeris 
. W neithet more nor less than the common dress of grave^Und so- 
lgr pet#ms of the middling rank at the first institution of the 
and that they have retained ify not out of any supefstiU 
^ ( tioug 
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tious opinion of i|A. sanctity, but because they tbdaght it vroti&i 
indjcate a frivolous vanity to change, it* pnless for some reason of 
convenience. Except that the men now wear loops to- theichats* 
and; that, the women have in a great measure given up their blaek 
hoods and green aprons, their cestume is presumed to be almost 
exactly the same as it was nearly- two hundred years ago. They 
have a, similar rule as to . their furniture ; which, though some-* 
times elegant and costly, is uniformly plain, and free front 
glare ,or ostentation. In conformity with this principle, they do 
not decorate their houses with pictures or prints, and in general - 
discourage the practice of taking portraits ; for which piece o£ 
abstinence Mr Clarkson gives the following simple reason. ‘ The 
first Quakers, considering themselves as poor helpless creatures, 
and as little better than dust ami ashes, had but a meat* idea of 
their own images ! * 

One of the most prominent peculiarities in the Quaker customs, 
relates to their language. They insist, in the first place, upon say- 
ing thou instead or you ; and this was an innovation upon which 
their founder seems to have valued himself at least as much as up- 
on any other part of his system. * The use of thou, * says honest 
George Fox, with visible complacency, * was a sore cut to proud 
flesh;* and, many beatings, and revilings, and hours of durance in 
the stocks, did he triumphantly endure for his intrepid adherence 
to this grammatical propriety. Except that it is (or rather was) 
grammatically correct, we really can see no merit in this form of 
speech. The chief Quaker reason for it, however, is, that the 
use of 1 you * to a single person is a heinous piece of flattery, and 
an instance of the grossest and meanest adulation. It is obvious, 
however,, that what is applied to all men without exception, can- 
not well be adulation. If princes and patrons alone were called 
c you, * while * thou * was still used to inferiors or equals, wo 
would understand why the levelling principle of the Quakers 
should set itself against the distinction ; but if * you* be inva- 
riably and indiscriminately used tp the very lower t of mankind, — * 
to negroes, felons, and toad-eaters, — it is ri ctly obvious, that 
no. person’s vanity can possibly be puffed up by receiving it, and 
that the most contemptuous misanthropist may employ it with- 
out any scruple. Comparing the said pronouns together, indeed, 
in this respect, it is notorious, that 1 thou * is, with us, by far 
the most flattering compilation of thfrtwo. It is the form in 
which men address the Deity ; and in which all tragical love let- 
ters* and verses of solemn adulation, are conceived. 1 You * be- k 
longs unquestionably to familiar and equal conversation. In 
truth* -it is altogether absurd to consider * you’ as exclusively a 
pluralpronoun in the modern English language. It may be a 

; - i . z ‘ matter 
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itt% pitodpl# .6$ buttery ; but the ^k*/ is, that if n'niw'pkfjvh* 
eond peraoa sStignlsir. When applied'to an individual* & rieklsy 
tMw any idea either of plurality ordf 1 adulation; b$t ; \ekcibto 
precisely attd exactly the idea that was ekcited by Qle idsfc of 
€ dbott - ittau earlier stage of the language. There is M mvr€ 
Impropriety iii the use o? it, therefore, than in the use of any 
modern termwhich has superseded an obsolete one 5 nOr any 
more arirtue in reviving the use of *thou, 1 than there would h€ 
hi reviving any other antiquated word. It would be just as rea- 
sonable to talk always of our doublets and hasty and eschew all 
mention of coats or stockings > as a fearful abomination. 

The tome observations apply to the other Quaker principle of 
refusing to call any man Mr or Sir, or to subscribe themselves hi 
their letters, any man’s humble servant. Their reasons for this 
refusal, are, 1st, that the common phrases import a falsehood; 
ttftd, 2dly, that they puff up vain man with conceit. Now, as 
to* the falsehood, we have to observe, that the words objected to, 
really do not mean any thing about bondage or dominion when 
used Oft those occasions ; and neither are so understood, rtor are 
hi danger of being so understood, by any one who hears them- 
Words are significant sounds 5 and it is solely in consequence of 
the meaning they convey, that men carii be responsible for using 
them. Now, the only meaning which can be inquired after in this 
respect, is the meaning of the person who speaks, and of the' 
person who hears ; but neither the speaker nor the hekter, with 
u$, understand the appellation of Mr, prefixed to a man’s name, 
to import any mastership or dominion in him relatively to the 
other. It is merely a customary addition, which means nothing 
but that you wish to speak of the individual with civility. That 
the word employed to signify this, is the s&ra£ word, or very near 
the same word, with one which. On other occasions, signifies a 
master over servants, does not at all affect its meaning upon tins' 
occasion. If does not signify any such thing wheh prefixed to a 
man’s proper name ; and though it might have been used at first 
out of servility with a view to that relation, it is long Since that 
connexion has been lost 5 and it now signifies nothing but what 
is perfectly true and correct. Etymology canpointqut a fnulti-* 
tude of words which have thus come to acquire a variety Of sig- 
nificatfions; and which even the Quakerf think it 
ful to trto fh thcm ail. A signifies a certairidistance on the 1 
ttkttfV-w k raised platform^-or a carriage that travels periodically 
— Kjr a:€ertain point in the progress of ally jiffato tt could eastlj^ 
too, that all these' different meanings spring from tops 
• % - ot$»ft 
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other, mi werft^rsMiually attributed t^wjtnt was origiaaljy one*and 
the same word. 'Tli£ words, however, r&e now multiplied toxorfor 
spend with the meanings ; and though they have the same sodfld 
and orthography, arc never cou^unded by any one who \ia nxr 
ejuainted with the language. There is, in fact, the same differ* 
once between, the word master, implying power and authority 
oyer servants, and the word Master or Mister prefixed to a pro- 
per name, and implying merely a certain degree of respect and 
civility. That there is no deception either intended or effected, 
must oe admitted by the Quakers themselves j and it is no£ easy 
to conceive how the guilt of falsehood can be incurred without 
some such intention, tTpon the very same principle, they would 
themselves be guilty of falsehood, if they called a friend by his 
name of Walker y when he was mounted in his one-horse duise,— 
or by his name of Smithy if he did not happen to be a worker in 
metal. The most amusing part of the matter, indeed, is, that in 
their abhorrence of this etymological falsehood, they have them- 
selves adopted a practice, which is liable, on the same prin- 
ciples, to more serious objections. Though they will not call 
any body Sir or Master, they call every body 1 Friend •, 9 although 
it "is evident that, to a stranger, this must be mere civility, 
like the words they reject, aiid to an enemy must approach 
nearly to insincerity. They have rejected an established phrase- 
ology, therefore, to adopt one much more proper to fill them 
with scruples. We have dwelt too long, however, on this pal- 
try casuistry ; and must leave our readers to apply these observa- 
tions to our common epistohiy salutations, which are all in the 
same piedicamenf. 

For similar, or rather for more preposterous reasons, the 
Quakers have changed the names of the months and of the 
days of the week. Some of diem aie named, it seems, after the 
Heathen gods j and therefore the use of them * seemed to he 
expressive of a kind of idolatrous homage, 9 If such a new ka- 
lendar had been devised by the original Christians, when March 
and June were not only named after Mars ami Juno, but distin- 
guished by particular festivals in their honour, we could have 
comprehended the motive of the innovation ; but, now-a-days, 
when Mars and Junq are no more thought of than Hector or He- 
cuba, and when men would as soon think of worshipping an ape 
or a crocodile as either of them, it does appear to us the very 
acme of absurdity to suppose that there can be any idolatry iu 
naming their names* In point of fact, whatever the matter may 
be etymologically or historically, we conceive that Wednesday 
and Thursday are words in modern English, that have no sort of 
refcience to the gods Woden and Thor. They raise no idea con*, 
netted with these personages j and are never used with the inten* 
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tiptt of raising toy wh idea. , As they are used at present, thefe- 
frtoe* they do not signify days dedicated < to these divinities, but 
merely the days that come between Tuesday and Friday to our 
kalendar^ Those who think otherwise must maintain also* that 
the English word expedient, actually signifies untying of feet, 
and the word msidtratkn , a taking of stars together* * 

Another of their peculiar customs is, that they will not pull 
of§ theit hats, or moke a bow to any body. This is One of their 
m.QSt ancient and respected canons. * George Fox,’ Mr Clark- 
soft assures us, < was greatly grieved about these idle ceremonies. 
He lamented that men should degrade themselves by the use of them, 
and that they should encourage habits that were abhorrent of the 
truth. * Honest George l He was accordingly repeatedly beaten 
and abused for his refractoriness in this particular j and a long 
story is told in this volume, of a controversy he had with Judge 
Glynn, whom he posed with a citation from Daniel, purport- 
ing, that the three children were cast into the fiery furnace * with 
their hats on. * Is it possible however to believe, that any rational 
being can imagine that there is any sin in lifting off one’s hat, or 
bending the body ? It is an easy and sufficiently convenient way 
of shewing our respect or attention. A good-natured man could 
do a great deal more to gratify a mere stranger ; and if there be 
one individual who would take the omission amiss, that alone 
would be a sufficient reason for persisting in the practice. 

JMfcc Clarkson next discusses the private manners of this rigid 
$cef, and admits that they are rather dull, cold, and taciturn. 
Their principles prohibit them from the use of idle words j un- 
der which they include every sort of conversation introduced 
merely for gaiety or amusement. Their deficiency In classical 
literature cuts off another great topic* Politics are proscribed, as 
leading to undue warmth * and all sorts of scandal, and allusion 
to public spectacles or amusements, for a more fundamental rea- 
son. Thus, they have little to talk about but their health, their 
business, or their religion ; and all these things they think it a 
duty to discuss in a concise £nd sober manner. They say no 
graces , but when their meal is on the table, they sit silent and 
ity a thoughtful posture for a short time, waiting for an illapse of 
the Spirityj If they are not moved to make any ejaculation, they 
bggto to JSjat without more ado. They drink no healths, nor 
toasts * .tftough not so much from the inconvenience of the thing, 
a$ because they conceive this to have, been a bacchanalian prac- 
borrowed, from the heathens of antiquity. They aye very 
sober and instead ot sitting over their wme after dinner, fre- 
quently propose to their guests a walk before tea ; the- females 
do not leave the party during this interval. Their marriages are 

attended 4 
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attended with no other ceremony, titan that of taking each other 
by the hand in a public meeting, and declaring their willingness 
to be united. Notice must be given df this intention at a previ- 
ous meeting, when the consent of their parents is required, and 
a deputation appointed to inquire whether they are free from all 
previous engagements. Quakers marrying out of the society are 
disowned, though they be again received into membership on 
expressing their repentance for their marriage; a declaration 
which cannot be very flattering to the infidel spouse. There are 
many more women than men disowned for this transgression. 
The funerals of the Quakers are as free from solemnity as their 
marriages. They wear no mourning, and do not even cover 
their coffins with black their burying ground receives no 
consecration ; — they use no prayers; — the body is generally 
carried to the meeting-house, before it is committed to the 
earth, and a short pause is made, during which any one who 
feels himself moved to speak, may address the congregation 
it is set down for a little time, also, at the edge of the grave, for 
the same opportunity ; — it is then interred, and the friends and 
relations walk away. They use no vaults, and erect no monu- 
ments, though they sometimes collect and preserve some ac- 

count of the lives and sayings of their more eminent and pious 
ministers. 

On the subject of trade, there is a good deal of casuistry 
among the Quakers. They strictly prohibit the slave-trade, and 
had the merit of passing a severe censure upon it so long ago as 
1727. They also prohibit privateering, smuggling, and all traffic 
in weapons of war. Most other trades they allow ; but under 
certain limitations. A Quaker may be a bookseller ; but he must 
not sell any immoral book.. He may be a dealer in spirits ; but 
he must not sell to those whom he knows to be drunkards. He 
may even be a silversmith ; but he must not deal in splendid or- 
naments for the person. In no case may he recommend his 
goods as fashionable. It is much and learnedly disputed in this 
volume, whether he may make or sell ribands and other fineries 
of this sort ; or whether, as a tailor or hatter, he may furnish 
any other articles than such as the society patronizes. Mention 
j g also made of a Quaker tailor well known to King James the 
Second, who was so scrupulous in this respect, that * he would 
not allow his servants to put any corruptive finery upon the 
clothes which he had been employed to furnish ; ’ and of one 
John Woolman, who « found himself sensibly weakened as 
a Christian, whenever he traded in things that served chiefly 
to please the vain mind, or people. * Apart from these fop- 
peries, however, the Quaker regulations for trade are excellent. 
They discourage all hazardous speculations, and all fictitious 
• Xk no. 19 . O paper 
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paper credit. If a member becomes bankrupt, a committee is 
appointed to inspect his affairs*- If hts insolvency is repotted to 
mve been produced by misconduct, he is disowned, and cannot* 
be received back till he has paid his whole debts, even although 
he may have been discharged on a composition. If he ha& failed 
through misfortune, he continues in the society, though no con- 
tributions are received from him till his debts are fully paid. 

Whtm Quakers di I agree,’ they fddom fcotd ; and never fight or 
go to law. George Fox recommended them to fettle all their dif- 
ferences by arbitration ; and they have adhered to this pra&ice 
ever fi nee. Where the arbitrators aTe puzzled about the laW, 
they are to agree on a cafe, and confult counfel.* When a Quaker 
difagrees with a perfon out of the fociety, he generally propofes 
arbitration in the firft inftance ; if this be refufed:, lie has no 
fcruple of going to law. 

We^ould now proceed to give fome account of what Mr 
Clark fon has called the four Great Tenets of the Quakers ; but the 
length to which we have already extended thefe remarks muft con- 
fine our obfervations to very narrow limits. The firll is, That 
the civil magiftrate has no nght to interfere in religious matters 
fo as either to enforce attendance on one mode of worfhip, or to 
mterdift any other which is harmlefs. In this, certainly, their 
doftrine is liable to very little objection. Their fecond great te- 
net is, That it is unlawful to fwear upon any occafion whatfoever. 
We have not leifure now to difeufs this point with Mr Clarkfon ; 
indeed, from the obftru&ion which this fcruple has fo often occa- 
fioned to law proceedings, it has been difeuffed much oftener than 
any of the reft. Thofe who want to fee a neat and forcible ab- 
ftra& of the Quaker reafoning on the fubject, had better look 
into Barclay at once, in (lead of ‘wading through the amplifica- 
tion of Mr Clarkfon. Their third great tenet is. That it is 
unlawful to engage in the profeflion of arms. This is founded 
entirely upon a literal interpretation of certain texts of feripture* 
requiring men to love and blefs their enemies, and to turn one 
cheek to him who had fmitten the other, &c. It is commonly 
fuppoied, we believe, that thefe expreflions were only meant to 
fhadow out, by a kind of figure, that amicable and gentle dif- 
pofltion by wnich men fhould be a&Uated in their ordinary; 
interepurfe with each other, and by no means to be made the for- 
ma! directors of their conduct through life. In any other fenfe, 
indeed, they would evidently amount to an encouragement to alt 
forts of violence and injuftice, and~ would entirely dilable and an- 
nihilate ill civil government or authority among men. If evil is 
not to be refifted, and if the man who takes a clpke is to be prefled 
to a fcoat alfo, it is plain that the pqnifhment of thieves and rob- 
bers muft be tuft as unlawful as the refilling of invaders. It is re- 
- ~ matted^ 
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markable, indeed, thatthe Quakers do J*0t carry theiHtftfttel fub* 
million to the fcriptOre quite this length. They would ftruggfe; 
manfully for their cjokes *, and, inftead of giving the robber their 
cotfts alio, would be very glad to have him imprifoned and flogged. 
If they can get rid of the letter of the law, however, in any cafe, 
it does appear to us, that there are occafionally ftronger reafons for 
d^fpChfing with the fuppofed prohibition of war than with any of 
the others. If they would be juftified in killing a wild beaft that 
had rulhed into their habitation, they muft be juftified in kill- 
ing afcrinyader who threatens to fubjefl: them and the whole 
community to Ms brutal luft, rapacity, and cruelty. We mull: 
call it a degrading fuperftition that would withhold tne hands of a 
man in fuch an emergency. The laft great tenet is, That it is un- 
lawful to give pecuniary hire to a gofpel miniftry. This, again, 
is entirely a war of texts, aided by a confufed reference to the hit 
tory of tythes, from which the following moft logical deductions 
are made. 

4 Firft, that they are not in equity dues of the Church — fecondly, 
that the payment of them being compulfory, it would, if acceded to, 
be an acknowledgment that the civil magiftrate had a right to ufe force 
in matters of religion — and, thirdly, that, being claimed upon an aci 
which hold9 them forth as of divine right, any payment of them would 
be an acknowledgment of the Jewilh religion, and that Chrilt had not 
yet a&ually come. 9 III. 141. 

After perusing all that we have now abstracted, M t Clarkson’s 
readers might perhaps have been presumed capable of forming 
some conclusion for themselves as to the Quaker character •, but 
the author chooses to make the inference for them, in a disserta- 
tion of 150 pages,' to which we must satisfy ourselves, for the 
‘present, with making this general reference., We must use the 
same liberty with the miscellaneous particulars, which fill ndarly 
as many pages with an attempt to prove that the Quakers are a 
very happy people, that they have done gooti by the example of 
their virtues, and that those who have thoughts of leaving the 
society, had better think twice, before they take a step of so 
much consequence. 

We come now to say a few words on the subject of their interior 
government,, which appears to us to be formed very much upon the 
model of the Presbyterian churches established in this part of the 
kingdon). The basis of the whole system is, that every member 
of the society is not only entitled, but bound in duty, to iwatch 
over the moral and religious deportment of any other whom he 
has an opportunity of observing, and to interfere for his admoni- 
tion and Correction when he sees cause* Till the year 1698, this 
ditty was not peculiarly imposed upon any. individual ; but, since - 
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tbattime, four or five persons are named in each congregation, 
uftder the ti^Je of overseers, are' expected t<f watch over the 

conduct of the flock with peculiar anxiety. The half of these 
are women, who take charge of their own sex only. Four or 
five congregations are associated together, and hold a general 
monthly meeting of deputies, of both sexes, from each icongrega- 
tiony Two or more of each sex are deputed from these monthly 
meetings to the general quarterly meeting, which reunites all th£ 
congregations of a county, or larger district,, according to the 
extent of -the (Quaker population^ and those, again* send four of 
e^ch sex to the great yearly meeting or convocation, which is re* 
gularly assembled in London, and continues its sitting for ten or 
twelve d>ys. 

< The method of proceeding, where the conduct of a member 
has f>een disorderly, is, first, by private admonition, either by 
individuals^ or by the overseers ; where thi$ is not effectual, the 
case is reported to the monthly meeting, who appoint a commit- 
tee to deal with him, and, upon their report, either receive him 
back into communion, or expel him from the society by a written 
document; entitled, A Testimony of Disownment. From this 
sentence, however, he may appeal to the quarterly meeting, and 
from , that to the yearly. These courts of review investigate 
the case by means- of a committee ; of which none of those who 
pronounced the sentence complained of, can be members. 

In th& monthly meetings, all presentations q£ marriages are 
received, and births and funerals registered ; — contributions and’ 
arrangements are made for the relief of the poor ; — persons are 
disowned, or received back ; — and cases of scruples are stated 
arid discussed. They likewise prepare answers to a series of 
sfcjmdihg queries as to the state and condition of their congrega- 
tion which they transmit to the quarterly meeting. The quar- 
terly meeting htfars appeals, — receives the reports in answer to 
these queries,— and prepares, in its turn, a more general and 
comprehensive report for the great annual meeting in London. 
This assembly, again, hears appeals from the quarterly meetings, 
and receives their reports; arid finally, draws up a public or pas- 
torriUetter to the society, in which it communicates the 
irio^^m^ercsting particulars, as to its general state and condition, 
tto haye been collected from the reports laid before it,- — makes 
a^nouiti'qns^pd exhortations for their moral and 
cfyfll^^'as-tho complexion of the rimes, or the nature of 
suggested,— and recoirimends to their consi- 
deration any project or proposition that may hUye been laid be- 
the promotion of religion, and the good of mankind. 
The slaVe^trStde hai, of late years, generally formed one of the 
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topics of this general epistle, which is printed Ci^ulatetf 
thrpnghout the society. In all their meetings, the male and fe- 
,raale deputies hold their meetings, and transact their business, 
in separate apartments, . meeting together only for worship, "of 
for making up their general reports, The wants of the poor ate 
provided for by the monthly meetings, who appoint certain over- 
seers to visit and relieve them; the greater part of these over- 
seers are women $ and whatever they find wanting in the course 
of their .visits, money, clothes, or medicines, they order, and 
their accounts are settled by the treasurer of the monthly meet* 
ing. Where it happens that there are mori? poor in any one dis- 
trict than can easily be relieved by their more opulent ; brethren 
within it, the deficiency is supplied by the quarterly meeting to 
which it is subjected. The children of the poor are all taught to 
read and write at the public expense, and afterwards bound ap- 
prentice to trades ; — the females are generally destined for ser- 
vice, and placed in Quaker families. 

« Such, * fays Mr Clarkfon, with a very natural exultation on the 
good management of his favourites, « fuch is the organization of the 
difeipline or government of the Quakers. Nor may it improperly he 
called a government, when we confider, that, betides all matters relat- 
ing, to the church, it takes cognifance of the aftions of Quakers to 
Quakers, and of thefe to th,eir fellow-citizens ; and of thefe, again, to 
the ftate ; in fa^, of all aSions of Quakers, if immoral in the eye of 
.the fociety, as foon a6 they are known. It gives out its prohibitions. 
It marks its crimes. j[t impofcs offices on its fubjefh. It calls them 
to difeiplinary duties. This government, however, notwithftandjng its 
power, has, as $ obferved before, no prefident or head, either perma- 
nent or temporary. There is no firfi man through the whole fociety. 
Neither has it any badge of office, or mace, or conrtable'a ftaff, or 
fword. It may be obferved, alfo, that it has no office of emolument 
by which its hands can be ftrengthened, neither mimftcr, elder, clerk, 
overfeer, or deputy, being paid : and yet its adminiftration is firmly 
conduced, and its laws are better obeyed than laws by perfons under 
any other denomination or government. 9 I t 246, 247. 

We have nothing now to discuss with these good people, bur 
their religion : and with this we will not meddle. It is quite 
plain to 11 s, that their founder George Fox was exceedingly in- 
. sane ; and though we by no means suspect many of his present 
'followers of the same malady, we cannot help saying that their 
doctrines are a little too high-flown for our humble apprehension.* 
They hol y d. th$t God has at all times communicated a certain pqr- 
tion of the Spirit y or wcrd> or tight , to mankind ; but has given 
very di^efont, portions of it to different individuals : that^ in con- 
sequence of this inward illumination, not only, the anrient pa- 
triarchs and prophets^ but many of the old heathen philosophers' 
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were very good Christians : thatfto kind of worship and preaching 
<$** be acceptable or “profitable, tinless it flow from the immediate 
inspiration and movement of th$ir inward spirit 5 and that all 
ordination, or appointment of priests, is therefore impious and 
unavailing- They are much attached to the Holy Ghost ; but 
are. supposed to reject the doctrine of the Triuity ; and openly 
reject the sacraments of Baptism and- the Lord's Supper, with 
all other rites, ordinances, and ceremonies, known or practised in 
any Christian church. These tenets they justify by various cita-* 
tions. from the New Testament, and the older fathers; as any 
one may see in the works of Barclay and Pehn, with rather more 
satisfaction than in this of Mr Clarkson. We enter not atpre-i 
sent into these disputations. > , 

Upon the whole, we are inclined to believe the Quakers to be 
3 tolerably honest, painstaking, and inoffensive set of Christians. 
Very stupid, dull, and obstinate, we presume, in conversation ; 
and tolerably lumpish and fatiguing in domestic society : active 
and methodical in their ^business, and narrow minded and ill in- 
formed as to most other particulars : beneficent from habit and 
the discipline of the society ; but cold in their affections, and in- 
wardly chilled into a sort of Chinese apathy, by the restraints to 
which they are continually subjected: childish and. absurd in 
their religious scruples and peculiar usages, and singularly un- 
learned as a sect of theologians ; but exemplary, above all other 
sects, for the decency of their lives 3 for their charitable indul- 
gence to all other persuasions, for their care of their poor, and 
for the liberal participation they have afforded to their woriien 
in all the duties and honours of the society. ' 

Wo would not willingly insinuate any thing against the general 
sincerity of those who remain in communion with this body ; but 
Mr Clarkson has himself noticed, that when they become opu- 
lent, they are very apt to fall off from it ; and indeed we do not 
recollect ever to have seen either a Quaker gentleman of fortune, 
or a Quaker day-labourer. The truth is, that ninety-nine out of 
a hundred of them are* engaged in trade ; and as they all deal 
and correspond with each other, it is easy to' see what advan- 
tages they must have as traders, from belonging to so great a 
corporation. A few follow the medical promssion ; and a still 
smaller number that of conveyancing j but they rely, in both, Oif 
the .support of their brethren of the society^ It is rather remark* 
able, that Mr Clarkson has not given us any sort" of estimate or 
calculation of their present numbers in England, though, from 
denature of their* government, it must be known to most of 
their .landing members. It is the general opinion, it seems, that 
they diminishing. 
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Art. VII. The Stranger in America ? Containing Observations 
made durirtg*u Long Residence in that Country, on the Grains, 
Manners , and Customs of the People of the l/nitcd States ; With 
Biographical Particulars of Public Characters ; Hints and Facts 
relative to the Arts , Sciences , Commerce , \ Agriculture , Manufac- 
tures, Emigration , and the Slave Trade . By Charles William 
Janson Esq., late of the. State of Rhode Island, Counsellor 
at Law. 4<to. pp. 500. London. Cundcc. 1807. 

npHis large and most ill arranged volume contains, apparently, 
-*■ whatever Mr Janson could recollect of America, aiding hts 
memory by a few notes and memorandums: for .he went thi- 
ther without any view of becoming an author ; made no regular 
tour ; and kept no constant journal of Ins excursions, or register 
of his observations. He repaired to the New World to gratify a 
longing which he had to see it : he was soon tired of it as a sight, 
and engaged in different speculations *, — a land speculation, which 
failed ; — a trading adventure, which shared the same fate \ — and, 
most strange of all, a law speculation, — for he was, in the course 
of his rambles, called to the bar, and to practice, but found it did 
not answer. He resided, in this way, above thirteen years in tire 
United States ; and on his return, as the custom is, he wrote his 
book. According to another still more ancient custom, he begins 
by appealing to the c persuasions of friends * as an apology for pub- 
lishing it. * Year after year, it seems, the desire of communi- 
cating to the public the result of his observations respecting our 
once transatlantic brethren * has been restrained, by ( contem- 
plating the many volumes which have appeared on the subject. * 
This struggle, however, during successive years, must have hap- 
pened in America ; for as he was above thirteen years there, and 
left Europe ill May 1793, he must have returned to England late in 
1806, and his book is in the shops early in 1807* It is indeed a 
most hasty performance 5 by a person neither accustomed to la- 
borious composition, nor qualified to write without labour *, nei- 
ther capable of selecting his materials, nor of arranging thea^ 
and not very eminent in that acuteness, which enables a thaii 
well to observe, or profitably to reflect, on what he has wit- 
nessed. 

A vast mass of anecdotes, facts, declamations, pictures, quo- 
tations from noted works, excerpts from unknown! books, SO'iigs 
and other verses, newspaper advertisements, and many other ar- 
ticles, are thrown together by a sort of manual exertion ; then 1 
made into chapters by the same kind of labour, adorned witlv 
preface, index, and title-pages ; and then advertised for sale. |n 
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til this the hand is more employed than the head ; and the read- 
ers "'mental fatigue is perhaps nearly equal to the author’s. A 
little amusement he may derive from fading through the volume j 
$ stray 'fact of some value he may catch here and there ; tut he 
must not hope for that average proportion between die number, 
of pages and the amount of instruction, which encourages him 
ft# his perusal of ordinary bopks* We shall endeavour to save 
out readers a part of this labour, and tjo communicate a fair and 
Just share of the profit. 

; left England in a very incommodious merchant ves- 

*ei, commanded by a captain ivho treated him ill, and kept him 
nearly the whole voyage on short allowance ; and filled lyith pas- 
sengers, for whom ne seems to have contracted no great degree 
friendship. The voyage presented nothing remarkable, ex- 
cept a visit from a French privateer, and a squall. The former 
occurrence threw our author into a violent passion ; the latter 

f ave him a great fright.^ The behaviour of the captain, too, kept 
im in constant bad humour ; and. one of the passengers, an A- 
merican, provoked him, by shewing a dislike of England 5 and 
Bob, the cook-boy, comported himself rudely ; — all which irrita- 
tions had so visible an effect on Mr Janson, that he obtained the 
appellation of the 4 Grumbler ; * a name which, from the temper 
of his whole remarks on America, and indeed on every thing he 
discusses/ ^e must admit to be sufficiently applicable to him, 
both on shore and at sea. He asserts, it is true, that his present 
unfavourable opinion of America and the Americans must be 
founded in justice, because he went over with the strongest pre- 
possessions in their favour. But such prepossessions are as like- 
ly to mislead tninds of a certain description, as the most violent 
prejudices of an unfavourable sort. And we cannot help imput- 
ing a great deal of the invective against the manners and produc- 
tions of the United States, which is so prevalent both in English 
society and in late books of travels, to this very circumstance — 
that tne persons who speak from their own observation, instead 
of making up* their minds, when they left Europe, to a privation 
of many comforts, for the sake of other advantages^ formed ri- 
diculous expecta^^ enjoying in the New World something 
aupetadded to* the best of what they had ever tasted in 'the Oldp 
Jf a man desires to contemplate the spectacle of an infant com* 
y rising to enormous Wealth and power, with a celerity dis- 
tinctly visibly, or i.3 curious to See large forests, lakes and rivers, 
fie must not repine at a temporary exclusion from the refined so* 
*<5etj$of London and Paris. If an emigrant seeks the region of 
chflp land, he must lay his account with finding labour and ma* 
\Mfactures costly. What were Mr Janson’s motives for visitinfc 
l-fflix : ' America 
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America we need not Squire. He Jjeiongs to one 0 fc 4 p* both Of 
these classes ; and ;he has committed* exactly the error Which we 
formerly pointed dut in noticing Mr Parkinson’s travefe^ of ex- 
pecting impossibilities, and grumbling because contradictions 
were* not reconciled fot hijs convenience of, advantage. . 

• In this frame of mind, however, Mr Janson arrived at Boston. 
He was presently shocked, with the vulgarity of the people, and 
teazed by their familiar way of treating him, and by their perpe- 
tual interrogatories. He next suffered from the excessive civili- 
ties of his hosts and hostesses ; from the heat of the climate, and 
» that aggravating and' poisonous insect, the rousquito. He 
walked about, nevertheless, and visited , Bunker’s Hill, which in- 
troduces some anecdotes of the battle, and an apostrophe to those 
who fell in it, which we shall not quote. From some uninter- 
esting notes, chiefly on the distilleries, theatres, and' breweries 
of Boston, a transition is made to the general subject of Ameri- 
ca, the statistics of which are rapidly disposed of in four pages, 
and followed by unconnected notices of its history in a few pages 
more. After this he observes, ‘ the reader- will doubtless think 
it high time to return to my narrative. ’ The heat drives him 
from Boston to New-London, which he marvels at finding much 
smaller than the old city of that name. Mention is here made of 
two different lobsters ; one, upon which ten hungry men supped, 
and left enough for an eleventh } another, on which seven per- 
sons dined, yet left sufficient to satisfy a hungry man. Ap- 
proaching now to the brink of a precipice, he recollects Shake- 
speare’s description of Hover Clitis, and presents us with the 
following improvement upon that celebrated passage. ‘ Ours, 
however, was a land prospect. Thf cattle grazing in the plain 
appeared no larger than sheep. Horses at. plough at a further 
distance, were diminished to the size of a child’s' toy ; tire driver 
to an atom scarcely visible. * ' . 

At this part of the narrative is introduced a curious account of 
the adventures which befel three of Charles the First’s judges. 
Generals Goffe and Whalley, and , Colonel Di swell. They took 
refuge in Connecticut, and wandered from place to place over other 
parts of New England, remaining in concealment for many years ; 
the two former frequently in caves .and woods ; the latter, by 
changing his name, and getting into, the crowd of society. Their 
story forms one of tl>e oldest and most interesting of the New- 
EngW traditions ; and our thanks arc due to Mr Janson for in- 
serting Several particulars, from wh«it he heard, and from some 
American publications, upon tire subject. Ihese, and other A- 
gnerican books which he quotes, have never, we presume, reach- 
ed Europe} and there is not, in the bulky volume before us, any 
i. thing 
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thii?g more curious than the $pa*im$ns which it comaittf of tran^ 
atlajitjc literature* We shall afterward# extract a few of those 
passages, for 4he sake of illustrating this point * It may he better, 
here* insert one of the passages concerning the juagcs, in the 
words df<Goffe. The following is a letter from that person, de- 
scribing his old companion's second childhood. There , is some- 
thing touching in the tenderness which mingles itself with the 
of this piece. . 

J ’*f Your old friend* Mr R. (Wh alley) is yet living, but continues in 
th^ we^k condition of which I have formerly given you an account ; 
and I fete not much to add. He is fcarce capable of any rational dif- 
tourfe ; his tihderftanding, memory and fpeech, doth fo much fail him, 
feems not to take n;ych notice of any thing that is either done 
’but patiently bear| all things, and never complains of any 
though 1 fear it is fome trouble to him that he hath had no let- 
ter for a long time from his coufin Rich ; but he fpeaks not one word 
concerning it, nor any thing you wrote in your laft ; only, after I had read 
your letters to him, being,. allied whether it was not a great refrefhmCnt 
to him to hear fueh a gracious fpirit breathing in your letters, he faid 
it was none of his lead comforts ; and indeed, he fcarce fpeaks of any 
thing but in anfwer to the quellions that are put to him, which are not 
of many kinds, becaufe he is not capable to anfwer them. The com- 
mon and very frequent queftion is, to know how lie doth ; and his an- 
fwer, for the moft pait, is, Very well, I praife God 4 which he utters 
in a v^ry low and weak voice. But fometimes he faith, not very vVell, 
or very ill ; and then if it be further faid, do you feel pain any where ? 
tQ that be always anfwereth, No. When he wants any thing, he can- 
not fpeak well for it, becaufe he forgets the name of it, and fometimes 
affcs fpr one thing, when he means another, fo that his eye or his finger 
IS his tongue ; but his ordinary wants are fo well known to us, that moll 
of them are fupplied without afking or making figns for them. Some 
help he (lands in need of in every thing to which any motion is re- 
quired, having not been able for a long time to drefs or undrefs himfelf, 
»6r to feed, nor eafe nature either way, orderly, without help, and it’* 
ft very great mercy to him that he hath a friend that takes pleafure jn 
being helpful to him. I blefs the Lord that giv£s me fuch a good 
ineafure of health and ftrength, and an opportunity and a heart to ufe 
it in fo good and neceflary a work ; for though my help be poor and 
weak* yet that ancient fervant of Chrift could not well fubfift without 
it ; tf.d I do believe, as you are pleafed to fay very well, that I do 
emjay the more health for his fake. 1 have fometimes wondered much 
at this difpenfation of the Lord towards him, and have fome expecta- 
tion* of. more tlum ordinary iflue. The Lord help us to profit^ by alb 
atfyt.to wait with patience upon him, till we fee what end he will make 
With us. % * * _ 

u Thus far I write for myfelf. I will pow'alk him what he wbgljh 
me fay to Hus friends concerning him. The queilion hcing^‘a|kea» 

* y - ' he 
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lie faith* I am better than I was. And being afked what I ftould fey 
more ter his couftn fU or any other friend* after a long paufe, he again 
faid, the Lord bath vifited me in much rnprey, and liath ^nfwepd his 
vifitatiou uppn me. 1 1 give you his own words.) Being defirops to 
draw more from him, I propofed feveral queftiona ; and the fum ofh** 
anfwers was, that he earnestly defires the continuance of the fervent 
prayers of all friends for him. ” p. 49, 50. 

The following anecdote is in Mr janson’s own words. 

* 1 During their abode at Hadley, the moft famous and memorable 
Indian war of New England took place. This was called King Philip's 
war. Philip was a powerful fachem, and reiided at Mount Hope, in 
Rhode Ifland } where he was fpon after this war put to death by Colo- 
nel Church. All the new frontier towns of New England were attack* 
ed, and Hadley was then expofed as a place of that defeription. The 
time the favages fixed upon to make the affault, was while the inhabi- 
tants were affembled in the meeting-houfe to obferve a faft-day ; but 
fortunately it had been fome time a cuflom for the men to attend public 
worfhip, armed. Had the town been taken, the difeovery of Whallcy 
and GofFe would have been inevitable. The men took up their arms, 
and attempted a defence, but were foon thrown into confufion, when 
(as it is related to this day) a ftranger fuddenly appeared among them, 
of venerable afpe&, and different in his apparel from the inhabitants ; 
who rallied, and difpofing them in the beft military manner, led them 
to the charge, routed the Indian**, and faved the town. In the mo- 
ment of vi&ory their deliverer vanifhed. The inhabitants, urtahle to 
account for the phenomenon, believed that they had been commanded 
by an angel, fent from heaven for their prote&ion. 

* This fuppofed angel was GofFe, who never before ventured from 
lii8 concealment. Whalley was then in a date of fecond childhood. 
Such was their caution to prevent a difeovery of their retreat, that the 
inhabitants never knew them, or who it was that fo ably led them a- 
gainft the favages, until they both had paid the debt of -nature. 9 p. 51. 

The next chapter consists of miscellaneous observations on the 
climate of North America. It is made up of extracts from books, 
bits of meteorological registers, loose imperfect tables, and proofs 
that clearing a country affects its atmosphere. A sudden step is 
then made to the * multiplication of wild pigeons,’ which is 
prodigious i;i New England ; c their abundance, ’ which is great 
in Carolina ; and the * fecundity of fish, * which is also astonish- 
ing. And so ends the eighth chapter, making way for the ninth, 
, which opens with a remark, that ‘ Nature is exliibited upon a 
large scale in America/ and is demoted to many well-known 
statements respecting the size of the lakes and mountains. 

Our author now gives us a relation of his excurfion in Connec- 
ticut, which prefents nothing at all remarkable, unlefs it be the 
badnefs of the accommodation for travellers, the familiarity of fer- 
yants, and the general rudenefs of the inferior clafles. All this is 

of 
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of courfe afcribed by Mr Janfon to < republics Rbmf equali- 
ty. ' We tired fcarcely remark, that fucft maurtera ^rife naturally 
out of thd circumftances peculiar to thofo provinces, exteofive 
tracts of land, a thin population, and the frattt of great towns. 
The qftly feature in the New Englanders 1 chara&cr which cannot 
altogether deduced from thol'e circumftances, is the impertinent 
cwqfity, of which fo many pleafing inftances have been recorded. 
But this, like the other peculiarities, has as little connexion with 
rqpubUcaniftn as with monarchy. 

* An Englifh farmer, in the north efpecially, when alked the price of 
hh grain, will anfwer with modeft diffidence ; nay, will often be abafhed 
at the attempt to undervalue the article. In America, the meSneft 
planter muft go through his routine of interrogatories, and perhaps 
mount his political hobby»h&rfe, before you receive an anfwer to your 
queftfOn. Should you happen to obftrye that you can purchafe for lefe 
than he demands, he will gi*e you the lie, accompanied with a grin and 
an oath, and tell you to go where you can obtain it cheaper. 

* With the other fex, wbofe curtofity is generally admitted in other 
countries to be by no means inferior to that of the men, you may natu- 
rally expt& to fare no better. This 1 lifcewife found by manifold ex- 
perience. One inftance, which occurred during the excurfion deferibed 
in this chapter, ftiali here fuffice. Seeing a pleafant little cottage on the 
river Connecticut, and underftanding that it was to be let, 1 knocked at 
Jthe door, which Was opened by a woman, of whom 1 inquired the rent 
of the houfe— < And where are you from ? ’—was the reply ,-—' * Pray 
madam , 9 I again afked, 4 is this houfe to be let ? f Be you from New 
York or Bofton ? 3 faid the inqulfitive dame. The place was fituated 
about half-way between thofjp two towns. Jmpatient at this £iode of reply 
— 4 I'll thank you, JVIadam , 9 1 repeated, • to acquaint me with the price 
demanded for this little place > Pray what may you be i ? rejoined 
(he, as if fully determined not to fatisfy my inquiry till I had grati- 
fied her curioiity, I was not lefs refolute than herfelf, and turned my 
hack in difguil* 

4 Among the females, a ftrapger may foon difeover the pertnefeof re- 
publican principles. Divefted, from that caufe, of the blufhmg raotjefty 
„ of the country girls of Europe, they will anfwer a familiar queftion frotp 
the other fat with the confidence of a french maderooifeilc. 1 would 
not, however, h* underitood to queltion their chaftity, of which they 
have as large a portion as Europeans ; my obje& is merely to ihew the 
force of habit, and the refult of education. 

4 The arrogance of dott^ftiq& in this land of republican liberty* 
equality, is particularly calomed to excite the aftonifhmenl of fttamgerfc. 
*Jo call perfons of this defoliation fervants , or to fpeak of their majier 
* or is a grievous affront. Having called One day at the houii*of 

a gentleman of my acquaintance, on knocking at the dobr, it was open- 
ed by a fervanfrmaid, whom *1 had never before feen, as (he had not b$en 
long fa bis family. The following is the dialogue, word for word* 

which 
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which took place oft this occafion : — « Is your matter at hoitie i f — 4 I 
have BO matter; Dftii*t you live fiertiV- 4 I jiay here* *--* \ And 
who are you theft Why, 1 am Mr — * help* I'd havfc you to 
know, man, that I am no Jarvant ; none but Mgers are farvanU* *• - - 

« I have frequently heard of an amufmmf in New England, and par- 
ticularly to the ftatc of Connefticuty called handling. It is defcribed a* 
being reformed, tb by, lovers* The young couple retire to bed, with theilf 
clothes out and there the lover tells his loft tale* One author fayv that 
M bundling hat not its origin in New England, as fuppofed, It has been 
pra&tfed time immemorial in Wales, and is alfo a general practice in the 
Ifle of Portlaod* I was informed that fervanr- girls in Conne&icut de- 
mand liberty to do fo on hiring— they receive tfieir gallants in the night 
in bed, with their petticoats tied to their ancles* In Holland, too, this 
is pradtifed amongft the peafants, who call it queejling . " 

The XL Chapter contains feme curious, but perfe&ly well- 
known particulars of the degree in which toleration extfts in the 
United States, and fome anecdotes relating to certain fe£is which 
are lefs known, but not worth attending to. We extra& the fol- 
lowing inftance of toleration with peculiar pleafure. 

* In all the other ftatcs, Maryland excepted, the principal merchants 
and men of property are chiefly of the church of England. The Ro- 
mafi Catholics arc the moft moderate and orderly of the other fedts. 
They have handfotne churches in New York and Philadelphia* At 
Baltimore, a metropolitan cathedral is building, on an extenfive fcale, 
under the patronage and protedh'on of Bifhop Clegget, a mao of good 
fenfe and erudition, who governs the Catholic church throughout the 
United States with much propriety* To provide funds, he prevailed 
upon the government to grant a lottery, in which the Bifhop drew^rhe 
higheft prize, and magnanimoufly appropriated it to the ufc of the 
church ; affording a brilliant example to the other dignified clergy to 
u go and do like wife. ” , p. 102. 

This chapter on Religious Sedh is followed by a great deal of 
bad biography * but there is fomething pleafant in the franknefs of 
the confeffion which our author makes of his motive for intro- 
ducing it. * The avidity, * he fays, * with which the particulars 
of the lives of confpicuous characters are in general perufed by 
the public, has induced me to devote a portion of my work to 
the fobje&.of American bidfraphy. * This portion, however, con- 
tains nothing either new or intereftingj and we almojl imagine it 
may prove to 6 xhoch for the avidity above alluded to, infatiable as 
lhat is. * t 

: Purmghis ltay at New York, Mr fanfon coHe&ed a number 
of notes on that city ; but, on comparing them with thofe which 
he afterwards collected at Philadelphia, he was induced to fupprefs 
much of them* becaul| 4 the preference of the latter city in beau- 
ty, regularity, archite&ure and improvement, is fo decided . > a lfo, 

* bccaufe 
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< becaufe the former is more vifited by the Englifo. * Accordingly 
he gives us a defctfplion, and, what t$ much better, a‘ treat plan of 
Philadelphia. It Is "better, were there no other difference, from 
the necdlaty omiffion of Mr Janfon’s wit, which his defeription is 
tl»£luic<( with. We muft really let our readers tafte a little of this * 
for it'is not fair that they foould have none of the bitters, with as 
m?ny of the fweets as we can gather in the wildernefs of weeds 
now lying fpxead before us. Mr Janfon is angry at the Philadel- 
phians for departing in a flight degree from the founder’s original 
phm* He fays, not only fo, but ‘ they have even deviated from 
the original names of the ftreets. They now call Mulberry, Arch J 
3tfeet. There being no bridge near, I fee nothing wnggtjh in the 
alteration, if intended for a ftroke of wit. ’ 

2 y Wc mUft give our readers a little more of Mr Janfon, and that 
for the purpofe of foewing, more ftxikingly than any general de- 
fertftfion can do, what fort of a writer he is ; what fort of re- 
marks he makes on men and manners, and how far he is entitled 
to defcant at length, on every occafion, upon the vulgarity of the 
North Americans. MrParkinfonand Mr Janfon arc the authors who 
indulge the moil in this abufe. We meet with very little of it in the 
Marquis de Chaflrlleux and the Due de la Rochefoucault-Liancourt. 
Wc need not fay who thofe French travellers were. Mr Parkinlon 
we formerly introduced to our readers. Now for Mr Janfon. 

1 In November, in each year, there are horfc-races hi the capital of - 
America. I happened to arrive juft at this time on borfeback at George 
Town, which is about two piles from the race-ground. After an early 
dinrier, ferved up fooner on the occafion, a great buftle was created by 
the preparations for the fpoit. It had been my intention to pafs the 
remainder of the day at the far-famed city, b\Xt, ftimulated by curiofity, 

I determined to mingle with the fporting group. Having paid for my 
dinner, and the feftdhment for my horfe, I proceeded to the liable. I 
had delivered my bead; to a yellow fellow, McLaughlin, the landlord’# 
head oftler. This name reminds me of an anecdote of Macklin, the 
Englifh theatrical Neftor. It Is faid that his proper name was M'Laugh- 
lin, But diflatiffied with the harfh pronunciation, he funk foe uncouth 
letters, and called himfelf Macklin. Be chat as it may, I went for my 
horfe, to attend the race, and repeatedly tinged my dingy oftler to' bring 
him out. 1 waited long with great patience at the liable-door, and 
faw him lead out a number without difeovering mine. I again remon- 
floated* and foon heard a meflage delivered to him to faddle the horfe# > 
of Mr A. Mr B# Mr C. and ftma. He now appeared with the horfe# 
according to the recent order,^fiing them by their bridles. Previous , 
to il's, t had faddled myjown Horfe, feeing the hurry of the time; yet I 
thought tt a compliment due to me that the feivant fhould lead him to 
me. I now fpoke in a more angry tone, conceiving myfeif infulted by 
ttgh&» The Indian fourly replied, 1 1 muft wait upon the gentlemen,** 

i (that 
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(that is, the {porting (harpers). < Th£rt, * quoth T, # a gtfntknftan ftfc- 
glefted in his proper turn, I find, mnft wait upon you*’ I pro- 
voked to knock the' varies to the ground, The horfes whfeh he I«d> 
ftartled at the hidden h&pulfe, ran off, and before the oftler rteeoveted 
from the effc&fe of the blow, or the horiestyere caught, l led out my , 
nag, and leifnrely proceeded to the turf. 

< Here. I witneifed a feene perfefcily novel. I have been at the races 
of Newmarket, Epfom, York, in fhort l have feen, for aught 1 know 
to the contrary, out* hundred thoufand pounds won and loft hi a fingle 
day, in England. On coming up to an e a do fed ground, a quarter of 
a dollar was demanded for my admiflion. Rather than turn back, 
though no fpoitfrnau, 1 fubmitted. Four-wheeled carriages paid a dol- 
lar, and half thdt funn wa» exa&cd for the moil miserable fingle-horfc 
chaife. Though the day was raw. cold, and threatening to rain or 
frtow, there were abundance of ladies decorated as if for a balk In this 
year (1803) Congrefs was furnmoned very early l>y Prdldent JefFerfon, 
upon .the contemplated purchafe of Louiiiana, and to pafe a bill in order 
to facilitate his elc&ion agam, as prclident. Many fcoree of American 
legiflators, who are all allowed iix dollars a- day, befkks their travelling 
expenfes, went on foot from the capital, above four Englifti miles, to 
attend the fport. Nay, it is an indifputable faft, that the houfes of 
Congrefs adjourned at 3 very early hour to indulge the members for this 
purpofe. It rained during the comic, and thus the law-makers of the 
country were driven into the booth*, and thereby compelled to ent and 
pay for what was there called a dinner ; while their contemplated meal 
remained untouched at their rcfpeclive boarding-houfes. Economy is 
the order of the day, in the JcfFu Ionian adminiftration of that country, 
arid the membeis pretend to avail themfelves of ir, even in their pcvfonal 
expenfes . 9 p. 208-210. 

It is Mr Janson’s constant failing, to dwell at the greatest 
length upon topics neither peculiar to America, nor illustrated 
with any remarkable degree of happiness by what is to be Found 
there. He devotes a long chapter to the history of various thea- 
trical companies, and the adventures of second-rate English per- 
formers, who repaired to America in the way of their profes- 
sion, besides many scattered notices of the same kind in other 
parts of his book. In like manner, almost all his drawings are 
of the least interesting ki$d * they are chiefly views of public- 
buildings, as if. those could be any thing but bad imitations of 
second-rate structures in the Old World. Such as the prints are* 
we certainly do not admire them the more for’ feheir confused* 
aq matinta execution. "f&Y* 

The 4 nefarious practices ’ of the"%nd~j obbers, occupy much 
of his attention, and call clown all Ktk indignation. There can 
be no doubt that $iich ^impositions as he describes arc frequently 
practised upon" the credulity of sanguine persons in England. 

But" 
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But we do not conceive either that the extent of those frauds is 
so great, or their criminality so deep as he assumes. Where the 
staple article of commerce in a country is the uncleared land, 
extensive speculation in that article will naturally lead to unfair 
arts i and the eagerness of some persons to buy, will encourage 
the sellers to take undue advantage of it, and to spread it among 
others. The chance of such impositions must be greatly aug- 
mented, if the purchasers live at a distance from the commodity ; 
and really, if men are so blindly fond of speculating in land ? as 
to buy. it without inspection, and, consequently, more or less 
upon the word of the seller, they have themselves to blame should 
they now and then be deceived by him. 

The drt of i cooking up * land for the market, is described by Mi; 
Janson as being generally practised ; and his statements, we think, 
prove rather too much ; for he tells us, that a traveller seeing some 
persons planting a few trees on a rocky soil, and inquiring the pur- 
pose of so strange an operation, was immediately informed, that it 
was in order to 6 cook up the land a little 9 for the English mar- 
ket. Was the English purchaser to pay half a guinea an acre 
(the price demanded in this instance) without seeing the land 
himself, or sending an agent, or employing at least an American 
friend to look at it ? Then he had no reason to complain \ and 
indeed the trees were so much into the bargain ; for he would 
have paid the same price though they had not been planted. 
But, in all probability, he was to send some one who might in- 
spect the ground, — otherwise, indeed, the cookery could serve no 
purpose ; and then, how comes it to pass that the American 
land-cook is cunning enough to carry on his trick, and foolish 
enough all the time to tell the wayfaring people what he is about ? 
Our author’s story of the fraud practised by the new administra- 
tion pf the state of Georgia upon the purchasers of its lands, 
comes to us under circumstances that require us to pause and 
suspect. He is one of the sufferers by the transaction ; and the 
best of men will often, without knowing it, give the most erro- 
neous statement of his own case. Upon the whole, we have not met 
with any proof materially detrimental to the general character of 
the Americans, from the practices of land-jobbers. The tricks of 
certain traders, even in England, where the extent of commercial 
dealings has naturally checked such incorrect proceedings, might 
just as fairly be quoted against our mercantile character. From 
what has “hitherto been substantiated respecting the land-jobbers, 
and the share taken by sortie of the governments in their specu- 
lations, we are disposed to guess, that the lottery department of 
our revenue, brings fully as much blameupon out rulers, and is 
' attended 
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attended vyith as many little tricks cm the partf»€^-df%e fair* 
traders; ifr'henefKjfct chances. ; 

A very difg&fting' account is givefr in chapter X5^£ r $f<%Ke 
favage amufemcnts* known in the fouth^rn dates, pa£tfc^1$*fy f ' 
Georgia aftd the CaroKrias. Some' perfdns having cknj^t- thsi^ 0 
thefe are airy longer- known, our author relates feveral inftruVees,' 
fome of which he witnefied himftff. We give the following fpe- ' 
cimen of hisatiit dotes upon this topic, premifmg, that though ; 
we w^e to admit their accuracy, they by no means disprove the 
opinion generally entertained, that the pratVices in queftion are 
gradually wearing out. 

€ Palling, in company with other travellers, through the* {bite of 
Georgia, our attention was arrellcd by a gouging-match.. We found 
the combatants, as Morfo delcribes, fait clenched by the hair, and 
their thumbs endeavouring to force a paffage into each other’s eyes ; 
while feveral of the by ftanders were betting upon the ftrft eye to be 
turned out of its focket. For fome time the combatants avoided the 
thumb fir oke with dexterity. At length they fell to the ground ; and in 
an inftant the uppermoft fprong up with his antagonill’s eye in his 
hand!!! The favage crowd applauded, while, lick with horror, we 
galloped away from the infernal fcene. The name, of the fuflferer was 
John Butler, a Carolinian, who, it feems, had been dared to the com- 
bat by a Georgian ; and the firft eye was for the honour of the Hate to 
which they relpe&ively belonged. 

€ The eye is not the only feature which fuffere on thefe occaftons. 
Like dogs and bears, they ufe their teeth and feet, with the molt favage , 
ferocity, upon each other. 

x A brute in human form, named John Stanley, of Bertie county, 
North Carolina, fliarpens hia teeth with a Ale, and boalts of his de- 
pendence upon them in fight. This monfter will alfo exult in relating 
the account of the nofes and ears he has bitten off, and the cheeks he 
has torn. 

1 A man of. the name of Thomas Peurife, then living in Eden ton, in 
the fame date, attempting at cards to cheat fome half drunken Tailors, 
was dete£ed* A fouffle enfued ; Penrife knocked out the caudle, then 
gouged o»t three eyes, bit off an ear, tore a few cheeks, and made 
good hia retreat . 9 jp. 301, 902; 

Among, the various fubje£bdntroduced, rather than treated of, 
by, Mr Janfori, in order to catch the eye idle, readers, maybe 
mentioned that of * Advertifanents/ He has filled a chapter , 
with fpecimeos of this, kind of cpmpofition, collefted from the 
A&erican newfpapers. In none of there any thing {Irik- .. 

ingyand they furnifh not the fliglitelf/cplour for an opinion pre-< 
judicial to tlie tafte of the country, Tfe London nevvfpaper^of : 
a (ingle week, ^d the provincial papers of England any, oneway, 
would : Amply a much longer chapter of c eccentric advertife- 
> 01 . x. no. rj>. II ments'. 
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mcnts * (as out author calls them)* and furnifh Better for 

doubting thfe good fenfe or cori?e$ "tafte of this country* to fucn 
as (hould be thoughtlefs enough to argue upon a general queftion 
by examining the Angle clafs of exceptions. It is fqarcely necef- 
faryto.add, t^at we urge this only againil the inference from the 
American advertifements, and by no means as a denial that taflc, 
in the United States, mud neceiTarily be at a low/bb. 

If a confideration of the peculiar circumftances of thofe com- 
munities could leave any doubt refpe£ling this point, it would be' 
removed by attending to the few fpecimens of the finer arts which 
from time to time come acrofs the Atlantic. The colle&ion of 
excerpts and anecdotes now under review, furnifhes fome addi- 
tions to our previous knowledge of this fubjefl. The poetry of 
Dr Dwight, for example, is evidently the growth of a country 
where only the coarfer forts of induftry yet flourilh. We extras 
the following lines as a fample. 

* Say, mufe indignant ! whofe the hand 
That hurled the conflagrative brand, 

A foe to human feelings born, 

And of each future age the fcorn j 
Tyron achieved the deed malign, 

Tyron, the name of every iin. 

Helps bafeft fiends the flame furveyed, 

And fmiled tb fee deftru&ion fpread ; 

While Satan, hlufhing deep, looked on, 

And Infamy difown’d her fon, ’ p. 163% 

Mr Fefiendep, we are told, (p. 200) is the « Hudibras of Amcv 
rica *, > and the following arc a few of the neat and pointed lines 
quoted by our author from that great man’s lays, 

• Few good and great men can be nam'd 
Your fcoundrelfhip has not defam’d 5 
And fcarce a rogue who ought to hang 
Who is not number’d with your gang* 

Doft thou remember much about a 
Droll ’fcape of thine once at Calcutta ; 

When erft invited to a breakfaft, 

In noofe you nigh had got your neck faft? ’ p. ?or. 

One of the fpecches of Mr Randolph is well known in thir 
country. With great force of argument, it abounds in examples' 
of the worft tafte. Mr Janfon quotes another oration, beginning 
with tfaefe words, upon a bf&l having been reje&W, to which J8r 
Randolph^ Was hoftile, ( J Jball live ten years longer. ’ The only 
notice of "American painters, contained in this book, is that of* 
Mt his family. They are all arfifls* and all named 

*fter 
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after ^afciterk, We have Mr Rembrandt Pealfe, and Mr 

Titian Pealg. Mr Tlt&ff is ’« a celebrated portrait painter $ * and 
lie showed our author portraits of several public characters, 
< which he immediately recognized, * Tliis art, therefore, what- 
ever some people may .think, has made X certain progress in Ame- 
rica. With the writers of the New World we are rather better 
acquainted $ but the works ©f Dr Ezra Stiles, president of Yale 
College, are not sufficiently known and prized in this country. 
HU book on the * History of the Three Judges , 7 formerly al- 
luded to, seems in every way deserving of notice. It was pub- 
lished in 1795 ; and the following specimen of its style is given 
by Mr Jamon, 

* What *1 have before nafrated 9 is delivered upon fore documents. 
I shall now narrate what is only conje&uial, and leave it to every one’s 
judgement ; only obferving, that if it ever did take place, no one will 
doubt but that Dixwell was concerned in it, There is fomehow pre- 
fer ved, not in univerfal or general, but in particular and ftrong lineal 
tradition, at Newhaven, which is to be confidered moie largely here- 
after, that another of the regicides, befides Dixwell, lies buried in our 
burying-place, and that this other was Whailey. Tills k particularly 
preserved among the fextons or grave diggers, who, it feems, for many 
years, and perhaps ever ftom the time efpeciallv of Dix well’s death, 
have (hewn the done marked E. W, for Whailey, as (hey have that 
maiked J. D. for Dixwell. I have not found the leafl tradition of 
Goffe, till I myfelf conje&ured it, January 1793, infen ing in my own 
mind, without a doubt, that if Whailey, who certainly died at Hadley, 
was afterwards removed here, Goffe mud be here alfo. But of this, 1 
mean as to Goffe’s being here alfo, I can find no tradition ; yet I find 
it tcnacioufly adhered to, efpecially m the line of the grave-diggers, 
that Whailey is here. T have often examined the E. W* ftone ; but 
confider the matter without proof ; yet poffibfe, but by no means cer- 
tain. Nor do I with, and leaft of all attempt, to gam any one’s, ere- 
duhty to it, Laving every mind perfectly free and unpi ejudiced* But 
as 1 know that whoever takes the pains that I have done, to trace out, 
and coHe&, and digeft the tiadifions in Newhaven, will find this among 
otheis, however it originated among us ; fo, after thib precaution and 
notification, I {hall proceed.’ p. 54, yy. 

Unlimited abuse of piivate characters is another characteristic 
of the American press 5 and into this practice, we are sorry to 
find, that Mr Janson has been initiated by his residence in the 
United States, He drags individuals iftjo notice without scruple 
or ceremony. Sometimes he tells what he has picked up con- 
cerning persons whose names never found their way into print ; 
sometimes he offers, as his excuse, that the American journalists 
have already told the story, which is, in truth, no justification 
whatever. As for his endless invectives against Mr Jefferson and 

H 2 his 
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Inis party, they belong to another class of wrongs, and only ob- 
tain their share of the dignified contempt by which that eminently 
wise ruler Has consigned to oblivion all the spoken and written 
scurrility of his eftemies. 


Art. VIII. A History of Ireland , from the earliest Account t§ 
s the Accomplishment of the Union %uitk Great Britain in 1801. 
$y the Rev. James Gordon, Rector of Killegney, Jfcc* 2 vol. 
London. 1806. 

rpHE author pf this book is already known to the public by a 
geographical work called Terraquea , and an account of the 
late Irish rebellion. He states it to be the object of the present 
book, to give a c clear and succinct account of Irish history, di- 
ves** d of all fabulous and nugatory details, and comprehending 
whatever is really important and interesting, from the first au- 
thentic accounts tiil the late Union. 9 A history of Ireland 
upon this plan, if executed by a writer of adequate talents, would 
certainly prove an useful work. IIow far Mr Gordon has suc- 
ceeded in the undertaking, our readers will be able to judge, 
from the following account of his book. 

The author justly observes, that, previous to the invasion 
of Henry II., there is little authentic in the annals of Ire- 
land, and nothing to give credibility to that splendid anti- 
quity, rising to the first ages of the postdiluvian world, in 
which the good Irish, instructed by their OT’lahertys'and O’Hal- 
lerons, so fondly believe. But it must be observed, that while 
our author professes to reject from his page whatever is fabulous 
or uncertain, he, at the sarfte time, ventures to entertain his 
readers with a very misty discussion about the migrations of 
the Celtse and Goths, which contributes about as much to the 
truth of his history a$ his intrusive philippic against bull-baiting, 
and recommendatory advertisement of his own Terraquea , do to 
its propriety. In thjs part of his work, he takes occasion to 
speak of the Gael, add of the bard of Morven ; and he rejects 
the poems which bear his name, .in a manner the most peremp- 
tory and consequential. We can, however, give the admirers 
'pf the Caledonian bard the comfort Of Assuring 'them, that if .his 
fame shaft survive the fniore redoubtable attack of the learned 
“ f pdhor of Macpherson, it "Hoes not seem to be in great danger 
frotnfthe telum mbelle of the good rectof of Killegney. The reli- 
0 f theahtient Irish is matter of "rtf great uncertainly as. their 
' origin } but our author conjectures it 'm^y'have-beeh Driiidis^i 5 
1 gild accordingly seizes the opportunity of enlarging upon the te- 
nets 
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net {5 5 pid disciplirte of that anticnt superstition* He, ti&eats al$ 
of the manners and literature of the antient Irish. In speaking 
of the former, he makes a transition to rnodern times, and com- 
municates, upon his own authority, a piece of information with 
which, we think our readers cannot fail to he highly gratified* 
€ I have seen, ’ says our chaste historian, * when a hoy, a family 
dining on curds and butter, a piece of the butter being laid upon 
each spoonful of the former, .which was recommended ns an antient 
and most wholesome food by a priest who was one of the company . 9 
'^The auth% speaks soberly upon the subject of literature, not giv- 
ing much credit to the reality of those losses which some credu- 
lous writers believe the world of letters to have sustained from 
the ravages of Turgesius, the Omar of the Danes, upon the li- 
braries of the Irish. The middle ages, however, according to 
our author, produced many suns of science, who went forth from 
. this land of saints and scholars to enlighten the darker regions of 
Europe. We are particularly called to notice Virgilius Solivagus> 
a worthy, who, it seems, was persecuted by one Pope, and re- 
compensed with canonization by another; upon which the author 
thUsS expresses himself, printing in italics, in order the more se- 
curely to mark the dignity, as well of the sentiment as the occa- 
sion* ... 

4 Thus are, in all ages, men of fuperior knowledge, benevolence and, 
Candour, envied by the ungenerous, traduced by fycophants, perfecutecf 
by men contemptible in underllanding but formidable in power,; and, 
after their deaths, revered, and followed iu opinion by the judicious and 
well-informed. 9 I. 50. 

Before we leave the subject of literature, we must communi- 
cate, from our author, a piece of very pertinent information, 
which; we greatly suspect, will be as new and interesting to most 
of our readers, as it certainly w^s to ourselves, that the old Irish 
chronicle of the Monks of Innisfallen c has lately been trans- 
lated into English by Mr Theophilus O’Flanegan, a literary gen- 
tleman, eminent in the knowledge of the Irish tongue, who 
keeps an academy at Blackrock, near Dublin . 9 I. 52. 

By this time our readers wilPhave difeovered, that the Reverend 
’ Mr Gordon is not eminently endowed with talents for hiftory; 
and that his digreffive propedfities not Very favourable to the 
eompofition of a hiftory of Ireland upon the plan which he him- 
felf propoles. The account of the Engjjih inyafion under Henry II; 
is prefaced, not with a view of the ttate England at that time, 
but ^vith a fummary of the whole of its hiftory ^beginning with the 
etymon of the name. We ekpe&ed that Pope ^Brian's, bull would,' 
p havedntroduced an account of the grigiix and pro- 

' greis o£ tb/i power ; but the author teta us off, ^pon this occa- 

H$ fionj 
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•fbo, vWith feme te#iral remarks, equally4uft and fumillaiv upoatbe 
hypocritical pretexts which amhitio^makesufeiof tq^oke test- 
ed defigns. We have, then, a pi£tere of the *ftate of Ireland, 
which we cannot 4o better than qwote, as a felicitous fpecimen of 
that ter(eh6f$, rythmus, and epigrammatic force, which character- 
ise Mr Cordon's ftyje. 

1 In the perpetual flu&uation of power in Ireland, the nominal fo- 
verfignty had fallen from the houfe of O'Brien in *Muftftcr ; and Tqr- 
logh Q'Coonor of Connaught, who had commenced his regal claims 
about the year 1130, was generally acknowledged prince paramount 
the Ii ifh chiefs. In this period the dominion of the C*BfienS, wnd 
-fuled in Thomond or North- Munfter, was contracted by the warlike 
ftep9 of MkcsArthy, who exereiftd an independent fway in'Dtfmond 
or SoutH-Munfter : the princes of OfforyvDecies, and other territories 
of Lefofter, paid homage to Dermod Mac-Murchard as their provincial 
king : Meath was in (hbjettion to the family of C 1 an>»Cblman : in Ul- 
ster O’Loghlan held the chief command : but his authority was dif- 
ptited by Dunteve, prince of Donn or Uladh, who affe&ed independ- 
ence ; and in the diftri& of Bveffhay reigned Ticrnan O'Ruarc, a war- 
like chieftain. * 1* 66. 

Thefe dread fovereigns Were, at the era of the Rnglifti inva- 
fton, bufily figoalizing their refpe&ive admiiii ft rations, by heredi- 
tary a 6te of robbery, rape and murder. Such were the occupa- 
tions of degenerate princes, whofe anceftora had doubtlefs, through 
long periods of refinement, often convened at the Fes of Tar ah, 
and joined in claflic games upon the plains of Tuiltean. As the 
author gives a more Ample and perfpicuotts account than is cuf- 
tomary with him, of the fituation in which Ireland was left by 
Henry, when haftily called away, to appeafe, by royal penance* the 
* manes of Becket, and the wratn of Rome, we fhall e*tra& it for 
the perufal of otir readers. 

* By the inftitutions of Jfenry, left fatally imperfect by unfeafonable 
interruption, the inhabitants of this .ifland became feve rally fubjed to 
two very different forms of government ; the pritifh colonifts to the 
Anglo-Norman, the ancient natives to the Into, under a new foveretgu* 
ty. The condition of the lrifh princes, who had fubmitted, was go 
< Olhetwife altered than that they profdfcd allegiance to the King of 
„ England inftead of the King of Connaught* Their Brchon laws, their 
ancient cuftoms, their Inodes of fuccdfion, and then: mutual wars, waged 

if by independent potentates, remained as much in force after, as they 
had been before the EngU/h invafion. The Britifh colonifts, on the 
Other hand, were in the fame political iituatiop with their fellow-fobjedb 
to England, and governed b/ Englifh laws. The kin^, referring ^ his 
immediate property the maritime towns and fomo dttmds, itte 
rift of the furrendered lands among the leaders of his troops, which 
tboyjWW to pbflefi by miliary tenure or feudal ;ight, tbit boUflrd^o 
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the payment of homage Id his majefty with a fmall tribute, and to the 
maintenance of certain , numbers of kplghts and inferior foldiers for hi$ 
fervice ; they were otberwife each, in* hie own territory, abfolnte and 
hereditary lords or princes* The territories aquired by himfelf and Jua 
JBritifh fnbjeds in Ireland were formed by Henry into (hires or coun- 
ties, with fheriffa and other officers, on the EngUfh model ; which coun- 
ties, afterwards enlarged, formed what was called the Englifh Palf, 6 t 
that diviiion of the ifland within which the Englifh law was acknow- 
ledged. But even within the pale were many fepts of lri(h, governed 
entirely by their ancient laws, as were the inhabitants of all other parts 
of the country. 9 I. 108. m 

The ftate of Ireland, for centuries after this period, can only 
be deferibed by words #hich exprefs whatever is moft lawlefs a- 
mong men. Hiftory cannot light upon a more unpropitious pe- 
riod. We queftion if even the plaftic jpowers of a Roberttan 
could communicate any portion of intereft to the barbarous and 
defultory tranfa&ions of thefe times. When we have faid this, 
we need not talk of the execution of our good Irilh re&or. He 
would have a&ed more judicioufly, both for himfelf and his read* 
er, had he dwelt lefs upon events in themfelves of little intereft, 
and which he is fo little qualified to embellifh. The proceedings 
within the Englifh pale do not afford any grateful relief to the 
gloomy picture of Irifti barbarity. Struggling for exiftcnce a* 
midft internal diflenfions, and preferved only by the divifions of 
the native Irifh, the Anglo-Iri£h government exhibits an odious 
mixture of debility and oppreffion, verifying the opinion of 
Burke, * that Englifh dominion had acquired its fpirit of Jioftility 
to the Irifh, before the diftin&ions of Proteftant and Papift Were 
known in the world. It is painful to refleft, that the a fts and 
deeds of a barbarous fyftem, have too often found countenance 
in kindred proceedings of more enlightened times. 

The glorious tyght of the reformation proved to Ireland only a 
fiery meteor, announcing a long track of future calamities. Tnis 
people had truly feme little reafon to demuT, when their convert- 
ed fovercigns Came to deman«^Cquiefcence in the new do&rinea 
of religion. England fold, afipke her earlieft a£te, ordained a 
foricl laftfog conformity with the Homifh church ; flie held 
a grant of < Ireland from the Papal power, to which her fovereigns 
-aqd parliaments*^ Jhad often appealed j and (he now fought to o- 
^yerturn by force what (he had Uerfclf eftablifted 5 and rebelled, 
4? it might fe?m to .them) agaipft that fpiritual authority from 
^which had originally derived her own powers of fovereighty. 
jThc moans whfchEngland employed to enlighten her Irifo fub- 
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je&s upon thefe pjOims, and tp reclaim, them frpm the errors of 
, Catholic fuperftititin, were Certainly neither evangelical nor wife. 
Infulting the mifufters and relict of a cherifhed religion, and per- 
. fecuting its believers by penal ena£lmeut$, were not furcly very 
perfuafive expedients, either to make converts to Prbteftaiuifm, 

' or filling fubjefls to government. * Nihil eft enim exitiofius ci- 
' vitatlbus, nil tam contrarium juri et legibus, nihil minus civile 
tt humanum, quam compofita et con ft i tut a Republic*, quidquam 
agi per vim. 9 Cn\ dc leg, , 

The name of Sir John Perrot, one of the Irifh governors of 
Queen Elizabeth, deferves particular notice and commendation in 
the hiftory of Ireland. Superior to mean prejudices, he took the 
old natives of the country under his efpccial prote&ion \ addref- 
fed himfclf in a manner never attempted before to their generous 
feelings ; and afpired, by mild, but vigorous meafures, to bring 
. the whole ill and, without diftirtOion of perfons, under one pro- 
tefting confutation. Bui this man, who fhewed himfclf capable 
► of rebuilding a broken ftnte, was foon compelled, by the oppofi- 
fc.tion of the Englifh within the pale, and the want of fupport from 
his fovereign, to «ibandon Ids .plans, and refign his authority into 
the hands of 011c (Fitzwilliam), as oppofite in principle, as he was 
* inferior in capacity. We refer our readers to Leland, and other 
writers, for a full account of Perrot’s fyftem and proceedings : 
meanwhile, we lhall extraft the following brief notice of them 
from our author. 

< The fcheme of Sir John Perrot was that alone, which, if carried 
into execution, could render this ifland an acquifition of any value to 
the Englifh crown, or, indeed, prevent it from being a wafteful drain 
. of blood and treafure from the Englifh nation. By a Heady, ftrift and 
impartial execution, and gradual extenfioti of Englifh law, he wifhed to 
reduce all the inhabitants of the ifland into a ftate of uniform polity, 
formation of manners, peace and profperity. Having publifhed am- 
nefty and aflhrance of protection to all who fhould return to their alle- 
giance, and fent the fon of the deceafed Earl of Defmond to England, 
' to be rendered by education a fit object of royal favour, he proceeded 
16 vifit the feveral province’s, to prepare the way for the execution of 
KV plan. Appointing fheriffs for the counties of Connaught, apd 
^iharching to the north againft fome Scottifh invaders, who fled to tlieir 
fliips at his approach, he was attended with alacrity by the/ Irifh chiefs 

tflfter, who teftified their wifhes for the acceptance of Englifh law, 
to the payment of an affeffment for the maintenance of eje* 

. ^hundred foldicrs without expenfe to the queen. For the carrying 
^f his plan into effect, he petitioned the Englifh government for the ah 
, lowlmce of fifty thouftnd pounds a year during three years, reprefefttiflg 
~il,aa it really would have been, the eheapefi purchafi which England had 
tntide for a great length of time. His requeft was declined by the eco- 
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rtomy ofEIizabeth,. who was engaged in the afiiftanee of th^Dutch in 
their war agaiuft Spain ; and even the abfurd and pernicious jeafoufy of 
fome, left the people of this ifland, no longer weakened and ittippvcfifh- 
ed by inteftine wars, fhould become independent of .the Engli/h crown. 
Only a fmaH fum of money was granted by the qUeen, who had after- 
wards ample reafon to repent, as the fubfequent wars of Ireland, Which 
would have been prevented, were the caufe of a vail and grievous, ex- 
penditure. 9 p. 275-6. 

The Irish policy of Elizabeth, certainly contributes nothing to 
her reputation for wisdom and vigour •, and in the regards which 
she bestowed upon her subjects in that country, there never was 
any great portion of tenderness. Her successor, James, had a 
passion for improving Ireland * but there was a large mixture of 
evil in his plans. The nature and tendency of his system of 
’plantations, and. other Irish measures, are by no means well de- 
lineated by this author. In his account of the great events of 
the succeeding reign, indeed of all that took place till the final 
settlement of the island by King William, when the history of 
Leland closes, our author invariably adopts the sentiments of that 
writer ; sometimes making large quotations, and often borrowing, 

* without any formal acknowledgment. Nothing that the author 
can call his own in the way of remark, or comment, or refle- 
xion, once intervenes during this long and variegated portion of 
history, to mark the exercise of independent judgment. Nor is 
he by any means fortunate in the selection and disposition of the 
matter which he borrows ; and some interesting pieces of infor- 
mation are either altogether omitted, or very inadequately given. 
Thus, for example, we have no distinct account of the extent 
and operation of the Catholic forfeitures, which effected such a 
signal, indeed unexampled revolution, in the landed property of 
Ireland. The act of settlement, we believe, transferred to Eng- 
lish adventurers 7,800,000 acres ; and the forfeitures, at the re- 
volution, 1,060,79$ acres. * 

By the victories! of William, and the total loss of their posses- 
sions, the Catholics were thoroughly, brought under the yoke j 
but the war of arms was succeeded by the war of penal statutes, 

* in order the more completely to secure the prostration of these 
rebellious apostates. Under Queen, Anne, the system of rigour 
and abasement received new refinements : indeed, to use the 
language of Burke, * the , severe and jealous policy of a conqueror 
in die crude settlement of his new acquisition, was strangely made 
a permanent rule for its future government. ’ The author gives 
a v£ry indistinct view of the provisions and principles of the penal 
C&de and there is nothing of the spirit or philosophy of history 
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in his, feeble an4 -^panty reflexions. Our readers that, 

; ?oon after the revd^tion, the lbitish Parliament begpin td assume 
the right pf legislating for Ireland, and of forcibly interfering to 
restrain and Regulate Irish industry* We quote the following 
passage. tO»paakjp qyr readers acquainted with the authpris manner 
pf diluting, upon these subjects, ' 

‘ .Since* from, the final fob million of the Irilh to William the Third, 
in 1691, this Ifland remained, above a century, f^e firom other th^n 
external #ar, the hijtorian of this period has happily little clfe to- re- 
cord than Parliamentary tranfa&ions ; but, unhappily, thefe were 
fame times of £uch a nature as, more permanently than war, to fink 
the? nation in, poverty and barbarifm. In the peaceful period, fincc the 
furrendering of Limerick, this country has been of important fervicc 
to her fitter kingdom, but of vaftly lefs than (lie would have been, if 
thC'Englilh Parliament bad a&ed towards her with a policy guided by 
Common fenfe, or common juftice. The glorious revolution of 1688, 
t Which eftablifhed in England an unparalleled fyftem of civil freedom, 
Was far from extending the benignity of its influence in the fame de- 
gree to Ireland, where it only ftcured the adminiftration of internal 
government cxclufively to the Proteftant inhabitants, while thefe tyme 
Proteftants, the conquerors, or the offspring of the conquerors of this 
^country; for the Englifh Crown, were, in common ,with the Catholics, 
treated as a conquered people by the Englilh Legiflature, wbofe laws, 
with equal cruelty and impolicy, precluded them from availing them- 
felvea of the, fruits of their own indullry. 7 II. 184. 

The restraints, to which the author alludes, make, indeed, 'a 
long chapter in the history of Irish grievances. Previous to the 
restoration, we believe, the commercial privileges of , the two 
countries stood on the same footing \ but, soon after thpt period, 
it seems to have been discovered that the sister states had in this 
respect very opposite interests, and that the wealth and resources 
of the one would be greatly enlarged by diminishing those of 
the other. The restraining system was, as we have already said, 
grievously extended after the revolution, and continued in full 
force till the year 1779, when the spirit of the country, boldly 
and successfully exerted itself in procuring a material relaxation. 
By the articles ©f Union, many of the.remaining restraints were 
length removed, and the commerce of Ireland again replaced 
On; a rooting of equality and reciprocity. 

; .In the account here given of the reigns of George the First 
and Second, there is great lack both of matter and Judgment ; 
insprbucB,^iit the author stoops from the dignity or history to 
tp reqprd'P^htical toasts, satires, and witticisms. Hate, tpo, 
l^qrd Chesterfield’s, administration is made to introduce the sub- 
ject of )(& letters j t and we have the apthprjtty pf ;jfie w roctrf^f 
l^illeghey to say, that this collection bf paternal hortatives to fn- 
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voiity-stiid gallantry, aftiches no blame whatever tVhis Lordship** 
ihara&tefv We ^anmot say that the author' is more j^ftdoua or 
instructive in his atcount of the present reign, than in the other 
parts of his work, * His narrative, never very luminous, u- 
sual, clumsily broken by frivolous, unmeaning, or inapplicable 
digressions. The French .revolution introduces a long dissdtk- 
tion ; in the course of which, the author makes a discovery*, 
which we must communicate to our readers, that Mr Buttons 
boot on that subject; was written purely in revenge for the de- 
struction of the Catholic religion in France, to which he avers 
that statesman had a most heretical affection. Among other im- 
pertinences, he moreover introduces a discourse upon the merits 
and /ate qf his book on the rebellion *, and this notable piece of 
egotism is quaintly entitled c the history of a history ! * From all 
this*, the reader must $ce, that our author never trifles with, W$ 
subject j that he faithfully, adheres to his plan of noticing only 
what is important and interesting - y in a word, that his notions of 
history are, purely classical. 

.-We. should, however, give an unfair review of the book, did 
we not admit that the account of the rebellion is interesting, and, 
upon the whole characterized by a benevolent and manly spirit. 
It would not indeed be difficult tc shew, that he occasionally of- 
fers inadmissible apologies for that arbitrary system which waa 
adopted upon the recal of Lord Fitzwiliiam # ; and throws the 
whole of that hlame, which ought to be shared with the authors, 
upon the immediate agents of the system. But we gladly relin- 
quish strictures* which we could not pursue, without recurring 
to transactions but little accordant either with British magnani- 
mity or British. justice. 

We,must also remark, in favour of the authors liberality, that 
he is very- decided for Catholic emancipation \ and as his opinion 
has* the sanction of local knowledge and. experience, we quote 
his. words. 

*. * A. more , kindjbearted , and obliging people than die Catholics of 

.Ireland, X am perfuaded, can no where be found; and I mud confefs 
that I feel for them a, ftrong affection ; Nor can I entertain a doubt of 
. them inviolable attachment to the ,Britifti government, , if they were puce 
fully admitted to. an unqualified participation of its -benefits. ’ Vot LI, 
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J^p believe, that the kind of proofs which the couful Pliny re* 
, j|uires, ;.pf a good governor, of a province, were never more abundantly 
^produped^than ppoh^at opcafion. « Volo ego qui provincial*! rexerit, 
pon tantuni Cbdrcillbs amicorum, nec urban* conjuratione ebla^ditas pre* 

deewta civitatum allege w* Patiegyr, Traj+ 
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* We have nothing further to, say of this book, but thit it is as 
defective in composition as it is in all the higher attributes of 
history. The style is tame and loose, full of conceits, heavy ex- 
pletives, and uncouth inversions. In short, wfc would exhort 
the reverend author to think no more of- Writing history , but to 
bestow his labour, where we hope he will reap moresuccess, 
Upon the cultivation of his vineyard in the church. 


Art. IX. Speech of Mr Deputy Birch in Common Council . March 5. 
1807. London, 1807. 

Speech of the Right Homurable Lord Hawhshury , in the House of 
Lords, on , Friday , the 1 0th of May 1 805, on the Subject of the 
Catholic Petition. c 2d Edition. London, 1805. 

Cursory' Refections on the Measures now in Agitation , in favour of 
the Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom . By a Loyal Irish- 
man. London, 1807. 

TXThf-N Sir John Throckmorton’s publication on the subject of 
” the Catholic claims came before us, * we were certainly 
impressed with an opinion, that, unless in an incidental manner, 
the subject would not again challenge our attention for some time 
to come. Since, however, circumstances, at that time unfore- 
seen, have called a new host of pamphleteers into play, and 
given the enemies of what we deem sound and liberal policy ano- 
ther triumph, we will not be wanting to our duty, nor suffer the 
errors which we think have beguiled the multitude, to pass with- 
out refutation or reproof. What we shall ofFer will be little. 
Plain reasoning commonly lies in narrow compass ; and though 
we ar$ no orators, as Ueputy Birch is, we are still inclined to 
think, that some little effect may be produced by sober reason- 
ing, even opposed to his eloquence, though it flow more sweet 
than the macaroon, and more ardent than turtle-soup. 

Jt would be very foolish to contend, that all who oppose the 

E xtensions of the Roman Catholics, are narrow and fanatical 
igots, actuated by an intolerant hatred of those who dissent 
from their own creed. They comprehend, unfortunately, too 
Jargea portion of the public, to be reviled, or turned into ridi- 
cule. ^Ye .njay very possibly, in the present state of British 
Opinion," belong to a minority \ no good reason, we presume, for 
conceding us to be in the wrong; but certainly a very proper 
/ inducement 
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inducement m keep us within bounds, and prevent- the Tetalta* - 
tiori 6f such indiscriminate charges as'are for ever inihe mqu&hs 
of our adversaries. Them; are, in fact, so many sensible and 
judicious, as well as conscientious men, who hesitate about the 
propriety of such a bill, as was lately brought into Parliament* 
for the purpose of admitting the Catholic subjects of the King 
to military and naval command, that it is worth while to attempt 
winning them over, by somewhat a more legitimate sort of logic 
than the writers on their side are wont to adopt. And though 
we remember the words of Montesquieu, 4 lorsqu’il s’agit d© 
prouver des choses claires, on est sur de ne pas convauicre ; * 
we are not without hope, that some such men may retire from 
the discussion with less unfavourable impressions than before. 

As we are desirous to address our observations to such men 
as these only, we assume it as an admitted point, that, provided 
such relaxation of our laws can be proved not to endanger the 
established church, it ought, on a double account, to be granted \ 
both for the sake of the individuals, to whose industry and fair 
ambition it gives encouragement ; and for the sake of the nation, 
whose effectual strength if tends greatly to augment. If any man 
denies this conditional position, we wish him to read no farther; 
his is insanabile caput , and argument will be of no use to him. 
Of the advantage which the nation would derive from opening, 
as it were, a fresh mine of labour and talents, by admitting the 
Catholics into those stations from which we exclude them, we 
have said enough in our review of Sir J. Throckmorton ; * and, 
certainly, the military and naval professions would afford the 
most striking illustrations of our general remarks. And to this, 
when we join the consideration, that such measures Xvould con- 
ciliate many, and probably silence all of those whose disaffection 
we dread in Ireland, it is inconceivable, that any really tempo- 
rate man can avoid wishing at least to be persuaded, that no evil 
would be felt, where so much good would certainly be effected. 

* Primum ita esse velim, * says an ancient of the soul's immor- 
tality ; * deinde, etiamsi non sit, persuaderi mihi velim. * We do 
npt recommend this anxiety to believe a proposition as very phi- 
lovsophical ; yet when we see how the judgement of men is ever 
cheated by their inclinations, we cannot help ’ suspecting, that 
those who are so quick of alarm at the Catholic claims, have 
never appreciated the undeniable benefit of admitting them. It 
is unlike all we know of the human mind, that men should put 
the tijtott strained suppositions, and the most improbable case®, 
to defeat, their own Wishes, and to withdraw their assent from 
measures, which they sincerely desire to approve. Let us begin, 
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by feeling for the Catholics of Ireland) as for meri arid fellow* 

citizens, entitled, upon each account, to every benefit: which we 
can securely bostow V and unless we |re much deceived the dan- 
gers with which we afe threatened by Lord Hawkesbury and MIT 
Deputy Birch, will not miake much impression on the most'* 
anxtOus afcd z6alou$ well-wisher of our establishment. 

To such 20 at and such anxiety, we offer no violence. We readily " 
admit, that the Protestant church is, at all events, to be maintain- 
ed W evety civil right, with which it is invested by law. The que- 
stion Is thus reduced within due limits. We have only to inquire 
whether a certain great improvement can be made in our situa- 
tion, Without risking a certain definite mischief, which'is agreed 
to be 'more than commensurate with it. We have nothing to do 
with the merits of the Protestant and Catholic persuasions, re- 
latively to their intrinsic truth. We have as little to do with the 
advantages or disadvantages of a religious establishment. A 
Protestant establishment is taken for granted in the discussion j 
as it ha's been by every eminent person who has taken up the 
cause of the Catholics *, though certain , people have not scrupled 
to borrow from Lord George Gordon the senseless imputation of 
attempting to brittg m Popery, and cast it on the most conspicu- 
ous characters of which our country can boast. Nor shall we 
condescend to answer those, who charge the Catholics with a- 
verseUess to civil liberty, and with principles of arbitrary power. 
This calumny is never propagated, but among the populace \ not 
that it is more palpably gross than many others which pass mus- 
ter ; but perhaps, because, in some very anticatholic circles, it 
n!lijrht look like panegyric. What then are the arguments, by 
which the requebt of one fourth part of the people, to fight the 
battles of the rest, has hitherto been resisted ? It is, of course, 
unnecessary for us to do more, than to answer the reasons ad- 
duced hy tne opposite side. They have the onus probandt , and 
let us see how stoutly they undergo it. 

I, * To admit Papilla to hold certain commiifions in the army, is a 
^piopefition more inimical to our glorious conftitution, than ever was at- 
tempted by any minifter to obtain the fan&ion of parliament : for Po- 
pery, when introduced through a military channel, takes its moft tre- 
mendous and relcntlefs ftiape 5 and, when once introduced, will be lire- 
» vocable 5 it will be impolfible to retrace the fatal and falfe fteps with 
which it ' is in this cafe attempted t6 delude you. * Deputy Birch's 
Sp&ch, pe 9. 

Now, what U it that Deputy Birch is afraid of? I i it that theKing' 
{vfit use the word^ of course, generally ) may send half a dozen regi- 
nfents, commanded by Catholics, to dissolve the Parliament ? Or 
jthat these officers may conspire to do the same of their own accord, 

and 
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arid turn both ICipg and Parliament put of doors? I£is neces- 
sary to come close to the point, if we would avoid being im- 
posed upon by words without meaning : all generalities must be 
resolved into particulars, before their value can be estimated } 
arid the Protestant alarmists are bound to state precisely what it 
is they, worild have us apprehend. One of these two alternatives 
they must take;. And can they seriously conceive, that the cony 
stitution can be violently overturned (for any thing but violence 
is out of the question, when we speak of danger resulting from 
military command) by a few Catholic officers and privates, while 
the mass of the army, and of the people, are Protestant ? Let 
us ask, is there no motive but religion, which can lead an offi- 
cer to betray his trust, or a king to , entertain .ambitious views ? 
Yet, which of these alarmists dreams of such a transaction oc- 
curring with a Protestant king and a Protestant army ? Suppose 
the army to consist of a hundred regiments, and that ten colonels 
of these ate Catholics, by what process are the smaller number 
to overbalance the greater ? But the king may cashier all the 
Protestant colonels in a moment, and replace them by Catholic 
creatures of his own. This is really too ridiculous to be an- 
swered i and yet very sensible men have been talking and acting, 

if it was their real expectation. For, unless something of this 
kind be done, it h morally impossible that a Catholic army can 
set their yoke upon us. ' 

2. 1 It is well known that his Majefty enjoys the Crown in virtue of 
certain limitations. Shall the Royal Family be the only one in the * 
kingdom liable to fuch reftri&ions ? Can it be highly reasonable, for 
the fake of public good, to limit the capacity of fuccccding to the 
Crown ; and highly unreafonable, though there be the like. Qccajion for it % 
to limit the capacity of private men to be captains and colonel** > De* 
puty Birch’s Speech, p* u . 

Not at all unreafonable, if there be the like occafion for it. Therte 
is an odd fallacy here, which has milled more intelligent men than 
Deputy Birch. It is represented as an abfurdity, to leave a re- 
ftraint on the King, which we would take off from the fubjed. 
But, on the fame principle, Proteftants and Papifts fhould be pro- 
hibited from intermarrying ; or at lead the hulbands of Catholic 
women Ihould be excluded from offices of truft, which has never 
been contended. There is, it Ihould feem, a very plain reafon for 
the diftindion. We are not called upon to take off the reftridion 
from the inheritance of the Crown, as we are from the Catholic* 
of Ireland. No benefit is likely to accrue from repealing that 
part of the Ad of Settlement, equivalent to the popular outcry 
which it would occafion *, nor while the fucceffidn continues in 
ity prefent courfe* is it likely that any King of Engl&nd fhould de- 
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fert the fyftenrin which he was educated. But we are free to 
admit, that rircumftances may be conceived, in which that con* 
formity to the eftablifhed church, which the Adi of Settlement 
requires, might be found extremely perplexing. Let us fuppofe 
that William III., or the Houfe of Hanover, had refufed the 
crown upon thofe terms. Let us fuppofe that all foreign princes 
had, at that time, been as zealoufly attached to their own forms, 
as fome of the church of England are to theirs. Would it have 
been worth while to have abolifhed the monarchy, or to have 
fuffered a civil war among our dbmedic claimants, for the fake of 
retaining this provifion ? The cafe, we admit, is very improbable ; 
but thole who drive to urge us with the mod unlikely cafes, mufl 
not complain of them in return. 

3. * The Catholics refufe the oath of fupremacy to our Moft Gracious 
Sovereign ; this, evidently, would be a palpable contradi&ion to the 
oath already taken by them of the fupremacy of the Pope. * Dep. Birch, 
p. to. 

There is no oath of fupremacy to our Gracious Sovereign in cx- 
iftence ; if there were, our Scottilh nation would refufe to take it. 
We acknowledge no earthly head of the Chridian church. The 
real oath is merely negative ; and only excludes all foreign autho- 
rity and jurifdifHon, ecclefiadical and fpiritual. A French Ca- 
tholic would refufe fuch an oath; and why (hould a King of 
England expett more undivided allegiance than Bonaparte ? 

4. * The Catholics do not believe the obligation of oaths taken to* 
heretic princes, or, which U the fame thing, they believe that the Pope 
can difpenfe with fuch oaths. * 

Why, then, do they not take every oath you impofc ? Either 
they are excluded at prefent by a fyftem of oaths, or they are not. 
If they are not, the battle is about repealing a nugatory law ; if they 
are, the imputation is plainly calumnious. But this charge may be 
repelled more direftly, as we (hall fee, before the clofe of the article. 

j. * The Catholics did not tolerate us when they were in power ; 
why (hould wc be more indulgent to them l Have we forgotten Goy 
Faux, and bloody Queen Mary i* 

Thofe who perfecutcd Protedants are not the fame individuals 
who Would derive advantage from repealing the teds ; and, if they 
were, what a mean-fpirited vindi&ivenels would there be in re- 
taliation ! But, a word more about perfecution. The church of 
Rome, we admit, in the middle ages, was as intolerant as 
worldly ambition and religious bigotry could render her ; but this 
was not fo much the natural conlequence of her tenets, as the re- 
fult of the ftate of the human mind in thofe times. She perfe- 
cuted the Albigenfes in the twelfth century, becaufe it was the 
twelfth century ; bedaufe toleration had not been proved in theory, 

1 and 
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and tried ip practice, to be the beft means pf prefenring quiet* 
and fecuting truth, Proteftants were burned in the reign of 
Mary, becaufe fhfe was furious and fanatical, Elizabeth was wife 
and temperate, and not difinclineckta the <2atholics by principle : 
her reftri£Hons on them* accordingly^ though fom^mes very fe- 
vered were founded on political con fitter ations; yet perfecution was . 
not at an end. Are our opponents aware, that two perfons were. ' 
burned for herefy in the* reign of Elizabeth, and two others in 
that of James I. ? However, it muft be allowed, that the Roman 
church has always been more flow to admit principles of to<* 
legation than our own. All this, however, is befide the main 
point, which is, not what are the faults of popery, but, wjiat are 
the dangers of letting in a few Catholic officers, among a great 
majority of Proteftants, into our army and navy. 

‘ 6. If this conceflion be made, more will be afked in future ; as you 
recede, they will advance. The penal code was repealed ; the civil re- 
itri&ions mitigated ; the ele&ive franchife granted : Ail thefe have 
been fteps to new demands. It is neceflary to flop fomewhere $ and no 
point can be better than this. * 

If you dispossess a man of his seat in the gallery of the House 
of Commons, will he be satisfied if you give him back three 
inches to sit down upon ? Will he not naturally encroach, and 
edge on further and further, till he has got back as much as you 
took from him ? But, having done this, is it so certain that he 
will proceed further, and become the aggressor in his turn, though 
by rather a fair retaliation ? Whoever has witnessed such a trans- 
action as this, must have observed that peace was sure to be re- 
stored by doing full justice to the injured party \ but never till 
then. It is die same in public affairs. We instanced, formerly, 
the contests of ancient Rome, which were only terminated by a 
fair partition, of privileges between the Patrician and Plebeian or- 
ders. An orator, not less eloquent than Deputy Birch or Lord 
Hawkesbury, has sagaciously remarked with what difference, in 
point of earnestness, men contend for their rights', and for their 
ambition. octets 6 v^u; ot ng n ru vrXwurth TrcXiftYiativ «cv, text r<uy 
iewUtr *XA* fa tig fuv <uy ihofflovvletiy 70V $v\xtov Tretvtif troMpucriVt 

V7rf(> $6 rov ye\miKVify f ov% cyr&' 5 * xXX i$nvrm (*ty y rt; sa,h $£ 

Qt>j<nv t whv ijiuwixsviM tv; tvxynvhnx g avTti; vyanut, Dem. tt, r. P* s» 

p.,193. edit. Reiske. , , . 

But, setting this aside, will they be more enabled to obtain 
further demands, by leaving gained these ? Either these are rea- ^ 
sonable in themselves, or they are not* If they are, it is ridicu* ' , 
lous to pretend that they can afford a pretext for unreasonable \ 
concessions. If diey are not, let that be proved, and there is 
end of the discussion. Or is it conccivgjgl that they \v*4 gaiu 

vox,, x. no, 19. I more 
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wore political strength, by being admitted into the army, and 
thus compel what they wish ? This comes to what we have con- 
sidered already,— -the tolly of imagining a Catholic Colonel Pride, 
issuing out of the mass-house, and purging the waits of St Ste- 
phens of tho^| who have rendered it any thing rather than a 
house of prayer; A former House of Commons withstood, with 
courage and dignity, the menaces of a fanatical mob in 1780 j the 

E resent, we are sure, would display equal firmness. We trust, 
qwever, that those who, to gTatify their own ambition, swell the 
same war-whoop at rliis day, will instruct their agents to check 
the populace ii\ time, and save our Senate from insult, and our 
capital from conflagration. 

7 * ‘ The King, at his coronation, fwears to maintain the rights and 
privileges of the Protcftant church : to admit Catholic officers into the 
army Would violate that oath. 9 

If no, other argument against the measure is found, this must 
fall to the ground of course ; for, unless the rights and privileges 
of the Protestarit church can be proved to be put in danger by 
the concessions in question, it is idle to talk of the coronation 
oath. But, even if we admitted that danger, we utterly deny the 
pertinence of the present objection. The coronation oath has no 
sort of relation to the King’s acts, as part of the Legislature ; it 
binds his conscience as an executive magistrate only. All the 
clauses of the oath bear no other construction ; and no other, 
indeed, is consistent with the nature of such an obligation. 
While the sallies of the prerogative were justly feared, every 
check, whether of religion or law, was naturally imposed on the 
monarch. To bind his hands from consenting to the advice of 
his Parliament, was surely far from the intention of those who 
framed that solemn oath, and was indeed so considered, when a 
modification of it was proposed soon after the revolution ; as 
may be seen in Grey’s Debates, vol. 9. Even a distinct oath, 
not to grant favours to the Catholics, as it must be imposed by the 
people of England, might be released by their representatives. 
No iporalist considers a promise as obligatory, which is released 
by the promisee •, and an oath is hut a more solemn promise. 

The speech of Mr Deputy Birch is such as might be looked 
for from one of his calling ; it surfeits the understanding, with- 
out substance or nourishment. Indeed, we owe some apology 
to our readers, for noticing such a performance at all V but, in 
truth, the arguments of greater men, in greater assemblies, are,, 
at bottom, ^ittle better than his; and we thought it fit to take 
Itt>|d of mouther, ife we may apply the word so laughably, who 
had notice art to varnish over his absurdities with that loose 
verbingd* which our limtfe v^puld not permit us to transcribe and 

The 
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The speech of Lord Hawkesbury, on the Catholic Petition in 
1 805, is more decorous, though hot much more profound, than 
that of Mr Birch. As we have no leisure for a detailed com- 
ment upon it, we shall only note, that he dwells on the incom- 
patibility of a Protestant King, and Catholic advisdrs ; on the 
foreign jurisdiction which those of the church of Rome neces- 
sarily acknowledge ; and upon the little likelihood that the con- 
cessions then requested would satisfy the claimants. 'These to- 
pics we have touched upon already ; and, when we add to these, 
the common praise of the revolution and William III. on one 
hand, and of the church of England on the other, we have men- 
tioned every thing, we believe, that the speech of this eminent 
statesman contains. One assertion struck us as rather singular. 

* In the beginning of the rtign of Charles II, , when the tide ran 
high in favour of monarchy, the only refinance which was made to 
that Prince for forne years, was made by the church party ; and to 
their oppofition, at that time, we were indebted for the preservation of 
any part of our political liberties. 9 p. 36. 

The Presbyterians of that age, his Lordship doubtless ima- 
gines to have bceli slaves of the Court, of which the distinguish- 
ed favour that was shewn them, especially in Scotland, would 
have afforded him a cogent proof. But we, who are of course 
not so well read in history as Lord Hawkesbury, had taken it 
into our heads that no opposition at all was made to the arbitrary 
conduct of Charles II. by the Church party, and especially in the 
beginning of his reign* 

The cursory reflexions by a Loyal Irishman, are the effusion 
of some furious bigot of the Orange faction, who founds his 
claim to public estimation on traducing such men as the Duke of 
Bedford and Sir John Newport. The Irish administration of the 
former, it is asserted, had formed a compact for a change of 
the religion of the state. ( England was to be Protest ant) Scot- 
land Presbyterian , and Ireland Catholic * ’ (p 5.) Such is flic ig- 
norance of a man who affects afterwards to talk of bulls and 
councils, of canon law and casuistry. The disturbances occa- 
sioned by the Thrashers, though their depredations were notorious- 
ly as much levelled at the Catholic clergy, as at the Protestant, are 
ascribed by this writer to the effect of the system adopted by ad- 
ministration 5 nor has he any scruple to assert, that Governin' ‘in, 
in order to repress them, had recourse to the same measures of 
coercion as were adopted in 1798, and that < the reign of terror 
recommenced. * (p. I tjt) A gross and palpable misrepresentation j 
as it is perfectl^Wfclt -Known, that no measures, beyond the legal 
course of proceedings, were resorted to by the administration of 
the Duke of Bedford. It was reserved, we believe, for tins 

I f J writer 
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writer to maintain* that Catholics might have been admitted with 
more pretence into the Irish Parliament before the Union, than 
into that of the empire. € She might have introduced popery in- 
to her legislature,, and not have infected the British constitution 
with that foul pestilence . 9 There is* indeed, a scurrility and in- 
temperance which rups through this whole pamphlet, hardly pa- 
ralleled even by the writings of Dr Duigenan j and, were it not 
for the grossness of the ignorance occasionally displayed, we 
should suspect that classical pen to have been employed 1 . But 
we have that to complain of, which is continually the case with 
these loose pamphleteers. There is no assertion made, “which it is 
worth while to contest, because there is none which any other 
man would maintain ; there is no argument for us to attack, be- 
cause there is none advanced ; there is no fact to examine, be- 
cause, with hardly an exception, none are brought forward. The 
only part of this pamphlet which has a semblance and specious- 
ness about it, is what relates to the supposed refusal of the Eng- 
lish Catholics to renounce the dispensing power of the Pope. 

1 In an encyclical letter from the four vicar3 apoftolic in England, 
dated January the til, lyyi* it is aflerted and maintained, that the au- 
thority to determine on the hwfulnefs of oaths, declarations, and other 
inftruroents whatever, containing do&rinal matters, refides exclulively 
in the bithops, they being, by divine inftitution, the fpiritual governors 
in the church of Chrift, and the guardians of religion. In conformity 
with this fundamental and eternal dogma of the church, tbefe vicars 
apoftolic condemned, in the fulleft manner, the attempt of offering to 
Parliament an oath, including doftrinal matters, to be there fanflioned, 
which had not been approved by the bifhops. They exhort all good 
Catholics, in their refpe&ive diftri&s, to oppofe the attempt, and to 
prevent fuch an oath from being carried into effed. 

< A proteftation had been figned by all the bifhops and clergy, and 
all the laity, of any confequence, of the Roman Catholic communion 
in England, difavowing the live following propofitions. 

« ift, That princes, excommunicated by the Pope, maybe depofed 
or murdered by their fubje&s, or any other. 

4 2d, That the Pope can abfolve fubje&s from their allegiance. 

4 3d, That the Pope hath a civil jurifdi&ion within the realms of 
Other princes. .* . 

‘ 4th, That the Pope is infallible. 

4 5th, That a breach of faith, with a perfon may be juftified, under 
pretence that fuch a perfon is an heretic, or an infidel. 

4 This proteftation was followed by ii propofed oath, framed on the 
ptecife terms of the proteftation, and renouncing, in an immediate ap- 
peal to God, what* the fubferibers had before renounced by their protef- 
tation ; and this oath it was, as I have faid, that provoked the anathema 
pronounced by the Catholic vicars, againft all who ihould' concur in 
/j^Cmeafure of propofmg fuch an oath to Parliament, to be fan&ioned 

there, 
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there, %i$ to be impofed, upon the Catholics, as it contained doftrinat 
matters, pf which the btfhops alone were, by divine inftitution, to judge. 

4 Now, what will our profound parliamentary cafuifta fay to this au- 
thentic document ? Here we find what are the do&iinal matters, pro* 
pofed and maintained by the church of Rome to this day, and with 
which its bifhops forbid all good Catholics to interfere. Will thefe ca- 
fuiils fay, that the proportions contained in the protcilation, and to be 
included in the oath, do not contain the identical opinions and tenets, 
on the profeflion of which the principle of exclufion, at tlie periods of 
the revolution, and of the acceflion of the Houfe of Hanover, was 
grounded ? Will they fay that thefe ate not the principles which »u- 
ginally created the political nectfliry of excluding all who prof*. fled thc.n 
from all political power under a Protedant ftale ? Vet they are flu: 
principles which the Catholic bi/hops declare to be doctrinal, and to 
contain religious opinions, on which none but the guardians of religion 
are to decide. 

‘ But this is not all. This protection was figned by Ijx bifliop**, 
and 218 of the inferior clergy, and ahnofl the whole laity of that per- 
fuaflon in England, declaiming the dodtrincs, again il which it proto Li- 
ed, as « dangerous to fociety, and totally repugnant to political and 
civil liberty. 99 It was prefrnted to both Houfes of Parliament as 
44 the pledge of the honour of Englifli Catholics, and the public mo- 
nument of their uprightnefs. ” Yet a year had not flapped hi foie tlr’i 
inftrument, thus declared to have been couLecrated nn the altar of t. 
tholic honour and uprightnefs, was, on a communication vyiili the 
court of Rome, and, in conftqucnce of its injunctions, officially con- 
demned, when propofed to be changed into the form of an oath, by 
four of the bifhops who had figned it. With the vci / fame pen that 
had Let their names to the protection, thus folcmidy and dddvraMv 
laid before Parliament, they declared the oath, wh»'*h was to follow as 
a thing of courfe, to be unlawful ; and, as unlawful, they interdict it 
to all good Catholics. 9 

It is by such disingenuous statements ns these, that the credu- 
lous and indolent are misled into prejudices against the Carbolic 
body in Great Britain and Ireland. Would any man dtiubf, from 
reading the extract which we have laid before him, tint the Eng- 
lish clergy of that persuasion had actually refused to renounce 
the deposing power of the Pope, and the doctriuc of keeping no 
faith with heretics ? Yet it is certain that the act for the relief of 
Roman Catholics, which passed in 1791, 31. Geo. III. c. 32, 
contains an oath, conceived in as full terms as can well be fram- 
ed, expressly renouncing those tenets, c on the profession of 
which, according to this writer, the principle of exclusion, at 
the period of the revolution, and of the accession of the House 
of Hanover, was grounded. 9 Habemus cmfitcnUm ream. If 
they were excluded on no other principle, let the gates be thrown 
wide open to receive them ; for the oath imposed in 1791, has 

I 3 been ' 
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teen taken by every priest and, i^ytnan of any eminence through- 
out Great Bptaitt. The it fallibility of the Pope is not indeed 
disclaimed by the existing oath, whatever may have .been the case 
with that to vfrhich objections were made ; and certainly it seems 
inconsistent with the spirit of the act, to make any theological 
point a condition of toleration. What were the actual grounds 
Of objection to the proposed oath, made by the English bishops in 
3 790, we do not know ; probably they would have appeared to us, as 
they did to Lord Petre and Sir John Throckmorton, very unwarrant- 
able. But be they what they might, they were recognized by the 
Legislature, and the oath was actually modified in conformity to 
their wishes. Upon this point, we shall take the liberty of quot- 
ing a passage from an unpublished tract of Sir John Coxe Hip- 
pisley, on the Catholic Petition. 

* If any blame attaches to the apoftolic vicars in England, from the 
obje&ions r»ifedby them, as he obferves, in 1791, they rnuft bear it in 
common with the Legillature, which fan&ioned their fcruples, by ad- 
opting the amendments propofed by them. A right reverend prelate 
(the Bilhop of St Afaph) of the Eftablifhed Church, mult alfo fubmit 
to bear his (hare of the learned gentleman's cenfure, as that prelate has 
fo recently faid in his place, <« That it was very true that the appilolic 
vicars forbade the taking the oath, not that they were unwilling that 
their people fhould fwear to maintain the Protellant fucceffipn, but that 
the oath, as framed in the Lower Houfe, contained fome theological 
dogmata which they deemed, and in my judgment ” (obferves his Lord- 
Ihip) “ rightly deemed, as impious and heretical. ” The dogmata I 
allude to, is an abjuration of the legitimate authority of the priefthood ; 
abjurations which I, as a Protellant bifhop, could not make ; and I 
(hOuld impute great blame to any prieft of mine who ihould condefcend 
to make them. It was on account of thefe abjurations that the apof- 

’ toiic vicars reprobated the oath as it Hood in the fn 11 bill ; and when it 
was amended in tlrat part, as it was in this Houfe (Houfe of Lords), 
they made uo further objedion. On the contrary, when the bill had 
paffed, they exhorted their people, clergy as well as laity, to take the 
oath as it now flands 5 and they have, as I believe, thenifalyes taken it. ” 
p. 19. 

The tract of Sir John Hippesley, from which we have made the 
pbove extract, hardly falls within our province as reviewers, as it 
has not hitherto been exposed to public sale j yet we cannot refrain 
from giving another passage, illustrating the nature of that papal 
supremacy,' pf whiph such terrific notions are entertained by the 
vulgar class of thinkers, and have too often been studiously in- 
culcated by men, whose rank and reputed talents have given cur- 
rency to the assertion. 

* In forming a judgment on this material queftion of ecclefiailical fa* 

we find the cafe too frequently tried by rules which do not 

* ' ’ ' ■ apply 
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apply to it,— by a fancied analogy which has no relation to it* The 
powers exercifed by our clergy, though denominated ecclefiaftical, in- 
volve principally civil and temporal right?. Of this defcription are 
tithes, glebes, See. of material churches. Excommunication itfelfj in 
the eftablifhed church, is inflifted as a mere civil punifhment. 

* The fupremacy of Rome, the exercife of which may be regulated 
by the modes I have on other occaiions fuggefted, and to which 1 fhall 
again prefently advert, as fanftioned by the inftitutions of other ftates, 
can militate againft no civil or temporal rights, and cannot trench on the 
duties of civil allegiance ; in faft it is confined to a fubordination pure* 
ly fpiritual ; a fupremacy which is confidered inherent in other churches 
as well as that of Rome. If the power be purely fpiritual, it little im* 
ports the ftate, as far as its temporal interefls are concerned, where that 
power is lodged,— whether with the Patriarch of Mofcow, or the Pope 
of Rome, — provided the flate is fatisfied with fuch pledges as Catholics 
are called upon to give, in the oaths of 1791 and 1793, in which they 
declare, “ that they do not believe that the Pope of Rome, or any other 
foreign prince, prelate, ftate or potentate, hath, or ought to have, a* 
ny temporal or civil jurifdiftion, power, fuperiority or preeminence, 
direftly or indirectly, within this realm. ” It is contended, therefore, 
that the independency of this purely fpiritual fupremacy, admitted in 
the perfon of a foreign prelate, or rather in the church of which he is 
confidered as the chief organ, can, in no manner whatever, interfere 
with the duties of allegiance to a temporal fovereign. The Kirk: of 
Scotland maintains a fupremacy equally independent of the temporal ju- 
rifdiftion of the Crown. The General AfTembly couftders itfelf para* 
mount in its definitions of doftrine and decrees of difeipline, and con* 
vokes and drffolves itfelf. The King's com million is not allowed to pof- 
fefs any authority or controul over the afts of the AfTembly. This 
power claimed by the Church of Rome, as diftinct and independent of 
all temporal authority, we have feen admitted by the moft jealous legif- 
latufes ; and not inconfiftently with this acknowledgement, we know 
that Catholic princes have waged war againft the Pope himfelf, and re* 
duced him to the ftate of a prifoner in his capital. * * * * * But in 
admitting the exiftence of this fpiritual fupremacy of the fee of Ropic, 
Catholics do not even admit that the Pope fhall himfelf cleft and nomi- 
nate all bifhops, as in fome ages pontiffs have affumed a right to do, in 
the fame manner as they exercifed other powers which have not even by 
human authorities been confidered as legitimately inherent in them. " 
P- r *9- 

The candid and well-informed author of this tract, which we 
consider as highly deserving of actual publication, is much dis- 
posed even to controvert the heinous imputations which have 1 
been thrown upon the Church of Rome, in the darker ages of 
modern history. Yet charges of ambition and intolerance have 
been so invariably brought against her by all Protestant writers, 
and even by many of her own communion, that we cannot avoid 
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a suspicion that he has sometimes * strained this a little too fan 
The tyrannical domination of papal Rome, forms one of the 
leading features of civil history during Several centuries, and cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting and curious phenomena which 
the philosophical reflector upon past times can contemplate. We 
Certainly would not chuse, therefore, to rest the cause upon this 
ground ; let us pare the claws of 1 the panther, * without vouch- 
ing for the milk-white purity of * the hind. * It is fair, however, 
to observe, that the canon of the fourth council of Latcran, which 
seems to sanction the deposition of princes, is suspected of spurU 
ousness by many learned men, and, at all events, involves no 
matter of faith, to which the Catholics of the present day can 
‘hofd themselves bound to subscribe. Thus the argument, which 
has been sometimes brought forward in the guise of a syllogism, — 
The Catholic church once maintained the deposing power ^ but, 
according to the Catholics themselves, what their church once 
maintained, it maintains still ■, therefore, it still maintains the 
deposing power, — is easily repelled. The major proposition is 
universally denied by the Catholics at this day ; but if any Pro- 
testant think that there are historical proofs of that, he may 
securely deny the minor of the premises * since it is clear, that at 
present no such tenet is held by that church, either in Great Bri- 
tain or on the Continent. The oath of 1791 refutes the charge as 
to the former •, the answer of six eminent universities in 1 7-88, 
to certain queries proposed at desire of Mr Pitt, is satisfactory, as 
to the ' principal repositories of Catholic theology in Europe. 
These answers are printed in the Appendix to Sir John Coxe 
Hippisley’s tract, and they may be found in Mr Plowdcu’s his- 
tory of Ireland. 

We have, only to add, that in discussing this most important 
question, either now, or at any other time, no considerations of 

? $rty shall ever enter into our views. If this great national im- 
rovement is brought to pass, it matters little to us by what hand 
it shall be carried into execution. Although recent changes in go- 
vernment have revived the public feeling upon this theme, the ab- 
stract merits of the Question have no reference to any political 
* connexions. Among those who regret the late administration, 
there are many who would have refused their aid in breaking 
down the restrictive laws against the Catholics $ among those who 
, #are most engaged in the present, there arc many whose assent 
. to* the justice of the cause which we have espoused has never 
heeii withheld or concealed. But if it seem a solecism to write on 
*poHricat matters, without appertaining to some political sect, — if 
to chuse. the divinities of our own idolatry, — we must de-? 
.ourselves to belongs upon this subject, to the party of, Mr 
lurke, Mf Fox^ and Mr Pitt. 

' ' ■" to 
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Art. X. Notice de la Vie et des Merits de George Louis Le Sage dt 

Geneve , Membre de l* Academic et de Vlnstitut de Bologne, 8cc. &C. 

Redigee apres ses Notes, par Pierre Prevost. A Geneve, chez 

Paschoud. 1805. 

HPhe biographical sketch here announced, has more than an or* 

, dinary claim to the attention of tire reader. The subject 
of it is a philosopher, who, beside the peculiarities incident to 
genius, had several that belonged exclusively to himself. These 
lie was careful to study and explain ; and the notes which he 
has left behind him, seem to entitle him to the rare eulogy, 
of having given an accurate and candid delineation of his own 
cliai actor. His biographer, too, had the advantage of being in- 
timately acquainted with the person whom he has undertaken to 
describe, and lias been attentive to mark whatever appeared sin- 
gular in the constitution or progress of his mind. 

George Lewis Le Sage was born at Geneva in 17 21, to which 
city his father, a native of France, had for some time retired, 
and lived by giving private lessons in mathematics and natural 
philosophy. The son was early initiated in these studies ; re- 
ceiving, M the same time, in all tl}e branches of literature, as li- 
beral a course of education as his father’s limited income would 
allow. A marked opposition, however, in their tastes and intel- 
lectual propensities, prevented the son from reaping from his fa- 
ther’s instructions all the advantage that might have been ex- 
pected. The old man was well informed ; but his know- 
ledge was very much confined to facts, and was accompa- 
nied with little tendency to reason, or to generalize. iiis 
son, "again, even when a boy, delighted in connecting his ideas 
by general and abstract principles, and was not more inquisi- 
tive about facts, than about the relations in which they stood to 
one another. 'Phis propensity arose, in some measure at least, 
from the weakness of his memory, which forced him to study 
the most just and constant connexions among tilings, in order to 
prevent both words and ideas from escaping his recollection en- 
tirely. ‘ It was thus, * says M. Prevost, * that we saw him, in 
his maturer years, and particularly in his old age, avoiding, with 
the greatest care, whatever could trouble the order of his thoughts, 
and substituting, with much art, a logical series of mental opera- 
tions to the effort which the recollection of a single unconnected 
fact would necessarily have cost him . 9 

The history of Le Sage does indeed illustrate, in the clearest 
planner, the relation between the faculties of memory and ab- 
straction, and the power which each has to supply the deficiencies 
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of die other. Generalization gives us a command over our ideas 
more complete than we can ever derive from the mere efforts of 
memory : It holds in its hand the clue by which this latter faculty 
must he guided through the labyrinth of tilings i and there is room 
to doubt* whether the power thus given to the mind is not 
the main source of the delight arising from abstract and philoso- 
phic speculation. Were die memory in itself to become so per- 
fect, as to be independerU^of connecting principles, generaliza- 
tion would not be necessary, and perhaps would rarely be at- 
tempted. 

. Two minds, both disposed to the acquisition of knowledge, 
could hardly be constituted with less conformity to one another, 
than those of Le Sage and his son. When the young man was 
labouring to classify his ideas, and to reduce them under general 
heads, the father was perpetually starting objections to his rules, 
and bringing forward the instances most diiliculi to be reduced 
to any general principle of arrangement. This seemed to pro- 
ceed, not from any desire to embarrass or distress his son, but 
from a dislike which he had conceived (singular, doubtless, in a 
mathematician) to general methods, and to all systems whatso- 
ever. The education, therefore, which he gave his son, was 
truly antiphilosophic, and certainly had no tendency to produce 
that love of order, system and method which characterized him 
through his whole life. But the mind may be constituted with 
some powers so weak, that discipline cannot improve them ; and 
with others so strong, that discipline, when most perverse, can- 
not destroy them. Nothing could give to young le Sage a me- 
mory nearly equal to that of ordinary men ; and nothing could 
take from him a delight and skill in generalization, which* w'ere 
vastly superior. 

We must not imagine from this, that the whole plan of the 
old man in the education of his son, was as perverse as in the 
case here mentioned : the information he communicated, even 
with so little of method and arrangement to connect the parts to- 
gether, was of great value to his son, who, through his whole 
life, used to speak with much gratitude, of his father's attention 
to his instruction, and of the pleasure and advantage he derived 
from his conversation. 

The ifMjfeisitive turn of Le Sage soon displayed itself in ques- 
tions, .^#^hich he did not always receive the kindest or most 
$»ti$facfey answers, especially from his mother, who appears to 
have had none of the gentleness and patience necessary for the 
instruction of children. This led him to think of having re- 
course to trial and experience, and to interrogate nature rather 
than any ether instructor. One of his first attempts of this sort 
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has been recorded in his notes, and, from the singularity of it, 
deserves to be remembered. 

At the time we are now*speaking of, the Sabbath was observed at 
Geneva, with a gloom and austerity of which we in Scotland can 
probably form a mote correct notion than the inhabitants of any 
other country in Christendom. Le Sage felt some, curiosity to 
know whether the Author of Nature still continued to impose on 
himself the same law that originally marked the institution of the 
day of rest . It would have puzzled the first philosopher in 
Europe to think of any method by which this question could be 
brought to the decision of experiment ; but the ingenuity of our 
young inquirer soon suggested an expedient. He measured, with 
great care, the increase of a plant, day after day, in order to dis- 
cover whether it would cease growing on the Sabbath. The re- 
sult could not fail to solve the difficulty, and to convince the 
young man, that though the work of creation might terminate, 
the work of Providence is never interrupted. 

The pensive and contemplative turn of Lc Sage was increased 
by the circumstance of his ^health being delicate, and hi v s tempe- 
rament too weak, to allow him to join in the fatiguing exercises 
which amused and occupied his companions. Great modesty, 
sensibility, and reserve, added, as far as his mother was concern- 
ed, to the want of comfortable society at home, condemned him 
almost to continual solitude, jand rendered the acquisition of 
knowledge his only enjoyment. Thus, from circumstances ap- 
parently unfortunate, much of his intellectual excellence may 
be supposed to have arisen. 

it is material to observe every circumstance that gave a de- 
termination to a mind that has in any thing attained celebrity ; 
but it is very rarely that this can be done so well as in the in- 
stance we have now before us. The father of our young philo- 
sopher had but few books \ and almost the only entire work on 
physics, which he possessed, was that of Bernard Palissy. The 
writings of a man who was self-instructed, — who had paid no re- 
gard to authority, when not supported by experience, — who had 
made valuable discoveries, and reached some very sublime and 
just notions concerning the structure and the revolutions of the 
globe, could not fail to make a strong impression on a young 
mind already inspired by the love of knowledge. However, 
though Le Sage became a great cosmologist, it does not appear 
that geology, of which Palissy was in some measure the founder, 
ever attracted much of his attention. 

When he was not much more than thirteen, his father put into his 
hands the Antiquite Expliqttee of Montfaucon, in order to excite 
iq him a curiosity about researches into antiquity. It was the 

fate 
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fate of this young man, however, to derive, from the means 
used for his instruction, advantages very different from those 
that were intended, and often of far greater value* The weak- 
ness of MontfaUcon's conjectures, concerning the use of many 
of the instruments he has described, did not escape the observa- 
tion of Le S^ge $ and }tc began even then to try to establish some, 
general and certain rules for discovering the end of a workman 
. from the inspection of his work. Such extent of view, at so 
early a period of life, has rarely occurred, and must be consi- 
dered as a decided mark of genius and originality. Some years 
after this period, connecting the pursuit just mentioned with one 
closely allied to it, namely, the rules that must guide us when, 
In the works of nature, we would trace the marks of the wise 
design of tire Creator, he formed the idea of a treatise, entitled 
Teleology, and of which an account will afterward' bt given. 

The. perusal of Lucretius is one of the that did 

most determine the objects of Le Sage’s research* and indeed 
the whole colour and complexion of his future .peculations* 
The precise time when this happened does not appear, though it 
was certainly very early, and before he had attained the age of 
twenty. It was then that he conceived the notion of a mecha- 
nical explanation of gravity, and of the reduction of all the mo- 
tions observed in nature, to the principle of impulsion. This was 
suggested by the atoms of Lucretius ; and the invention of a 
system by which such an explanation could be given, even w ith 
tolerable plausibility, must be considered as a work of great me- 
rit by all who know the difficulty with which it is att'etided, and 
its importance to philosophy. r rhe system by which Le Sage 
proposed to effect this great object will be by and by consi- 
dered. 

Le Sage had the good fortune to study mathematics under 
Cramer, and philosophy under Calendrini, two eminent, profes- 
sors, who then adorned the University of Geneva. When it 
became necessary for him to make choice of a profession, he 
gave the preference to that of medicine. The pursuit of this 
study led him first to basic, and afterwards to Paris. At the 
former place, he became acquainted with Daniel Bernoulli, from 
whom, however, his merit seems to have been completely con- 
cealed, by his awkwardness and diffidence. He says of himself, 
when b® entered at this University—* 111 dressed,' timid, and 
expressing myself with difficulty, I was quite neglected in the 
first months of my stay at Basle ; insomuch, that they did not 
gyen think it worth while to speak French before me. * He un- 
dertook the study of the German, but the weakness ot his me- 
«iprf?did not permit him to succeed. 

' { The 
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The same awkwardness could not fail to have effects at f Paris 
yet more unfavourable, as the narrowness of his income must 
likewise have had ; yet he persevered not only in pursuing. medi- 
cine, but in applying to his favourite objects in philosophy. At 
last he returned to Geneva *, but not having the freedom of a bur- 
gess of the city, he was refused the privilege of practising as a 
physician ; and saw himself, in the end, forced to relinquish e- 
very other view of fixing himself iiiv life, but that of following 
the business of his father, and giving lessons in mathematics and 
natural philosophy. 

For this he appears to have been well qualified. He says of 
himself, that the structure of his mind was such, as had fit- 
ted him for understanding the mathematics mV/, but not extett- 
siveli/. 4 Proprc a bien savoir les mathematiques, mais non a eu 
savoir bcaucoup. ’ The first part of this assertion, we imagine, 
may be understood more literally than the last ; though it is 
probably true that he was not quite master of all the modern 
improvements of the calculus. Some of his remarks on the state 
of. the mathematical sciences in France, arc worth attending to. 
In a letter to the Duke de Rochefoucault, whom he had had the 
honour to instruct in the mathematics, dated in 1778, lie has this 
observation. 

1 In their elementary treatifes of mathematics and phyfics, thp French 
writers take fo little trouble about the foundations of thofe calculations 
which they accumulate without end, that it feems as if they wanted to 
make all their pupils mere clerks in a banking houfe, or afiiftants in an ob- 
iervatory. They treat geometry the leaft geometrically poflible, under 
the pretence that algebraic demonllrations are the fhorteft : as if the auly 
obje& were to get to the end, and as if the road leading to it w$jre of 
no importance. They are in haile to give a few notions, rather gram- 
matical than intelle&ual, of the fublimer parts, before they have fuffi- 
ciently developed the elements. They feem delirous of reducing agro- 
nomy, the fcience of motion, and chemiftry, to be nothing but the 
humble attendants on navigation, gunnery, and the arts ; as if all the 
world was deftined for infpetlors of the marine, of artillery, or manu- 
factures ; and as if the cultivation of reafon wad nothing in compari- 
fon with the art of getting wealth, This was not the proceeding of 
Defcartes or Newton. * p. 272. 

This chara&er of the French elementary writers, though, in 
certain refpe&s, juft, evidently has fomething of the air of 
fatire, and muft not be received as perfeftly correct. Of 
too little regard to the methods of pure geometry, and too 
much hatte to reach the more profound parts of the calculus, 
they may certainly be accufed. But a general preference of the 
methods of algebra and analyfis, cannot be regarded as an error, 
if the foundations of thofe methods are carefully and accurately 

explained. 
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explained* Analytical reafomngs ate fo much preferable to fyn- 
thetical, and the art of mveftigation is fo much more eafify learned 
in the fchool of algebra than in any other, that, in a fyftem of 
mathematical inftru&ion, this latter fcience is undoubtedly of the 
firft confideration. It is true, on the other hand, that the me- 
thods of analyfis are not confined to algebra. Geometry has its 
analytical reafonings, not fo extenfive, nor fo general, as thofe of 
algebra, but poffeffing a degree of fimplicity and beauty that is 
not excelled, or rather, we think, not equalled in any other branch 
of fcience. It is a ftronger proof of the negiefl: of geometry, 
among the French mathematicians, than any thing that Le Sage 
has alleged, that in the Encyclopedia intended to exhibit a com- 
plete pi&ure of the knowledge of the eighteenth century, the 
article geometrical analyfis is not to be found. 

The love of accurate and precife knowledge, which Le Sage 
*poffefled eminently, probably qualified him well for a teacher of 
the mathematical feiendes. He had fcveral illuftrious pupils, and 
none, certainly, who dots him more credit than the prefent p®0-* 
feflbr of mathematics in the univerfity of Geneva. M. S. L’Hui- 
licr was his relation, and was inftru&ed by him in the fcience 
which he now profefles with fo much credit both to his mafter 
and himfelf. He is one of the few mathematicians equally verfed 
in the fijpple and^legant methods of the ancient geometry, and 
in the profound researches of the modern analyfis. 

Le Sage, through his whole life, had to ftruggle with a feeble J 
conftitution, as well as the mental defers which have been 
already mentioned. He was particularly afflifted with fleeplefs- 
nefs, which, at times, ufed greatly to affeft his intellectual 
powers, a nd reduce them to a ftate of extreme debility. Not- 
withftanding this, by employing every moment when his mind 
was clear and atlive, preferving fuch order and regularity as fup- 
plied the want of memory, committing every thing to writing, 
and having his papers in a ftate of the moft complete arrangement, 
he vVas able to accomplifh a great deal, and to devote much time 
to pbilofophical purfuits. 

His ftudies, however, were rendered lefs ufeful than they might 
have been with the originality of his turn of thinking, the preci- 
fion of his knowledge and the extent of his views, by the num- 
ber of obiedis to which he uire&ed his attention, and by his 
frequent enanges from one purfuit to another. Though he came 
back eafily to the fame objeS, yet this did not entirely make up 
for the want of the continued application neceflary in all great un- 
dertakings. p 

Accordingly, though few men wrote fo much, and fo accurate- 
ly, he jjpbHihcd nothings in hib lifetime but meie opnJcula 9 and 
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has left few, if any, of his numerous manuferipts completely ready 
fortheprefs. 

One of the principal pieces which appeared in his lifetime 
ffiared the prize propofed by the Academy of Dijon in 1758, Oft 
the caufe of chemical affinities. He entitled it Kjfai de Chimte 
Mechantque % and endeavoured to explain the whole of chemical 
a£tion on the principle of impulfe. He fuppofed the impelling 
fluid to be compofed of particles of two kinds, the one greater, 
and' the other lefs \ and he demonflrated, in virtue of that Tingle 
fuppodtion, that homogeneous bodies muft attract one another 
more than heterogeneous. ■ This, however, it mult be confided,' 
comprehends hut a fmall part of the phenomena of chcmiflry. It 
was connected with the work on gravity, which was the great 
bufinefs, and the favourite occupation of his life. 

An elfay, ‘ Sur les Forces Mortes ,f which he fent to the 
A cademy*bf Sciences at Paris, was never publifhed. 

In the hiftory of the fame Academy for 1756, a remark is in- 
ferted from Le Sage, containing the demotion of an error com- 
mitted by Euclid, in the r 1 tli book of his Elements, on the fuh- 
je£t of folid angles. It is remarkable, that nearly about the Guru: 
time, Dr Simfon of Glafgow made a fimilar deteflion, with re- 
fpe£t to the manner in which equal folids are treated by the Greek ‘ 
geometer. 

The traft, entitled, c Lucrece Neutonien 9 was publifhed in the 
Berlin Memoirs for 1782. 

Bcfides thefe, he publifhed a few other occasional pieces, and 
feems to have kept up a pTetty extenfive corrcfpondcnce with 
feveral of the firft philofophers of the age. His manuferipts 
vre, a large treatife, * Sur les Corpufcules Ultramonda'ms ; * fub- 
ordinate to which is c Hifoire Critique de la Pefanteur . 9 This 
contains much learning, and treats of all the notions that have 
been entertained on the fubjedt of gravity, and all the theories 
contrived for explaining it. A treatife on Cohefion, intended to 
(how that it cannot be explained by the Newtonian attraction, 
is recommended by M. Prevoft as a work of great merit, written 
during the fuH adtivity and vigour of the author's mind. 

To thefe muft be added the following on Elaftic Fluids, on 
General Phyfics, on Logic, on Moral Philofophy, and on Final 
Caufes; alfo, Melanges DystaRiquesy &c. Among the latter was 
an EfTay on Punctuation, concerning which he had a fyflem of 
his own \ to this fyflem he adhered rigidly $ and it is faid to be * 
very philofophical \ but, perhaps for that very reafon, it has never 
come into life. 

It may be thought extraordinary, that fo much fhonld have 
been done, 'and yet fo little completed. The habit of community 

3 am a thug 
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availing materiala* without reducing the**) into bad grown 
on Le Sage to an exceflSve degree ^ and {je ufed to aptdogize fat it 
by faying^ 1 tfhat as lohg as he cottW find any thing new to put on 
paper, he grudged the tube that muft be employed in pohfliing old 
materials, or calling them over again, F 
The ingenuity of his mind, and the original turn of his thoughts* 
added to a chara&er oi great probity and worth, procured him 
efteem and refpe£l wherever he was known. M. Prevoft has 
jgiyen extta&fi from a number of very interefttng letters, which 
pafffid between him and feveral of the mod diftingtiiOied perfons 
of the age : Among thefe are Madame Necker, the Duchelfe d'En- 
ville, Earl Stanhope, the Duke de Roehcicmc.iult, M. M. d* Alem- 
bert, Euler, Turgot, Bofcovich, Lambert, & c. 

Though his conftitution Was originally weak, and his health 
always infirm, he reached the age of eighty, and died in 1803. 
His biographer has given a Iketch of his mtelie£tua| charafter, 
from which we (hall extrafl a few paiTiges. 

* It is impoffibte not to recognize, in the works of Le Sage, and hia 
manner of thinking, a ftrong chara&er of originality ; and, if a cautious 
and regulated invention be charadltriftic of genius, thin phdofopher muft 
be numbered with thofe whom nature has particularly diftinguiflied. 
All who knew him, were at the fame tune fenfible of his peenltarties, 
which be himfelf did not indeed attempt to conceal, but endeavoured to 
explain. He acknowledged that two of his faculties weie weak, -—at- 
tention and memory. He was unable to fix the former on one object 
for any confiderable length of time ; and, as he cpuld not attend, with- 
out great difficulty, to more than one thing at the fame moment, he was 
vfery cafily interrupted. u I fupply , " faid he, 4t the want of extent in 
my attention by great order and regularity ; and its want of continuance, 
by frequently returning to the fame fubjeft . u From this methodical 
proceeding it arofe, that few men were ever more perfevenng than Le 
Sage in dire£Ung their refearchea to the fame objefts. 

His memory was unmanageable and capricious in a high degree. 
H* had no po\Ver over it ; and, in order to direft it, was obliged to 
have recourfe to all forte of artifices. He feized, with avidity, the mo- 
ments when his ideas were cltareft, and his faculties moil a&ive. <* I 
have , n fays he, u extieme difficulty in cOnne&mg my thoughts, fo 
as to make an affembhgc at all fupportable ; and am like a painter who 
would work in the mght, without any other illumination than What 
was derived from fudden and unexpected flafhes of lightning. ” 

« His method and order, in fome refpc&s, fupplied fo well the 
weaknefs of his memory, that, in converfation, no defeft of that 
faculty a* all difcernible* It was, accordingly, one of his con- 
of complaint, that he could not convince his friends of the 
hi« memory. They who can ver fed with him, heard him 
petgplwly relate, with precifion, the dates, and even the moft minute 
2 circumftancM, 
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circumftances, of very inconfiderable events. They believed hta tttemory 
to be tenacious ; whereas, the truth was, that he kept notes of every 
thing, and was every now and then confulting his repertories. 

« Such being the weaknefs of his intelle&uai organization, he oftetfc 
a/ked himfelf, how he had ever been able to do any thing at al! ? T<* • 

this queftion, his own manfucripts afford many anfwers ; one of the beft 
of which is in a note, entitled, ** Clef de Mon Tour-d* Efprit. ” I have 
been born with four difpofitions well adapted for making progrefs in 
fcience, but with two great defeats in the faculties neceflary for that pur- 
pofe. r. An ardent defire to know the truth. 2. Great activity of 

mind. 3. An uncommon (jujlejfe) foundnefs of understanding. 4. A 
ft rong dcfire for prtcifion and diftii.&refs of ideas. 5. An exceflive 
weakriefs of memory. 6 . \ gnat incapacity of continued attention. * 
By using the resources wlii* li nature had bestowed, and com- 
pensating, by much skill ai d labour, the want of the qualities 
she withheld, he was able to make no small progress oven as art 
inventor in science. lie used ro apply to himself the saying of 
Bacon, — Clauduui in wa cursorem extra viatn antcverlar. 

One of the principal causes that retarded the publication of his 
works, was the difficulty of making his favourite system be relish- 
ed in the scientific world 'The conviction which he himself had 
of its truth, and the complete persuasion that it must ultimately 
prevail, could not prevent him from perceniug, that though all 
acknowledged the ingenuity, yet few were prepared to admit the 
truth of his theory. He was perfectly aware, that his own way 
of thinking on this, as well as many oilier subjects, was peculiar, 
and not readily adopted by other men. 

This is strongly marked by the title of one of his parcels of 
notes > ‘ On the immuscibility of my thoughts with those of 
others. * He has investigated, in his usual w ay, the causes of 
this immiseibility, and has divided his readers into different 
classes, according to their greater or less fitness to judge of the 
principles of his philosophy. He has applied to himself a line 
of Ovid, with much truth — 

Non ego eessaviy nec fecit inertia serum* 

Without entering on this discussion, we shall endeavour to 
give the best idea we can of the system so often mentioned, as 
far as we have been able to collect it from his letters, and from 
the very ingenious tract, Lucrece Neutonun , which Mr Provost 
has introduced into his Appendix. 

The object of this system was to explain the law of gravity, 
both as it prevails cm the earth and in the heavens, by the princf 
pie of impulse. The causes of all the motions we perceive in the 
material world, may be reduced to three — Impulse, Attraction* 
and Repulsion. Impulse acts by contact; one moving body com- 
municates motion to another body; and the rule by which this 
vot. x. no. Iv . change. 



fpwen $ree30fty SdJnF that wh#1LiH&8fc fh*me same taction, are 
Weiseiy equm * SttSe motions that; >We Ourselves impress on the 
Judies *atou*id Ws, &tc of this nature. 

/Agjfct#, wh&u % a stone falls to the ground, or when iron ap- 
magnet, motion is produced without contact*, both 
motions which are equal, but m opposite di- 
Tfe motions ascribed to lepulsion are of the same 
^^vWth the&£ fast, in as much as there is no contact* and as 
acquired in opposite directions are equal. The only 
l^ferentie is, that -the bodies, instead of approaching, ricedc 
fcotlh’ojrte another. Whether attraction and repulsion miy not 
*1be regarded as one altd the same law, acting under differ- 
Jpf£t ^circumstances, we do not at present inquire: the object of 
was to teduce-them both to impulse ; and, could this be 
4^K?« it would no doubt be a great advance in science, and wt 
Knight £e$ut, In one quarter at least, to have pushed our research- 
es to their legitimate and pioper termination. Oui idea ot the 
Jconimtmication of motion by impulse, is not .without difficulty ; 
Jfopt j<; U ojearer and more familiar to us than any other, and is 
ffia&with which the mind is most disposed to remain satisfied. 

, chrystal line spheres of the ancients may be it garde d a? 

the first attempt to explain the motion of the heavenly bodies bj 
impulse •, the vortices of Descartes is the next ; the ether of New- 
top is the third. The first is known to be without foundation-; 
tfoe second is a vague and gratuitous supposition ; and the third 
at best, far from being satisfactory. 

Sage has certainly been more fortunate than any of his pre- 
^oesiora,* and his hypothesis has this undoubted superiority a- 
rjbove all the others that have been proposed for explaining g'avi- 
' that it assigns a satisfactory reason why that force varus 


„ Suppose that, through .my one point of space, iimumci iMe 
lines are drawn in all different directions, each mah- 
||jfU very small angle with those that are nearest it ; and let 
of particles, or wdivmbk atoms , move continually 
j$g4| direction parallel to each oi these lines, the section of 
ilf|p t&ttetk t, in a transverse direction to its motion, being e- 
^ cctl011 °f *be sensible world in the same direction. 
l||||jL there Will be an indefinite number of torrents of atoms 
another in eveiy possible direction, much like 
of hjjbt which issue from ail the points of the jmrface 
The analogy between the emanation of 


W* mertion of those corpuscles, is so close, that an 
is familiar with the one* will not experience 
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much difficulty in becoming familiar With the dfhet. 
also, the atoms, of which these torrents are compos*^ 
supposed to move with inconceivable rapidity, and to be wl® 
extreme minuteness, that, though flowing continually in all 4?? 
rections, they do npt obstruct or interfere with th,e 
one another. 

If, now, it be supposed that these atoms are unable to peQqa ! 
trate the solid and indivisible particles of bodies, and, whd#$ 
they enter bodies, can only pass through the intervals or vaetd* 
ties between their particles, it is evident that they must Strike 
against those pmicles, and must therefore communicate a cer- 
tain degree of motion to them, or to the bodies of which they 
me composed. 

It, then, there v ere but a single body in the universe, with 
whatever foicethc tonents of atoms struck against its particles, 
the body would remain at rest, the impulses in opposite direc- 
tions being peifectly equal. But if there be two bodies; then, 
since each or them, by intercepting a pait of the atoms of the 
tonents, wiP shelter the other from the action of so much force, 
it is eudent that the bodies will be both impelled toward one an- 
other, and that each ot them will receive fewer shocks on the side 
whfie th^ othei body is, than on the opposite. Further, if 
suppose the bodies spherical, the intensity of this foice, 
pm ib it, awII be piopojtionil to the anguJai *pace included witliih 
a (one, which h .s for cither base the transveise section of the 
boehu. Now, il is easy to piove that tin > angular space is pro-* 
portional to the square ot the distance of the bodies inversely* 
Therefore, the force with which the bodief will be urged toward 
one another , will be inversely at> the square of the distance, which 
is the law followed by gravity. 

This will be true if the bodies are equal in quantity of matter, 
so as to intercept equal quantities of the atom#. But if thUr 


quantities of matter are unequal, then, at an average of all the 
chmces, each will intercept a number erf policies proporfjfcttal to 
its quantity of matter, and so the forces with which the bddt£$ 
arc impelled towaid one another, will be as the quantity of ma&# 
ter dnectlyy and the square of the distance inversely. Thi# i$ 
precisely the law of gravitation , and the particles by which 
etTect is biought about, aie c lied by Le Sage the gravifi^*^ 
the ultramundane atoms. 

Tins hypothesis, as already observed, must be 
have done what no other attempt to account for gravity 
of, that is, to have assigned a reason why that fored « 
as the square of the distance, and directly as the qitarsti|yof 
ter. It uas, then, the precision which belong# to 

K 2 
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'whicli, though it does not amount to a proof of a hypothesis 
where it is found, is an abundant reason for rejecting one, where 
it is wanting. 

The vortices of Descartes, and* the ether of Newton, do nei- 
ther of them . give anv reason why gravity should be supposed to 
obey one law more tkm another •, why it should be inversely a* 
the squares, any more than the cubes, or any other power, nay, 
any other function, of the distances. The extreme vagueness 
of such hypotheses is m unsurmouimiblc objection to them, and, 
even were they true, it renders them of no u&e whatsoever. 
Concerning a cause so imperfectly understood, we ran never re a ■ 
son at all ; and we derive, therefore, no advantage from knowing 
it to be true. The knowledge of the fact without the cause i*' 
just, as valuable. 

The above is the outline of Le Sag eh theory *, to follow ir into 
all- itv detail, and all the variety of its applications* is a task fur 
which we are not prepared, and one quite foreign from our pur- 
pose. It i*> enough, if we can in any degree awaken a cu * 
rio^tfy which the works nf the author are afterwards fo gratify. 

Some objections to lids theory have been stated in the letters 
that Le Sage received from Iris correspondents. JJoscovich, who 
had a system concerning the different forces which are the caiiM* 
of motion, the very opposite of what has now been laid down, 
one in wire h all contact and immediate impulse nr- denied, 
could not possibly admit the theory of gravifie atoms, and has 
stated an objection to it, which appears to us of considerable 
weight. The action of these atom* supposes a vast superfluity of 
matter, and an infinity of corpuscles, created, each, to give, at 
most, onlv a single blow, and many of them never to have any ef- 
fect whatsoever. An immense multitude of atoms, thus destined 
to pursue their never ending journey through the infinity of 
spate, without changing their. direction, or returning to the plac.* 
from which they came, is, a supposition very little countenanced 
by the usual economy of nature. Whence is the supply of these 
innumerable torrents ; must it not involve a perpetual exertion of 
creative power, infinite botlidn extent and in duration? The? means 
here employed seem greater than the end, great as it is, can 
justify > and Le Sage must be allowed, if his system is -rejected, 
to have had the merit of imagining a species of machinery more 
powerful and extensive than even the preservation of the uni verse 
can Be- supposed to require, 

Another objection which, we understand from the author him- 
5<a3f, had been- made to his hypothesis is, that, were it true, a 
body enclosed on all sides, ought to gravitate less to the earth, 
than if It were in the open air. The roof or vault over head, 

would. 
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would of course diminish the action of the gravific atoms that 
had to pass through it, and would make the body fall to the 
ground with less velocity than it would ‘have done in the open 
air. To this it was easy to reply, that the effect hen* slated is 
real on every supposition ; but is so small, that it cannot be mea- 
sured in our experiments. The gravitation of a heavy body, in a 
room, to the roof above it, must, on the common hypothesis of 
attraction, diminish it^ weight just as much as it would be dimi- 
nished by the roof's obstructing some of the gravific atoms. In 
both cases, the effect would be precisely the same, but too small 
to make any sensible diminution of the gravitation toward the 
great mass of the earth. 

The obstruction which the gravific atoms would give to the 
motion of bodies, by producing a kind of resisting medium, was 
.also objected to the doctrine -of LcSagc. This might no doubt be 
answered, by alleging that the same effect may as well be ascribed 
to light, which, in this respect, is in circumstances very similar 
to the gravific atoms. Indeed the analogy between these atoms 
and tlw particles of light as emitted from bodies, affords the 
mean* of lefuting the greater part of the objections alleged against 
the existence of the former. This, however, supposes that die 
phenomena of light are interpreted in the Newtonian manner, or 
by an emanation from luminous bodies, ff light is considered 
as an elastic fluid, the vibrations of which communicate to the 
eye tL* impressions which give rise to vision, the analogy referred 
to lias no place. Accordingly Euler, in his letters to Le Sage, 
observes, that this analogy had no weight with him, as he did 
not believe in the emanation of light. He inclines to account 
for gravity from the pressure of a subtle matter composing a vov- 
?ex. He is not very explicit, however, and lias left us much in 
the dark as to his opinions osi this subject. His letters are, ne- 
vertheless, very interesting, particularly that dated from iJerlin, 
Jfffh April 17(id. 

It is a good remark of Le Sage, speaking of the analogy 
between light and the gratific atoms, that if all bodies were 
transparent, so that light was never stopped in its course, it 
(light) would not be perceived by us, nor apprehended to ex- 
ist any move than the corpuscles to which he ascribes the cause 
of gravity. We are, in truth, indebted to darkness, or die ab- 
sence of light, for our idea of the latter, as a separate and in- 
dependent substance. Without the information thus afforded, 
we might be induced by reasoning to believe that there was somo 
thing necessary to vision, beside the eye and the Ohjectj but we 
would have no proof of its existence from i m meff ia te; perception* 
any more than we uow have of the cau.se of gtaVffation, 

H3 ' V- 
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Sage certainly did not borrow his notions concerning the 
cause of gravity from any one $ but he was not the first to whom 
such notions had occurred. Fatio de Dutllier had, in some re- 
spects, anticipated the doctrine of gravific atoms ; at least he 
had conceived, a mechanical explanation of gravitation, which 
agreed in several particulars with that which has been described 
above; 

The name of Fatio is well known to those who have studied 
the controversy between Newton and Leibnitz. He was a ma- 
thematician of considerable eminence, though noted for a strange 
departure from the character of a philosopher, by joining him- 
self to a set of fanatic ?, who carried their extravagance so far as 
seriously to undertake the raising of the dead. Fatio, however, 
never published any thing on the cause of gravitation ; and his 
treatise on it remains still in manuscript. Mr Le Sage was first 
informed of this in the year 1719 by Professor Cramer, not till 
after his essay sur le j Forces Movtes y in which he treated of this 
subject, was communicated to the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
Le Sage left nothing undone to rescue the work of Fatio from 
oblivion, taking much interest m the fate of a theory founded on 
the same principles with his own, and invented by a man of 
acknowledged ability. Fatio died in England in the year 1753 , 
in Worcestershire, at the age of ninety. His manuscripts had 
fallen into the hands of his neighbours, and of the people with 
whom he lodged. Some friends of Le Sage’s, in London, had 
the good fortune to procure them for him. He soon after depo- 
sited them in the library at Geneva, where they still remain. 

• ft is worth obscuring, that this theory of Fatio must have been 
known to Newton, with whom he lived in friendship, not mere- 
ly from a resemblance in their philosophic, but also, as has been 
alleged, from an agreement in their religious sentiments. Yet it 
js no where hinted at by Newton, even when he is engaged in 
inquiries on tins very subject. It is probable that he did not ap- 
prove of - the system of Lis friend,' who does not appear to have 
Lad the same clear views of the matter with Le S age, nor to have 
had the same ingenuity in re moving the objections ‘to his theory. 

A prejudice of a very vmphilosophic nature, has lately prevail-, 
ed in this country, against attempts of the k‘nd made in the 
writings of Le Sago. It has h en ie presented as impious, and 
savouring of irroligion, to offt r any physical or mechanical ex- 
planation of the force of gravity. 

Tbisi? we must observe, is quite a new doctrine. Newton, 
?*?»« of tiue and sincere piety, rihou^Lt that he was 
re incoiTshtcut with I is erJy, when he was 
, to Explain the action of gt.aby ly that oi anethe- 
! v '■ ’ - 1 ' " ' rial 
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rial fluid* than when he demonstrated that the planet^ rev oh e 
in ellipses, and describe round their Common, focus areas that 
are proportional to the time. Dr Clarke, was of the mne o- 
pinion, and has admitted* that a mechanical explanation of gra- 
vity would be of great importance in- philosophy. Such an at*' 
tempt is undoubtedly attended with difficulty \ and perhaps' we 
are, destined to remain for ever ignorant oi 'the cause which 
produces the phenomena of attraction, There Can, however, be 
no impropriety in endeavouring, while there appear to he two 
kinds of causes that produce motion, to try to reduce them to 
one. If this is maintained to be impious, it must be on the 
same principle that Anaxagoras was charged with iirtTgir.n, for 
affirming that the planets are bodies like the earth. The same 
mistaken zeal has in every age opposed the same obstacles to the 
advancement of true philosophy. 

We had almost forgot to mention the particular drift of Le 
Sage iu the tract on the graviiic atoms, which he calls Ltt- 
crece Neutonien. He endeavours to show, that Epicurus, with 
a little attention to geometry, and the possession of no move phy- 
sical knowledge than was to be found among some of his con- 
temporaries, might have been led, by the atomical system, to the 
discovery of gravitation, and of the laws cf the planetary motions. 
The tract is very ingenious and interesting. 

The subject of Teleology, or the doctrine of final causes, was 
one which occupied the thoughts of Le Sage, at intervals, during 
his whole life. Of his speculations on this subject, we arc pre- 
sented with a few fragments, that are in no small degree curious 
and interesting. The publication is, by M. Rcverdil, who had 
assisted in the composition of the work, and to whom Le Sage, 
in his will, left the charge of this mamtecript. About the 
year 1740, Le Sage formed the plan of a Theory of the Ends 
of Nature and of Art., Wolff, who at that time taught the phi- 
losophy of Leibnitz in Germany with great reputation, in his 
treatise on logic, recommended the theory of Ends to be treated 
under the name of Teleology \ and this term was adopted by 
Le Sage. M. Reverdil informs us, that Le Sage -was con- 
firmed in his design, by finding that some men of great cele- 
brity had about that time conspired to combat the doctrine of 
final causes ; some of them on a principle of universal scepti- 
cism ; others to give weight to the proofs of the existence of 
God derived from other sourced \ and many, struck no doubt 
with the weak and childish arguments that had been often main- 
tained on this subject, Le Sage wished to oppose all these, ami 
in particular the latter, by showing that the theory of final causes 

K. 4* was , 
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was not necessarily of the Vague and 'unsatisfactory nature just 

alluded to* 

* The greater part of the works, * fays he, * that have made their 
appearance on phia fubjefi, contain principles fo vague and unfupported, 
obfervations fo pherile and detached , and reflexions fo common-place 
artd declamatory, that it is not wonderful if they produced an effect the 
4irc& oppofite of ,that which was intended. A theory of Ends, or 
Foj^l Causes, might be given, exempt from thefe great defers ; em- 
bracing the objc&s both of nature and art ; fitrnifhmg, firft, rules of 
fytithdis for the compofition of a work, when the ends and means were 
both given ; and, next, rules of analyfk for difeovering the intention of 
an artift, from the examination of his works. * 

M. Reverdil has given us only a few fragments from the trea- 
tise which had been drawn up conformably to this plan. Those 
that follow will show" in what manner Le ftage had endeavoured 
to avoid the faults which he has reprobated in others. 

* A wife caufe muft have refped to the fmalldl degrees of good, 
bccaufe, if they are not infinitely fmall, the amouut of the whole may 

* be of importance ; fo that, if they were neglefted, a confiderable quan- 
tity of evil might arife. 

* There is nothing incongruous, therefore, in fuppofing the Divine 1 * 
Wifdom exert ifed in determining the curvature of the wing of a fcara- 
baens, or in planning the cells of a bec-hive. It may be true, that it 
Imports little to the tmivafe, whether a fcarabarus fly, witli more or 
left eafe, or a bee, employ its wax with the greateft poflible frugality. 

It imports much, however, to the fcarabssus or the bee, and, on that 
account, is an obje& not unworthy of the attention of the Creator. 
If the precifion m the ftru&ure of the wings or cells of thefe in feds 
is ufcful for any purpofe, however finally that utility, multiplied by the 
number of all the fcaraba-i, and all the bees which have been, which are, 
and which are to be, may become/ of a confiderable amount. 

* When the execution of any purpofe gives rife to inconvenience 
which admits of remedy ; of all the remedies that can he applied, that 
is the beft which rifes out of the evil itfelf, becayfe it is always at hand 
when wanted, and is fure to poffefs the necefiary ftrength. Such re- 
medies are fomettmet to he met with in the arts. It was thus that a 

of Monfieur the Prince of Conti, furniftied Reaumur with the 
nteanfl -of admitting the ntceffary quantity of air into his furnaces for 
batching chickens, by making the heat of the furnace open the door 
of a regifter. The girdiron pendulum of Graham, is an infiance of the 
fame kind. 

* In nature, the contra&ion and dilatation of the pupil of the eye, 
is a rooft remarkable infiance of an inconvenience corrected by its own 
Operation. 

* When aM the accidents which happen to a work derange it $ «#& 

all thofe that can happen to* it have a tendency to do the 
f * \ fame, 
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feme, that work is the bcfl pfcffible. For it is evicted that it either 
cannot be improved, or that the improvcoieat of it ft highly iflipro* 
bable. 

* When all the good of a fyftem can eafily be traced to general prill* 
ciples ; and when all the evils appear to be exceptions daftly ronne&ed 
with fome good, the ejecefs being evidently, though peihapa hut inj 
fmall degree, on the fide of good, the contriver mull be regarded as 
beneficent. 

« Hypothetical reafonings (whether concerning final or efficient 
caufes) are fufceptible of the higheit degree of evidence when two con- 
ditions are fulfilled ; when the given' hypothefis explains many pheno- 
mena, and contraditts none ; and when every other hypothefis is iucoa- 
fiftent with fome of the phenomena, 

« As it is very rare that one is able to reckon up all the hypothecs 
imaginable, in order to (hew that only one of them can be received, 
the beft philosopher*, and the mofl fcrupalous, have contented them- 
felves with left, and have thought it fudident if the hypothefis which 
they adopt explains many phenomena with prccifion. The more nu- 
merous the phenomena, and the greater the degree of prtetfim , with the 
niore confidence do they conclude, that no other fuppofition will ac- 
count for the appearances. It is on iuch a foundation as this, that the 
theory of gravitation is eftabliflied. > 

On the wholes we conceive that this treatise on Teleology i$ 
written on more philosophical principles than most of those that 
have appeared ; and we cannot but regret that it has not been 
given to the public entire, or with such alterations as the changes 
in the state of science might seem to require. The date q( the 
MS. is 17.56, and, since that time, the discoveries in philosophy 
must have, no doubt, added considerably to the examples that 
might be brought to illustrate the doctrine of final causes ; a doc- 
trine which we cannot help thinking might he so treated, as to 
form one of the most beautiful and interesting branches of hu- 
man knowledge. Indeed, we should be glad to think that more 
of the works of our learned and ingenious author were destined 
to see the light. M. Prevost, who, in the biographical sketch 
before us, has so judiciously consulted the reputation of his 
friend, and the information of the public, has it still in his power 
to tender an important service to both. 
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Aar* XL Modern Geography. A Descripthn the Empires , 
'• Kingdoms y States and Colonies, with the Oceans, Seas and Isles, 
in all parts of the World, ' including the most recent Discoveries 
and Political Alterations) digested on a New Plan. By John 
Pinkerton. The Astronomical Introduction by the Reverend 
S: Yiiic&y A. M. F. R. S. &c. &c. with numerous Maps re- 
vised by'tho Author. To the whole are added a Catalogue of 
richest Maps and Books of Travels and Voyages in all Lan- 
gtejges, land an ample Index. A new Edition, greatly enlarg- 
3 vol. 4to. pp. 2800. London, Cadell Sc Co., Long- 
■ man .& Co. 1807. 

Xn a former Number of this Journal *, we bestowed considcr- 
* able attention upon the First edition of Mr Pinkerton’s work. 
We commended him for several beneficial changes which he had 
introduced into the manner of treating the subject} and we gave 
him credit for a. great degree of labour in the collection of his mate- 
rials. As the new edition which lies before us has been increas- 
ed more than one half in bulk, and is presented rather as a new 
work, than a republicaHon, we are called upon to consider in 
what manner the alteration has been effected, — how far the pur- 
chasers of the first work have been fairly treatexi, — and whether 
the favourable judgment pronounced on that edition may be ex- 
tended to the one now offered to the public. 

Thc first edition was given as a finished work. No allusion 
was ilaae to a continuation. It protended to be such a system 
of geography as the existing state of the science enabled the au- 
thor to compile. We were told that it had been the favourite object 
of his study, from his earliest years, and that it was accomplish- 
ed at the period of all others the most appropriate for giving such 
a present to the world. * No period of time ’ (said Mr Pinker- 
ton in his preface, 1 st edition) * could be more favourable to the 
appearance of a new system of geography, than the beginning of 
a few century, after the elapse of the eighteenth, which will be 
memorably in all ages from the gigantic progress of every science, 
and in particular of geographical information 5 nor less from the 
surprising changes which have taken place in most countries of 
Europe, and which, of themselves, render a new description hi* 
dispensable. ’ Whole kingdoms have been annihilated ; ^rand 
provinces transferred j and such a general alteration has taken 
place in states ami boundaries, that a geographical work, pub- 
lished five years ago, may be pronounced to be already afttiquat- 
■ ' ' ‘ ‘ " ed. * 
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ed. * — < After a general war,’ he continues, 4 of th^i&ost f vent- 
ful description j , after revolutions of the most astonishing Suture,; 
Europe, at length, reposes in universal peace. The new divi- 
sions and boundaries no longer fluctuate with every campaign, 
but are established by Solemn treaties which promise to be dur- 
able, as at no former period has war appeared more sanguinary 
or destructive, and at the same time more fruitless, even to the 
victors. * 

It soon appeared, however, that all these reasons for publish- 
ing geography in 1801, were susceptible of an extended applica- 
tion, — nay, that the attempt was .then premature, the first edi- 
tion incomplete, and the true epoch for unfolding the system, — not 
during the permanent * repose ’ secured by the i universal peace 9 
of Amiens, but the profound tranquillity of the present day,— when 
several states have been destroyed and others created, during the 
printing of our author’s volumes ! Accordingly, the prefatory 
advertisement to this new edition begins with an unmerciful ab- 
use of the former one, ( in which, it seems, a great portion of 
Asia, and the whole of America and Africa, had been treated 
with such brevity, that there was no space even for the most im- 
portant and interesting geographical information. 1 i The strik- 
ing brevity and deficiency* of half the second volume, we are 
told, had been ( perceived at home and abroad . 9 1 In a general 

system of geography, ’ Mr Pinkerton observes, t it i$ indispens- 
able that there be a harmony of the parts ; and the author must 
be an impartial cosmopolite, without predilection for particular 
portions. * Moreover, c after long reflection and experience, the 
author has discovered, that an exact system of geography, of 
whatever size, ought to be divided into three parts ; * one for 
Europe, another for Asia, because it ‘ teems with civilized em- 
pires and states, not to mention its vast extent ; * and he has. 
further discovered, that of the remaining third part, * two thirds 
must ever be allotted to America, * and one to Africa, on ac- 
count ( of the harmony of proportions, importance, and mate- 
rials. * For all which reasons, and because Mr Pinkerton had 
procured some Spanish books, and because a few new volumes 
of tracts have been published, the two volumes of the first edi- 
tion are now worked up into three, by such means as we shall 
presently describe. The additions which are made, in order to 
supply the acknowledged defects of the first edition, are so incor- 
porated with the present, that they cannot be procured separately ; 
and the unlucky purchasers of that complete system liaye now 
the satisfaction of hearing its manifold imperfections proclaimed 
by the author himself, who will furnish no remedy but the pur- 
chase of this * new work . 9 He adds, however, in case of fur- 
ther 
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tb#r alarms, that this is to be the' last demand \ but the only 
g&curity which gives, is an appeal to his discovery of ‘ har- 
mony * above noticed. It would be impossible, he says, to add 
another volume without destroying c this harmony. ’ He boasts, 
therefore, that ‘ at length he has been able to complete his fa* 
Vburite p^an of presenting to die public a system of modern geo* 
graph yj duly proportioned in all its parts, and such as to offer 
harmony and unifoimity in its various divisions and arrange* 
mems. ’ W e shall not tire our readers with quoting the other 
praises Which he bestows upon himself, and quotes from others 
in the couwe of his work. We shall merely proceed to justify 
ourselves for differing Very widely from him on those topics. 
Referring to the former article for an account of his plan, the 
most * noble, scientific and luminous, of any before projected, ' 
(vot. I. p* 22.) we shall endeavour to. shew in what manner the 
additions now made have been executed \ and we greatly deceive 
ourselves, if our readers shall not agree with us, before the close 
of the detail, in the opinion, that these additions, where they are 
not mere insertions of other mens writings, betray unpardonable 
carelessness and ignorance, augmenting the bulk, and not the 
value ol the original work. In order to illustrate this position, 
we shall considei, successively, the principal improvements for 
which Mr Pinkerton takes credit. The additions made to the 
geography of Asia and the Asiatic Islands, of Africa, of the IT- 
nited States, Spanish America, and the West Indies, are, as we 
have ahead y observed, the bulk of the new matter which has 
swelled the book to its present size. But the changes which have 
happened m Europe since KS02'are at least equally important ; 
ami we shall begin by examining how far the author has kept 
pace with these. It would he endless to point out the mistakes 
into which lie has fallen in the first volume, devoted to Emopean 
geography * according to the harmony. * We sh nil thercfoie take 
-Germany as a fair specimen of the rest. No country abounds so 
npfbh in statistical writers. It has been most frequently visited 
by Englishmen during the lute wars. Its language is pretty ge- 
nerally understood. Its importance to the rest of the world ne- 
ver was 'moie striking than in these times. Our author had, 
therefore, every facility, as well as every inducement, for exert- 
ing himself to exhibit a just picture of the German states, ac- 
cording to their appearances after the treaty of Presburg. Let 
ns seeftjw.he has succeeded. 

-geography of the Prussian monarchy in its zenith, he 
lias allotted no mere than twenty-three pages \ a proportion not 
t0 o'sfemty for the dominions which now remain to that unfortu- 
nate 'power. Yet even in this short sketch of so vast a subject, 

« ' f the 
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the number of his inaccuracies and defects is altogether unac- 
countable. By following him through these with sou»e minute-* 
ness, we shall be able to judge of his claims to the highest rank 
among laborious and skilful compilers* 

The extent and boundaries of the country are given in a most 
negligent manner. The length aftd breadth of the body of the* 
State, exclusive of detached provinces, are first noted $ and the- 
boundaries are then described as follows. ' 

< On the eaft and foulh, Pruffia now borders on the dominions of 
Raffia and Aullria, and the weftern limits adjoin to the buhopricic 
of Hildelheirn, if ambition have not extended them ft ill further . 51 
T. 404. 

Here is no mention of Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and the Bal- 
tic on the north, or of Saxony, which bounds a considerable part 
of the southern frontier j and for the western limit of a, country 
which extends over more than four degrees of latitude, we are re- 
ferred to a line of about eleven miles in length, c if ambition- 
have not already extended it further, * That the treaty of in- 
demnities did extend it further, above four years ago, appears in 
a supplementary note, attached, not to this article, but to the de- 
scription of the German states. But even in this misplaced sup- 
plement, the changes effected by the treaty on the Prussian, li- 
mits are most imperfectly stated. Of the acquisitions made by 
Prussia, Hildesheirn, Paderborn and Munster only are named \ 
Erfurt, Blankenhayn, Uutergleichen, Eichsfeld, Muhlhausen, 
Nordhausen, Quedlinhurg, Essen, Werden, Elten, and Ihrford, 
•are omitted. Nor is any mention made of Cleves, G ciders, and 
Moers, which were ceded by her \ or of the mutual cessions 
which took place between Bavaria and her in 1803. 

The passage above extracted is immediately followed l>v a state- 
ment of the population, in which the extent of tlu- country, the 
subject in hand, occurs incidentally. * Before the recent acqui- 
sitions in Poland, the number of Prussian subjects was only com- 
puted at 5,021,500, in a total extent of i 0,4 14 square miles, that 
is, about 99 to the square mile. At present, they probably a- 
mount to about eight millions, including the Margraviatc of An- 
spach and Bareuth, computed at 400,000, and the Ja?>t acquisi- 
tions in Poland estimated at 2,100,000 inhabitants. ’ A note* 
however, is subjoined, stating that Prussia has recently cv fed the 
Margraviate, together with Ncufchatei and Waliengin, 4 to the 
French arrangements in Germany. ’ 

Now> the sum of what w r e learn from all this, respecting the 
actual extent of Prussia, proves to be, that ifr is a country com- 
posed of many contiguous provinces, and of some detached pie- 
ces of territory - f but the proportion of the mass to tires, e paiceie 
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is not stated ; that the greatest length and breadth of the former 
is so and so, front which no conjecture can be formed of its mag- 
nitude, and still less of the size of the detached parts* which 
form* however, more than a tenth of the body of the state. * 
We learn, moveovei, that there was a time when its territory 
amounted to 5(5,414 square miles ; that since that time it has ac- 
quired certain provinces, some of which have been ceded again ; 
but no other measure is given of their magnitude, than the num- 
ber of inhabit ints which they contain; and if, by dividing this 
number by 99, (the avei age number upon a square mile in the 
rest of the kingdom), we attempt to estimate the extent of f!ie 
new acquisition*, we shall be led into an error of nearly one third 
of the whole, f Such and so enlarged are Mr Pinkerton’s ta- 
lents for statistical inqumes. 

The historical epochs are necessarily complex, and the earlier 
ones not very interesting. But an event of such impoitance as 
the partition of Poland, should not have been omitted in notic- 
ing the reign of Frederic II. There is an inaccuracy, too, in 
calling the prii;ce who began his reign in 1713, Frederic Wil- 
liam II. He was the fin t king of that name; for his father, 
though the third elector of the name of Frederic, was the first 
monarch, and is accordingly styled invariably Frederic I. In a 
work of less overbearing pretensions than the present, such things 
would signify comparatively little. But a few mistakes of this 
Sort Wifi greatly damage its reputation among the elaborate men 
of Germany, whose unseemly volumes it is intended to sup- 
plant. 

We ccme next to the chapter upon political geography, which 
begins with 4 religion. * * r l he ruling lcligion of Prussia , f says 

Mr Pinkeiton, ‘ is the Protestant, under it*> two chief divisions 
of Lutheran and Calvimsiic. But after the iccent acquisitions 
in Poland, it would j nm that the greater number of the inhabi- 
tants must be Roman Catholic. ’ Seem k* a favourite word with 
Mr Pinkeiton, and he nn) fancy that it has its convenience. He 
is mistaken, however, if he expects suen a veil to keep a cun- 
ning reader from guessing at th » real dimensions of his informa- 
tion. A little mquiiy would have enabled him to tell us what 

the 

_ _______ * 

* Krug efhmatc^ the fupt rfiual extent of the contiguous provinces 
at $o,8oo fquare m les, and t lut of the detached territories at 8,8oo. — 
(d&rtfi der Ntujlen Siatjic uu Preufs+Stemti. 18,5 ) 

4 Haffbl gives the extent of the Pruffian acquifitions in Poland, 1793 
^4 3:795, at fquaie rmies. Computing from Mr Pinkerton’s 

d^fa, we fhould make them only 21^212.*— {St attjhfcher Unvrifs > 
1S05.) 
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the proportion question really is ; oH,t& least, what it is cal- 
culated to be by Prussian writers. Ha^el reckons that of a po- 
pulation of 9, 856,000 per sons, 5, 1 ^7 > 900are Protestants, 4,353,000 
Roman Catholics, the remaining 316,100 being Jews, Greeks 
See. And Krug, who. computes the population at 9,700,000,' 
reckons 4,800,000 hut he runs alone ; so that die Protestants seem 
to be considerably- more numerous, not only than the Catholics, 
but than all the other sects put together. 

As under the title of * Extent, 7 we were referred to the po- 
pulation of the country ; so, upon the subject of its population 
we are now referred back again to its extent. 4 Before the ac- 
quisitions in Poland, this kingdom was supposed to contain only 
about itve millions and a hull of inhabitants, including one mil- 
lion and a half in Silesia. But the late great acquisition in Po- 
land has greatly enlarged the number of inhabitants, which may 
be about eighty to the square mile. ’ But as wo are not inform- 
ed of how many squa)e miles this acquisition consisted, the aver- 
age of eighty to the square mile is of hide service in computing 
the aggregate population ; and we ate indebted to a note which 
refers us to another note, for an estimate of what the population 
.Wb in 1 bO] . In the two following years, Putsria gained, by 
dilicivnt territorial arrangements, 400,000 subjects; and this 
augmentation, together with other causes, has so increased the 
number of inhabitants since 1801, that the same author, who is 
cited by Mr Pinkerton as in that year computing them at 
>h02 1,149, reckoned them at 9,500,000 in 1804.-- (See lioeck’s 
Appendix.) Masse! gives 9,8.30,000, and Krug 9,7*10,000. 

The above ttietuamed note differs also from the text, to a con- 
siderable amount, in the statement of the Prussian army. Upon 
points which ;nc so variable, it must often happen that an author, 
anxious to furnish the latest information, will be compelled to 
correct in a note, error* discovered too late for the alteration ui 
die text. But this excuse cannot apply to corrections drawn 
from documents published five years ago. 

Plus objection is applicable to almost every part of the presets 
work, where attempts are made to fellow the changes which the 
subject has ^undergone. la those cases, the oM statement is re- 
tained ;/ sometimes a note is inserted in the same page, alluding 
to a "change having happened ; and sometimes we, have to correct 
the passage by another note in a supplement, or under a difier- 
ent head altogether. But to go on with the specimen of statistics 
now under examination. 

The Article On the Prussian revenues begins thus. ( Before 
the additions jetf Polish territory, the revenue was estimated atv 
3,880,0001* Sterling \ 9 and, after Enumerating some heads of 

1 pcnditutQ ’ 
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penditure, Mr Pinkerton proceeds to say, that * the entire reve- 
nue of Poland was not computed to exceed 439,5461. Sterling. 
If we even suppose half of this added to the Prussian revenue, 
die result would not be important, ’ & c. This unfortunate par- 
tition of Poland is a constant source of doubt and perplexity to 
Mr Pinkerton; and when he applies to Hoeck fot more recent 
information, he finds lum computing the revenues i sometimes 
in dollars, sometimes in florins, and in such minute subdivisions, 
that the calculation would be very laborious . 9 He therefore lays 
him aside, and has recourse to i the intelligent author of La 
Prttsse is 9 sa Neutrality , who puts the revenue at above five * 
millions Sterling. * Now, the difference between this sum and 
the calculation made above, which would amount only to 
4 *099, 773L, is so very considerable, that it is surprising he wits 
not led to inquire whether any other event had occurred since 
this partition of Poland, which could so materially affect the 
Prussian revenue. He might then have learnt, that other pro- 
vinces have in the mean time been acquired, the amount of 
whose revenue equals that of the neW Polish provinces. lie 
seems indeed to have been aware, that the entire revenue of Po- 
land, that is to say, its revenue under a different form of govern- 
ment,' and more than thirty years ago, might be an imperfect 
criterion of its present value. 

It might give some relief to this tedious detail of mi stated facts, 

, to examine a little the consistency of the speculations which are 
offered under the title of 1 political importance and relations . 9 
Five years ago, the arms and influence of Russia were our au- 
thor's great terror ; but he is now so alarmed from the other 
side, that, in addition to a strict alliance with Denmark and 
Sweden, lie would put Prussia in possession of Hanover, of all 
the north of Germany, of the whole dominions formerly belong- 
ing to Poland, and of Holland as far as the Rhine, to enable her 
to oppose the preponderance of France, But as these are points, 
for the discussion of which we never thought Mr Pinkerton pe- 
culiarly qualified, we shall pass them over, and, continue our in- 
quiry into those which are more open to the efforts of that habit 
Of laborious investigation for which we had given him credit. 


In 



* Hoeck, in an appendix to that work, where the calculations of 
dollar* .and florins were fo inconvenient to Mr Pinkerton, reckons the 
revenue at 3.^^000,000 dollars, or about 6,000,000!* Sterling. And 
JfaiJek who quotes him and many other writers upon the fubje&, com- 
pute* it at from 38 to 40,000,000 dollars, or about fix millions and a 
Siatiflifcbtr Unvrifs 9 1805.) 
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In the literary history of Prussia?* the name of Leibnitz* under 
whose auspices the Academy of Sciences. at Berlin was first esta- 
blished, ought to have found a place \ as well as that of Wolff* 
who, besides the persecutions which he underwent, and the dis- 
tinctions which he afterwards obtained hr the University of Halle* 
has the additional claim of having been born in what is now & 
Prussian province : those of Humboldt, Klaproth and others* 
might also have been added to the list of men of genius and 
learning. 

In the account of the universities, the principal ones * Halle 
and Erlangen are omitted ; and Posen, which is mentioned as a 
university, is only a royal school. That of Frankfort on the 
Oder is attributed, by the author of the Memoirs of the House of 
Brandenburg, to John Cicero, the father of the prince whom 
Mr Pinkerton names as its founder. 

The rapid increase of population in the Prussian dominions, 
must have rendered the account, which was before given, of the 
number of inhabitants of the principal towns, very inaccurate ; 
and, accordingly, we find very considerable differences between 
Mr Pinkerton’s estimates and those of the later German authors j 
a comparative statement of some of which is given below, f The 
assertion, that, excepting Breslaw, there are only three towns in 
Silesia which contain more than 0000 inhabitants, is contradicted 
by Hassel, who enumerates eight others whose population ex- 
ceeds that number. There are likewise five other towns besides 
Warsaw, in South Prussia alone, which contain, according to 
Hassel, above tiOOO persons, though Mr Pinkerton asserts, that 

no 


* The number of (Indents in the principal univerfities are given by 
Haflel, in 1805, as follows. Halle, in 1802, 634; Erlangen, 1801, 
300; Konigfberg, 1802, 300 $ Frankfort (no date) 180. 

* 


According to Mr P. 

Haft, l. 

Krug. 

Berlin - - 1423099 

B:vflaw . 52,000 

Warfaw - 66,572 

Ihntzick - 36,000 

Magdeburg 26,000 

1803 1 53» ia8 

1 803 60,930 

1801 63,3$$ 

,1801 46,2 >3 

179S 30,611 

1803 I53,OCO 

1 803 60,000 
1803 64,000 
1802 47,000 

1802 32,000 


The numbers which Mr Pinkerton reckons for Berlin, are taken 
from the tables of 1798, when, upon an average taken from the two 
preceding years, tfie ottmber of inhabitants was incrcafing at the me of 
37316 yearly. ' * * 
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no other of the towns recently acquired in Poland even equal 
this population. . 

The inland navigation is spoken of more contemptuously than 
it deserves. The most important canals* indeed* are not remarkable 
for their extent $ but* by joining thp Elbe* the Oder and the Vis- 
tula, they form an uninterrupted line of navigation of six or seven 
hundred miles in length*, and the traffic upon them, though a 
good deal fettered by the difference of duties in different pro- 
vinces* by extravagant tolls and other impediments* is neverthe- 
less very considerable. 

The subjects treated of in the fourth chapter* under the title of 
Natural Geography, not being of a variable nature* no great al- 
terations are to be looked for in this part of the work. But Mr 
'Pinkerton has overlooked one of the principal mineral produc- 
tions, that of salt, which is calculated to bring in to the state 
above 800,0001. yearly. The salt springs at Halle arc said to be 
the most productive in the known world* and, on this account 
alone* deserved to have been particularly mentioned. 

ft would be tedious, as well as unnecessary, to bestow as much 
time upon the other states of Germany as has been done .upon 
Prussia. No fairer specimen could have been selected* as no 
part of that book-making country is more fertile in sources of 
information upon the subjects which we have. been examining; 
and without having to boast* like Mr Pinkerton, of ‘ communi- 
cations from many diplomatic men, and men of science of all 
countries,* we have only applied to printed books, open to any 
one who would rake the pains of looking at them. The few ob- 
servations to which we must confine ourselves, in turning over 
the pages relative to Austria and the other parts of Germany, 1 
will be founded upon documents equally accessible to all. 

After giving Boetticher’s statement of the number of inhabi- 
tants on a square mile in the Austrian dominions, Mr Pinkerton 
adds, f But since fee wrote, the Netherlands, a populous region, 
seem to be withdrawn from the House of Austria. * (I. 360.) 

Has Mr Pinkerton, who pretends to give, in the same page, the 
stipulations of the treaty of Pfesburg* as far as they affect the 
fHuusc of Austria, not yet ascertained whether that House is 
' actually mistress of the Netherlands or not ? 

Again, if Boctticher, or even Hoeck’s work of 1801 , are his 
latest authorities, all the estimates contained in his two first 
chapters upon historical and political geography,.- must now be 
riedrly useless ; for although, from subsequent treaties, he may 
furnish us with the names of many of the territories ceded or 
exchanged since that time, he cannot attempt to state either 
^iir ; population or reyenue* We shall therefore pass over 

these 
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these pages, and only notice a whimriCaf circumstance Which oca 
curs in p. 362. Mention is there made of the < map of .Hungary 
by the Artarian Society 9 at Vienna. Having never had the ad- 
vantage of hearing of this learned body, wo were a good deaf at 
a loss, till wc discovered that Messrs Artaria & Co. are map and 1 , 
print-sellers in Vienna ; and concluded, that Mr Pinkerton, who; 
in another place, exults greatly, because, c on the Continent* 
venders of maps are not styled geographers, ’ has here inadver- 
tently erected a firm of them into a society. 

Nothing can be more imperfect than his account of those parts 
of the German empire the situation of which has been altered by 
the late treaties. The changes are neither fully admitted into the 
text, nor yet entirely confined to the supplement : so that the 
whole presents a confused medley of the past, and the present 
state of those countries, without ' giving us any accurate idea of 
either. Thus Manheim and Heidelberg, are mentioned amongst 
the towns belonging to the electorate of Bavaria, though Baden, 
to which they were ceded when that principality was raised to 
the electoral dignity, is mentioned as an electorate. In the ac- 
count of Hanover, the bishopric of Hikicshcim is said to be in the 
possession of its own bishop, though, at the conclusion of the same 
chapter, it is placed among those which have been secularized. 
Un speaking of$Suxony, the singularity, of the people and the 
court having different religions, should not have been passed 
over. Under tire title of Mecklenburg, we find a strange blun- 
der. It is said to be 6 divided into two parts, known by the ad- 
ditions of ‘ Schwerin and Gustro* (Glistrow). If this latter 
division is to be mentioned at all, then Mecklenburg must bo 
slated to consist of- three, and not of two parts, viz. Schwerin* 
Giistrow and Sirditz. But the truth is, that only those of 
Schwerin and Strelitz are preserved, 4 tlie dutchy of Mecklenburg 
Giistrow having fallen to the House of Schwerin, become incor- 
porated with it, and lost its distinctive name. In like manner 
Wismar, which was purchased from the King of Sweden, and now 
belongs to this branch of the House of Mecklenburg, is omitted, 
in its proper place, and ranked among the King of Sweden’s 
German possessions. g 

Before leaving this part of the subject, wc shall notice Mr 
Pinkerton's inaccuracy in matters where still less exertion is ne- 
cessary in order to be right. He is beyond all Relief careless; 
even in copying over numbers ; witness his abstract/ of fhe popu- 
lation tables of England and Wales (I. 23.), where the popula- 
tion of the West Riding (563*059) is set down for the pcwktkm 
of all Yorkshire, *tistead<o£ 858,892 ; the inhabitants of 
•hire Sure stated at instead of 89,191 ; those of Bre|kr 

e Jii 2 nockihg^ 
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nockshirc at 33,633, instead of 81,633* III p. 55, also, the 
number of females is given at *,433,490, instead of 4,343,499 $ 
and the total of the inhabitants at 9,343,1*78 instead of 9,343,578* 
Errors of no great importance in themselves, but indicative of 
unbecoming carelessness in one who freely confesses his supe- 
riority over all his fellow labourers, and whose fame must rest 
on his Close attention to many little things. 

We are now to look at another department of the improve- 
ments which this rcpubHcation presents, and are to see how the 
defects in the former edition have been supplied. This has evi- 
dently been accomplished in two ways : — when the subject, be- 
fore left out, could be found ready treated in an English book, 
a due portion of this book was just printed into Mr Pinkerton's 
volumes : — when the book did not happen to be in English, about 
as much pains was bestowed in extracting a sufficient quantity 
of the contents, and putting it into paragraphs, as might have 
enabled Mr Pinkerton to translate the requisite portion. The 
success with which each of these most laborious efforts of the mind 
has been accomplished, can only be estimated by a number of 
examples \ and, first, let us attend to the method of reprinting, 
so happily practised by our author, and alluded to, we should 
imagine, in the words 4 long, sedulous and painful researches. * 
(L xx.) & 4 

The first edition was peculiarly deficient in its account of those - 
new quarter t of the world which Mr Pinkerton, after the Presi- 
dent De Brosscs, calls Australasia and Polynesia. Accordingly, 
in the present edition, a space of eighty pages is allotted to 
Australasia. After the short general description of New Hol- 
land, objected to as defective, our author finds, that, as the sub- 
ject i$ very interesting, and as Mr Collins has treated it fully, 

4 the reader may not be displeased with his details, * — 4 more 
especially as they are very striking to the philosophical reader. * 
Whereupon, above thirty whole pages arc printed over from the 
work of 4 that intelligent writer \ * and an apology is added, not for 
the extent of the excerpt, but for the length at which the sub- 
ject has been treated. The reason it seems is, that, 4 in the 
year 1900 or 2000, New HollamJ (or Notasia, as he will have us 
call it) may require a large volume of 4 Geogmphy from a learned 
and precise pen. ’ He then comes to New Guinea ; and, after a 
little more extract, says, 4 Here follows VaJentyne’s account of 
the birds of paradise j * accordingly it does folldw, — and through 
more than eight pages. He now breaks off the excerpt to say, 

4 The same voyager gives the following account of the natives \ * 
80 account of the natives follows, 6ut ; Mr Walckenaeris notes 
to hk French translation ©f the first edition, are * excellent good : > 

' Ik 
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He is likewise f a man ^of property and information, far-superior 
to the usual pretensions of translators, ' (I. xvii.) 5 therefore he 
is made to club his share like other people. Then Mr Collins is 
so intelligent and so recent, that he must not be let oil* for die 
thirty pages on Notasia. * He gives the following account of 
discoveries in the south of Van Dieman’s Land.* In fine, by 
the contributions of all these writers, Mr Pinkerton has inserted 
.about fifty-five pages into the eighty, which 4 just proportion 
and harmony of parts J has required him to set apart for Austra- 
lasia. 

• Polynesia is treated of in 105 pages. In discoursing of the 
Pellew Islands, we have, first, a detail in Mr- Pinkerton’s own 
words (II. 668.) 5 but that not being long enough, a long passage 
from Keate is inserted, comprehending, among others, the very 
points which Mt Pinkerton had gone over in the preceding pages. 
The voyage of Caiitova, in the Histone Gtnerale , 4 retains its 
merit ; 9 and the Carolines are therefore described by extracts 
from that collection. Mr Pinkerton’s work has been blamed for 
not giving sufficient descriptions of manners ; therefore, seventy 
pages are taken at once from the missionary voyage ; so, about 
eighty pages, in 105, devoted to Polynesia, are fairly reprinted 
from those excellent authors. 

Under the head of the Asiatic Islands, we meet with more ex- 
amples of the same method of 4 writing. ’ After giving a short 
account of Sumatra, in his own language, our author remarks 
(II. 526.), that Mr Marsdcn’s large and interesting work enabled 
him to give those details 4 but * that the account of the other 
islands must be more restricted. ’ Instead of this, the account 
of the two islands which follow, viz. Java and Borneo, is' much 
more extensive \ being reprinted from the voyages of Barrow, 
Valcntyne, and Thunberg, with scarcely a paragraph of Mr Pin- 
kerton’s own. 

North America, and the West Indies, are treated of in the 
same manner. The state of religion in the United States 4 may 
prove extremely interesting to many readers j ’ and Dr Morse's 
account of it 4 is very particular and instructive : ’ and 4 because 
the sentiments of an American, on a subject of such delicacy, 
have a claim to superior attention, ’ therefore, twenty-six pages 
are taken from his book, including a good deal of wlrat he has 
himself taken in the same way from other writers. Almost the 
whole of the article on Canada is copied over from Boulton and 
Weld. Then comes Halifax. But 4 the late excellent Mr Pen- 
nant has given a capital sketch of arctic geography in geuaA ; 
and, as the work Has become rare, the following extract may tv»t; 
be unacceptable. 9 (III. 812.) So Halifax is discussed, anvl ;v j 
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way for Newfoundland. But it is discovered again, that c Mr 
Pennant, in his valuable work, entitled, Arctic Zoology, gives 
the following account of the fisheries. * (#17.) After one page 
devoted according to the preestablished * harmony * to the Ber- 
mudas, we reach Greenland. Once more , t a celebrated natural- 
ist (Mr Pennant still) gives the following account of the animals . 9 
(#24.) We get at last to Hudson’s Bay ; but we oitly go deeper 
into Mr Pennant ; in praise of whose work the very same sentence 
above quoted is reprinted from our author’s own words ; and, 
Because of the scarcity of the arctic zoology, the c following ex- 
tract may not be unacceptable. ’ (p. 831.) 

The West India*, having been scantily treated of in the first 
edition, are now copiously described by Bryan Edwards and Dr 
Pinckard, and Mr Maekinnon. As a specimen of this, ue may 
just observe, that after giving the meagre account of Jamnc.i, 
from the former edition, our author says, its brevity was com- 
plained of, and he 1 will give some amplifications from Mr J d- 
wards, in his own word>, * for a reason nor easily guessed, — ‘ for 
the s«.ke of greater authenticity. ’ So there follows an excerpt oi 
thirty pages fiom Mr Edwards’s well known book ; then fourteen 
pages on the Ckuibs ; and tweuty-tLu*e on the Ciribbee Blinds ; 
besides various excerpts of diffeient sizes from the fravcllus ior- 
merly alluded to, and Dr Anderson. And this is Mr Pinkerton’s 
way of supplying the defects of LB first edition, and of bureau 
jng its bulk above one half, by ‘ long, sedulous and painful ic- 
seaiches. ’ 

Wluro the books which he wishes to incorporate are written 
in a foreign language, he ha-* somewhat more work ; but does 
not come off as well. The acquisitions from Sp midi wnters. 
With which he has enriched his -account of Anwnci, aie the paits 
he boasts chiefly of. Our limits do not permit us to follow him 
'closely over this part of his addition,; but we shall give a few 
specimens of his manner of reading Spam Ji books, for the ptn- 
pose of shewing how much care he ha* bestowed on hi, subject, 
and how safely his new- edition may be trusted, ns containing *m 
accurate description of the Spanish colonies. 

Vol. III. p. \W . — i The oidor, or chief judge, is an officer 
of great importance. ’ The oidor is not the chief judge, but 6nc 
of the inferior or puisne judges. r Ihe chief judge is calh d 
or Regent of the Audience. Vuiget\ Unn\ xxvi. 

Ibid, — * Then? are also several inferior tribunals, among which 
that of the acordada judge-* small causes without expense, and 
jvith great promptitude. ’ The acordada, instead of resembling 
the small debt court of Edinburgh, as Mr Pinknton gives us to 
bttdfrstand in this passage, B the most formidable criminal court 

in 
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in Mexico* The judge of the a cor dad a, or as', he isforfjcrwiso 
called, the Captain 0? the Holy Brotherhood, has 10,000 

men under him $ and formerly there was w» appeal ‘from lii^seu* 
tcnce, even in capital cases; (nit, at present, thvy are reviewed 
by the viceroy and two or three oidore.n The t »eui mVv province 
of the acordada is to maintain order and 1 jtiilUcy t’.j/ou^houtf 
the kingdom, and to punish rabbet y, muuiei, <.nd oilier «cz$ cf 
violence. Vwg. Uttiv. xxvi. 280. 

P. 167. — 4 Assignments on the Wimlvverd Islands. 5 It .1 mud 
be, 4 Assignments (/. c. on the treasury of Mexico; for tl,..- use of 
the Windward Islands. 9 Viag. TJniv. xxv : i. 217. 

P. 168. — 4 All which are under the mam;n*nient of the mi- 
nister of state. 9 It should be, 4 though the last is under, * See. 
Vjag. Umv. xxvii. 217. 

Ibid. — 4 The whole of the passage, beginning 4 The branch 
of tributes, ’ is nonsense, from ignorance of the Spani h. 

P. 190. — 4 The College of St Mary of r.li Saints, is the only 
one of the first rank in the Spanhh American possessions. ’ 
Colcgio Mayor , is not, college of the fust rank, bill, college for 
young nobles. 

P. 206. — 4 There being no money of bullion as in Spain. ’ 
This has evidently no meaning ; and shows clearly, that Mr Pin- 
kerton does not use his mind, hut his hand, when he writes geo- 
graphy. All money is made of bullion ; and all bullion ceases 
to be so called when it is coined into money. The original h, 

4 Moth'da ds Villon , 9 — c copper coin. * — Vcilon never, by any 
chance whatever, means bullion. 

P. 211. — Another example of Mr Pinkerton’s haste, and want 
of thought when he writes. He tells us gravely, that 4 the reli- 
gious women of Vera Cruz arc occupied in teaching grammar to 
the parrots of Alvarado. ’ The original i.i, 4 Jley on csla caidad 
unas beatas que ganan su vida ensenando a haldar a los loros, ’ — 
i. e. by teaching parrots to speak. Mr PInkeitou has prob-ably 
seen hablar in the title-page of some spelling book, and supposed 
that it meant grammar. 

P. 230. — The passage beginning 4 The imposts , 9 is absolute- 
ly unintelligible from the mistranslation of ¥iag. Uttiv, xxvii; 
209. 

P. 267. — 4 They (the inhabitants of California) imagine, that, 
after death, they are changed iuto owls, which is not improbable' f i > 

P. 387. — 4 In 1792, the products of cotton were computed at 
six thousand arrobas, while that of fruits amounted to the sutv 
prising sum of 25,600,000 pecas ; but under this article be in- 
cludes coffee, chocolate, ’ &c. In this short sentence there are 
three blunders * L V rules, in Spanish, does not mean fruits, but 

L 4 produce 
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produce or merchandize, in contradistinction to money. 2. The 
Spanish author does not say that th efrutos of the island amount- 
ed to so much, but that the frutas imported and exported at the 
Havana, amounted to that sum. 3. He does not speak of the 
island of Cuba at all, but of the Havana.— Estala, xx. 6.9. If 
Mr Pinkerton had only reflected that his statement makes the 
island of Cuba export above seven times more in fruits, than all 
Mexico does in every article of merchandize, he could scarcely 
have committed such a blunder. 

P. 539. — * Estanco de tabaco > 9 is * monopoly of tobacco. 9 Mr 
Pinkerton translates it * deposit * 

P. 54-1. — * Asesor lr trade , 7 is an assessor bred to the law. Mr 
Pinkerton makes it i a learned assessor. 9 

P. 54*8. — * Fiel executor f 9 is 4 clerk of the market 9 in the ori- 
ginal. ( Estala , xxvii. 286.) Mr Pinkerton makes it i sworn pro- 
veditor . 9 

P. 54*9. — * Caidas de Caballos > 9 means, 4 falls from horses. ' 
Mr Pinkerton pleasantly translates it * heels of horses. 9 * 

P. 539.—* Para lo contencicfo de cite ramo forma el Xefe tri- 
bunal con un afefor que le da S. M. fifeal y notario. 9 (FJlala 9 
xxvii. 292.) This Mr Pinkerton tranflates, * In difficult cafes he 
has an afTeffor, fifeal, and notary . 9 It ought to be, * Exchequer 
fuits are tried by a court confiding of the intendant am! Ids aflef- 
for, who is named by the king, affifted by the fifeal and notary. \ 

P. 554.— 4 The inhabitants may be 600. 9 The original is, 

* ima feifeientos vecinos; 9 ( EJl . xx. 124.) /.*. 4 the houleholdcrs 
are about 600. 9 The fame miftake repeatedly occurs in Mr Pin- 
kerton's book •, and in p. 631, (note), he corrects a fuppofed incon- 
fiftency of Eflala, which is in reality a blunder of his own, arifing 
from his miftake of vecitios for inhabitants. 

P. 541.— 4 The* afleflor has a falary of 1000 dollars derived 
from lawfuits. 9 A falfe tranflation \ it is 4 from the municipal 
rents . 9 (EJl. xxvii. 297.) 

P. 556. — 4 Hides of beeves. 9 The original is, 4 cueros al pelo, 9 
i,e . 4 undrefled hides. 9 (Eft. xx. 109.) 

Ibid . — * Coarfe foap. 9 The original is, * Sebo deflelido, 9 u 

* melted tallow. 9 

* P. 570.— 4 To expedite the work of the miners. 9 The original 
1$, 4 para habilitar los trabajos de minas, 9 ( Rjl . xxvii. 302.)* i, **. 

* to make advances to the miners 'to enable them to undertake and 
carry on their work ; 9 habilitar is the technical phrafe for fuch 
advances, and anfwcrs to the phrafe, * to mount, 9 ufed in our 
manufaduring towns. But a very remote approximation to the, 
meaning pf the original always fatisfies Mr Pinkerton ; and he is 
fddoi^fo lucky in his gueffing as in the prefent inftancc. 

Ibid 
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Ibid . — * Eleven and a half per cent * are then deduced for the 
dues of the bank* , It Ihould be, c the duties of. eleven* and a half 
per cent . (payable to the crown) are taken from the gold and filver 
delivered into the bank. * [Ff. xxviu £03*) 

P* 587 . — i Caufes judged tn two by the oidors* * The original 
is, ( Se exercita en dos pot los oidores cl de los juicios civiles,* 
(Fjh xx» 105.) ; /. e. ‘ in two of the chambers civil caufes are tried 
by the oidors. * 

P. 596 . — * The addition of 22 per cent, is 'on account of the 
price of filver at Cadiz . 9 How the price of ftlver at Cadiz (houtd 
juftify a political arithmetician in adding 22 per cent . to the value 
of goods exported from that city, wc could not eafily imagine ; 
we therefore naturally fuppofed, that Mr Pinkerton, with his ac- 
cultomcd want of thinking, had relied fatisfied with the firft guefs 
at the fenfe of his original •, upon turning to which, we accord- 
ingly found, 22 per cent . added ‘ to the official value of goods ex- 
ported, , — c para equalarlos al precio de plaza en Cadiz , 9 {F/l. xx. 
222 .) ; i. c. ( to bring the official value to the market price at Ca- 
diz. ’ If it is requiring too much knowledge of Spanifti in Mr 
Pinkerton, to expert that he ihould have diftinguifhed plaza , a 
market, from plata> Giver, at leafl we may trull that a builder of 
geographical fyftems fo * noble, fcientific and luminous, * (l. xxii.) 
ihould not fet down reafons like the above, which are abfolutc 
nonienfc, and to which he could have attached no one idea when 
he put them in words. It would certainly be too romantic to fup- 
pofe that he ihould have known that filver is not dearer in Cadiz 
than elfewhere, but rather cheaper. * 

It is quite unneceflary to multiply further the examples of this 
nature with which every part of this work abounds, and efpeciallyr 
the additions made to the prefent republication. We have Grid 
enough, to (hew how far the opinion we have already given is well 
founded, that, with all its pretentions, the new portion of the 
book is a tnoft haity and flovenly performance ; eked out, by 
more than the excefs of the ordinary book-makers* arts *, and Com- 
piled with fo little care or knowledge, (where it is not mere tran- 
leript of noted works) as to render it at once a moil unfafe and 
moll cumbrous guide. 

I11 a work of this description, style is no doubt a secondary 
consideration : yet must we say a single word upon it, both be»- 
cause Mr Pinkerton's pretensions are as high in this as in any 
other particular, and because we have to vindicate ourselves from 

all 


* A parallel inftance of thoughtleflnefs occurs in fpeaking of the 
Swedilh finances ; * Sweden owes ten millions to Hamburg, it feems, and 
therefore is filled with the paper money of that city ! * 
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all share in the fallowing heavy* charge which he brings against 
the literary journals of this country. 4 Their eulogy of the style * 
(pays he, speaking of the notice taken of his first edition) * does 
credit to" their own judgment. ’ The reason is certainly unex- 
pected. 4 As in the opinions of foreigners Eminently versed in 
the English language, such is the purity of the grammar and ex- 
pression, that they were as seldom obliged to refer to a dictionary 
as. in any other production whatever of the English language j 
and, the voice of foreigners must in this respect be regarded as 
an infahihl? test. ’ Those who dispute the perfections of his 
.Style after tins, are likened c to the .Scotch schoolmaster in 
SmoficL ho came to London to teach the pronunciation of 
? the English language, * which, to be sure, is not quire so whim- 
sical as making a French critic’s taste the standard of English 
style. Now, for our own parts, as we are tailed upon to choose, 
we have no hesitation in siding with the Scotch schoolmaster, 
rather than the French critics, being verily persuaded that the 
discovery, of a worse style than Mr Pinkerton’s is reserved for 
some distant age. 'Flic specimens which we have been obliged 
incidentally to give of this i pure and perfect ’ manner of wiit- 
, ing, are sufficient to make the lndcr acquainted with its merits. 
But Mr Pinkerton will have 4 ru nerous examples of bad style ’ 
from all who presume to censure him. (I. xxiv.) So we must, 
comply? and briefly indicate some passages of peculiar note. 

5 The first visitation of Greenland. ’ (HI. 3.) 4 The love of 

glory like the vast mechanical force of steam, another vapour. 1 
{Ibid. 86.) ‘ Even their authors cannot advance in the direct 

road tp the temple of fame, but stray into thickets and devious 
paths of quaint expression, where they often lose their health 
and reputation. They also often die of bombast and obscurity. ’ 
(III. 181.) We venture to doubt rhe accuracy of this last asser- 
tion. 4 The lake of Titica now ascribed to the viceroyalty of La 
Plata.’ (Ibid. 504?.) c The conjunct flood. ’ (513.) 4 Barbaric civi- 
lization. 9 (586.) 4 The soil displays a great variety of barren- 

ness! ’ (267.) 1 The brilliant plumes of the royal goose do not save 
it from destruction. ’ (608.) 4 Conspiracy timeously discovered. ’ 

(64*7.) 4 Numerous are our edible sea-fish.’ (I. 183.) 4 De- 

pendant on the secretaries of state is the state paper office at 
Whitehall.’ (Void. 50.) The pastoral effect of the fallowing de- 
script ton is striking. 4 The cows seem to have been originally 
from Holstein, and the utmost attention was paid to warmth and 
pleanliness, so that, even in summer, the Animals appeared in 
4he meadows clothed with ludicrous care.’ (f. 511.) The.-sub- 
jjjme is cultivated in the following high wrought passage. c The 
’* .Moskoestroem, 
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Moskoestroem, or jMalstroem, is a remarkable whirlpool off the 
shord of Norland,* which will involve boats, and even ships i , 
nay, the bellowing struggles of the whale have not always re- 
deemed him from the danger. ’ (I. 549.) The following sketch 
of the domestic occupations of a venerable patriarch well known ' 
to every critic, is rapid, but masterly. c Mistakes multiply, and 
an old hallucination becomes the father of a numerous progeny. ? 
(I. xii.) — c This edition has gained in perfection what it \o>t in 
delay. 9 (xvi.) With many other instances of one thing being 
said for the sake of sound, while a perfectly different thing is 
meant. 

Such are a very few of the specimens which every page of 
these volumes furnishes, to "make us dissent from c those foreign- 
ers eminently versed in the English language, * who rate so high 
our author’s ‘ purity of grammar and expression. ’ Something 
more than a journey to Paris, and an unshaken faith in his own 
perfections, is requisite to make Mr Pinkerton worthy of half 
the praises he lavishes upon his book, and it.s style. In truth, it 
was long ago observed by a shrewd judge, that good sense is the 
source of good writing ; and with that our author does not ap- 
pear to be ‘ considerably imbued. ’ 


Art. XII. An A i count of the Life and IF citings of James Beattie , 
LL.D. ialr Professor of At oral Philosophy and Logic hi the 
Aiarhchal College and University of Aberdeen : Including many of 
his original Letters . By Sir W. Forbes of Pitsligo, Baronet, 
one of the Executors of Dr Beattie. 2 vol. Ito. pp. 840. 
Edinburgh and London. I $06. 

TTTe cannot transcribe this title without some feelings of sad- 
' * ness, which we think will be participated by most of our 
readers. Nothing can be more melancholy than the dosing scene 
of Dr Beattie’s life $ and his amiable biographer inul scarcely 
given to the world this account of the sufferings and* virtues of 
his friend, when he, too, was called away from this scene of 
separations, and left society to lament, a loss at least as irreparable. 
The author of the Minstrel will of course be further known, and 
longer remembered *, but the moral fame of his friend will not 
be circumscribed, either by a narrow sphere, or a short duration. 
Over all this country, at least, his exemplary probity, and un- 
wearied 


* It is off the fhore of Norway. Norland, in profe , i$ a province 
Situated, not; on the North Sea, but On .the Gulph of Bothnia, 
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wearied beneficence, will not soon be forgotten ; and if this were 
the proper place for such a record, it would be easy for us to 
collect from facts, which are both recent and notorious, the ma- 
terials of an eulogium/for which poets and philosophers would 
be gainers by exchanging their laurels. 

It is not, however, with the personal merits, either of the au- 
thor or the biographer, that we are now concerned, but with the 
writings which they have given to the public 5 and of these, we 
are sorry to say, that our judgment is by no means so favourable. 
For what Sir William Forbes has written in these volumes, we 
can easily forgive him * but he cannot escape censure for much 
of what he has published. 1 In his own person he has said little j 
and that little he has delivered with so much apparent candour, 
tfttch a natural partiality, and such a total absence of all sort of 
offensive pretension, as would disarm a more ungentle criticism 
than any which we profess to exercise : — but he has filled two 
quarto volumes with the correspondence of his friend ; and pro- 
testing, as we have always done, against the multiplication of 
needless quartos, and the publication of ordinary epistles, we 
cannot avoid saying, that his book is a great deal larger, and a 
great deal duller, than we are bound to tolerate. 

The life of I)r Beattie is a tale that is soon told ; and could 
excite, perhaps, no great interest in the telling. His letters, 
again, which occupy at least nine tenths of the woik, can scarce- 
ly be considered as letters at all. With the exception of those 
very dull ones which relate to the business in which he vi as im- 
mediately engaged, — the printing of his books, and the advance- 
ment of his fortune, — they appear to us to be mere bit -5 of disser- 
tation, and fragments of criticism - 9 and might almost be mistaken 
for college exercises, or portions of lectures on rhetoric and belles 
Iettres. In this point of view, they certainly are not altogether 
without merit j for they are often neat, lively, and ingenious ; 
but they are totally destitute of the familiarity, simplicity, ami 
confidential directness of a private correspondence ; and, at the 
same time, are too trifling, superficial, and unconnected, to be 
of any value, when considered as miscellaneous speculations. In 
^hort, they contain no anecdotes or sallies of wit, — no traits of 
character, — -and no play of natural humour or fancy, to recom- 
mend them as letters ; and it is needless to say, that there can be 
no duller, or more unprofitable reading, than tw <5 thick quartos 
of slight criticism ami broken dissertation. There are other faults 
in the letters, too, which would have gained concealment from 
a more Impartial editor. There is a good deal of paltry conceit 
and ai$mosity towards his literary opponents, and something too 
Ino culation towards bishops and pious noblemej^qnd old ladies 
of.flak and fortune. 

Though 
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Though we have thus discharged our conscience, by Spying all 
the. ill we think of this publication, do not despair or being 
able to interest our readers by a pretty full account of its con- 
tents. The life and opinions of Dr Beattie, though they Cannot 
vivify two vast quartos, may still serve to animate a few of bur 
humbler octavos, and are really worth all the time we shall re- 
quire our readers to bestow upon them. We shall endeavour, 
therefore, to make a short abstract of the biography, and then to 
give some specimens of the letters which fill these volumes ; sub- 
joining, if we can find room, a few observations on die general 
merits and character of Dr Beattie’s productions. 

This eminent scholar was born, in Kincardineshire in 1735. 
His father kept a small shop in the village of Laurencekirk, andl 
rented a small farm in the neighbourhood. He was the youngest 
of six children *, and, after acquiring some Latin at the parish 
school, was sent to the university of Aberdeen in 1749. Here 
his expenses were in part defrayed by a bursary or exhibition, to 
which he was preferred upon public trial by the masters, and re- 
mained four years studying philosophy and divinity, with a view to 
the Scottish church. When his course of study was finished, how- 
no appointment of this kind was in prospect for him > and 


ever. 


he was glad to accept of the office of schoolmaster and parish 
clerk in the parish of Fordoun in 1753, where he continued for 
four solitary years, extremely poor, and utterly unheard of in 
the world, though he had begun to write verses, and had been 
personally introduced to two of our Scotish Judges, who resided 
occasionally in his neighbourhood. In 1758, he was appointed 
one of the ushers to the grammar school of Aberdeen, and began 
to obtain some distinction among the men of letters who com- 
posed that university. In 1760, he was appointed professor of 
philosophy, and continued to discharge the duties of that situa- 
tion till within a short time of his death. Aberdeen had at this 
time to boast of Dr Campbell, Dr Reid, Dr Gerard, and I)r 
Gregory, among its professors ; and the benefits which their new 
associate must have derived from their society, were rendered 
still more' invaluable, by the harmony in which they all lived 
with each other*, and the openness and familiarity with which 
they communicated their sentiments. In a kind of literary club* 
which met twice a month, they discussed freely all the topics ■ 
of literature and philosophy that occurred to any of them ; and k 
was in this society that all those speculations took their rise*, 
which have since made their names so familiar to all who read 
for instruction. In 1760, he published a small collection of 
poems, the greater part of which were left out of the subsequent 
editions $ and* in 1763* made his first visit to London,* where 

for 
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he does not seem to have had any acquaintance, except with. his 
bookseller, and $omc nameless Caledonians from his own district. 
In 176,7, he formed an acquaintance with the poet 3&ray, who 
was, at that time on a vi^if to the Earl of Strathmore, and became 
his dear friend and admirer for the short period of his after life. 
In' 1767, he married, and appears to have begun his Minstrel, 

. and his Essay on Troth. On the subject of the latter, there is 
f vn immense deal of epistolary dissertation between Dr Beattie and 
Ids literary friends ; and co»tainly there never was a work on 
which so much preparation and getting up were expended. It 
made its appearance in 1770 \ and as it had been diligently ex- 
. tolled and anticipated by all the orthodox enemies of scepticism, 
speedily acquired a greater reputation than any metaphysical 
>; ; work had attained, since the days at least of Bishop Berkeley. 

' It took amazingly with the bishops and masters of academies 
throughout England ; and prepared for the author a most graci- 
ous reception among all who had conceived a dread and detestation 
' of the Scottish philosophy. In 1771, he published the first canto 
of the Minstrel, which rose also into a rapid and less unaccount- 
able popular ilv. There is something ingenious, we think, though 
rather scholastic, jti his own remarks upon this poem, which we 
extract from a letter to Lady Forbes in 1772. 

« Again, your Lady (hip mult have obferved, that fome lentiments 
are common to all men ; others peculiar to perfons of a certain charac- 
ter, Of the former fort, are thofe winch Gray lias fo elegantly ex- 
preffed in his 1 Church-yatd Elegy 5 7 a poem which is univcifalJy un- 
derllood and admired, not only for its poetical beauties, but alfo, and 
perhaps chiefly, for its expreffing feuti merits in which every man thinks 
himfelf interetted, and which, at certain times, are familiar to all men. 
Now the feM intent* exprefled in the “ Minllrel, ” being not common to 
all men, hut peculiar to perfons of a certain call, cannot pofliblv be in- 
twdling, becaufe the generality of readers will not underhand, nor feel 
them fo thoroughly, as to think them natural. That a boy ftiould take 
pleafure in darknefs or u florin — in the noife of thunder, or the glare of 
lightning ; fliould be more gratified with lillening to rnufic at a diftance, 
‘than with mixing in the merriment occafioned by it ; fhould like better 
, to fee every bird and beafl happy and free, than to exert his ingenuity 
in deftroying or enf waving them — thefe, and fuch like fentiments, which, 
J think* would be natural to perfons of a certain call, will, I know, 
\ be condemned as unnatural by others, who have never felt them in them- 
felves,, nor obferved them in the generality of mankind. Of all, this I 
was fufBciently aware before I publHhed the 46 Minllrel, ” and, there- 
never expected that it would ’be a popular poem . } I. 1*05. 2C6. 

, ’What follows, however, as it partakes of anecdote, will pro- 
bably be more interesting to most readers. , 

* t find yoa are willing to fuppofe, that, in .Edwin, I have given 
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©illy a pifture of myfelf, as I was in bn) r younger days. I confefs the 
fuppofitfon is not grouridlefs. I have made him take plcafure in the 
icenes in which l took pleafure, and entertain fentiments iiinilar to thofe, 
of which, even in my early youth, I had repeated experience. The 
feenery of a mountainous country, the ocean, the iky, thought fulnefs 
and retirement, and fometimes melancholy objects and ideas, had charms 
m my eyes, even when I was a fchool-boy ; and at a time when I was 
fo far from being able to exprefs, that 1 did not uuderfUnd my own 
feelings, or perceive the tendency of frth purfuits and anufunents : 
and as to poetry and muflc, before I was ten years old, i. could play 
a little on the violin, and was as much matter of Homer and Viigil, as 
Pope’s and Drydcn’s tianilations could make me. ’ 1. 207 . 

Dr Beattie, it seems, had bestowed such intense labour in the 
composition of his .Ifasay, that his health was impaired by 
exertion ; and he now found it necessary to take a journey to 
the South, with a view to repair his exhausted spirits. He paid 
a second visit to London, accordingly, in summer 177 1 ; and 
having been introduced by hL friend Dr Gregory to the particu- 
lar notice of Mrs Montagu, immediately made hh. way to ail 
the distinguished literary society which the metropolis could then 
afford. As he was sufficiently learned, and free from most cf the 
prejudices foi which Scotchmen are usually disliked by the scholars, 
of the .South, he proved very generally acceptable in the circles to 
which he was introduced *, and was received into distinguished, 
favour by all the pious churchmen and orthodox nobility, who 
had been taught ro shudder at infidels and r Coptics. These ho- 
nourable connexions he tookYare to retain, by an assiduous and 
complimentary correspondence 5 and having reason to think, that, 
through their interest, some considerable addition might be ob- 
tained to hie untune, he returned again to London in 1773, with 
a view to solicit a pension, or some sinecure ph.ee under govern- 
ment. Here he lived fine with bishops and dutches:>ei> for se- 
veral months ; had Ins pictuie painted in allegorical triumph by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ; was admitted an honorary Doctor of Laws 
•at Oxford , and obtained the King’s wurauc for a pension of 
2001 . a year. Tie had also the honour of a private interview with 
their Majesties, of which he has left a long and most minute ac- 
count in his Diary. As few are permitted to look so near upon 
royalty, it may be amusing to some of our readers to see a part 
of this record. 

‘ At twelve, the Doctor and I went to the King’s houfe, at Kew, 
We had been only a few minutes in the hall, when the King and Queen 
came in from an airing, and as they pafled through the hall, the King 
called to me by name, and afked how long it was iince I came from 
town. I anfwered, about an hour. “ 1 (hall fee you, 99 . fays he, t( in 
a little. ” The Dodlor and I waited a coniiderable time, (for the King 

wa» 
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was bufy), and then we were called into a large room, furnifhed as a li- 
brary* where the King was walking about, and the Queen fitting itt a 
chair. We were received in the moft gracious manner poflihl%by both 
their Majefties. I had the honour of a converfation" with them (no 
body elfe being prefent but Dr Majendie) for upwards of an hour, on 
a great variety of topics, in which both the King and Queen joined, 
with a degree of cheerfulnefs, affability and eafe, that was to me fur- 
ptiltng, and foot) diffipated the embarraffment which I felt at the begin- 
ning of the conference. They both complimented me, in the higheft 
terms, on my “ EfTav, M which, they faid, was a book they always 
kept by them ; and the King faid he had one copy of it at Kew, and 
another in town, and immediately went and took it down from a fhelf. 
I {bund it was the fecond edition. w I never Hole a book but one, ” 
fa& his Majefty, “ and that was yours (fpeaking to me) ; I ftole it 
fiwh the Queen, to give it to Lord Hertford to read. ” He had heard 
that the fale of €t Hume’s Eflays ” had failed, fince my book was 
publilhed 5 and I told him what Mr Strahan had told me, in regard to 
that matter. He had even heard of my being in Edinburgh, latt fum- 
toier, and how Mr Hume was offended on the fcorc of my book. He 
afked many queitioi)3 about the fecond part of the ✓*« EfTay, ” and 
when it would be ready for the prefs. I gave him, in a fhort fpeech, 
an accoimt of the plan of it ; and faid, my health was fo precarious, I 
could not tell when it might be ready, as I had many books to confulr 
before I could finifh it ; but that if my health were good, I thought I 
might bring it to a conclufion in two or three years. - He afked, how 
long I had been in compofmg my “ EfTay ? ” praifcd the caution with 
which it was written ; and faid, he did not wonder that it had employed 
me Eve or fix years. He afked about my poems. I faid, thei e was 
only one poem of my own, on which I fet any value (meaning the 
w Minftrel^), and that it was firft publifhed about the fame time with 
the u EfTay. ” My other poems, I faid, were incorre£, being but 
juvenile pieces, and of little confequence, even in my own opinion. We 
bad much converfation on moral fubje&s ; from which both their Ma- 
jefties let it appear, that they weie warm friends to Chriftianity ; and 
fo little inclined to infidelity, that they could hardly believe that any 
thinking man could really be an atheift, unlcfs he could bring himfelf to 
bejieve that he made himfelf ; a thought which pleafed the King ex- 
ceedingly ; and he repeated it feveral times to the Queen. He afked, 
whether any thing had been written again ft me. - I fpoke of the late 
pamphlet, of which I gave an accoimt, telling him, that I never had 
met with any man who had read it, except one Quaker. This brought 
on feme diftourfe about the Quakers, whofe moderation, and mild be- 
haviour* the King and Queen commended. I was afked many queftions 
about the Scots univerfities, the revenues of the Scots clergy, their mode 
of pfayfog *nd preaching, the medical college of Edinburgh, Dr Gre- 
gory, (of whom I gave a particular chara&er), and Dr Cullen, the 
length of our vacation at Aberdeen, and the clofenefs pf our attendance 
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during thfe winters the number of ftud^tt^bat attend^ my WStojsa, my 
mode of le&uring* whether from notes, or completely written* j 

about Mr fi^me, and DrRobertfon, and %or<J Klirooul), and fc^Atdi* 
biihop of J§0rkf &c. &c. &c. His Majrfly aitc^d what t thought of 
my new acquaintance, Lord Dartmouth ? X fatdi theie wa$ fometbiflg 
in his air and manner, width t tlvought not only ngierable, hut enchant** 
mg, and that he feemed to me to be one of the heft of men ; a fentl* 
ment in which both their MajefUes heartily joined. « They fay that 
Lord Dartmouth is an enthullaft, ftud the King ; u but furely he 
fays nothing on the fubjeft of religidfb but what every Chriftmu tn&y* 
and ought to fay. ** Ho aiked, whether I did not think the Englifti 
language on the decline at prefont ? I anfwered in the affirmative * 
and the King agreed, and named the u Spv,&ator ” as one of the belt 
ftandatds of the language. When I tafd him that the Scots 
fometimes piayed a quaitcr, or even half art hour, at a tune* he ailmg’ 
whether that did not lead them into repetitions ? I faid, it often did. 
« That, ** faid he, <e I don’t like in prayers ; and, excellent as our 


liturgy is X think it foxnewhat faulty in that reiped. ” I. 2<58*jt. 

While honours and emoluments were thus acuunuUting ag- 
round him, it is rather amusing to notice the tone in which the 
worthy Doctor speaks of the persecutions and suftorings ho h $$ 
to undergo from the malice o t his enemies. Some of Mr Hume’s 
admirers had spoken contemptuously of his metaphysics ; and ae- 
thers had found fault with the needless acrimony and invective 


with which he had enlivened his argument. This, we think, h 
the full extent of the calamities which his real in the good esatuo 
had brought upon him & and yet he speaks as if no martyr of old 
had ever encountered more dreadful injuries ; and spirits hitifoSeif 
up to eixduie them, udth an air of magnanimity wmch is reatiy 
ludicrous. % 

‘ I have alwa>s fortfeen, 5 fays be* * and ftill forefee, that t Ihall 
have many reproaches* and cavil*, and fneeify to encounter ? but t afn 
prepared to meet them. t to not affiamed of my caufe, * &c. 

And in another pjace,—- 

* What I have avowed, I am ihli ready to avow hv the face of any 
man on earth, or any number of men ; and I ffiaH never ceafe to 
fo long as tlw Deity is pleafrd* 5 Ste. — ‘ As to obloquy, 1 June had a 
fhare of it as largo as any private mm X know ; a ad I think I ha\e 
borne it, and can bear it, with a degree of fortitude of which I need 
not be aftiam&d. * 4 

In the- hixd of the year 111 it 3 there proposal for tr uirf^r** 
ring Dr ■Boa*# tb ^ie. X7w*x0f ^fiSdinbargh, which lie d$r 
tiu? <*£*4 enemies wfccfefa^ 

e^utyrshed in tjK tfo* 

he toluivo 

WAiVi )*$? *' * 1» * s at* 
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are about thirty pages of auxipHa e&boiatf correspondence on thfa 
- t^bieiJt-ydrfcfe Ji^frate, m/k th#^ tfeo£*#fcive fee^^ripjgt 
w^MM'iippatftwice of a nfnflw$Mhel& Ww si 
'that Kh1|^«fefthft.es be- engeadilSrd between, sei£|ev« 

-tnifti&sity, with' no better 1 " grounds of' appf^eft^oh"than we 
Have already mentioned^ Dr Beattie - writes-— ' 

* £»en if my fortune were as narrow, &c, f would fbH incline to re- 
main it»' ; qtfi*t where I ate, ryther than, by becoming a member of the 

of Edinburgh, place Mifeff teUbia the reach of thofe who have 
SKSR'ptetifed to let the world know that they do not wi/h me well,— - 
rtet that I’ base any rea&n tO-pfed their enmity, * &c. * My caufe is 
tfc good) that'he who efponfea it ca» never have occafion to be afraid of 
any man. ’* * >. 

fofolfHeh'ad acttiafty beep in danger of poison or stillettoes, he 
hot have u sett other language. He proceeds afterwards, 

' “* As they ate Angular enough to hate me for having done iny duty, 
'arid for what I triift (with Cod’s Help) I find! never ceafe to do, ( I 
«SbH for endeavouring to vindicate the catafe of truth, with that veal 
Which fo important »• caufe requires), 1 could never hope that they would 
live ynth me on thofe agiceahle terms on which 1 defire to live with ail 
gpod men, ’ &c. , 

Amlin another epistolary dissertation On the same subject, he 
SdtlS, with iosne rcdbfeUce to the members of the Edinburgh U- 
plvctsity, yhlch we are persuaded was Without Foundation, — 

* I ihould diffikeiveTy much to live m a fociety with crafty perfons, 
who would thihk it fot their intereft to give me as much trouble as 
jrofiihle ; unlefs t had reafbn to think that they had conference and ho- 
nour fufftcieut to retrain them from afper&ng the innocent. * 

' 'f'hsese are among the tilings which a piore judicious partiality 
would haXfe led an editor to suppress, but which are of use to the 
tyodpe, ‘as they enable him, both to estimate and to balance the 
mnqu iltfied praises which if is in the nature of that character to 
Jhestow. 

In a short time after this, however, Dr Beattie declined an- 
chor offer, upon principles which do him more honour than 
itb&ao assigned for his refusal to come to Edinburgh. Several 
Efots -had been given h,m tit the advantage he might expect from 
|Utjg orders in the Church of Ewgknd ; and ml 1774 , an offer 
jwsf ffade him of a smaMving fa DondtshSre* with the prospect 
f sdfedy promotion. » This benefice^was duly worth 1601, y and 
: k nut to be wondered that, the offer waa injected. In the 
However, X 
tench haf 










helhs bmgpi&fat sotoe^1brat^c|^4 w$b 

y^W and tittil^ity* m nvw Hk* wfcote extremely to 

lib ii DUt l^w^tolay the greater. 

them before our readers* in his awn Wotds^ After quite 
gratitude and COttt^l&neut ^ the , occasion required, he goes on 
tossy,* , / >. ' 

4 I wrote the «* Effay oh Truth,/* With the certain ptolp*& of fcijf- 
feg many enemtes t , with very faint hopes of attra&ing the public atten- 
tion, and withoutCany views of advicing my fortune. 1 publifoed Jfc» v 
however, becaufe l thought it might probably do a little good# by 
bringing to nought, or at lead lefehing the reputation of, that Wretch* * 
fed fyftertx of fceptical philofophy, which had made a mod alarming 
progrofs, and done incredible mifchief to this country* My enemies 
have been at great pains to reprcfept my views, & that publication, 
very different ; and that my principal, or only motive wis, to make a 
book, and, if poflible, to raid; myfelf higher in the world* So that, Jf 
I were now to accept preferment in the clutch, I Ihould be apprehenfiVe 
that I might ftrengtben the hands of the gainfayer, and give the world 
fome ground to believe, that my love of truth was not quite ft) ardent, 
or fo pure, as I had pretended. 

4 Befides, might it not have the appearance of levity and rnflncerity, 
and, by fome, be conftrued into a want of principle, if I were at thefe 
years (for I am now thirty-eight), to make fuch an important change 
in my way bf life, and to quit, with no other apparent motive than that 
of bettering my circum dances, that church of which I have hitherto 
b£en a member ? ff my book has any tendency to do good, as I flat* 
ter myfelf it has, I would not, for the wealth of the Indies, do any 
thing to counteract that tendency f atid I aiti afraid that tendency Ought 
in fome meafure be counteracted, (at leaft in this Country), if 1 to 
give the advfrfary the leaft ground to charge me With intonfiftency. 

It is true, that tne fotcd of my lekfonings Cannot be really affected by 
my charafter ; ttuth is" truth, whoever be the fpeaket : but even tfuth 
itfelf becomes lefs fe%e&a$ffei When fpoken, or fuppofed to be fpokdn, 
by tofimsere lips* * 

* ltdms alfo been hinted td the, by feveral perfona of very found 
judgment* thktvwKat 1 have written, of may hereafter write, in favour 
of religion, has a chance of being more attended 4o, if, I continue a 
layman, tfmhif I were to become a clergyman. Nor am t without ap* 
prehenfions (though fome qf my friends think them 31-fodnded} ttm f 
' from entering fo We in life, and from fo remote a prdvfoce, into 
Church of England, fome degree of ungracefulnefs, particularly in mri- 
nunciatk)% might adhere to my performances in public, fuffidepf Jb- 
Jtnder them fell plealing, and comtrtpnmrfy kfr trfeful \ t 
, kklmftU Sw the ftqpQdr h he Mucked by Sk Fi 
long wij&pk lUtd ; and pa dw$t consulted ms $K» 
as e^cthaliy disappointed that testless 
by making n^tfMwer fo his attabfe. We cannot atfeiwe, hoWU* - 
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metf of the style "of orthodox*', cphtempt and asperity, , with 
IrfHuch he is pleased to speak ’man, at least Jhjs equal kt 
point of sirtctritjr and good ifitetifion, and unquestionably ids sU* 
pericrf III science/, * *• ■* 

* All my friends fieee, * he fays, * have been urging me not to an- 
JVerhifti ; and have told me, what I know is true, thatms work cannot 
pdffi&ty do me any harm $ that it has been little read* and will foOn be 
t^rgot^ch'; and that he is a man of that fort, that it as even creditable 
|on tnojul and religious fubjtfis $ leaft) to have "him for an adver- 

k After this, there is but vefy little incident of any sort in Dr 
Beatfle’s life. He published one volume sof Essays in 1776', and 
mother in 1783 ; a little treatise on the evidences of Christianity 
& \ and the outlines of his academical lectures in 1790. 

jphe was veiy unfortunate in his family. His wife became the 
victim of the most dreadful of all distempers, hereditary insani- 
ty \ and his two sons, who were all his children, died successive- 
ly after they had attained the age of manhood. The eldest, to 
whom he was 0Xti empty partial, had been conjoined with him in 
his professoisbup , and he never effectually recovered the shock 
which his spirits sustained from this disaster. Even before this, 
however, the situation of his wife, and his own precarious state 
of health* had sunk him into an habitual depression, which ho 
strove to dissipate by frequent excursions in the country, and vi- 
sits to those friends by whom he was regarded with the gieatcsf 
partklity. A good part of the second volume is filled with the 
htytory of these joumtyitfgs, and of the feelings which they were 
intended to relieve. To Sir William Forbes he writes — 

4 The fmallnefs of my honfr, and the delicacy of Mrs B.’s nenes, 
Which cannot bear the leaf! noife, will not allow me to have any com- 
WBW with me ; and the confcquenCe is, that there are only two houfes 
p tt the town to Which I am ever invited. * In &&> I have not dined a- 
l brpa4,hiore tl#n twice thefe three months, ‘ Now that I am able to go 
the college again, rny bofuicTs theie gives me feme araufemCrit 
through the day ; but aft the ldng evening I fit alorie, trying fometimes 

f rirfd and fotnetimes to write, except now and then when I give ipy 
wieflbfc in VtyMi This muft in the end have very bad effbas upon 
faalth and Ipmts ; and, therefore, it la ho wonder that I long to 
" % ‘ " * * * ‘ land of fnend. 




, . , paid a vi$it to his 

Wteus, then Btehep of Chester, at h& ^residence of 
and has $oVel| descriWd both, the situation, 
if ^sublishriW^ of tm fenuty,* that we ? thihfe k 
lhg;to most readers t6 perii$ehis account of than, 
i* deBghffufty about faym % tuB tm$~ 
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ing the foiith, stout a mile from Coxteatfo,, My. windows &tojfand ^ 
profpc$, extending fouthward about twelve uftks, and from ^{ttq 
notlefs, Iipppofe, than forty. In this whdle fpace I do 
fmgle fpeck of ground that is not in £he* lugneli degree cultivated i fp*; 
Coxheath is not in fight. The lawns in tfye neighbourhood, the hop- 
grounds, the rich verdure of the trees, and their endtef> vaiiety, for#* 
a fce^ery fo pi&urefquc and fo luxuriant, that it is not eafy to fancy 
any thing finer, i Add ta this the cottages, churches, and villages, rif- 
ing here and there among the trees, and Scattered over the whole coun- 
try ; clumps of oaks, and other lofty trees, difpofed in ten thoufand 
different forms, and fome of them viiible in the hon/.on at the difUncc 
of more than ten miles ; and you will have fome idea of the beauty of 
Hunton. The only thing wanting is the murmur cf running v. afar ; 
but we have fome ponds and dear pools that glitter through the tuw, 
and have a very pleafing c£fo&« With abundauce of IhaJe, We have ns* 
damp nor fenny ground : and though the country l6uks at a ditfcanui 
like one continued grove, the trees do not prefs upon us ; indeed, I do* 
not at prefent fee one that I could wifh lemoved. Theie is no voatf 
within light, the hedges that overhang the highways being very high t 
fo that we fee neither travellers nor carriages, an l nuked haidly any 
thing in motion } which conveys fuch an idea of peace and quia, i 
think I never was confcious of before ; ai.d form* a moll linking co*u- 
trail with the cndlefs noife and reliefs multitudes of Ficcadilly . ’ if*. 
142. 

* Our hour of breakfaft is ten. Immediately before it, the Lifbpp 
calls hia family together, prays with than, and gwu> them Ins i.ltffmg 1 
the fame thing is conllantly done after fupper, when we part fot the 
night. In the intervals of breakfaft, and in the evening, when ttore itr 
no company, his lordfhip fometimes reads to m in fome entertaining' 
book. After breakfail we Ccparate, and amufe ouifclm, as we think: 
proper, till four, the hour of dinner. At fix, when the weather ij fair, 
we either walk, or make- a villt to iome of the clergy or genii y in the 
neighbourhood, and return about eight. We then have mtuic, in which’ 
I am forry to fay, that I am abnoft the ouly pcrfoimer, I have got a 
violoncello* and play Scotch tunes, and peiform Handel's, Jackioifs, 
and other fougs, as well as I can ; and my audience ia very willing i<> 
to pleafed. The bilhop and Mrs Porteus are both fond of mulk*. 
Thefc mulkal parties are often honouied with the company o( the ac- 
complifhed and amiable Lady T wifden, of whom I gave you fome ac- 
count m my lad . 9 

t So much for our week-days. On Sundays, at eleven, wc repair to 
church. It is a fmall but neat building, with a pretty good ting of file 
tolls. The congregation are a ft out, well-featured fet of people, clean 
and ne^ iu thetr drefs, and mod exemplary in the decorum witlj wfuiih 
they pertorm the feveral partp of public worihip. As we waUSnp the 
area to tto biftopV Jpew, they all make on each fide a profou^obei- 
faftce i and the facto as We return. The prayers are very well read by 
Mr Hill the curate, and the biihojv preaches. I need not tell y6u now, 
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l^ecimfe I think I you bafojN& tfeftt JJifhqp Forteu* i% in m?y opi*. 
nfoft, the heft p^i*&h£r, in refpe& hdfc&of compofi'tion awfcof 
]( have ever he^rd. Ip this capacity* indeed, he fe um'vs^% admired*, 
and many of the gently come to hear him from the neighbouring wa* 
rjfhes. After evening fervipe, during- the fumtfter months* hie lordmipr 
generally delivers from his pew a catechetical lefture* addmffcd to the 
children, who for this purpofe are drawn up in a lino before him along 
the area of the church, in thefe le&ures, he explains to them, in the 
fimpkft and cleared manner, yet with his. ufual elegance, the funda* 
mental and effential principles of religion and morality ; and concludes 
with an add'efs to the more advanced in years. This mfotution of tho 
bishop* s I greatly admire, ’ EL 145^-14^. 

Such society, qnd such occupations, must unquestionably have 
been jnedieiua) to a fnind wounded as Dr Beattie’s now was ; 
but after the death of his favourite son, even tliose remedies 
were unable to sooth him. He went to London indeed after- 
wards ; but was unable to interest himself in any thing but de- 
votional exercises. He talks a good deal about nib disti esses in 
these letters ; but his style is so correct and apparently elaborate, 
that he says little that is interesting. Almost the only passage 
that struck us was, where he mentions that his ill health pre- 
vented him from attending Handel’s commemoration ; and adds, 
in allusion to his son's musical performances — -* But perhaps this 
was no loss to me. Even the organ of Durham was too much 
for my feelings. It brought too powerfully to my remembrance 
another oigan, much smaller indeed, but more interesting, which 
I can never hear any more . 1 He bore up, however, tolerably 
well, till the sudden death of his only remaining child in 17 ^ 6 . 
He has given a plain and very affecting account of this calamity, 
and the effect it produced upon him, in a letter to Dr Laing. 

* His delirium, which was extremely violent, ended m a It ate of fuch 
apparent tranquillity, that I was congratulating myfelf on the danger 
being over, at the very time when Dr ***** came, and told me, in 
his own natoe, and in that of the other two phyftcians that attended 
Montagu, that he could not live many hours : this was at eleven at 
night, and he died at &ve next morning. I hope I am lefigned, as my. 
<3uty requires, and as I wifli to be ; but I have palled many a bitter 
hour, though on thofe occafions nobody fees me. I fear mj reafon is 
a Kttle diford^red ; for I have fometimes thought of late, elpecially in 
a^artomrog* that Montagu is not dead, though I feem to have a remem- 
brance of,a dream that he is. This you will fay, what I myfelf be- 
lieve, is a fymptom not uncommon in cafes ftmijar to mine* and that I 
ought by a|l i^eaijs to go from home as foon as I can# I wUJi do fq 
wmp* the weather becomes tokrablje. Inclination would chaw me to 
3 pfetet$*|ad ; but the intolerable road forbids it, and I believe I muff go 
jbutfWJUrdf where, the roads are very good : at lcaff I hear fo. 
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* Being now chitdlefs, by the will of Providence, (in which I truft l 
acquiefce), I have made a new fettlement in tny fmall affaira* only 
particular of which that needs to be mentioned at prefent is# that the 
organ, buut J by ifcy eldeft fon and yotf, is now yours* 

* I am much obliged to the kind friends who fympathke with me. 
Montagu was indeed very popular wherever he went. His death was 
calm, resigned, and unaffectedly pious ; he thought himfdf dying from 
the firft attack of his illnefs. *< I could wifli, ” fold he, “ to Jive to 
he old, but am neither afraid nor unwilling to die. ” II. 31a 311. 

Sir William Forbes has likewise described the effects of this 
calamity, in a manner which does honour to his feelings. 

* The death of his only furviviug child, completely unhinged the 
mind of Dr Beattie, the firft fymptom of which, ere many days had 
elapfed, was a temporary but almoft total lofs of memory refpe&fog his 
fon. Many times he could not recollcflk what had become of him ; and 
after fearching in every room of the houfe, he would fay to his niece, 
Mrs Glennie, “ You may think it ftrange, but I muft afk you if I 
have a fon, and where he is ? ” She then felt hcrfelf under the painful 
neceffity of bringing to his recollection his fon Montagu’s fufferings, 
which always reftored him to reafon. And he would often, with man> 
tears, exprefs his thankfulnefs, that he had no child, faying, u How 
could 1 have borne to fee their elegant minds mangled with madnefs I ** 
When he looked for the laft time on the dead body of his fon, lie faid, 
<6 I have now done with the world : 99 and he ever after feemed to a 6 l 
as if he thought fo. For he never applied himfelf to any fort of ftudy, 
and anfwered bat few of the letters he received from the friends whom 
he mo ft valued. Yet the receiving a letter from an old friend never 
failed to put him itt fpirits for the reft, of the day. Mafic, which had 
been his great delight, be could not endure, after the death of his 
eldeft fon, to hear from others ; and he diftiked his own favourite 
violoncello. A few months before Montagu's death, he did begin 
to play a little by way of accompaniment when Montagu fung : but 
after he loft him, when he was prevailed on to touch the violoncello, he 
was always difeontented with his own performance, and at laft feemed 
to be unhappy when he heard it. The only enjoyment he feemed to 
have was in books, and the fociety of a vefy few old friends. It is inv 
poffible to read the melancholy pi&ure which he draws of his own fi- 
tuatioii about this time, without dropping a tear of pity over the for* 
rows and the fufFerings of fo good a man thus feverely vifited by affiio 
lion . 9 II. 307. 308. 

It is scarcely necessary to pursue this melanchoJ} narrative any 
further. His spirits were never restored, and his health conn*, 
nued gradually to decline, till, in 1799, he was struck with p&l* 
sy, which affected his speech a fid memory *, and, after being 
duced to a state of permanent insensibility, by repeated 4paCs$ 
<rf the' same disease, at last expired in June 1803. ^ 

We should n6w proceed to lay before our reader 5 * somtf spieCi* 
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mens . of those epistolary composition^ which filftbe groats part 
Of the volumes* ? They are almost: all, as we We already imt- 
gtatetVof die nature of dissertations \ and most of them disser- 
tations on trite subjects. The critical remarks, we think, are 
uot in genial worth extracting : they are for the most part safe, 
sound, and common opinions of common authors* Virgil, Lu- 
cretitift,' .Tasso, Ariosto, Fenelon, Ossian, M^tastasio, Rousseau, 
Richardson, Armstrong, Young, and a dozen more as to whom 
the ‘public opinion has fluctuated as little, are characterized and 
decided on with as much minuteness and solemnity of method, 
jis if theV names had never been heard of in literature ; and, 
frmp all that we can perceive, Dr Beattie is just of the common 
\^ay of thinking on those subjects, and writes sometimes prettily, 
and. sometimes tediously, in exposition of it. At all events, 
what he writes bears no sort of resemblance to familiar letters ; 
and he very seldom submits even to conterfeit that style by any sen- 
tences of easy introduction. One epistle begins, 1 I promised to 
giye you my opinion of the Hcnriade,’ Another, 4 I have just been 
reading Tasso . 3 And a thiid, ( I betook myself lately to the 
reading of Caesar ; * — which striking and appropriate introduc- 
tions are followed by long disquisitions on the peculiar merit of 
those respective performances, very much in the manner, and spi- 
rit of what we must infallibly meet with from any given lecturer 
on rhetoric. We scarcely think our readers would thank us lor 
retailing any of this criticism. It will be more in favour of Dr 
Beattie, that they should peruse the following disquisitiou on 
public and private education 5 — a topic which, trite as it is, is 
judiciously treated, we think, in the following epistle. 

/ Could. mankind lead their lives ‘in that folitude which is fo favour- 
able to many of our mol virtuous afTe&ions, I fhould be clearly on the 
tide of a private education. But moll of us, when we go oiit into the 
world, find difficulties in our way, which good principles and Innocence 
afdne will not qualify us to encounter ; we mud have fome addrefs and 
knowledge of the world different from what is to be learned* iu books, 
p we fliall foOn be puzzled, difheartened, or difgufted. The founda- 
tion of this knowledge is laid in the intercourfe of fchoolboys, of at 
of young men of the fame age. When a boy is always under the 
dif^oit of a parent or tutor, he acquires foch a habit of looking up 
advice, that he never learns to think or adf for himfelf ; 
hiftjrnetft^ry is excrcifed, indeed, in retaining their advice* but his in- 
veht&n is filtered to languid), till at Jail it bccorper totally inactive, 
'tfekno^a, perhaps, a great deal of hifiovy orfder»c£y but he knows 
pdt how to condud himfelf on thofi: eve^chariging emergencies, Which' 
n utesi nd too numerousitd be comprehended in any fyftcifr of 
it aftouifhed at the; mod comitfon appearances, ahd v d’}fi* 
with thfe tnofl trifling (becattfe tmexpefted) obSadesy raff* fa* 
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»« often at his wit'« end, where a hoy of nwsfch lefa knowledge, {ft# more 
experience, wod{d irt&aiftly deyife a thoufend expedients* * '> *' 

* Another mdonv&uence attending private education, 13 the fbpprefr 
fmg of the principle of emulation, without vfchich it rarely happeritf 
that a boy profccutes his ftudies with alacrity or fuccefa. I have heaapd^ 
private tutors complain, that they were obliged to have recourfe to 

terv or bribery tb engage the attention of their pupil 5 and L need nbt 
oblerve, how improper it is to fet the example of fuch practices before 
children. True emulation, especially in young and ingenuous minds, is 
a noble principle j I have known the happieft efle&s produced by it i C 
never knew it to be productive of any vice. In all pubhc fchoola it is, 
or ought to be, carefully chtrifhed, * — * I fhaU only obferve further, 
that when boys purfue their ftudies at home, they are apt to contract 
cither a habit of i die n eft, or too clofe an attachment to reading : the 
foimer breeds innumerable dtfeafes, both in the body and foul ; the lat- 
ter, by filling young and tender minds with more knowledge than they 
can either retain or arrange properly, is apt to make them fuperficial 
and inattentive, or, what is worfe, to ftrain, and cojdVipiently impair, 
the faculties, by overfiretching them, X have known fcveral inflauces 
of bmh. * 

* The g^eat inconvenience of public education arifes from its beirtg 
dangeioiu to morals. And indeed every condition and period of hu- 
man life is liable to temptation. Nor will I deny, that our innocence, 
during the lirft part of life, is much more leeure at home, than any- 
where elle j yet even at home, when we teach a cettam age, it is not 
perfectly fecure. Let young men be kept at the greauft diliance from 
bad company, it will not be eafy to keep them from bad books, to 
which, in thefe days, all perfona may have eafy acccfs at ill times. 
Let us, however, fuppofe the heft ; that both bad books and bad com- 
pany keep away, and that the young man never leaves his parents* or 
tutor's fide, till hie mind be well futnifhed with good principles, and 
himfelf arrived at the age of iefk£hon and caution ; yet temptation* 
mull come at laft j and whin they some, will they have the t«h» ftreogth, 
becaufe they are new, unexpe&ed, aud fuiprifmg } I fear not. The 
more the young man j‘3 (urpriled, the more apt will he be to lofe hi* 
pretence of mind, and confequently the lef > capable of felf-government. 
Bclides, if his paffions are ftiong, he will be difpoftd to form compa- 
rifons between hit* pall Hate of rellraint, and his prefent of liberty, Ve- 
ry much to the disadvantage of the former. His new alfociatea will 
laugh at him for his icfervc and precifenefs ; and his unacqualntarice 
with their manners, and with the world, as it will render him the moro 
obnoxious to their ridicule, will alfo difqualify him the more, both /or 
fupjportiflg it yd|h dignity, and alfo /or defending himfelf againft it* ^ 

* A> kept by himfelf at home* is never well known* evftt 

by his patents 1 becaufe he is never placed in thofe circumftance^hich 
alone $f^ua}Iy**o roufe and iptereft his pafTions, £nd eonfe* 

gently to ma%ef 4 tin charter Appear, His parents, therefore, or tu* 
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t pw* never knowhtaweak 64 p* opr *rii*W pa&icujar tfivices or cautions 
h& flqi» 4 fi moftV^W of) whereas, ff he ha 4 attended puWic fdtod* 
and mvagted irt the amufements and porfmts of his equals*, hb virtues 
nod hit vice* would have been difclofing tbcmfelves every day ) and h It 
teachera would have known what particular precepts add examples it 
wtfri» 0 ft expedient to inculcate upon him* Compare thofe who have 
had a public education with thofe who have been educated at home ; 
and fywifi be found, in fe&, that the latter are, either in virtue or 
inf talents, fuperjor to the former. I fpeafe, Madam, from obfervatiort 
Si well as from attending to the nature of the thing* * I, 

the following remarks upon the fecondnfight, and other fttper^ 
ftitbns of the Highlands, we think we have feen fomewhere dfe* 
vf c e%tr*& thm now from a letter to Mrs Montagu, and think 
they afford a favourable fpecimen of the author's powers of dif- 
fttfe, eafy* and descriptive iliuftration* 

* l have been told, that the inhabitants of fome parts of the Alps do 
tdfo lay claim to a^fprt of fecond. fight : and I believe the fame fuperfti* 
lion. Or fodfctbtng like it, may be found in many other countries, whete 
the face of nature, and the lolitary life of the natives, tend to imprefs 
the imagination. with melancholy. The Highlands of Scotland are a 
pifkure(<^«r, but gloomy region. Long tra&s qf folitary mountain® 
covered with heath and rocks, and often obfeored by raid j narrow vai- 
lies* thinly inhabited, and bounded by precipices that refound for ever 
with, the fill of torrents ; a foil fo rugged, and a climate fo dreary,' as 
to admit neither the awufements of pafturage, nor the cheerful toils of 
agriculture ; the mournful dafhing of wave® along the friths nud lakes 
that every where interle& this country ) the portentous foundb, which 
every change ot the wind, and every iricreafe and diminution of the wa- 
ters, is apl tO'raifc in a region full of rocks and hollow cliffs and ca- 
verns ; the grotesque and ghaftly appearance of fuch a Iandlcape, espe- 
cially by the light of the moon ;-r*obje£fcs like theft dtffufe an habitual 
gk&m 0 vct the fancy, and give it that romantic caft* that difpofes to in* 
ventioo, and that melancholy, which inclines one to the Fear of unfeert 
things ami unknown events* It is obfervable too, that the antient 
Scot lift* Highlanders had fcarce any other way of fupparting them- 
Mhs, than by hunting, fiflung, or wai ; profeffioos, that are continually 
ixpohd to the moft fatal accident*. Thus, almolt every circumttance 
in their lot tended to roufe and terrify the imagination* Accordingly, 
poetry is uniformly mournful ; their mode melancholy and dread* 
filh and their fuperftitions are all of the gloomy kind. The fairies con- 
fined their gambol* to the Lowlands t the motmtaicts were haunted with 
grants and angry gbofts* and funeral proceffiona, and other prodigies of 
dfrefubjjnport* That a people, befet with fpeb real and imaginary bugs* 
beat^hould fancy thrmielves dreaming, even when awake, of corpfe*, 
mt^graVeS) at?d coffin*, and other temblethings, teems naibril enough \ 
|>«tf that their vjfions ever tended it* 'any real or uftfM*d$»wery* i atfc 
inclined to doubt - 9 I. 221-222. 

Of 
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Of the fame degree and fort of merkare the foltotadn^ claries 
bn the credit due to voyagers repotting marvellous fi&ljhjtf to 
chara&er and planners. ' 

* When a* European arrives in any reibqtepaft of the globe, thd ; p«^ 
tives, if they know any thing ' of bis country, will be apt to form "|ii 
favourable opinion of his intentions, with regard to their liberties $ ‘if 
they know nothing of him, they will yet keep aloof, on account of his 
ftrange language, complexion, and accoutrements* In either cafe he ha# 
little chance of undemanding their laws, manners, and principles of ac- , 
tion, except by a long refidencc in the country, which would not fuit 
the views of one traveller in five thoufand. He therefore picks up a 
few fttange plants and animals, which he may do with little trouhle or 
danger ; and, at his return to Europe, is welcomed by the literati, as a 
philofophic traveller of moft accurate observation, and unqueftiooahle 
veracity. He deferibes, perhaps with tolerable exa&ncfs, the f bjls, 
plants, and other irrational curiofities of the new country, which pro* 
cures credit to what he baa to fey of the people ; though his accuracy 
in deferibiog the material phenomena, is no proof of his capacity tto ex- 
plain the moral. One can eafily dig to the root of a plant, bnt it ts not 
lb eafy to penetrate the motive of an action ; and till the motive of an 
a&ion be known, we are no competent judges of its morality ; and in 
many cafes the motive of an a&ion is not to be known without a moll 
intimate knowledge of the language and manners of the agent. Our 
traveller then delivers a few fa&s of the moral kind, which perhaps he 4 
does not underftand, and from them draws Come inferences fuitabie to 
the talle of the times, or to a favourite hypothefis. He tells its of at 
Californian, who fold hid bed in a morning, and came with tears it* hi# 
eyes to beg it back at night ; whence, he very wifely infers, that the 
poor Californians arc hardly one degree above the brute* in undertfond* 
ing, for that they have neither forefight nor memory fnfficient to direft 
their conduct on the moil common occafionfs of life. In a word, fchey 
are quite a different fpecies of animal from the European ; and it is a 
grofs miftake to think, that all mankind are defeended from the fame 
fitft parents. But one needs not go fo far as to California, in queft of 
men who fecrifice a future good to a prefeui gratification. In the me- 
tropolis of Great Britain one may meet with many reputed Chriilians, 
who would a& the feme part for the pleafurc of caroufing haM-a-day in 
a gin- (hop. -Again, to iUu ft rate the fame important truth, that man is 
a beaft, or very little better, we are told of another nation, on the bank# 
of the Orellana, fo wonderfully ftupid, that they cannot reckon beyond 
tbe number three, but point to the hair of their head, whenever they 
would fignifya greater number ; as if four, and four thoufetid, were t6 
them equally inconceivable* But, whence it comes to pafe, that thefe 
peopfe are capable of fpeech, or of reckoning at all, even fo far as 
three, is fe difficulty, of which our hiftorian attempts not the fofStion. 
But till helhall fotve it, I muft beg leave to tell him, that the outf half 
of hi# tale edntradifts the other aa effectually, as if he had told us of * 

, people 
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people who were £b weak as to be incapable of bodily exertion, arid 

r i, that he had feen one of them lift a ftone of a hundred weight. * 
391.94V ‘ 

Tturfe are fair fpecimens of what k beft in the volumes before 
u$. Sometimes he, is (till more elaborate and ingenious ; and at- 
'tadfcs his female cor refpon dents with this kind of familiar writing.! 

* Wh*t is tfie rcafon, Madam, that the poetry, and indeed the whole 
jphrafecdo^y, of the eaftern nations (and l believe the fame thing holds 
ofalb uncultivated nations) is fo fall of glaring images, exaggerated mc- 
taphors, and gigantic deferiptions ? Is it, becaufe that, in thofe coun- 
tries, Where art has made little progrefr, nature fhootfl forth into wilder 
magnificence, and every thing appears to be conilru&ed on a larger 
fcafe i Is it that the language, through defeft of copioufnefs, is obliged 
to adopt metaphor and fimilitude, even tor exprefling the molt obvious 
fentiments ? Is it, that the ignorance and indolence of fuch people, un- 
friendly to liberty, difpofes them to regard their governors as of fuper- 
natural dignity, and to decorate them with the molt pompous and high- 
founding titles, the frequent ufe of which comes at laft to infeft their 
whole convention with bombaft ? Or is it, that the paflions of thofe 
people arc really ftronger, and their climate moie luxuriant ? Perhaps 
a{l thefe caufe* may confptrc in producing this tfFc£L Certain it is, 
that Europe is much indebted, for her ftyle and manner of competition, 
to her ancient authors, particularly to thofe of Greece, by whofe ex- 
ample and authority that Ample and natural di&ion was happily efta- 
blilhed, which all our fctft authors of fuccCeding times have been ambi- 
tion* to imitate. I. 234 235. 

TKefe queries, however, were addreffed to the ingenious Mrs 
Montagu ; and feem to have been very much to her tafte : at kali 
{"he its polite enough to anfwer in the fame ltyle, and has rather 
the belt of the battle we think. This is her refponfe. 

* You afk me why the eaftern nations arc, in their poetical compoli- 
%l fo full of glaring images, and exaggerated metaphors j* One rea- 
fon, I prefume, is, that they are little addi&ed to write or read piofe. 
Fr&ton and bombaft are called h PMur,.i(i the French language : the 
marvellous is affected in poetry more than* in profe $ exaggeration is a 
road to the marvellous. The firil paffage from hieroglyphic reprefenta- 
tion to imitation by words, muft naturally be by images. The Greeks, 
by a certain fubtilty of parts, and the popular character of the phdofo- 
jpfytftj addi&ed themfelves greatly to metapbyfld* ; this, baniftied from 
the jearoed the gr offer images. They cultivated all the parts of ihe- 
tdrfc; thence grew prccilion, and confcqueotly the figurative ftyie be- 
came left in ufe ; words acquired certain* and exaft fignification \ and 
gpcr'ates* the beii and moft modeil of men^would inculcate the maxim* 
hate impudence, without delineating an eagle* a^c? ucpdile, 
'a'^l^orfe, and, a fim, as the Egyptian fag.es had ^bne,. ta -teach it, 
J^fariy of the high- pompous and high-founding titles you take n(4 kfof, 
*** € *& een pn»ct«i are verbal, trarifl'ations of the fyinboli of re- 
.. ■ pi 
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gal power, executive juftice, &c. As to Hamer, we knotfdfetk about 
him ; he Teems xp paint exa&ly from the life, as our Shakefpeif$ did* 
and as the firft-rate geniuses will always do, where there are not efta* 
blifhed laws of criticifm, to which they mutt bend, and which fet fcjra 
pattern and mode to work by. You will find iEfchylus an hieroglyphic/ 
cal, fymbolica!, allegorical writer ; fiis works fmeli of Egypt, and this, 
mythology of his country. Sophocles Taw that the historical mufe of 
Herodotus was admired ; he therefore takes a more middle flight be- 
tween hiftory and poetry. Euripides finds his countrymen ftiii more 
refined, and is a moral philofopher, as well as poet. He writes to So- 
crates, and the difciples of Socrates. Something of the pomp and 
luxury of an Afiatie poet’s deferiptions certainly arifes from the wealth 
and plenty of his count! y, and the difplay of gold and jewtls, and the 
perfumes, See. in the palaces of the great. Ofiun exaggerates only the 
ftrength ami valour of his heroes, and the beauty of his womertV As 
poetry profeffes to pleafe and furprife, it will always embellifli and mag- 
nify. I. 241-43. 

This is marvellous fine, we pwn, and very satisfactory. All the 
billets-doux , however, of those learned correspondents, are not quite 
so lofty. Sometimes they condescend to be sentimental, and to tell 
pretty stories ; and then, no doubt, they arc still more ridiculous. 
Thus Dr Beattie tells a silly anecdote of somebody having seen a 
pigeon perch on the head of Shakespeare’s statue at Stratford ; to 
which Mrs Montagu replies, by observing, that * any bird might 
have been a symbol of Shakespeare, — the gravity and deep thought 
of the. bird of wisdom,~the sublime flight of the 'eagle to the 
starry regions,’ See. ; and Dr Beattie, unable to drop 4 the pret- 
ty incident, ’ as they tenderly cdl it, rejoins in the following 
passage, which is of a quiet and mawkish stupidity, we think, 
equal to any thing that ever fell from the pen of Richardson’s 
female correspondents. 

4 I have not yet feen the verfes on Sbakefpeare and the dove. One 
thing l am certain of, which iff, that they will contain nothing To much 
to the purpofe, or fo elegant, as what you have foul on the occafion, 
in profe. You juilfy itmark, that any bird of chara&er, from the 
eagle to the fky-Iark, from the owl to the mock-bird, might fymbolize 
with one or other of the attributes of that universal genius But do 
not you think, that his dove-like qualities are among thr.fe on which 
he tionv reflefts with peculiar complacency ? And l think it could 
fhown, from many things in his writings, that he refembled the dove, 
as much as the eagle. 9 I. 394. 

We are compelled to notice some other faults in these letters* 
of a still more serious nature. We allude to the habitual assen- 
tation and exaggerated compliments with which the author sterns 
to have addressed all his wealthy or celebrated correspondents ; 
and to some Other occasional traits of meanness which suit very ill 
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%kh the lofty pretensions which he now and then makes to inde- 
k pendence. 

We have n6 objection to sprightly compliments to a lady, — 
though she should be opulent and stricken in years, — provided 
thdy are delivered with that light and careless air which give.^ 
them grace and propriety *, but such elaborate douceurs as occur in 
the following letter to Mrs Montagu, look too much like adula- 
tion, and are humiliating fo all the parties concerned. 

1 * Yoilr laft letter, of the 5th Jtn»e, reached me after I bad been 
fcmte days at Peterhead, endeavouring, by the ufe of the medicinal 
waters of that place, to (hake off this hideous mdifpoiition. But from 
that water I did not receive half fo much benefit, as from the very 
agreeable accounts you gave me of your health and fpiriis. I congra 
tulate you, Madam, and myfelf on your recovery, and I earneftly pray 
it may be permanent. 

4 Your description of Tunbridge- wells is fo very lively, that [ think 
myfelf preftnt in every part of it. 1 fee your hills, your cattle, your 
carriages, your beaux and belles blended together in agreeable conftifion. 

, % am delighted while I fympatbize with the feelings of thofe, whofe 
imagination is refrefhed and amufed, by the pleafing ineongi nines of 
the feene, and whofe health and fpirits are redored by the frefhnefs of 
the air, and the virtues of the fountain. But what interefts and de- 
v lights me mod of all, and more than words can exprefs, is, that by the 
eye of fancy 1 behold you, Madam, looking around on this feene with 
an *fpe&, in which all your native benignity, {prightlinefs, and har* 
morty of foul are heightened, with eveiy decoration that health and 
? cheerfulnefs can beftow. * 1. 228-9. 

4 Your moft obliging and mod excellent letter, of the 14th current, 
bore the impreflion of Socrates on the outtidc, but judgment, better 
than that of Socrates, fpoke within. He, if l mill, ike not, piqued 
himfdf on having conftantly refided in Athens, and ufed to fay, that 
he found no inftru&ion in floors or trees*, but yon. Madam, better 
/killed in the human heart, and more thoroughly acquainted with all 
its fublimer affe&ions, do juftly confider that quiet which the country 
affords, and thofe foothing and elevating fentiments, which u rural 
fights and rural founds 99 fo powerfully infpire, as neceffary to purity 
the foul, and raife it to the contemplation ot the firft and greatdl good. 
Yet* 1 think, you rightly determine , 9 &c. I. 287*~8. 

„ After thin, the reader will not be surprised to find him toil- 
ihg her, ( My models of English are Addison, and those who 
Write like Addison, particularly yoursef Madam, and Lord Lyt- 
$eton. * All this* however, would have been much mere toler- 
able* if it had only been a commerce of mutual flattery, in which 
botWparttes were on an equal footing; but it appears clearly, 
thsttMrs Montagu sometimes paid this praise in more substantial 
<©in \ and that Beattie thanked her for it with a lowliness which it 
grieves us to sec- iu a man of letters who was so independent of 

patronage. 
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patronage. Mention is made, more than once, of he*; pecuniary 
benefactions to him and his family ; and in the following para- 
graph, he has degraded himself to the condition qf a starving 
pedagogue. * How shall I thank you, Madam, for all your good- 
ness r Your refusal to accept of any indemnification for the ex- 
pense of my advertisements, is a new instance ! I am ashamed* 
and know not what to say. Dii tibi — et mens sihi com da recti % 
pram i a digna ferant ! * 

There are worse traits of the same kind in the hook. When 
he was soliciting his pension, the Dutchess of Portland, who had 
never seen him before, asked him to accept 1001. \ he did not 
take it indeed \ but, instead of resenting the insulting offer of 
charity to an established professor, he appears to have declined 
it with many thanks, and ever afterwards to have regarded the 
Dutchess with uncommon veneration. Samuel Johnson, when 
he was starving on fourpence a day, would have rejected the 
alms with disdain. The most humiliating of atl these stories, 
however, is one about a subscription which I^ady Mayne, and 
some of her friends, had set on foot for a splendid edition of 
his Essay, by which they thought a considerable sum might be 
raised, in case his application to Government should prove un- 
successful. After it was crowned with success, and the pension 
obtained, it appears that the subscription was allowed to languish* 
and Dr Beattie was even directly warned by some of his friends* 
that it would have an appearance of great meanness, and be dis- 
graceful to his character, if it were still allowed to go on. The 
Doctor, however, would not agree to drop it. lie wrote a long 
letter in answer to this remonstrance, setting forth, that it was a 
private thing, and not projected by him, but by his friends * that 
he thought it honourable to him, &c. &c. v and, at last, finding 
that this did not satisfy his more scrupulous correspondent, he 
wrote to Lady Mayne, requesting, that since such misconstruc- 
tions existed, i no entreaty should be used to draiv in subscribers , 
and that they who make objections should not be solicited a se- 
cond time ! * If he had been begging for a widow and eight or- 
phans, he could not have made a more pitiful concession. 

We are less offended with the silken courtesy of all his addresses 
to the bishops and well beneficed clergymen of England, in whose 
palaces and parsonages he takes his repose, and the dexterity with 
winch he selects fbr them those topics on which he must have 


known that the flattery of a Scottish philosopher would be mostac* 
ceptahle. We, for our own parts, are still so national, that it takes 
all our charity to believe that he could be quite sincere in' hi$ praises 
of the pulpit eloquence of England, and his decided preference of 
their plan of academical education to* our own. r I be most amusing 
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of all his complimentary productions, however, are the sentimental 
Mfe-lettert. which he addresses, in great numbers,?!® the Dutchess 
yf Gonkn, for ten or twelve years of his life. H'e cautions her 
against her excessive love of solitude, and her passion for moon- 
light wanderings and pensive contemplation, — enlarges upon the 
dangers of indulging in extreme sensibility,— and exhorts her to . 
moderate her pa&ion for Young’s Night Thoughts, and her ami- 
able anxiety for her husband and children ! 

We have great indulgence for the vanity of an author; and 
therefore, we say nothing of the manifold false judgments 
which Dr Beattie here passes in his, own favour; but we cannot 
quite so easily forgive the affected contempt with which he pre- 
tends to Speak of those who were, ranged against him in contro- 
versy, and the impatience with which he allows even his own as- 
sociates to give them credit for any sort of genius. He is very 
angry with Dr Reid and Dr Campbell, for treating Mr Hume as 
a writer of distinguished abilities, and is quite cut of humour 
with Dr Robertson, for praising the eloquence and accuracy of 
Voltaire, and paying some compliments to Gibbon and Rayiv.il 
for himself; he openly avows, that he detests the principles of 
those infidel writers, and c despises their talents. ’ This would 
scarcely go down, we should imagine, even among the blue stock- 
ings of Montagu house ; and certainly is not calculated to pro- 
duce any very favourable impression of the author’s judgment or 
sincerity. As ho has borrowed the whole of his philosophy from 
Dr Reid, he might have submitted to take his opinion of the ta- 
lents against which it was directed ; and really should not have let 
Miss Hannah More and Lord Lyttleton persuade him that he was 
entitled to talk with contempt of the genius of Hume and V oltaire. 
With the same supercilious scorn for his infidelity, he has a 
girlish admiration of Rousseau, and places him, as a moral phi- 
losopher, in the same class with Bacon and Montesquieu. He 
had too tender a heart ! he says, to be a confirmed infidel, and 
was led into scepticism by the bad company which he kept at 
Paris ! The perusal of these letters, in short, has not often ex- 
ulted our ideas of Dr Beattie’s intellectual attainments ; and has 
certainly brought to light some flaws in his moral character, 
which his friends would have acted more discreetly in allowing 
to ctescend to oblivion. ' 

. We have not left ourselves much room to estimate the general 
merits of his various publications ; but, as they are all analyzed 
and extolled in the work before us, it is necessary, before dis- 
missing it, to say something on the subject. "• * • 

• The work which makes the greatest figure, and was certainly 
tlje first foundation of the author’s celebrity, is- the ‘ Essay .on 
' . . - 2 - the 
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the Nature and Immutability of Truth, * on which such unmea- 
sured praises ambestowed, both by the present biographer, and 
bjr all the authtfe% male and female correspondents, that it is with 
difficulty we cart believe that they are speaking of the perform- 
ance which we have just been wearying ourselves with looking 
over. That the author^ intentions were good, and his convict 
tion sincere, we entertain not the least doubt ; but that the me- 
rits of his boob have been prodigiously overrated, we think, is 
equally undeniable. It contains absolutely nothing, in the na- 
ture or argument, that had not been previously stated by Dr Reid 
in his Inquiry into the Human Mind ; and, in our opinion, in a 
much clearer and more unexceptionable form. As to the merits 
of that philosophy, we have already taken occasion, in two se- 
parate places, * to submit our opinion to the judgment of our 
readers \ and, after having settled our accounts with Mr Stewart 
and Dr Reid, we really do not think it worth while to enter the 
lists again with Dr Beattie. Whatever may be the excellence of 
the common-sense school of philosophy, he certainly has no claim 
to the honours of a founder. He invented none of it ; and it is 
very d 9 ubtful with us, whether he ever rightly understood the prin- 
ciples upon which it is rested. It is unquestionable, at least, that 
he has exposed it to considerable disadvantage, and embarrassed 
its more enlightened supporters, by the misplaced confidence 
with which he has urged some propositions, and the fallacious 
and fantastic illustiations by which he has aimed at recommend- 
ing them. 

His confidence and his inaccuracy, however, might have been 
easily forgiven. Every One has not die capacity of writing philo- 
sophically y but every one may at least be temperate and candid ? 
and Dr Seattle's book is still more reman kablc for being abusive 
and acrimonious, than for its defects in argument or originality. 
There are no subjects/ however, in the wide field of human spe- 
culation, upon which such vehemence appears more groundless 
and unaccountable, than the greater part of those which have 
served Dr Beattie for topics of declamation or invective. 

His first great battle is about the re.J existence of external ob- 
jects. The sceptics say, that perception is merely an act or af- 
fection of the mind, and consequently might exist without any 
external cause. It te a sensation or affection of the mind, indeed, 
which consists in the apprehension ami belief of such external 
existences 5 but being in itself a phenomenon purely mental, it is 
a niere supposition or conjecture to hold that time afe any such 
existences/* by whose operation it is produced. It is impossible, 
therefore, to bring any evidence for the existence -of material ob* 
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jouts * and the bttkf which & admitted to bo idsepitfablr from^ 
<ict ot perception, c an never be waived as suehMideace. -The 
whotq question 1$ about the gtmnfabi this belxS^f&ttd not about 
exigence; and the phenomena of dreaming atrid.madnc^ even 
gjtfte o\ peri mentally* that perception, as characterised by belief, 
win 7 e\r»t where there h no external object* Dr Seattle answers, 
ihor Dr ll/dd, that the n»tie c\ivicm« % of thi* instinctive and itide- 
dnuetiblc WK'i in the i chilly of exterml objects, is «i complete 
and su&cieht proof of their reality \ f hat nature meant u$ to be 
satisfed with it ; and that wl < i«mn call it in question, without 
punning ^nfo sh£ greater ,tbsuidndes, 

Thh* ** tiu whole depute, ami a pietty comet summary of the 
s a£gJim!i* upon both stdds ot the question. Bi&t is there any tiling 
heir that could justify the calling of names, or the violation of de- 
corurh among tatc disput mts ? The question is, of all other ques- 
tion-* tlur -an b& toq:y.i<teeU the most purolv wd entirely -peciih- 
Uve, arid obvtomb' dwnrrecteu fu *n any practical or moial eon- 
sequwees, A trot what ih r^lty has wi it ten on the subject, it 
ujovjt h* 3 a press ?md w dfu! tdl.u y tt> pretend that the conduct ol mea 
-van he in tlVe sm dhM. deqiec afPctcd by the opinions they f entcr- 
tal« ibeutt the cv ttcnce or non existence of matter. The system 
Vthivh maintains the htti r, leases all our sensations awl percep~ 
lions uniirjyire \ and entire ; andixith* by these, and by these 
only, th \t our conduct h» guided, it is evident that it can never he 
.dtered by the adoption of that system. The whole dispute is a- 
oout the ctu\c or Gt/£*n of oui perceptions •, whkli the one party 
ascribes to the actum of external’ bodies, and the other to the in- 
ward development at some mental energy. It is a question nf 
puye cuiiosity ; it never can be decided-, and as its decision is 
perfectly indifh icnt and immaterial to any practical purpose, so, 
it, might have been expected that the discussion should be con- 
ducted without virulence or abuse. 

^ T}i# next grand dispute is about the evidence of memory, 
T5ie ,ccptici will have it, that we are sure of nothing but our pre- 
sent sensations ; and that, though these are sometimes character- 
ised by an impression and belief that other sensations did formerly 
v/e can have no evidence of the justice of this belief, nor 
a*$y certainty that this illusive conception of former sensation, 
which we call mommy, may not be an eripnal affection of our 
rfoipds. The orthodox philosophers, on the other hand, main- 
that the instinctive leliancC we have on memory is complete 
.aid satisfactory proof of its accuracy ; that it is absurd to ask 
of the grounds of 4his belief $ and tliafc we cannot caH it in due* 
tion without manifest inconsistency. The same obsetvatfeni 
which were made on the argument for the existence of matter, apfjfy' 
\1§q to thi» epatromsv. It i$ purely spw&KiTe, md 
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appiicntioii to ah-jr practical tonclusio^ sceptics do not de- 
ny that they r^ember like other people^ and, Consequently,! that 
they have ait ifraestructible belief in past events or existences. 
All the question is ahotit the origin, or the justice of this belief 
whether it arise from such events having actually happened before# 
or from somb 1 Original affection of the thind, which is attended 
with that iftipfession. 

Thfe argument, as Commonly stated by the sceptics, leads only 
to a negative dr sceptical conclusion; It amounts only to this, 
that the present sensation, which we call memory, affords no evi- 
dence of past existence ; and that for any thing that can be proves 
to the contrary, nothing of what we remember mat/ have existed. 
We think this Undeniably true $ and so w£ believe did Dr Beat- 
tie. He thought it alscT very uselesss \ and we agree with him : 
but he thought it very wicked, and very despicably silly j and there 
we cannot agree With him at all. It is a very pretty and ingeni- 
ous puzzle, — affords a very usefhl mortification to human reason, 
— and leads us to that state of philosophical wonder and perplex- 
ity in which we feel our own helplessness, and in which we 
ought to feel the impropriety of all dogmatism or arrogance in 
reasoning upon such subjects. This is the only use and the on- 
ly meaning of such sceptical speculations. It is altogether un- 
fair, and indeed absurd, to suppose that their authors could ever 
menii positively to maintain that we should try to get the better 
of any reliance on our memories, or that they themselves really 
doubted more than other people as to the past reality of the things 
they remembered. The very arguments they use, indeed, to 
show' that the evidence of memory may be fallacious, prove, com- 
pletely, that they relied implicitly on the accuracy of that faculty. 
If they were not sure that they recollected the premises of their 
reasoning, it is evidently impossible they should ever have drawn 
their conclusion. If they did not believe that they had seen the 
books they answered, it is Impossible the^ should have set about 
answering them. 

The truth is, , however, that all men have a practical and 
irresistible belief both in the existence of matter, and in the 
accuracy of memory ; dnd that no sceptical writer ever meant 
or expected to destroy this practical belief in other persons* 
All that they aimed at Was to show their own ingenuity, 
and the narroW limits 'of the human Understanding, — to point 
out *t icuriou^ distinction between the evidence of immediate 
consciousness, and that of perception or memory,— and to 
shew that there Was a kind of logical or argumentative possibility, 
that the'dbject^ of the latter faculties might have no existence. 
There never was any danger of their persuading men to distrust 
their senses or theft* iftemory •, nor can they bo rationally suspect* 
* N 2 * cd 
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<ni of such an indention ^ 'oiithe .contraT^ they necessarily took 
f pt granted the instinctive and indestructible beli^|ar which they 
dRbtind it so difficult to account/ \ Their whole rdifeenings consist 
of an attempt tQ explain that adtfiitted fact, and to ascertain the 
grounds upon which that belief depends* In the end, they agree 
with tlieir adversaries that these grounds cannot Ire ascertained : 
and the only difference between them is, that the adversary main- 
tains that they need no , explanation ; while the sceptic insists that 
the^ want of it still leaves' a possibility that the belief may be fal- 
lacies, and at any rate establishes a distinction in degree be- 
tween, the primary evidence of consciousness, which it is impos- 
sible to distrust "wilhouf $ contradiction, and the. secondary evi- 
dence of perception and memory, which may be clearly conceiv- 
ed to be* erroneous. 

To this extent, >we are clearly of opinion that the sceptics, 
are right ; and though the value of the discovery certainly is 
as sfnall possible, we are just as well satisfied that its 
consequences ' are ’ perfectly harmless.' Their reasonings are 
about us ingenious and as innocent as same of those which 
have been employed to establish certain strange paradoxes as to 
the nature of motion, or the infinite divisibility of matter. The 
argument is perfectly logical and unanswerable ; and yet no man 
in his senses- can admit the conclusion. Thus, it can be strictly 
demonstrated, that the swiftest moving body can never ^overtake 
the slowest which is before it at the commencement of the mo- 
tion; or, in the words of the original problem, that the swift- 
footed Achilles could never' overtake a snail that had a few* yards 
the stair of him. The reasoning. upon which this valuable pro- 
position is founded, does not admit, we believe, of ahy direct 
confutation *, ;ind yet there are few, we believe, who, upon the 
faith of it, would take a bet as to the result* of such a race. The 
sceptical reasonings as to the mind lead to no other practical con- 
clusions ; and may be Answered or acquiesced in with the same 
gdod nature. ■ 

Sndh, however, are the chief topics which Dr Beattie has, dis- 
cussed in this Essay, with a vehemence of temiper, and an impo- 
tence of reasoning, equally surprising and humiliating to the 
cause of philosophy. The subjects we have mentioned occupy 
tlie/greater part of this Essay, and are indeed almost, the only 
dfies to which its title at all applies.' Yet - we think it must be 
already apparent, that there is nothing whatsoever in the dec** 
trines he opposes, to call do wn hii indignation, or; to justify his 
abuse. That there arc other doctrines in some of the books 
'^hich'lie haS aimed at confuting, whfeh would justify the ipoat 
irealqus opposition of every friend to religion, we Readily admit * 
but theSe hate no* necessary; dependence oh the general specula- 
tive 
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tive scepticism^ which we have now been alluding, and will 
be best refutedtlbiy those who by all that general reasoning entire- 
ly out of consideration. Mr Hume’s theory of morals, which, 
when rightly understood, we conceive to be both salutary and 
true, certainly has no connexion with his doctrine of ideas and 
impressions } and the great question of liberty ^nd necessity, 
which Dr Beattie has settled, by mistaking, throughout, the power 
of doing what we will, for the power of nvi/litig without motives, 
evidently depends upon considerations altogether separate from 
the nature and immutability of truth. It has always appeared to 
us, indeed, that too much importance lias been attached to the- 
ories of morals, and to speculations on the sources of approbation. 
Our feelings of approbation and disapprobation, and the moral 
distinctions which arc raised upon them, are facts winch no theo- 
ry can alter, although it may fail to explain. While these facts 
remain, they must regulate the conduct, and a fleet the luppim^: 
of mankind, whether they are well or ill accounted for by tin. 
theories of philosophers. It Is the same nearly with rcgaul to the 
controversy about cause and effect. It docs not appear to u^ that 
Mr Hume ever meant to deny the existence of such a relation, 
or of the relative idea of power. He has merely given a new 
theory as to its genealogy or descent ; and detected some very 
gross inaccuracies in the opinions and reasonings winch wore for- 
merly prevalent on that subject. 

If J)r Beattie had been able to refute these doujihie*., we cannot 
help thinking that he would have done it with more temper and 
moderation } and disdained to court popularity by so much ful- 
some cant: about common sense, virtue and religkm, and his con- 
tempt and abhorrence for infidels, sophists, and mer.iphy.su ians ; 
by such babyish interjections, as c fy on it 1 fy on it ! ' — such tri- 
umphant exclamations, as, * say, ye candid and intelligent ! ’ — or 
such terrific addresses, as, ( ye traitors to human kind I ye mur- 
derers of the human soul ! * — * vain hypocrites ! perfidious pro- 
fligates ! 9 and a variety of other embellishments, as dignified a a 
original in a philosophical and argumentative treatise. The 
truth is, that the Essay acquired its popularity, partly from the 
indifference and dislike which has long prevailed in England, as 
to metaphysical inquiries j partly from the perpetual appeal which 
it affects to make from philosophical subtlety to common sense ; 
and partly from tire accidental circumstances of the author. It 
was a great matter for the orthodox scholars of the south, who 
knew little of metaphysics themselves, to get a Scotch professor 
of philosophy to take up the gauntlet in "their behalf. The con- 
tempt with which he chose to speak of his antagonists was the 
very tone which they wished to be adopted j and, some of them, 
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imposed on by the confidence of his manner, an| some resolved 
to give it all chances of imposing on others, thej^oined in one 
clamour of approbation, and proclain^ed a triumph for a mere 
rash skirmisher, while the leader of the battle was still doubtful 
of the victory. The book, thus dandled into popularity by bi- 
shops and good ladies, contained many pieces of nursery elo- 
quence, and much innocent pleasantry : it was not fatiguing to 
the understanding ; and read less heavily, on the whole, than 
most of the Sunday library. In consequence of all these recom- 
mendations, it ran through various editions, and found its way 
into most well regulated families ; and, though made up of such 
stuff, as we really believe no grown nun who had ever thought 
of the subject could possibly go through without nausea and 
compassion, still retains its place among the meritorious per- 
formances, by which youthful minds are to be purified and invi- 
gorated. We shall hear no more of it, however, among those 
who have left college. 

We turn with pleasure from Dr Beattie’s philosophy to his 
poetry ; though this is by no means of the highest order, '['here 
is a degree of tenderness and solemnity in some passages of the 
Minstrel, that recommend it irresistibly to all good minds ; and 
some specimens of large and animated description, which belong 
to the higher order of poetry : but there is, in general, an air of 
feebleness and constraint, both in the diction and conception, 
that continually destroys the illusion of inspiration, and, instead 
of the fine enchantments of fancy, show's us the laborious artist, 
with all hh> scholastic tools about him, exhausting himself in vain 
efforts of imitation. There is throughout a miserable barrenness 
of invention, much disjointed and misplaced composition, and 
innumerable patches of silliness, pedantry, and vulgarity. 1 1 is 
other poems are scarcely deserving of notice. The Battle of the 
Pigmies and Cranes is by far the best versified 5 and shows a 
freer use of poetical language than any of his other compositions* 
The Hermit is also very smooth ami mellifluous; the odes and 
elegies are laborious reading j and the pieces in which he has 
aimed at pleavSantry, are beyond all endurance abominable. The 
later editions of his poems are improved by the omission of 
much trash j but a reader of any nerves must still lpok w ith hor- 
ror on a volume, which may assail him on its opening with such 
verses as these. 

* A Spaniard reach’d the moon, upborne by get ft* ; 

(Then firft ’tyvas known that fhe was made of cheefe.) 

A fiddler, on a fifti, thru* waves advanc’d ;• 

He twang’d his catgut, and the dolphin danc’d. 

Hags ride on bropipllicks - heathen on clouds : 

Ladies, on rams and Lulls, have dar’d the floods. 


Much 
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Much faiiftM' the ffu?£ Jack Giant driller wqn? ; 

And Foi^natus* hat is iatr/d much tr^uv. 

Such veft|c]es were qommoq otp;$ no fifoubt ; 

But modern vtufemeu njuft e*tm trydgfc oa foot. 9 ; " v *V‘ ; 

It is us a writer of essays critical' *dul , philological, th.$t'Hv,b 
think Dr Beattie most uniformly cxcelienr. There is much a? 
muteness, neatness, and delicacy in many of thcMc p."ru>tmatuv*»:' 

They are written in a very plea 1 mg and popular style gnumdb’ 
elegant, and always perspicuous and flowing, His judgment of 
authors is commonly Correct and car, did i his- •iihi Jtrationii lively 
and amusing-, and his praises bestowed whh conridonble ele- 
gance and felicity of expression. There .is’ much more originality 
in those works, than in any of his other productions and though 
occasionally feeble and affected, they &oririe him, we .think, to 
the praise of the most pleasing and ingenious writer on the 
Bettes Lettres of his day. By an extraordinary fatality, they are 
less heard of than any of Ins other writings ; and his reputation 
is commonly rested, we must think very injudiciously, upon per- 
formances, wh?ch must ultimately take tlunr station ir. the third, 
and fourth ranks of literary excellence. 


Art. XIII. A Letter on the Abolition of the Stave Trade, addressed 
to the Freeholders and other Inhabitants of Yorkshire. By W. 
Wilber force Esq. 8vo. pp. 396*. London. Cadcll Sc Davies. 
1807 . 

Tt Is with very sincere pleasure, that we congratulate our read-. 
** ers on the final ami complete triumph of the great Cause, so 
often pleaded in this Journal and which we have had the satis- 
faction of bringing forward, upon every lawful occasion, from 
the commencement qf our undertaking to the present day. * Of 
late, indeed, conceiving that the merits of the question were suf- 
ficiently known, we have only noticed such new matter as oc- 
curred from time to time j and having thus followed the progress 
of the abolition historically, our labours would be incomplete 
were we to pass over the present opportunity of bringing this 
great subject once more before our readers, happily in its very 
Ja$t stage, and, we may be permitted to hope, for the last time. 
The interesting publication of Mr Wijberforce, the distinguished 
leader in the contest, was the last work of any note that appear- 
ed before its termination. As such, it claims our attention*, pre- 
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vipus to the remarks with which we purpose to e|ose our humble 
efforts in this department. „ M 

Mr Wiiberforce has exhibited, in the shape or an address to 
his constituents, a very full arid faithful view of the whole argu- 
ments which boar upon the question of the slave trade. He 
takes it up in Africa, and describes at length the evils which this 
nefarious traffic has entailed upon that continent. He examines 
minutely the grounds on which his adversaries have disputed the 
evidence of the abdlitionists ; exposes the misrepresentations 
which have enabled to blind and to mislead the public up- 
on these points $ and shows, by a full discussion of the proof, 
mot only that it preponderates on the side of abolition, but that, 
when rightly sifted, its whole weight lies there. By a similar 
examination of the evidence, relating both to the middle passage 
and the West Indian branch of the subject, he extends his conclu- 
sions, to those points also ; and handles, in detail, and with irre- 
sistible force, the various arguments, whereby the abolitionists 
prove, from the mouths of the slave traders themselves, that the 
prosperity of our marine, and the safety of our colonies, require 
the extinction of the traffic, as plainly as those common feelingi 
of humanity and justice on which it has been a constant out- 


rage. 

To aflert that, in the courfe of this expofition, our author has 
not adduced many new arguments, or even many novel illuitrations 
of his fubjedl, would be only to remind the reader, that Mr Wii- 
berforce is here repeating in print what he has by his parlia- 
mentary labours already laid before the country. We have learned 
thefe things from him upon former occafions, otherwife we fhould 
prize them for their novelty as much as for their importance. 
Vet great talents will every now and then throw new light, even 
upon topics which their own efforts had long ago rendered trite. 
And, fo much more inexhauftible is a man’s genius than the mod 
eXtenfive fubje£t to which he can apply it, that, when new fa&s 
and arguments are no longer to be found, after nineteen or twenty 
years of conftant difeuffion, we (hall find him ftriking out fome 
trappy and unexpe£ted view of the moll familiar things. This 
we have frequently experienced in perufmg the traft now before 
us* It not only gives a luminous ftatement of all the known ar- 
guments for the abolition, with a careful expofition of the evi- 
dence on both fides, but it contains feveral happy allufions and 
remarks, which diffufe a new light over fome of the belt known 
*mtts Of the queftion, and make us for a while forget that we had 
teen them before. 


We confider this publication- as valuable in another point of 
y^W T Mr Wilberforce is certainly one of the mod eloquent 
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fpeakers of whom, alas ! our fenate can now hoaft. TJis pam- 
phlet is a written fpeech ; and, with moft of the defers, retains 
many of the beauties which eminently diftinguifh his otatoty. 
His ftyle is eafy and flowing ; rather clear than eondenfed ; alto- 

S ther free from bombaft, and, indeed, from any ornament of a 
Ife tafte ; never failing to reach what it attempts, though it may 
not often point at the higheft marks ; varying with the nature of 
the topics, and, from being fo natural, void of what is called 
• manner;* almoft always animated, and its ftrength chiefly im- 
paired by want of correcting and curtailing. It is the manner of 
one who has written little and fpok^n much, who has always 
ftudied his fubjeCt more than his oratory, who now makes a fpeech 
to his amanuenfis, and has it printed without a careful revifal. 
Such, indeed, we prefume to be, in a good meafure, the fail ; 
and, even if verbal criticifm were not out of the queftion on this 
occafion, the unavoidable* hafte in which we conceive the pam- 
phlet mult have been prepared, would be an ample excufe for 
many more inaccuracies than we have difcovered in its compofition. 

We (hall extract one or two paflages which ftruck us in the 
perufai, — premifmg that little more than the merits of the ftyle 
can be eltimated by any fuch fpecimcns ; for the chief excellence’ 
of the work confiits in the acutcnefs with which the evidence is 
commented upon, the uniform foundnefs of the authors views, 
both on his own fubjeit and on queftions incidentally conne&ed 
with it, and the unabating vigilance which he {hews in taking up 
every little point that comes acrofs him, and turning it to his ob- 
ject, without breaking down the body of his argument. Thefe 
things can only be judged of by a perufal of the whole tra£L 
The livelinefs of manner, by which he keeps our attention awake 
for an unnoccflary length of time on a very beaten fubjetfc, may 
be feen in fuch paftages as the following. 

After citing various ftatements from Mr Long’s Hiftory of Ja- 
maica, to prove that this author viewed the negroes as a race of 
men radically inferior to the whites, he continues, 

* Such is Mr Long's portrait of the negro character; fuch was the 
ftate of contempt into which the whole race had fallen, in the eftrma- 
tion of thofe who had known them chiefly in that condition of vvretch- 
eifnefs and degradation into which a long continued courfe of fla very 
had deprefted them. Can any thing (hew more clearly, with what Itrong 
prejudices againlt the negro race, the minds not only of low uneducated 
men, but of a Weft Indian, whofe authority i3 great, and whofe name 
Hands high among his countrymen, were, forae years ago at lead, infedL 
ed t Consequently they prove with what fpirit and temper, even well- 
informed men, among* the colonilta, entered on the consideration of the 
various queftiortS involved in the large and complicated difeuflion con- 
cerning the abolition of the Slave Trade. 

< Bqt 
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* But the fubjeft » of the very firft importance in another view $ for, 
it i&a truth fo clear,' that it would b£ a mere wafte offline to prove it 
in detail— that our eft [mate of the intelle&ual and moral qualities, of 
the natural apd acquired tempers, and feelings, and habits,' of any daft 
our fellow creatures* will determine our judgment a« to* what is neceffary 
to their happineft, and ftill more as to the treatment they may reafqn- 
ably claim at our hands. Now let it be remembered, the author, whofe 
account of the Africans has been juil laid before you, was the v?ry belt 
informed of thofe on whofe views and feelings, refpe&ing the negroes* 
our opponents would have.Jjad us entirely rely, Muft not the repre- 
sentations of fuch witneffei againft the negroes be received with large 
abatement, and , ought we not to lend ourfelvea to their fuggeftions with 
confiderable diffidence ? What judgment would they be likely to form 
of the confideration to which, whether in Africa, on fhip-board, or in 
the Weft Indies, the negro flaves were entitled ? By how fcanty a 
meafure would their comforts be tlifpcnfed to them ! And when, in 
apfwer to our inquiries, we were allured that in thefe feveral fituations, 
their treatment was fujjkicnfly mild and humane, and that due attention 
was paid to their wants and feelings, might we not rcafonably receive 
thefe affurances with fome referve, on calling to mind that they pro- 
ceeded from perfons whofe eftimate of fufficiency was drawn from their 

’ calculations of what was due to the wants and feelings, the pleafures 
and pains of a being little above the brute creation ; not of a being of 
talents and paffions, of anticipations and rccolle&ions, of facial and do- 
meftic feelings fimilar to our own ? ” p. 61. 62. 

The above paffage alfo draws, from a well known topic, a new 
illuftratiou of the fubje£t, and {kilfully turns againft the ndverfary, 
fome of his own fa£ta, in an unexpected way. The next example 
which we {hail take, places fome of the prevailing prejudices re- 
fpe&ing Africa in a new arui ftrong light. He {hews, by a gene- 
ral hjftoricai {ketch, that while other nations were communicating 
- io each other the bleflings of civilization, and while no real pro- 
grefs was ever made by any one, except by intercfcurfe with 
others, Africa was left to itfelf, and had only fuch a communica- 
tion with the rpft of the world as tended to perpetuate its bar- 
barifm. 

♦ It may therefore be boldly affirmed, that the interior, to which 
may be added the weftern coaft of Africa to the fouth of the great de- 
fert, never enjoyed any of that intercourfe with more poliihed nations, 
without which no nation on earth is known ever to have attained to any 
high degree of civilization ; and that, contemptuoully as we and the 
other civilized nations of Europe now fpeak of the Africans* had we 
been left in their fituation, we fhould probably have been not more ci- 
vilized than tbemfelves. 

« Let the cafe be put, that the interior of Africa had been made by 
the Almighty the cradle of the world— that in dead of 

fcbty the ndrth*weftero part of 4fa> the feveral ftreams of r f*?tk>ns had 

pervaded 
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pervaded apd fettled the whole of that extenfive continent— f fhc 
banks of the Nt#er, not lefs fertile than thofe of the Euphrates or the 
Nile, had been the feat of the hill gieat empire—- that the kingdom* of 
Tombu&oo and Houffa had been the A Ayna and Egypt of Africa* 
and that the arts and fciences had been communicated to a clutter of 
little independent dates, and, under the fame fa vou table cit cum fiances* 
bad been carried to the fame heights of excellence as that which they 
attained in European Greece — that thefe had been however in their 
turn fwallowed up, together with the whole of that vaft continent, by 
the arm6 of a finale nation, the Romans cd Africa, under the fheltu of 
whofe ettabliihed dominion the various nations throughout that (pacwu? 
extent, enjoying the bldfings of civil order and fecurhy, the natural 
confequenee had followed, that in every quarter the arts and' fcienccs 
had fprung up and flourished — Might not our northern countri^ have 
been then in the fame date of comparative batbaufm in which Africa, 
now lies ? Might not fome African philofnphrr, proud of his lupeiinr 
aocompiifmnentfi, have made it a qudtiou, whether thofe wretched 
whites, the very outcafls of natute, who were bauifhed to the cold re- 
gions of the north, were capable of civilization ? And thu«, might 
not a Slave Trade in Europeans, aye, in Britons, have then bem tudi- 
iitd by thofe fable rcafoners, on precifely the fame grounds a;> tluue or, 
which the African Slave Trade is now fnpported ? 

* However the lail fuppofition may mortify our pride, it will appear 
Ids monflrous to thofe who recolleft, that not only in ancient the 

wilefl among the Greeks considered the barbarians, including ad the 
inhabitants of our quarter of the earth, as exprcfsly intended by naMise 
to be their Haves ; not only that the Romans regularly fold into i’aveiy 
all the captives whom they took in the wars, by which on all |idc« they 
gradually extended their empire till it was almoll commcnfui ate with 
the then known world ; but that our own ifland long furuifhed its ihare 
towards the fupply of the Roman maiket. Even at a later period of 
our hiftory, we Englifhmen have been the fuhje&a of a Slave Trade, 
for which it is remarkable that the city of Britlol was the grand empo- 
rium. That ancient city has now, I trull, for the lail time, letiad 
from that guilty commerce. * p. Be — $ 2 . 

This address concludes as follows ; and we quote the ivs&ngc, 
rather for its eloquence, than for any signal novelty or correct- 
ness of reasoning which it exhibits. 

‘ But it is often rather in the way of a gradual decline, than «rf vio- 
lent and fudden (hocks, that national crimes are punifhech 1 mu it 
frankly therefore confefs to you, that in the cafe of my countn’s pi oh 
perity or decline, my hopes and fears are not the fport of evny palling 
rumour; nor do they rife or fall materially, according to the u;cc.;ikve 
reports we may receive of the defeats or vi dories of Bonapa;te. T'lua 
conlideration opens the view into a wide field ; and I mull abitain hum 
fo much as fetting my foot on it. I will only remark, that a country 
circunaftanced in all refpeds like this, under an aufpicious lh evidence, 
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and tsfing our various refources with energy and wifdom, has no cauft 
whatever for dependency. But he who has looked with any care into 
the pa^e of feittary, will acknowledge, that when nations are prepared 
for their fall, human inftruments will not be wanting to efled it 5 and* 
left man, vain man, fo apt to overrate the powers and achievements of 
human agents, fhould aferibe the fubjugation of the Romans to the 
ConfeftMnate policy and power of a Julius Cfcfar, their ilavery fliall be 
cwppletcd by the unwarlike Auguflus, and ihafl remain entire under 
the hateful tyranny of Tiberius, and throughout all the varieties of 
their fucctfflve mailers. Thus it is, that, mod commonly by the ope- 
ration of natural caufes, and in the way of natural confequences, Pro- 
vidence governs the world. But if we are not blind to the courfe of 
human events, as well as utterly deaf to the plain inftru&ions of Reve- 
lation, we muft believe that a continued courfe of wickednefs, oppref- 
fiop, and cruelty, obftinately maintained in fpite of the fulleft know- 
ledge and the loudefl. warnings, muft infallibly bring down upon us the 
hearieft judgments of the Almighty, We may aferibe our fall to weak 
councils, or unfkilful generals ; to a fa&ious and overburdened people ; 
to ftorms which Wafte our fleets ; to difeafeb which thin our armies 5 to 
mutiny among our foldfers and Tailors, which may even turn againft us 
©tar own force ; to the diminution of our revenue??, and the exceflive in- 
crcafeof our debt ; men may complain on one tide of a venal miniftvy, 
on the other of a fa&ioiiB oppofition ; while, amid mutual recrimina- 
tions, the nation is gradually verging to its fate. Providence will cafijy 
fwovide means for the accomplifhment of its own purpofes. It cannot 
be denied, that there are circumftances in the fituation of this country, 
which, reafoning from experience, we muft call marks of a declining 
empire ; but we have, as 1 firmly believe, the means within ourfelvcs 
©f arretiing the progrefs of this decline,' We have been eminently 
bfcfled ; we have been long fpared ; let us not prefuine too far on the 
forbearance of the Almighty. ’ p. 349—351. 

The bill for effecting the great object of Mr Wilberforce’s 
public life, was at length brought into Parliament by the loading 
members of the late virtuous and enlightened administration, in 
both Houses. Lord Grenville introduced it to the Lords, and 
Lord Howick to tire Commons, with the entire concurrence of 
utmost all their colleagues. It was carried by the most triumph- 
ant majorities through every stage of its progress. On the chief 
division in the House of Commons, only sixteen members voted 
against the abolition, while two hundred and eighty-one gave their 
voices in its favour. The bill received the royal assent on the 
$7th of March, by commissioners; and it afforded some consola- 
tion to many persons, whose joy was dumped, by reflecting that 
the most illustrious advocate of their cause did not live to share 
in this triumph, when they saw the chosen friends of Mr Fox, 
erecting the be$t monument to his memory, by accomplish- 
ing! 
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: v i ^ v. • f. 

ing, before they laid down their offices, the work nearest his 
heart.* . 

We cannot buffer this occasion to pass away, without remind- 
ing the friends of the abolition, liow much remains to be ddn$, even 
after this great measure has received the sanction of a law. To 
see this statute strictly executed $ to watch over all the evasions 
which slave traders may attempt •, and to pursue every hint which 
may be received of connivance on the part of colonial officers, or 
of new rulers at home, adverse to the abolition, will be the in- 
dispensable duty of those zealbus and upright persons, whose 
efforts have already triumphed over so rft&ny difficulties, and who 
have, in fact, only succeeded at last, because they found a go- 
vernment honestly favourable to their cause. 

This truth they should always keep before their eyes, that the 
law which has just been made, will not execute itself. If left 
to the care of those who, by their stations, are bound to carry 
its provisions . into effect, it will encounter all the difficulties, 
from their prejudices and interests, which have so long retarded 
its enactment. A vigilant attention — a constant interference- 
oil the part of the government in .the mother country, can alone 
give life to the letter of this statute in the colonies. Should the 
members of that government betray the sacred trust which their 
predecessors have left them, it will be no satisfaction to the com** 
munity, that their names may then rise out of obscurity into uni- 
versal execration. The duty of those who have wiped away from 
the character of the British nation, the foulest stain that ever 
sullied the fame of a generous people, — who have Caused ..the 
slave trade to be proclaimed a Crime by the law of the l&nd,— -re- 
quires one other effort, — that they shall see the sentence executed 
which they have obtained, and the practice put a stop > to, which 
has at length been declared illegal. 

Before taking leave of this great question, we may be permit- 
ted to indulge in one reflexion of a very pleasing nature. It -is 
not many months since the success of the abolition was contem- 
plated, rather as highly desireable, than as greatly to be expect- 
ed. ; and a few years ago, hardly' any man looked for it. The 
measure lias, no doubt, been carried through by the enlightened 
zeal of the late ministry. But there are predisposing causes to 
which the ultimate result must be ascribed. This is not, we ap- 
prehend, one of the cases where the wisdom of government has 
gone before the voice of the people, — where great statesmen, out- 
stripping their age, have introduced changes, barely acquiesced in 

; for 


* The late minifters gave the Royal affent to the bill half an hour 

before they retired, tord Holland was one of the coramilfionert. 
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roY the ptcseilt, arid^ justly appreciated bflly b R after ^ The 
seme of the nation has pressed the abolition upon' ot^fulers. Pay* 
liament has complied with the general feeling, afterthe eyes of all 
men \Vere opened, and their Voices lifted tip' against the combin- 
ed impolicy and injustice -of the slave trade. There are odifcr 
rases of the same hind, which the country has begun to think 
upon.* The, state of the Irish Catholics— the policy pursued to- 
wards our ivait Indian possessions — and the propriety of a pacific 
system in Europe-#— arc subjects qp winch men only differ, be- 
eatip tiv'y have not full^iscussed them. The further diffusion 
of mforuMtiun respecting "these important questions, will pro- 
bably, in the course of a short time, leave as few enemies to the 
sound dot trines ’ which sensible men hold Upon them, us are 
now found to the abolition of the slave trade. This ' considera- 
tion, should both encourage the government to do its duty, in- 
dependent of the popular feeding, and animate the instructors 
of the people, whose sense of right may in the end sway their 
ruleis. 


A NT. XjV. Saul : A Poem hi Two Parts. By William Sothe- 
hy Iv:ip 4to. pp. 190. Caddel & Davies. J^ondon, 1807. 

A ScfeirTURAL subject treated in blank verse unfortunately 
bririgs Milton to the thoughts of most readers ; told the* 
name, of the translator of Oberon raises expectations which it is 
not easy to answer. This poem has certainly disappointed us. 
It h not very like Milton * except in the multitude of Hebrew 
names : and it strikingly inferior to Mr Sotheby’s other com- 
positions, even in those points where we reckoned with certainty 
on improvement. There was great beauty of diction in the O- 
befotv j and, considering the difficulty of the measure, an unusual 
flow -and facility of versification* When we* found the author 
writing in blank .verse, therefore, we naturally looked for still 
greater freedom and variety of - composition ; and expected to be 
charmed with all th ose natural graces of expression, which are 
necessarily excluded to a certain degree by the bondage of an in- 
tricate stanza. The very reverse is the dasep however, With the 
work now before Mr Sotheby’s blank verse is as remarkable 
for harshness, constraint, and abruptness, as hb stanzas were 
for ease? and melody ; and his muse, we are , afraid, is like one of 
those qM beauties, who, having been long accustomed to move 
gracefully uf tight stays,, high shoes, and hopped petticoats, feels 
her supports withdrawn wheh disencumbered of her shackles, and 
toners and stumbfcs when there, are no longer ' any restraints on 
movements. , . 

jhe 
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The name of. tlifc, tKJetft is Saul* bt^tthe hero is David ; and it 
contains just much of his history, as is comprehended' within 
the period ofhds first appearance as a harper before the king, and 
the death of that monarch. In accommodating this story to 
poetry, Mr Sotheby has run into two opposite excesses : he. 
has. in many places adhered to the narrative, and to the very 
words of die scripture so closely, as to injure both the dignity 
and the interest of his composition ; while, on other occasions, he 
has departed too widely from his original, and has used a mud? 
greater license both in suppressing and. ,£n 'interpolating, than we 
can easily pardon in the case of a narrative so familiar. The 
work, after all, however, is the work of a poet j or at least of 
one who possesses poetical taste and feeling. There is delicacy 
and grace in many of the descriptions ■, a sustained tone of gen- 
tleness and piety in the sentiments * and an elaborate beauty in 
the diction, which frequently makes amends for the want of force 
and originality. The poem is divided, we do not well see why, 
into two parts, each consisting of four books ; and each book is in- 
troduced with a proem, more of less connected with the feelings 
of tlie author or his subject. We shall now give our reader* a 
short account of each of these books, with such specimens as we 
think deserving of their attention. 

The first hook opens V/ith a long account of the symptoms of 
Saul's possession with the evil spirit. Mr Sotheby's theory of the 
case, though it derives no support from the scripture history, is 
poetical and ingenious. He supposes the unhappy king to be 
haunted by a spectre, which successively assumes his own form 
and character, as he was in the days of his shepherd innocence 
or aspiring youth* and tortures him with the afflicting contrast of 
those happy times, before he had tasted the cares of royalty, or 
known the pangs of remorse, for his disobedience of the divine 
commandment. The first form is that of a beautiful youth in 
shepherd weeds, who addresses the entranced monarch in these 
strains. 

u Up from thy couch of woe, and join my path ; 

And I will wreath thy fav’rite crook with fiow’rs. 

Lo l this thy crook* which from the liiuty cleft 
Sprung wild, where many a gurgling Ureamlet fell. 

Pleafant the fpot wherein the fapling grew ; 

And pleafant was the hour, when o'er the rill 
Thy fancy fhap’d its pliant growth ; ’twas Ipring : 

Sweet came its fragrance from the vale beneath 
Strow’d with frelli blolTom3, died from almond bow’jrs.. 

Still blooms the almond bow’er ; the fragrance ftill 
Floats bn the gale : ftill gufh the cryftal rills, 

And Cedroa rolls its current mufical. 

Why 
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Why droop’ft thou here difconlolate and fad t * 

Look up ! the glad hills caft the fnow afide : 

The rain is paft, the fircfh flow’rs paint the field 4 *>j 
Each little bird calls to his anfwermg mate 5 
The roes bound o'er the mountains. Haile away 1 
Up from thy couch> and join my gladfgme path, 

Where fhepherds carol on the funftune lawn l u 
u I come, 1 come, fair angel. ” Saul exclaims. 

** Give me my (hepherd's weeds . . . my pipe . . . my crook ; 
Aid me to caft thefe cumbrous trappings off. 

Yet ft ay ; ” — but at once the vifion gone 

Mocks him, evani/hing. « Groans then, and fighs, 

And bitternefs of anguifh, fuch as felt 
Of him, who on Helvetia’s heights, a boy, 

Sung to the Alpine lark ; and faw, beneath. 

Prone catara&s, and film lakes, and vales 
Romantic : and now paces his night-watch. 

Heir veteran, on the tented field. Not him, 

Freih 11a ugh ter fuming on the plain, ~not him 
The groan of death, familiar to his ear, 

Difquiet ; but if, haply heard, the breeze 
Bring fiom the diftant mountain low of kine, 

With pipe of {hepherd leading on his flock 
To fold : oh then, on his remembrance rufti 
Thofe days fo fweet ; thaj roof, beneath the rock, 

Which cradled him when (Weeping fnow-ftorms burft : 

And thofe within,' the peaceful houfehold hearth, 

With all its innocent pleaful *s» Him, far off. 

Regret confumes, and inly wafting grief. 

That knows no folace, till in life's laft hour, 

When, o'er his gaze, in trance of blifs, once more 
Helvetia and her piny fummits float. ' p. 8-10. 

The king at laft icfolves to diffipate his defpondence in the 
tumult of war, and proclaims a campaign againft the Plriliflines. 
Samuel exhorts him to repentance* and predicts his difeomfiture 
and death at Gilboa. 

The fecond book opens with this proem. 

* Fain would 1 turn my deftiVs path, awhile, 

From tumult, and contention of fierce foes 
In arras, and Canaan's realm clanging beneath 
TV at ray of battle. Other feenes delight 
Me nn»rt, and draw my willing fpirit forth, 

In fhadow, and faint irnag'ry of fong, 

Accompanying, celeflial Mufe ! thy courfe 
Where Stloim's fountains flow * to feek fome fpot 
Yet unprofan'd, where the meek Hermit chants 
Hie orifons, and, heard at twilight* breathes 
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The hymn of peace ; more grateful to the hard. 

Than war’s loud p&an, or trimphant fhouts 
That echo o^er the dyings Yet, awhile, 

On Sion, or lone Carmel’s height, repofe 
My brow, and to my wiftful gaze unfold. 

Rude tho* the realm and defolate, the wafte 
Whofe champaigns wild the pafloral times recal 
Primeval ; when the Patriarch, firm of faith, 

Pad from Chaldiean Ur through lands unknown, 

A fojourner, and pitch’d his tent, the flock 
And herd befide, where’er green valley gave 
Frefh pafture, or cool well the noon-thirfl flak’d : 

And lead me, deeply muling, to each mount. 

And high hill top, where patriarch fires fent up 
The flame of facrifice, and angel guefts 
Alighted, and Jehovah not difdainM 
Familiar converfe with the fons of earth. 

Ah ! confecrated haunts ! pure fcene3 of peace, 

Farewell ! dire ftrife and conteft claim the fong. 7 p. 25-25* 
He then proceeds to enumerate the army of the heathen, — 
Cufhanites, Ammonites and Phiiiftines, — and of the twelve tribes 
of Ifratd, drawn out in battle-order a gain ft them. The approach 
of Saul and his guards is about the moll magnificent p adage in the 


poem* 


tot. X. 


1 Hark ! hark l the clalh ajid clang 
Of fliaken cymbals cadencing the pace 
Of martial movement regular : the {’well 
Sonorous, of the brazen trump of war : 

Shrill twang of harps, fobth’d by melodious chime 
Of beat on filver bars : and fweet, in paufe 
Of harfher inllrument, continuous flow 
Of breath, through flutes, in fymphony with fong, 
Choirs, whofe match’d voices fill’d the air afar 
With jubilee, and chant of triumph hymn ; 

And ever and anon irregular buril 
Of loudeft acclamation, to each hoil 
Saul’s flattdy advance proclaim’d. Before him, youth* 
In robes fuccindl for fwiftnefs : oft they flruck 
Their ftaves agaiuft the grouud, and warn’d the throng 
Backward to diilant homage. Next, his ftrength 
Of chariots roll’d with each an armed band ; 

Earth groan’d afar beneath their iron wheels ; 

Part arm’d with feythe for battle, part, adorn’d 
For triumph. Nor there wanting a led traiia 
Of fteeds in rich caparifon, for fhow 
Of foleran entry* Round about the King, 

Warriors, hi* watch and ward, from every Tribe 

wo.iy. 0 
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Drawn out. Of thefe a thoufand, each felefts, 

Of fize and comelinefs above their peers, 

Pride of their race. Radiant their armour ; fome 
In filver cas’d, fcale over fcale, that play’d 
All pliant to the lithenefs of the limb ; 

Some, mail’d in twilled gold, link within link 
Flexibly ring’d and fitted, that the eye 
Beneath the yielding panoply purfued, 

When a& of war the ftrength of man provok’d. 

The motion of the mufelea, as they work’d 
In rife and fall. On each left thigh a fword 
Swung in the broider’d baldric : each right hand 
Grafp’d a Ioog-fhadowing fpear. Like them, their chiefs 
Array’d ; favc on their fluclds of folk! ore, 

And on their helm, the graver’s toil had wrought 
Its fubtlety in rich device of war : 

And o’er their mail, a robe, Punicean dye. 

Gracefully play'd : where the wing’d fhuttle, fhot 
By cunning of Sidonian virgins, wove 
Broidure of many- colour’d figures rare. 

Bright glow’d the fun, and bright the burnilh’d mail 
Of thoufands, rang’d, whofc pace to fong kept time ; 

And bright the glare of fpears, 3nd gleam of crefts, 

And flaunt of banners Hafhing to and fro 

The noon-day beam. Beneath their coming, earth 

Wide glitter’d. Seen afar, amidfl the pomp, 

Gorgeoufly mail’d, but more by pride of port 
Known, and fuperior ilature, than rich trim 
Of war and regal ornament, the King, 

Thron’d in triumphal car, with trophies grac’d, 

Stood eminent. The lifting of his lance 
Shone like a fun-beam. O’er his armour flow’d 
A lobe, imperial mantle, thickly flarr’d 
With blaze of orient gems : the clafp that bound 
Its gather’d folds his ample cheft athwart, 

Sapphire ; and o’er his cafque, where rubies burnt, 

A cherub flam’d, and wav’d his wings in gold. ’ p. 44-46- 
Then comes Goliafi, Whose panoply is thus faithfully describ- 
ed from the book of Chronicles. 

* The champion’s front was helmeted with brafe : 

Of brafs his greaves : the ponderous target’s ftrength 
That fpread between his fhoulders, burnifh’d brass : 

The coat of mail that compar’d him before, 

Wrought brafs : five thoufand fhekels fumm’d its weight. 

His fpear, the ft retch of whofe portended flaff 
Seem’d like a weaver’s beam, was iron, all. ’ p. 52. 

Saul, after running away from Goliah, is more tormented in 
Igirit than before, and, by a nee4k&$ deviation from tlxe truth of 

history,, 
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hiatory, Is now made, for the first time, 'to require the soothing 
of David's minstrelsy. He sings a sort of dull hymn $ which 
serves the purpose, however ; and goes home to his father, who 
sends him to see his brothers in the camp. Here, again, Mr 
Sotheby makes amends for his great deviations from the original, 
by exactly copying the language of the Bible, where it is neither 
grand nor pathetic. 

« Thy brethren feek, if, haply, yet alive. 

Haile i to the captain of their thoufand, bear 
Ten cheefes, newly prefl. And for my fons. 

Thy brethren, take an ephah of parch'd corn. 

And thefe ten loaves. Hafle to the camp with fpced : 

Note how thy brethren fare, and take their pledge. " p. 63. 

What follows, however, as to his reception of the giant'* 
challenge, is executed with more freedom and effect. 

< At fight 

Of the mail'd challenger, all Ifrael fled ; 

Fled all, fave Jeffe's fon ; whofc fpirit glow'd 
Within him, and high confidence in Heav'iu 
In vain the elder-born, rebuking, mock'd 
His rafiinefs. Loud again from Elah's vale 
The taunting of the challenger fent up 
To God defiance. To the fhepherd youth 
Its found wafc as the call of one from Heav'n. 

Nor David difobey’d. Still in their tents 
Lay Tfrael. On the trench, as half-refolv'd, 

Th' uplifted lances quivering in their grafp, 

Stood Jonathan and Abner: — here and there 
Many a chief defpondent. ' p. 64. 

The book ends with a brief versification of the scripture story 
of the death of Goliah, and the discomfiture of his people. 

The proem to the fourth book is in exaltation of Great Britain. 
We can only quote the gratulatiort for the abolition of the slave- 
trade-— the noblest of all subjects for thanksgiving and joy, 

( The Well awaits 

The long-fufpended fentence. Its decree 

Goes forth. The fcnate fhali efface the fpot 

That flain’d thy ermine robes. Man fhali not tempt 

The mercy of his Maker on vext Teas 

That bear him on to blood. Man (hall not yoke 

His brother ; fhali not goad his kindred fielh, 

Till the big fweat falls, tainted with the drop 
That nurtur'd life, Man trades no more in mart* 

And if the groan of Afric yet mount up 
To the tribunal of the Cod of Love, 

Accufing human kind, it fhali not draw 
Da Britain condemnation. Then expand* 

O * Albion, 
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Albion, thy fails?, exultant ; and diflufe, 

Throughout the race and brotherhood of man* 

The birtK-right thou haft purchased with thy blood, 

The heritage of freedom. Freight each fea 
With burden of thy fleets : from clime to clime 
Pour forth on each the gifts of all, and link 
, The world in bonds of love. DifFufe the light 

Of Science ; teach the Savage arts unknown ; 

And o’er the nations and lone ifles, that fit 
In darknefs, and the fhades of death, bring down 
The day-fpring of falvation. 9 p. 78, 79. 

The poet then introduces the song of the virgins celebrating 
the victory. This, we think, is rendered with considerable 
spirit. 

** Daughters of Ifrael ? praife the Lord of Hofh * 

Break into fong ! with harp and tabret lift 
Your voices up, and weave with joy the dance. 

And to your twinkling footfteps, tofs aloft 
Your arms ; and from the flafh of cymbals, fhake 
Sweet clangor, meafuring the giddy maze. ^ 

Shout ye ! and ye i make anfwer, Saul hath flain 
His thoufands 5 David his ten thoufands flain. 

Sing a new fang. I faw them in their rage ; 

J faw the gleam of fpears, the flaili of fwords, 

That rang againft our gates. The warder’s watch 
Ceas’d not. Tower anfwer’d tower : a warning voice 
Was heard without ; the cry of woe within ; 

The fhriek of virgins, and the wail of her. 

The mother, in her angtiifli, who fore-wept. 

Wept at the breaft her babe, as now no more. 

Shout ye ! and ye ! make anfwer, Saul hath flain 
His thoufands ; David his ten thoufands flain. 

Sing a new foug. Spake not th* infulting foe ? 

I will purfuc, o’ertake, divide the fpoil. 

My hand (hall daih their infanta on the (tones : 

The ploughftiare of my vengeance fliall draw out 
The furrow, where the tower and fortrefs rofe. 

Before my chariot, Ifrael’s chiefs (hall clank 

Their chains. Each fide, their virgin daughters groan ; 

Erewhile, to weave my conqueft on their looms. 

Shout ye ! and ye ! make anfwer, Saul hath flain 
His thoufands ; David his ten thoufands flain. 

Thou heard’ft, oh God of battle ! Thou, whofe look 
Knappeth the fpear in funder. In thy ftrength 
A youth, thy chofen, laid their champion low. 

Saul, Saul purfuee, o’ertakes, divides the fpoil $ 

Wreaths round our necks thefe chains of gold, and robe a 
Qur limbs with floating crimfon. Then rejoice. 

Daughters 
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Daughters of Ifrael ! frpm your cymbals {hake 
Sweet clangor, hymning God, the Lord of Hulls ! 

Ye ! /hout ! and ye ! make anfwer, Saul hath {lain 
His thoufands ; David his ten thoufandb {lain. 93 
Such the hymn’d harmony, from voices breath'd 
Of virgin minftrels, of each Tribe the p)ime 
For beauty, and fine form, and artful touch 
Of inftrument, and Hull in dance and fong ; 

Choir anfwering choir, that on to Giheah led 
The vi&ors back in triumph. On each neck 
Flay’d chains of gold : and, {hadowing their charms 
With colour like the bluflies of the morn, 

Robes, gift of Saul, round their light limbs, in toft 
Of cymbals, and the many-mazed dance, 

Floated like roftate clouds. Thus thefe came on 
In dance and fong : Then,* multitudes that f well’d 
The pomp of triumph, and in circles, tang'd 
Around the altar of Jehovah, brought 
Freely their offerings ; and with one accord 
Sang, “ Glory, and praife, and worfiiip unto God. " 

Loud rang the exultation. ’Twas the voice 
Of a free people, from impending chains 
Redeem’d : a people proud, whofe bofom beat 
Witb fire of glory, and renown in arms, 

Triumphant. Loud the exultation rang. 

There, many a wife, whofe ardent gaze from far 
Singled the warrior, whofe glad eye gave back 
Her look of love. There, many a grandfire held 
A blooming boy aloft, and midst th’ array 
In triumph, pointing with his Half, exclaim’d, 

41 Lo, my brave fou ! 1 now may die in peace, *’ 

There, many a beauteous virgin, bluflung deep, 

Flung back her veil, and, as the warrior came, 

Hail’d her betroth’d. But, chiefly, on one alone 
AU dwelt, ’ p, 8i — 84. 

Saul is filled with jealousy and envy, and secretly vows the 
death of the youthful ^warrior, who, unconscious pf his danger, 
gives God the glory in another hymn. 

The second part is introduced with a vision of old Palestine j 
and proceeds to the description of Saul’s obstinate hostility, and 
the love of Michal and Jonathan towards their young deliverer. 
In the second book, he wins the hand of Miclial by his victo- 
ries over the Philistines ; and is again forced to retreat into the 
wilderness, from the hatred of his father-in-law. Samuel anoints 
him King of Israel j and he sees, in a pretty tedious vision, the 
whole lins of his descendants, with their exploits, from Solomon 
to our Redeemer. The idea of this anticipation was probably 

0 3 borrowed 
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borrowed from the Davideis of Cowley ; who took it again from 
the end of the sixth Aineid. It is not well executed by either of 
the moderns. It ends, in Mr Sotheby, with a prophetic hymn, ce- 
lebrating the advent of our Saviour. 

The third book opens with an address to friendship. It then 
describes the death of Samuel, — the covenant of love between Jo- 
nathan and David, T—and the retreat of the latter for refuge to the 
city of the Philistines. On the way, Mr Sotheby indulges him 
with an interview with his wile Michal, who is travelling in a 
chariot at night, escorted by a detachment of Saul’s guards. Thr, 
lady is described, throughout, as the most gentle and affectionate* 
of human beings j and we have no hint*' either of her second 
marriage, or of her ill-natured taunts to her-husband on Iris vi- 
gorous dancing before the Lord. When he gets to Gath, in- 
stead of fighting for king Achish, as the Chronicles represent him, 
Mr Sotheby condemns the young Psalmist to be burned as a se- 
lect victim at the shrine of Moloch ; and after a long description 
of the temple and rites of that deity and of Ashtaroth, he makes 
a miraculous earthquake swallow up the idol and the worship- 
pers, and leave the pious Hebrew free and unmolested. One of 
the richest and most poetical passages in the hook, is the de- 
scription of the mystic veil which concealed the shrine of Ash- 
taroth ; though the author is in a good measure indebted for his 
double picture of Thammuz, to Darwin’s description of Adonis 
and of the imagery of the Portland Vase, 

< Before 

Its porch a curtain fell, embroider'd web 
Of Tyre. In mid It, a myftic orb, inwrought, 

Half-fun, half-moon. Its broad circumference hung 
Pois’d, where a wavy ihadow ran athwart, 

Severing the veil in twain. The upper limb. 

And all above, us by its light illum'd. 

Blaz’d in the radiance bright of burniih’d gold. 

All forms of life there gather’d, and each form 
Glow’d, full of life. The eagle foar’jJ aloft 
On balanc’d wing : the deed, in ft retell of race : 

The kid danc’d wanton on frcfh-fpringing flow’rs : 

The green tree budded, and the bright rill flow’d. 

Midii thefe, in bloom of beauty, from the fhades 
Thammuz afeendant. In his hand, a fpear 
Pois’d, ere yet lanc’d. O’er him, in air, fufpcnfe, 

A goddefs hung, and in his lips inbreath’d 
The fpirit of life and love. Above, appear’d 
Gods, gay at feaft. The lower limb, and all 
Beneath its influence, feem’d with night o’ercaft ; 
jf night that may be nam’d, wherein each form 
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In filvcr wrought, fhone plaiuly vifion’d forth : 

But pale in the comparison of gold. 

All fhone : but ’twas the fhiuiug of the moon, 

Faint image of the fun*. Each figure bore 
Similitude of languor and decay. 

There, Humankind funk down in fenfelefs fwoon. 

Half-life, half-death. On the herblefs plain, the fteed 
I„ay panting. There, the kid, in a& to fall, 

Hung o’er the fere flovv’r, withering ’ueath his foot, 

The eagle closM his eye, and folded in 
Each feather fmooth : low cow’r’d his creft, and gleams 
Soft flow’d along his glofly back, uprais’d 
In heave of Humber. There, the leaflefs tree 
Droop’d ; and what water feem’d, flood icy ftilL 
In midft of thcfe, Sidonian lkill had wrought 
The form of Thammuz, bending o’er his wound. 

Whence the .large lrfe-drops flruggled. At his feet 
A bow was broken, and its lhaft in twain. 

'Near him a boar his blood-Aain’d tufk uprais’d. 

There bent the form of Thammuz : but, below. 

His fpirit, like a fliadow, gliding on. 

In guidance of a miniller of death, 

With ringlets fliorn, and torch extinct, fan): down 
To Had°s, and the enembodicd fhadcj. ’ p. 158 — 60. 

The last book opens with an address to the Muse, in whk'h 
die following line-, we think, are striking. 

‘ I low oft, when Autumn, in the bleak gale rent 
liis robe, all colours, as the lafl leaves fere 
Fell, have 1 lingering bade with thee the year 
Farewell l and with enchanted ga/e purfu’d 
The broad illuminations, and deep ihades, 

That chas’d each othei o’er the champaign wide ; 

And linking in their llretch of fpeed, the wuods 
And high hill tops, brought out, like magic, change 
Of momentary feenes. — My lay, ere long, 

Will ceafe ! I paufe upon the cloflng iiiaiu. 

A little while, and ye, fair viiions pure. 

That people the wild folitude, and make 
'The pathiefs woodlands echo with my fong, 

Will ceafe your infpiration ! Flaunts of peace ! 

Where underneath, the hufh’d winds murmuring, 

I wont through leafy labyrinths to wind 
The fummer day, and fliape, as fancy prompts, 

My tuneful meditations. ’ p. 1 7 js. 

The warlike exploits of David, and his alliance with Achish, 
are passed over in silence by Mr Sotheby, as well as the .nlvcn- 

Ob tore 
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lure of cutting off Saul’s skirt. However, the taking away of 
the spear, and sparing his life nt Engeddi, is very well told. 
Saul’s visit to the witch of Endor, is described in the very words 
of the Bible. 

“ I entreat thee, at my prayer, divine 
By the familiar fpirit, and bring up 
Him, whom I name. ~ 

4t Thou know’ll : what need to tell ? 

How from the living land Saul has cut oft' 

Such as I am, Com’ft thou to fnare my life *? ” 

Each word the forcerefs fpake, fell on Saul’s heart 
At length : b< So thou confent, and whom 1 name 
Bring up, l fweav, witricfs the Lord I for thus, 

Vengeance ihall not o’eitake thee. ” 

“ Name the man . 99 

" Samuel, the prophet. ” 

And the prophet rofr. 

The forcerifs, at his riling, with loud cry 
Shriek’d out, “ Thou haft deceiv’d me : thou art Saul. ,f 
“ Fear not ; declare, what view’ll thou '* 

“I behold 

Gods out or earth afeending , 99 

“ What the form ? ” 

“ The form of one in years comes up, with veil 
G % ei mantled. ’* 

Saw perceiv’d it was the Seer, 

Stoop’d, and low bow'd his fo:r herd to the ground. 

<k Why hail thou thus difquieted, and hiuught 
My fpirit from its uft : ” 

Saul anfvvviiug laid, 

Ci Oh, l am ioie JiftrHl. Phibftiah* hoft 
Gathers again il me. Tenor fills the realm, 

God L departed from me, noi vowhfafes 
Anfwer by dream or prophet. Therefore, Seer, 

Thus, I have call’d on thee. ” 

“ Wherefore on m e a 
If God is clean departed, and become 
Thy foe r What God by me foretold, is done. 

Thy kingdom from tb.ee rent. )n David’s ride 
Thy i cert re. For that thou, oh man, didll fcorn 
Obedience to Jehovah, thee, and chine, 

And lfraeb’s army, into holtiie hands 
God has deliver’d. ” p. 183*5. 

The catastrophe of Saul, and the song of his successor ovet 
him arid Jonathan, are in like manner versified almost literally 
from the Chronicle* ; and the poem ends with this brief morah- 
/r C: -j u. 
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L Thus the Lord 

From land to land, throughout the regions, fprcad 
The fame of his anointed : — and his fear 
Fell on all nations. 

Man! obey thy God ! ’ p. 190. 

From the copious extracts which we have given, our readers 
will be able to judge for themselves of the merits of this per- 
formance. There is sweetness and delicacy in many passages j 
and an air of eirgance throughout \ but it is deficient in anima- 
tion, in characters, and in action. Its beauties belong rather to 
pastoral and lyric poetry, than to epic ; and are scarcely calcu- 
lated to strike with sufficient force to command the attention of 
this fastidious age. The work, however, is respectable, and 
cannot be perused without giving us a very pleasing impression 
of the character and virtues of the author. 


Art. XV. "The Nature of Things : A Did a the Perm. (inflat- 
ed from the Latin of Titus Lucretius Cants, accompanied with 
the Original Text, and Ulujl rated with Notes Philological and 
Explanatory . By John Mafon Good. 2 vol. 4 to, pp. 1 1 80. 
Longman. London. 1805. 

r PiiESE vaft volumes are more like the work of a learned German 
profeilbr, than of an ungraduated Englilhman. They dif- 
play exrenfive erudition, connderable judgment, and fome taite ; 
\ci, upon the whole, they are extremely heavy and uninterefting, 
and the leading emotion they excite in the reader, is that of fym- 
pathy with the fatigue the author mull have undergone in the 
compilation. They contain, firft of all, a moll learned preface, 
giving an account of all the editions of Lucretius, and all the ver- 
iions which have been made of him into modern languages ; then 
a life of this author, dilated by biographical {ketches of all his an- 
celtors and famous contemporaries, and of the (late of literature in 
the ancient world, into upwards of eighty clofely printed pages: 
and this, again, is followed by an appendix of thirty pages more, 
containing a long analyfis and deienee of the fyftem of Epicurus *, 
a c omparative view of all the other ancient fyftems of philofophy ; 
mid a fhort deduction from tliefe, of all the celebrated theories of 
modern times, from the nominal ifm of Abelard, to the tranfeen- 
demalifm of Kant. Then comes the original text of Lucretius, 
corre&ly printed from Mr Wakefield's edition, with Mr Good's 
tranflation in blank verfe on the oppofite page ; and underneath, a 
v.dt and moil indigefted mafs of notes, exhibiting not only a co- 
pious collection of parallel paflages, and alleged imitations, in 

Hebrew* 
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Hebrew, Perfiau, Arabic, Greek, Batin, German, Spaniih, Ita- 
lian, French and Englifh, but ah incredible quantity of incidental 
criticifm and diflertation upon every poflible variety of fubjeft, — 
itjetaphyfics, manufactures, medicine, ethics, wool-drefling, genera- 
tion, government, hufbandry and engineering. Thfe mere de- 
scription of fuch a commentary, is enough to give our readers an 
alarming idea gf Mr Good’s induftry and the extent of his reading ; 
ahd when we add to this, that he neither reafons nor writes very ill 
upon moft of the fubjefts he cUfcufles, we (hall probably give an im- 
preflion of the work fomething more favourable than we can con- 
icientioufly agree to fan£tion. The truth is, that Mr Good, 
though very intelligent, is very itidiferimate in the feleftion of his 
information ; and though, for the mod part, fufficiently candid 
and judicious in his remarks, is at the fame time intolerably dull 
and tedious. He has no vivacity ; no delicacy of tafte or fancy ; 
very little originality ; and a gift of extreme prolixity. His profc 
is better than his poetry *, his reafonings are more to be trufted to 
than his criticifm ; and his llatements and explanations are of more 
value than his argument. We can afford to give but Ihort fpcci- 
mens of his multifarious labours; but in a work of this magnitude 
it is fair that our readers fhouid be enabled, in fome degree, to 
judge for themfelvcs. 

In writing the life of the poet, it certainly was fcarcely necef- 
iary for Mr Good to inform his readers, that, € immediately upon, 
the expulfion of the Tarqmns, Spurius Lucretius was unanimoully 
choftn interrex. ■, or king for the time being, * or to give an acc ount 
of the library of Appellicon, or the labours of by Ha in corre&ing 
the text of Ariftotle. Some mention of Greek literature, how- 
ever, was natural ; and as Lucretius appears to have ftudied at 
Athens, the following elaborate encomium on that feat of learning 

not perhaps altogether out of place. 

f But the literature of Greece was, neverthetefs, bed to be acquired 
in Greece itfelf ; and the Romans, though they t ran {planted books, 
could not tranfplant the general tafte and fpirit that produced them, 
Athens, although considerably (horn of the glory of her original contli- 
tntinn, and dependent upon Rome for protection, had Hill to boait of 
her fehools, her fcholars, and her libraries. Every feene, every edi- 
fice, every conveifation was a living le&ure of taile and elegance. 

, Here wan the venerable grove, in which Plato had unfolded his fub- 
lims myftcri.es to emaptured multitudes: here the awful lyceum, in 
which, Ariftotle bad anatomifed the fprings of human intellect and ac- 
tion here the porch of Zeno, ftill er eft and (lately as its founder; and 
jh^re, the learned (hades and winding walks,; in which Epicurus had, de- 
lineated the origin and Nature of Things, and inculcated tranquillity 
temperance : and here too was thevaft and magnificent library that 
, !$§fiftratus lirft eftabliilied, and endowed for the gratuitous ufe of his 
; * 1 countrymen. 
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countrymen. Here Homer fang, and Apelles painted 4 : here Sophocles 
had d^awn tears of tendernefs, and Demofthenes fired the fopl to deeds 
of heroifm and patriotic revenge. The monuments of every thing great 
or glorious, dignified or refined, virtuous or worthy, were ftill exifting 
at Athens : aqd (he had ftill philofophers to boait of, who were capable 
of elucidating the erudition that blazed forth moie coufpicuoufly in her 
earlier ages of independence. * I. xxix. xxx. 

This piece of biography, which, of itfelf, would fill a ' moderate 
volume, contains, we think, about three authenticated paflages : 
one is, that Lucretius ftudied at Athens *, another is, that he nyed 
a retired life, and did not mingle in the political contentions of 
his age ; a third is, that he had a wife, or a miitrefs, of the name 
of Lucilia ; and the la ft is, that he became iniane, and deftroyed 
himfelf at the age of forty-four. Whether his madnefs was 
brought on by grief for the banifhment of his friend Memrruus, 
or by the unlucky operation of a love potion adminiitered by Lu- 
cilia, is much and learnedly difputed by Eufebius, Giflenius, and 
Mr Good, who, of courfe, prefers the former and more creditable 
fuppofition. 

We cannot undertake to give our readers even a fpecimen of 
the profundities that are di feu fil'd in the life and the appendix. 
They contain, among other things, a refolute defence of material- 
iim, and of almolt every particular tenet of the fcliool of Epicurus. 
Mr Good has given, however, a very clear and accurate iummary 
of the atomical philofophy of that teacher, which we (hall beg 
leave to extraft, as by far the moil confident and maiierly ac- 
count we have ever met with of that comprehenfive fyftem. 

* In its mere phjical contemplation, the theory of Epicurus allows 
of nothing but matter and fpace, which are equally infinite and un- 
bounded, which have equally exifted from all eternity, and from dif- 
ferent combinations of which every individual being is created. Thefe 
exiftences have no property in common with each other ; for, whatever 
matter is, that fpace is the reverfe of ; and whatever fpace is, matter is 
the contrary to. The a&ually folfd parts of all bodies, therefore, are 
matter ; their a&ual pores, fpace, and the parts which are not alto- 
gether folid, but an intermixture of folidity and pore, arc fpace and 
matter combined. Anterior to the formation of the univerfe, fpace 
and matter exifted uncorobined, or in their pure and elementary ftate. 
Space, in its elementary ftate, is pofitive and imfolid void : matter, in 
its elementary ftate, confifts of inconceivably minute feeds or atoms— 
fo fmall that the corpnfcles of vapour, light, and heat, are compound* 
of them ; and fo folid that they cannot pofiibly be broken, or made 
fmaller, by any concuffion or violence whatever. The exprefs figure of 
thefe primary atoms is various : there are round, fquare, pointed, jagged, 
ps wel! as many other fhapes. Thefe (hapes, however, are not diverfi. 
ti to infinity ; but the atoms tkemfclves, uf each cxiftent fliape, are in- 
finite 
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finite nr Innumerable. Every atom is ppllefled of certain uitrfcfic powers 
of motion. Under the did fchool of Demperitus, the perpetual motions 
exhibited were of two kinds : — a defending motion, frqm its own gra- 
vity* and a rebounding motion, from mutual concuflion. Befidea 
thcfc two motions, and to explain certain phenomena which the follow- 
ing poem develops, and which were not accounted fqr under the old 
fyfterrt, Epicurus fuppofed that fome atoms were occailonally poflefled 
of a third, by which, in fome veiy {mail degree, they defeeuded in an 
oblique or curvilinear direction, deviating from the common and right 
line anomalou/ly ; and hence, in this refpeft, refembling the ofcillations 
of the magnetic needle. 

* Thcfe infinitudes of atoms, flying immcmorially in fuch different 
directions, through all the immenfity of fpace, have interchangeably 
tried and exhibited every poflible mode of action, — fometimts repelled 
from each other by concufliou, — and fometimes adhering to each other 
from their own jagged or pointed corfttu&ion, or horn the cafual in- 
teritices which two or moic connected atoms muft produce, and which 
may juft be adapted to thole of other configmations, as globular, oval, 
or fquare. Hence the origin of compound bodies ; hence the origin of 
immenfe mafics of matkr ; hence, eventually, the origin of the world 
itfelf. When thcfe primary atoms are clolcly compaded together, and 
but little vacuity or {pace intervenes, they produce thofe kinds of fub- 
fiances which we denominate folid, as flones, and metals : when they 
are loofe and disjoined, and a large quantity of fpace or vacuity occurs 
between them, they produce the phenomena of wool, water, vapour. 
In one mode of combination, they form earth ; in another, air ; and in 
another, fire. Arranged in one way, they produce vegetation and irri- 
tability ; in another way, animal life and perception. — Man hence 
arifes — families are formed — fociety multiplies, and governments arc in- 
iiituted. 

* The world, thus generated, is perpetually fuflalned by the appli- 
cation of frefh elementary atoms, dying with inconceivable rapidity 
thrqugh all the infinitude of fpace, invifible from their minutenefs, and 
occupying the pods of all thofe that are as perpetually flying off. Yet, 
nothing is eternal and immutable but thcfe elementary feeds or atoms 
themfelves : the compound forms of matter are continually decom- 
pounding, and diffolving into their original corpufcles : to this there is 
no exception: — mineralp, vegetables, and animals, in this refpe& all 
alike, when they lofe their prclent configuration, perishing from exift- 
cnce for ever, and new combinations proceeding from the matter into 
which they diffoive. But the work! itfelf is a compound, though not 
an organized being ; fuftained and nourilhed like organized beings 
from the material pabulum that floats through the void of infinity. 
The world itfelf mult therefore, in the fame maimer, perifh : it had a 
beginning, and it will eventually have an end. Us prefent crafis will 
be decompounded ; it will return to its original, its elementary atoms ; 
and, new worlds wilLarde from its deftruftion, 

• Space 
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1 Space h infinite, material atoms are infinite, but the tvorM iV notr 
infinite. This, then, is not the only world, or die only material fyftem 
that exifh. The caufe whence this vififrle fyflem originated is 
peten'C to produce others ; if has been a&ing perpetually from a M ftey*, 
irity ; and there are other world* and other fyftems of worlds exifti^ 
around trs. In the va-ft immerdity of fpace, there are alfo other be* 
ings than man, poffeficd of powers of intellect and enjoyment far ft** 
perior to our oWn : beings who efcified before the foirhatiur; of the 
world, and will txiil when the world (hail perifli for ever ; vvhofe http* 
pinefs flows unlimited, and unailayed ; and whom the tumults avid 
paflions of grofs matter can never agitate. T hrfc, the founder of the 
fyltem denominated god 4 *: — not that they created the uuivcrfe, or are 
poffvfled of a power of upholding it j for they are finite and created be- 
ings themfclvec, and endowed alone with finite capacities and powers* ; — 
but from the ur-interrupred beatitude and tranquillity they enjoy, their 
everlafling freedom fiom all anxiety and care, * L cviii. — c:::. 

Some such abstract as this, indeed, wc conceive to be a 1 toge- 
ther indispensable to every English reader, who may have course 
to venture upon this translation. The system is not developed 
in the original with any cxtraordinai y regal d to method or per- 
spicuity 5 and we must say for Mr Good’s prose, that it is infi- 
nitely more luminous, as well as more harmonious, than the 
greater part of ilia verse. 

The poetical merits of Lucretius have been a good deal ob- 
scured by the faults of his philosophy, and still more by their 
injudicious application to a system of so intricate and com- 
prehensive a nature. It has born said of him, tliat when he 
put on the philosopher, lie put oil’ the poet } and laid aside his 
philosophy, in like manner, when he < hose to be poetical. It 
would have been better for his reputation, in both capacities, it 
this had been true, — if he had reserved his poetry for episodes 
and introductions, and confined himself, in the body of the work, 
to an argumentative exposition of his system, which might hate 
been in verse, without any disadvantage. But the boldness of his 
genius, his unfeigned enthusiasm for the subject he had ur.dei- 
taken, and the immature state of the critical and poericid atf 
among his countrymen, effectually excluded such a distribution; 
and led him to incumber and embellish Ins reasonings with 
tender, sublime, and fanciful illustrations, while his genius wiu» 
perpetually recalled fiom its flights by the details and intricacies 
of his philosophy* llis work, therefore, is extremely unequal* 
and, in many places, insufferably tedious and fatiguing. But it 
is full of genius ; and contains more poetry, we are inclined to 
think, than any other production of the Latin mu$e. With less 
skill — less uniform propriety — and less sustained dignity than 
Virgil, it has always appeared to us, that he had more natural 

genius 
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genius and original spirit ; that hie diction in his happier passage* 
was sweeter and more impressive ; and all the movements of his 
mind more free, simple, and energetic. His latinity is beautiful ; 
and a certain, mixture of obsolete expressions, gives it an antique 
air that is very interesting. 'These are the chief merits of the 
work ; and certainly they are not to be found in every part of it : 
yet it has an interest of another kind, which Would be lost, if it 
were reduced to a collection of choice passages. From the great 
extent of the subject, and the infinite variety and miscellaneous 
nature of the illustrations, it presents us with a more lively and 
comprehensive picture of the state of the arts and sciences at the 
time of its composition, and of the way of thinking and arguing 
that was then in fashion, than any other work which has come 
down to us of the same period. 

But though, for all these reasons, we would recommend the 
Study of Lucretius to all who have any relish for ancient learn* 
ing, we can scarcely say that it gave us any pleasure to hear 
'tfyat a new attempt had been made to introduce him to the Eng- 
lish reader. 'There is no poet, perhaps, so difficult to translate 
■ happily. His graceful, pure, simple, and melodious diction, 
could scarcely be transfused into another language 5 and there is 
an occasional tenderness a;ul delicacy in his hner passages, which 
must defy the imitation of any one who could toil through his 
philosophy. Then the philosophy itself, occupying three fourths 
of die poem, is wholly insufferable to a modern reader : and to 
preserve the semblance of verse, without an entire sacrifice of 
perspicuity or coherence, must be more difficult than to put 
Homer’s catalogue into harmonious couplets. 

To say that Mr Good has failed to, make an interesting English 
poem out of the work of Lucretius, would only be saying that 
he had not wrought an impossibility. But we are afraid he has 
more than this to answer for $ and that he is chargeable with a 
prfetty considerable share of the ennui and perplexity, the giddi- 
ness and intellectual lassitude which we encountered in our per- 
usal of his two huge quartos. His pace in verse, wei are com- 
pelled to say, is very heavy and shuffling. He has soma strength, 
but no grace or spirit •, and neither catches the fire, nor copies 
the elegance of his original. The grave, dignified, and senten- 
tious passages, are those he manages most tolerably 5 — the noble 
and magnificent, he tames and subdues completely \ — the tender 
and mellifluous, he makes stiff and ordinary , — and the common 
argumentative ones, lie contrives to rob of their only merit, by 
the use of a pompous and obscure diction, which effectually con- 
ceals the simplicity and precision of the original statement. It 
appears to us, also, that he has sometimes mistaken the sense of 
his author ■, and we are positive that he has often expressed it 
- most 
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most imperfectly. We shall now give a few specimens, both o£ 
his failures and successes. 

One of the most splendid passages in the original, is that part 
of the invocation to Venus, where she is represented as holding 
the god of battles in her embraces. 

< Quo ma^is jeternum da di&i$, Diva, leporem. 

Ecfice* ut interea fera mocnera militia?. 

Per maria ac terras omnels, foplta, quiefcant. 

Nam tu fola potes tranquilla pace juvare 
Mortaleia : quoniam belli fera mocnera Mavors 
Armipoten8 regit, in gremium qui tape tuum fe 
Rejlcit, aeterno devi&us volnere amoris : 

Atque ita, fufpiciens teretl cervice repofta, 

Pafcit amore avido?, inhians in te, Dea, vifus ; 

Eque tuo pendet refupini fpiritus ore. 

Hunc tiv, Diva, tuo rccubantem corporc fanclo 
Circumfufa fuper, fuaveis ex ore loquelas 
Funde, petens placidam Romanis, incluta, pacem. 

Nam neque nos agere hoc patriai tempore iniquo 
PofTumus aequo animo ; nec Mernmii clara propago 
Talibus in rebus communi deefTe faluti . 9 I. 14, 16, 18. 

Of this beautiful picture, l\lr Good presents us with the fol- 
lowing indifferent copy. 

« Then, O, vouchfafe thy favour, power divine ! 

And with immortal eloquence Infpire. 

Quell, too, the fury of the hoftile world, 

And lull to peace, that all the flrain may hear, 

For peace is thine : on thy foft bofom he. 

The warlike field who fways almighty Mars, 

Struck by triumphant Love’s eternal wound, 

Reclines full frequent : with uplifted gaze 
On thee he feeths his longing, lingering eyes. 

And all his foul hangs quiv’i ing from thy lips. 

O! while thine arms in fond embraces dafp 
His panting members, fov’reign of the heart ! 

Ope thy bland voice, and intercede for Rome. 

For, while th' unflieathed iword is brandifh’d, vain 
And all unequal is the poePs fong ; 

And vain th’ attempt to claim Iris patron’s ear. 9 I. r$. — i f ). 
following sketch of the ckemon of Superstition lias infi- 
nite qurit and sublimity in the original. 

6 Humana ante oculos fede quom vita jaceret 
In terris, obprefia gravi fub Religionc ; 

Quar caput a cceli regionibus obtendebat, 

Horribili fuper adfpedtu mortalibus in ft an s ; 

Primum Graius homo mortaleis tollere contra 
£11 oculos aufus, primufque obfiftere contra : 

Quern neque fona deftm, nec fulmina, nec mhiitauti 
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Murmure compreflit codum ; fed eo magis acrfcm 
Inritat animi virtnteni, ecfringere ut atta 
Naturae primus portarum claims cupiret. ' 

Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, ct extra 
Proceflit longc flammantia moenia mttridl ; 

Atque omr.e immenfum peragravit mente animoque : * 
which Mr Good has thus rendered. 

Them long the tyrant power 

Of Superftition fway’d, uplifting proud 
Her head to heaven, and with horrific limbs 
Brooding o’er earth ; till he, the man of Greece, 

Aufpicious rofo, who firft the combat dar’d. 

And broke in twain the monfter’s iron rod. 

No thunder him, no fell revenge purfu’d 
Of heaven incens’d, or deities in arms. 

Urg’d rather, hence, with more determin’d foul. 

To burft through Nature’s portals, from the crowd 
With jealous caution clos’d ; the flaming walls 
Of heaven to fcale, and dart his dauntlefs eye, 

Till the vaft whole beneath him flood difplay’d . 9 I. 22 — 25. 

Nov.-, this is not only feeble, but extremely licentious. In 
.he first place, we have always understood that the poet meant to 
lodge his whole spectre in the clouds \ at least there is nothing in 
the original about 4 brooding o’er earth with horrific limbs ; ’ 
and still less about a 4 combat, ’ or 4 breaking an iron rod . 9 In 
the next place, we conceive that Mr Good has misrepresented the 
meaning of the lines, 4 Quem neque fana deum, 9 See . which we 
conceive to be, not that he escaped the vengeance of the gods, but 
that he was net deterred by the awe of their temples, or the sound 
of the thunder, from inquiring into the mysteries of nature. 

We give the whole translation of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, as 
a fair specimen of Mr Good’s qualifications for the task he has 
undertaken. 

* Nor deem the truths Philcfophy reveals 
Corrupt the mind, or prompt to impious deeds. 

No : Superftition may, and nought fo foon, 

But Wifdom never. Superftition ’twas 
Urg’d the fell Grecian chiefs, with virgin blood* 

To fl am the virgin altar. Barbarous deed ! 

And fatal to their laurels ! Aulis faw, 

For there Diana reigns, th* unholy rite. 

Around (he look’d ; the pride of Grecian maids# 

The lovely Iphigenia, round (he look’d,— 

Her lavifh trefft s, fpuming ftill the bond 
Of factvd fillet, flaunting o’er her cheeks,— 

And fought, in vain, prote&ion. She furvey’d 
Near her, her fad, fad fire; th’ officious priefts 
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And crowds pi pk&$ weeping *3 the& view'd. 

Dumb with alarm, wfth fuppScatmg^ee» t 
And lifted eye, fh& (ought k comp|®ewx ; it# > 

Jruitlefe and ufca$$iqg * »¥l JW&h 
He r knocence, and he^uty 5 vak the boaft 
Of regal birth ; and vain that fu&Wfelf 
Lisp’d tkf dear nmp <rf JVtbkV 4 deft bottu 
Forc’d from her fuppliant pofture, ftraight /he view’d 
The altar full prepaid : not there to blend 
Connubial vows* and light the bridal torch * 

But* at the moment when mature in charms* 

While Hymen call’d aloud, to fell, e’en then* 

A father’s vi&im, and the price to pay 
Of Grecian navies, favour’d thus with galea, — 

Such are the crimes that Super ft mon prompts ! * I, 25— 31* 
Nothing can be more loose, or more unlike the manner of Lu- 
cretius, than the introductory lines of this version. The ten 
lines after ‘ Th* officious priests, ’ are not without merit 5 but 
the close is mean and ungraceful. 

Trie introductory lines to the second book, e Suave, man mag* 
no , * &c. are presented to the English reader in this cold and 
spiritless translation. 

4 How fweet to ft and, when tempefts tear the mam, 

On the firm clifF, and mark the fcaman’s toil ! 

Not that auothci’s danger fooths the foul, 

But Fu m fuch toil how fweet to feel iecure 1 
How faut, at diftance from the ftufe, to view 
Contending hofts, and hear the clafli of war ! 

But fweeter far oil Wifdom’s heights ferene, 

Upheld by Truth, to fitf our firm abode ; 

To watch the giddy crowd that, deep below, 

For ever wandei in purfint of bhft ; 

To mark the ftnfe for honours, and renown. 

For wit and wealth, kfatiate* ccafclcfs urg’d. 

Day after day, with labour unreftrain'd, ’ L 1S3. 

The beautiful passage which has been so often imitated, * S* 
mn aurea sunt juvenum simulacra , f Sc?. is given with nioie fi- 
delity ; and is, upon the whole, a very favourable specimen of 
Mr Good’s execution. 

4 What, though the dome be wanting, whofe proud walla 
A thoufend lamps irradiate, propt lublime 
By frolic fmm$" of ^youths in maffy gold, 

Flinging their fplendoura o’er the midnight feafl ; 

Though gold and fiber bla*e not o’er the boaid, 

Nor mufic ecWVottud the gaudy roof ? 

Yet IdUefe fejd the velvet graft along * 
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Near gliding Ste^a, hy , 

Such pomps We need wt $ Inch ^fs^hen fpring ? 

Leads forth her,lattghing tRai% fnd the .warm year 
Paints the green mt^awkh rofoat^ifower^ profufe. 

On down reclin'd, or wrapp’d in 'purple robe 
The thirfty fever hums with heat as fierce 
As when its viftim on a pallet pants* 

Since, then, nor wealth, nor fplendour, nor the bpaft 
Of birth ilhiftriana* nor e’$n regal date 
Avails the body, fo the free-born mind 
Their aid as little aflt$. Unlefs, perchance, 

The warlike hoft, thou deem, for thee ariay’d 
In martial pomp, and qV the fiery field 
Panting for glory 5 and the gorgeous fleet, 

For thee unmoor'd, and ardent, — can difpel 
Each fuperilitious terror 5 from the breait 
Root out the dread of death, and lull to peace 
The cares, the tumults that diftiaft thy foul. 

But if all this be idle, if the cares, 

The terror*; ftill that haunt, and harafs man. 

Dread not the dm of arms, — o’er kings and chiefs, 

Prefs unabafh’d, uoaw'd by glittering pomp, 

The purple robe unheeding — canji thou doubt 
Man pants for thtfe from poverty of mind, 

Wand'riug in darknefs, and through life milled ? 

For as the boy, when midnight vtils the flat > 

Tiembles, and darts at all things, fo, full oft, 

E’en in the noon men Hart at fotms as void 
Of real danger as the phantoms fdfe 
By daiknefs conjur’d, and the fchooh boy’s dread. 

A terror this the radiant darts of day 

Can ne'er difperfe : to truth’s pure hgbt alone. 

And wifdom yielding, mtelle dual funs*' I. 187 — 193. 

This, upon the whole, is good. The line we have marked 
* in italics, * Cans! thou doubt,' Src. seems, however, to be a 
false translation of c Quid dubitas , quin outfits sit hac ratioms po - 
testas ? ' which means merely, wo conceive, c Canst thou dotibt 
that reason alone possesses this power ' — of banishing such cares 
and anxieties ? There is nothing in the original to justify the in- 
terpolation of thfc two concluding words. 

The following lines have much of the force and character of 
the original. 

4 Yet man’s fiift fotis^ as o'er the fields they trod, 

Rear'd frbm the hardy earth, were hardier far ; 

Strongs bmlt, wiih artipler bones, with mufcles nerv'd 
t Broad and fubfUfttiril ; to the power of heat, 

Of cold* of van ing viands * 1 and difeafe, 
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Each hour fuperior ; the wild lives of beafts 
Leading, while many a luftre o’er them roll’d. 

Nor crooked ploughfhare knew they, nor to drive* 

Deep through the foil, the rich-returning fpade ; 

Nor how the tender feedling to replant, 

Nor from the fruit-tree prune the wither’d branch. 

What {bowers bellow’d, what earth fpontaneous bore* 

And funs matur’d, their craving breads appeas’d. 

But acorn-meals chief Cull’d they from the {hade 
Of foreft-oaks ; and, in their wintry months. 

The wild wood-whortle with its purple fruit 
Fed them, then larger and more amply pour’d* 

And many a boon beftdes, now long extin&. 

The frefli-form’d earth her haplefs offspring dealt. 

Then floods, and fountains, too, their thirft to flake, 

Call’d them, as now the cataradl abrupt 
Calls, when athirff, the defert’s favage tribes. 

And, through the night {till wand’ring, they the caves 
Throng’d of the wood-nymphs, whence the babbling well 
Gufh’d oft profufe, and down its pebbly Tides* 

Its pebbly fides with verdant mofs o’crfpread, 

Ooz’d flow,’ or fought, redundant fought, the plains. 9 

I*. 353 — 357* 

And immediately after, 

* And in their keen rapidity of hand 
And foot confiding, oft the favage train 
With mifiile Hones they hunted, or the force 
Of clubs enormous ; many a tribe they fell’d. 

Yet fome in caves ftmnn’d* cautious j where, at night, 

Throng’d they, like brillly fwine ; their naked limbs 
With herbs and leaves entwining. Nought of fear 
Urg’d them to quit the darknefs, and recal, 

With clam’rous cries, the fun-fhine and the day : 

But found they funk in deep, oblivious fleep. 

Till o’er the mountains blufh’d the rofeate dawn. 

Yet then fcarce more of mortal race than now 
Left the fweet luftre of the liquid day. 

Some, doubtlefs, oft the prowling monfters gaunt 
Grafp’d in their jaws, abrupt $ whence, through the groves, 
The woods, the mountains, they vociferous groan’d, 

Deltin’d thus living to a living tomb; 

And fome, by flight though lav’d from prefent fate, 

Cov’ring their fetid Ulcers with their hands, 

Prone o’er the ground death ftill, with horrid voice, 

Call’d, till Vile worms devour’d them, void of aid. 

And alf-unfkill’d their deadly pangs t’ appeafe. 

But thoufands, thep, the pomps of war beneath* 

Eell not at once ; ri&r Ocean's botft’rous waves 
P a 
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Wrecked, o’er rough rocks, whole fleets and eohrvtlefs crews. 
Nor ocean then, though oft to frenzy wrought,* 

Could aught indulge but inefFe&ual ire : 

Nor, luird to calms, could e’er his traitor face 
Lead, o’er the laughing waves, miftruftful man, 

Untaught the dangerous fcience of the feas*, 

Then want con fum’d their languid members, now 

Full-gprg’d cxcefs devours us : they themfelves 

Fed, heedlefc, oft with poifons ; oftcr ftill 

Men now for others mix the fatal cup . 9 II* 359— 363. 

The lofty and indignant passage, beginning,' i Nee pietas viler 
est velatmn , ’ &c. is rendered at least with strength and fidelity 
by Mr Good. 

4 No : — it can ne’er be piety to turn 
To flocks and {tones with deep- veil’d vifage \ light? 

O’er every altar incenfe ; o’er the dull 

Fall prollrate, and, with outftretch’d arms, invoke 

Through every temple every god that reigns, 

Sooth them with blood, and lavifti vows on vows. 

This rather thou term piety, to mark 

With calm, Untrembling foul, each fecne ordain’d. 

For when we, doubtful, heaven ’3 high arch furvev, 

The firm, fixt ether, ftar-embofs’d, and paufe 
O’er the fun’s path, and pale, meand’ring moort, 

Then fuperflitious cares, erewhilc repreft 

Ey cares more potent, lift their hydra-head. * II. 391.' 

The sweetness of the lines * (At Hquidas avium voces , &c.), ’ tie- 
scribing the origin pf music, and the festivals of primitive men, 
is lost indeed in the imitation of Mr Good ; but his version is 
respectable, and conveys a true, though a dim reflection of the 
original. 

♦ And from the liquid warhlings of the birds 
Learn ’d they their firlt rude notes, ere mufic yet 
To the rapt ear had tun’d themeafur’d verfe ; 

And Zephyr, whifp’ring through the hollow reeds, 

Taught the firft Twain s the hollow reeds to found : 

Whence woke they foon thofe tender-trembling tones 
Which the fweet pipe, when by the fingers preft, 

Fours o’er the hills, the vales, and woodlands wild. 

Haunts of lone fhepherds, and the rural gods. 

So growing time points, ceafelefs, fomething new. 

And human ftill evolves it into day* 

Thus footh’d they every care, with mulic, thus, 

Clos’d every meal, for reffo the bofom then* 

And oft they threw them on the velvet grafs, 

Near gliding ftiramfe, by ftadpwy trees o’er-arch’d^ 

And void of coftly wealth found ftill the means 

. To 
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To gladden life. * But chief when genial fpriag 
Led forth her laughing train, And the young year 
Painted the meads %ith rofeate flowed profufe— 

Then mirth, and wit, and wiles, and frolic, chief, 

Flow’d from the heart $ for thet» the ruftic mufe 
Warmed infpir’d them : then lafeivious fport 
Taught round their heads, their (boulders, taught to twine 
Foliage, and flowers, and garlands richly dight 
To loofe, innum’rous time their limbs to move, 

And beat, with fturdy foot, maternal earth ; 

While many a fmile, and many a laughter loud, 

Told all was new, and wond’rous much efteem’d. 

Thus wakeful liv'd they, cheating of its reft 
The drowfy midnight ; with the jocund dance 
Mixing gay converfe, madrigals, and drains 
Run o’er .the veeds with broad recumbent lip ; 

As, wakeful (till, our revellers through night 
Lead on their defter dance to time precife,; 

Yet cull not coftlier fweets, with all their art, 

Than the rude offspring earth in woodlands bore. II. 415-19. 
Mr Good translates right through the whole fourth book ; and 
illustrates his version with notes not less intrepid. We shall 
only venture one inoffensive passage, which has bee# imitated by- 
all amatory poets of Inter date. 

‘ Then, too, his form confumcs, the cares of love 
Wafte all his vigour, and his days roll on 
In vileft bondage. Amply though endow'd, 

His wealth decays, his debts with fpeed augment, 

The poll of duty never fills lie more* 

And all his fick’niug reputation dies. 

Meanwhile rich unguents from his miftrefs laugh ; 

Laugh from her feet, foft Sicyon’s fhoes fuperb : 

The green-ray ’d emerald o’er her, dropt in gold. 

Gleams large and numerous ; and the fea-blue filk, 

Deep-worn, enchfp 9 her, with the moifture drunk 
Of conftant revels. All his fires amafs'd 
Now flaunts in ribands, in tiaras flames 
Full o’er her front, and now to robes converts 
Of Chian loofe, or Alidonian mould ; 

While fcafta, and feftivals of boundlefs pomp. 

And coftlieft viands, garlands, odours, wines. 

And fcatter'd rofes ceafelefs anj renew'd. 

But fruitlefs every a& : feme bitter Sill 
Wells forth perpetual from lus fount of biifs, 

And poifons every flowret. Keen remorfe 
•Goads him, perchance, for diflipated time, 

And months on months deftroy'd $ or from the fair 

* P 3 * Haply 
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Haply fofne phrafe of doubtful import darts, 

That, like a living coal, his heart corrodes i 
Or oft her eyes wide wander, as he deems* 

And feek fome happier rival, while the fmile 
Of (mother'd love half dimples o'er her cheeks. * II* 173-79. 
These are among the best passages in Mr Good's translation. 
When he copies to the philosophical part, however, he makes 
tzA work 5 and whether he affects to copy, in his harsh and pro- 
saic English, the naked simplicity of tne original, or to embel- 
lish it with a more lofty diction, he succeeds equally in produc- 
ing a composition which we may fairly set down as illegible bv 
students of any description, The fundamental proposition of 
Epicurus, for instance, 

4 That nought from nought by power divine has ris'n, , 
has a portentous sound in his version ; nor does the sum of hi 5 
discoveries appear much more attractive, when thus delivered, 

4 Henpe taught he us triumphant, what might fpnng 
And what forbear ; what powers inherent lurk> 

And where their bounds and ijfues. 9 
The reader, however, shall have a larger specimen. 

4 This prov’d, what follows, as a truth deriv’d. 

But that the forms of feeds, though varying much. 

Ne'er vary endlefs ; not unfrequent, elfc. 

Pull many a feed muft boaft a bulk immenfe : 

For many a differing figure ne'er can lurk 
In things minute. Deem, then, primordial feeds 
Three fancied parts comprife ; or grant e'en more, — 

Invert their Order, let the right be left, 

Deprefs the loftieft, the profound exalt, — 

Soon will the pigmy mafs efchauft complete 
Its tiny change of figures : wottld'ft thou, then. 

Augment the variance, thou muft add, perforce. 

New primal matter, hence augmented foie. 

Thus from frefh forms increase of fize muft flow 
Perpetual ; nor the feeds of things in fhap£ 

Can differ endlefs, or e'en once Cyince 
A bulk immenfe, as erft the mufe has * I. 251-53, 

Again, 

4 But fome there are fuch doctrines who deny : 

, A fl d urge in proof, deceptive, that the wave 
* Not through imagin'd pores admits the race • 

With glittering feales — but yields at orice, and opes 
The liquid path 5 and occupies, in turn* 

The fpacC behind the aureat filh defertJu ■ 

Thtffy too, that all tbiftgsaft: the f|>ot poffefs'd 
Exchanging foie, whiift each continues full; 

Believe them not. If nought of fpiice the wave 
pi vc to its gilded tenants, how,, refob e, 

Fed 
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Feel they* the* powto t* advance f wd i£ t* advance t * 

They know not* how can, next* the wave thus yield i 
* Such feeble readers* in oppofiug voitx# * * 

A double voto co&fefs : for, firft, perforce, . 

A Void they own* where void vpa® npne before. 

Betwixt the fubftance fever'd * and bring next 
A proof formountlefs ( that the air itfitf * 

Throng'd with a prior void : elfe how, to bound# 

Of clofer texture, could it e'er gontraft if * I* 75-79. 

There are nearly three books of this light reading* The fol- 
lowing passage we give in deference to Mr Good* wlio maintains 
’Siat i there is a beauty and precision in it that has seldom b£en 
equalled, ’ 

* Who holds that nought is known, denies he knows 
EVn this, thus owning that he nothing knows. 

With fuch I ne’er could reafon, who, with face 
Retorted, treads the ground juft trod before. 

Yet grant e’en this he knows ; ftnee nought exifts 
Of truth in things, whence learns he what to know, 

Or what not know ? what things can give him firft 
The notion crude of what is fane, or true ? 

What prove aught doubtful, or of doubt devoid ? ' II, 71. 73. 
The following account of the composition of the soul, too, is 
a favourite with the translator, 

4 Triple the fubftance, hence, the foul that build# ; 

Yet e'en the whole perception ne'er can form : 

For nought in each fubfifts of pow'r t' excite 
Thofe fenfile motions whence perception flows. 

Hence fome fourth fubftance, doubtlefs, muft we deem, 

Conjoint exifting ; which, though void of name, 

Springs from minuteft atoms, lighted moft 
And moft attenuate ; deep-endow'd with power 
Of fleeted fpeed, and hence, that firft begets 
Thofe fenfile movements that the frame pervade^ 

This firft begets, as form’d from fubtleft feeds, 

Next heat th' incipient aftion, vapour next 

Partakes, and air pofterior, till the foul 

Roufeo throughout : then flow# the blood, then feels, * &<?♦ 

I. 415.415. 

The following illustration is frequently repeated by Lucretius j 
though he speaks only of words and letters — not ty?>es> as Mr Good 
has been pleased to call them. As we do not by any means pretend 
to understand the passage* we are really at a loss know whether, 
the ingenious translator means printers’ types, or symbols. 

4 Mark but thefe fluent number#} many a type 
To many a* term is common ; but the terms, 

The number# Cull'd, a# did *tmg thefe from thofe, 

P4 
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From di&nnt types evolve : wot fo diwrfe 
That the fane type teem hot through tfrr whole, 

Qr that, recurring* it recurs alone 

Tfqm types too bounded $, but from types alike 

Free to each term, yet ever eew combined* 

Flows the vail change, tU* harmonious fyftera flows* 

Thus, through the world, the primal feeds of all. 

To all things common, re-arrang'd diverfe, 

In myriad forms ftoot forth ; and herbs, and men, 

And trees umbrageous own the fame fat fource. ' L 285-7. 

We must make an end of this now. We had noted several 
instances of false translation, and many of unaccountable ob- 
scurity; but our readers will easily judge of Mr Good's merits 
from what has already been laid before them. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that the ornamental epithets, which he has lent to 
his author in the didactic parts of his work, entitle him to no credit 
from his admirers. When Lucretius says humor or pitch , Mr 
Good should say water and fish \ 1 dimpling stream, ' and f chry- 
stal lymph . 9 The i race with glittering scales, 4 the gilded te- 
nants of the wave/ and even 4 the aureate fish , 9 are all childish 
impertinencies. 

We have said nothing all this time of the notes, 'which occupy, 
we should conjecture, about twe thirds of the book ; and indeed 
it is not easy to give either a specimen, or a description of the vast 
miscellaneous assemblage which they exhibit. The imitations and 
parallel* passages are by far too long and too numerous; and the 
worst of them are generally praised as much as the best. A con- 
siderable knowledge of antiquity is displayed throughout, though 
frequently introduced in the most fantastical manner, and on the 
slightest pretences. Thus, having occasion to mention the sinks 
or public sewers of Rome, he is led to observe that their con- 
tents were employed by the fullers in scouring woollen doth ; 
and this introduces a most aninute and learned dissertation upon 
all the branches of the fullers' craft ; the manufacturing of felts ; 
the method of V raising the nap 5 ' and the different processes 
employed for glazing linen cloth ; — all which Mr Good sedulously 
pursues through six pages of double columns, while Lucretius is 
going on over his head with a poetical theory of dreaming. In the 
same way, Lucfetius having glanced, in illustration of the power 
of the mflnd over the body, at the farce the hand may acquire by 
machinery, Mt Good is irresistibly led to give his readers a copious 
acCoutit of the mechanical science arid contrivances of the ant 
l pienfcty with a long historical narrative of the siege of Syracuse, 
inventions of Archimedes } Which Issues, We cannot well 
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tell how, in & discourse on encaustic painting* *m& a»^|Oposition 
to substitute it for>fcopper4heathing in mtf navy, 

In Another passage* Lucretius having made an allusion to the 
beauty of Helen, aftdlhe Wat of Tr6y, hh translator takes oo- 
casion to dissert thus learnedly in the notes, 

* The effeft of love is varioulfy defcribed, as' well as accounted for, 
by the poets. Generally, however, the inftrumeftt fuppofed to be cm* 
ployed, is either a dart from the'eye, producing a wound, as in v.~$& 
of the prefent book j or elfe a fpecies of fubtfe and irrefittible flame, 
eroding and confutning the bofom, as in the prefent paffage* In the 
opening of Book IV, of the JEneid, Virgil introduces both thefe me- 
taphors. 

* Vulnus alit veins, et caeco carpitur igni. 

She feeds her wound > and pines 'with fecret fire* 

< Petrarc follows our poet's latter image done in the enfuing de- 
fcription. 

1 I che l’efca amorofa al petto avca 
Qual maraviglia fe di fubito arfi ? 

What wonder, that 1 bum and frnart, 

Since love’s keen toich inflames my heart ? 

< Solomon has beautifully and boldly introduced another fyflem of 
imagery, the elegance, and indeed the meaning of which, has feldom 
been fufficiently explained. Under his creative powers, the fufeinating 
fair becomes the furrounding wall of a fortified city ; which was ofteu 
eie6ted with confummate flail, beautified with all the ornaments of ar- 
chitecture, and over different parts of which were picjefted towers or 
turrets for the purpofe of repelling the affailing foe ; in whofe conffruc- 
tion and finifh the tafte of the artift was principally exerted, and which 
were hence frequently denominated towers of ivory or of fiver . “The 
triumphant fair being thus generally refembled to the beautiful and or- 
namental wall of a defenfive city — her white and fwelling bofom is next 
Compared to the white and fwelling turrets projected from its furface, — to 
thofe elegant, but dangerous prominences, which were equally formed 
for the purpofe of attack or repulijon, and which no man, m cither cafe, 
can approach withput extreme peril. With this introductory explana- 
tion the paffage I refer to is equally exquifite and obvious* 

* Call her a wall — “ and ” two towers of fiiver > 

Will we build upon her * — 

I myfelf am a wall, , < 

And my bofom re fe miles two towers Chap. fe. g. jo. 

* For a flill further illuftration, the reader may corfu/t my vet fan and 
' notes upon this elegant ft mile* — Sacred Idyls , p. 59, and zv, 6 * * ,1. $7. 88, 

These are but fair specimens of the excursive disposition of 
thfe commentator, and, are taken without selection ad aperturam 
Ubru ' His medical and metaphysical lucubrations are still mpre 
copious and irregular* 
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Upon the whole, this book is very dull, and, as a translation, 
very flatandpnppe,tical ; yet it is evidently, the work of a man 
of no ordinary 'Vigour or intelligence : it contains a very correct 
edition of Lucretius, with more information on the subject of his 
poem, than could he gathered from all his other commentators put 
together. The version is sometimes pleasing, and sometimes vi- 
gorous ; and Mr Good’s own speculations, though often intruded 
rather awkwardly, are by no means despicable.. It is a book, in 
short, which nobody but a reviewer will ever read through ; but 
which, we think, all scholars would like to possess; and which, 
if it were a little cheaper, we should recommend all but poor 
scholars to buy, 
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The Benevolent Monk, or the Caftle of Olalla, a Romance. 3 voL 
13s. 6d. 

The Monk of Diftentis, a Romance. By J. Powell. 3 vol. 12 
Sans Souci Park, or, the Melange. By Maria Tharmott. 3 vol. 
13s. 6d. 

Wilhelm ina. 2 vol. 6s. 

A Summer by the Sea. 2 vol. 6s. 

Conftance De Lindenfdorf ; or the Force of Bigotry. By S. Francis. 
4 vol. j 8 s. 

Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia ; a Tale. By Madam Cottin. 

4 3 . 6d. 

Laurette, or the Caprices of Fortune. By Mrs Thompfon. 3 vol. 
13?. 6ri. boards. 

poli rics. 

Additional Taxes. By Philoxenus. IS. 6d. 

A Collection of important Reports and Papers on the Navigation 
and Trade of Great Biitain and Ireland, and the Britifh Colonies in the 
Weft Indies and America; with Tables, &c. See. 8vo. 14s. board*. 

South American Independence ; or, the Emancipation of South 
America the Glory and Intereft of England. By. W. Burke. 3s. 

Subftance of the Speech of the Right Hon. George Canning, in the 
Houfe of Commons, the 5th of January, on the Condud of the late 
Negociation with France. 2$. 6d. 

Lord Henry Petty’s Speech on the State of the Public Accounts. is. 
Statement of a Plan of Finance, propofed to Parliament in the Year 
1807. 

A Concife Statement of the Qoeftion regarding the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, now under Difcufllon in Parliament. 38. 

The Dangers of the Country. By the Author of w War in Dif- 
guife. ” 

Mr Whitbread's Speech in the Houfe of Commons, Monday, 5. Jan. 
1807. 

A Letter on the Abolition of the Stave Trade. By W. Wilber- 
force, Efq. 2 s. 

A Letter to W. Manning, Efq. M. P. on the rapid and progreflive 
Depreciation of Weft India Property. By C. Bofanquet, Efq. is, 6d* 
Advantages of Ruftia in the prefent Conteft with France ; with a 
Description of the Coffacks. 2s. 6d. 

vol. x. no. 19. The 
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Tbe Statement of the Plan of Finance propofcd this Seflion of Par- 
liament by Adminiftration ; with Tables &c. 58. 

Trial of George Rofe, Efq. !n tbe Year 1791, in the Court of 
King's Bench, at tbe Suit of Mr Smith, a Publican of Weftminfter, 
for Bufmefs done at the then contetted Election, feeding Lord Hood's 
Friends, See, ip. 6d. 

A Letter addreffed to Mercator, in Reply to his Letters on the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. By A. Plomptre. is. 

Suggcftions for Counteracting any injurious Effedls upon the Popu- 
lation of the Britifh Wed India Colonics ftom the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade. By R. T. Farquhar, Efq. 

The Policy of reducing the Property Tax, and of carrying on the 
War for the next Five Years without any new Taxes. 

A Short View of the Political State of Great Biitain and Ireland, 
at the Opening of the New Pailiarnent, with Remarks &c. 28 . 

Reply to a Pamphler, entitled, The State of the Negotiation. 2s. 6d. 

Official Papers relative to the Negociation with Fiance, prefented 
by His Majefty’s Special Command to both Iioufes of Parliament, De- 
cember 22, 1806. 8vo. 4s. 

AnAddrcfs to R. B. Sheridan, on the Proceedings at the late Weft- 
minder Election, including the State of Domed ic Politics, &c. 2«. 

A Letter to Mr Whitbread, on the Duty of Refunding the Reso- 
lutions which preceded the Impeachment of Lord Melville. 2s. 

A Letter to Lord Folkdont, on his reviving the Charges made by 
Mr Paul againd the Marquis Wellefley. 3s. 

Subdance of a bill for promoting and encouraging of Indudry among 
the Labouring Clafled of the Community, and for the Relief and Re- 
gulation of the Criminal Poor. is. 

The State of the Population, the Poor, and Poor Rates of every 
feparate Parilh within the Bills of Mortality, in the Cities of London 
and Wedminlfei, the Borough of South waik, and County of Middle- 
fex. 2S. 

The Subftance of Mr Deputy Biich's Speech, in Common Council, 
March 5, 1807. is. 

Short Remarks upon certain Political Occurrences, and particularly 
upon the New Plan of Finance. 2s. 

A Letter on the Abolition of the Slave Trade ; addreffed to the 
freeholders and other Inhabitants of Yorkdiire. By W. Wiiberforce, 
Efq. 8vo. 6a. boards. 

A Letter to W. Wilbei force, Efq. M. P. on the propofed Aboli- 
• tion of the Slave Trade. By W. Smith, Efq. is. 

A Review of the Affairs of India, from the Year 1798 to 1805, 
comprehending a Summary Account of the Principal Traulaftions dur- 
im that eventful Period. 38. 

WA Short> Inquiry into the Policy, Humanity, and paft Efle$* of 
Poor Laws, By one of His Majedy's Jttftices of tbe Peace for 
ill c- Three Inland Counties. 8vo. 8s. boards. 
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A Letter to S. Whitbread, Efq. M. P. on^tlie Subjefi of the Poor’s 
Laws. By T. Jarold, M. D. 19. 

The Wants of the People, and the Means of the Government 5 or, 
Obje&ions to the Interference of the Lcgiflature in the Affairs of the 
Poor, as recommended by Mr Whitbread. By J. Bone. 3*9. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Vifcount Howick, cn the 
Subjtd of the Catholic Bill. is. 

Obfervations on fomc'Do&rines advanced during the late Election, 
in a Letter to 5 . Whitbread. Efq. from H. Clifford, Efq. 3s. 6d. 

Obfervations on Mr Whitbread’s Poor Bill, and on the Population 
of England ; intended as a Supplement to “ A Short Inquiry into the 
Policy, Humanity, and pail EfTe&s of the Poor Laws. ” By John 
Weyland, junior, Efq. is. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Vifcount Howick, on tlie Sub- 
ject of his Motion to relieve the Catholics in the Army and Navy from 
their prefent Rtftri<ftions in Religion, is. 

A new and appropriate Syftem of Education for the Labouring People* 
elucidated and explained, according to the Plan that has been tftabhfhed 
for the Religious and Moral Inilrn&ion of Male and Female Children 
admitted into the Fiee School, N^. 19, Orchard Street, in the City of 
Weftminilcr; containing an Expofition of the Nature and Importance 
of the Dcfign, as it refpe&s the General Interefts of the Community ; 
with Details explanatoiy of the particular Economy of the Inftitution, 
and the Methods prtferibed for the Purpofe of ft curing and prefer ving 
a greater Degree of Moral re&ifudc, as a Means of preventing criminal 
Offences, by Habits of Temperance, Induflry, Subordination and Loy- 
alty, among that uftfnl Clafs of the Community, compti/ing the La- 
bouring People of England ; to which are added, concluding Obferva- 
tions on the Importance of extending the Syftcm generally, undrr the 
Aid and San&ion of the Legiflatute. By P. Colquhoun, LL.D. 
2s. 6d. fewed. < 

POETRY. 

A Colle&ion of Songs, Moral, Sentimental, and Initruftlve. Bjr 
James Plumptree, M. A. 2 vol. 1 2 mo. 14s. boards 

The Progrefs of a Corrupt Senator exemplified, in fix Cbara&criiifc 
Engravings, with Iiiuilrations in Verie. By W. M. Woodward, Efq, 
4s. and 7s. 6d. coloured. 

The Satires of Aulus Perfius ; tranfiated into Englifh Vcrfe, with 
the Latin Text and Notes. Bvo. 7s. 6d. Fine, rob. 

Admonition, a Poem, on the Falhionable Modes of Female Drefs. 
By G. Ogg. Foolfcap 8vo. 59. 

Beechy Head, and other Poems. By Charlotte Smith. Foolfcap 
8 vo. 58* 

An Evening Walk in the Fordt 5 a Poem, Defcriptfve of Foreft 
Trees. By a Lady. is. 6d. 

The Slave, and othcrtPoetical Pieces ; being an Appendix to * PoemS 
by the Rev. J. Mant, M. A. ’ 29. 6 d. 

Q "Z Legendary 
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Legendary Tales. By E. Smith. 48. * , v 

All the Talents; a Satirical Poem, in three Dialogues. By Polypus# 
8vo. 39. 6d. * 

The Filherman’s Hut in the Highlands of Scotland ; with other 
Poems. By A. Yeaman, Efq. 8vo. 59. 

The Caledonian Mufical Repofitory ; a Seleftion of efteemed Songs, 
with Plates and Mufic adapted for the Voice, &c. izmo. 38. 6d. 
boards. 

The Poems of Oflian, in the original Gaelic, with literal Tranflations 
Into Latin. By the late Robert Mucfarlane, A. M. ; together with a 
Diflertation on the Authenticity of the Poem?, by Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. ; and a Tranflation from the Italian of the Abbe CefarottPs 
Critical Diflertation on the Controverfy refpe£ting their Authenticity ; 
with Notes by John M 1 Arthur, LL. D, 3 vol. 429. Fine 31**138. 6d. 

Specimens of later Englifh Poems, with Preliminary Notes. By 
Robert Southey. 3 vol. 8vo. jl. 1 is. 6d. boards. 

The Lay of an Irifh Harp, or Metrical Fragments. By Mif3 Owen- 
fon. 7 s. boards. 

The Progrefs of Love, a Poem. By M. K. Mafters. 8vo. 5s. 

The Paruaflian Garland, or Beauties of Modern Poetry ; confllling 
of upwards of Two Hundred Pieces, chiefly fele&ed from the Works 
of the moll diftinguifhed Ports of the piefent Age. By John Evans, 
A. M. With Plates. 3 2 mo. 2*. 6d. boards. 

Ode on the State of Europe, is. 6d. 

Poetical Regifler. Vol. V. ios. 6d. boards. 

The Syren, containing an Elegant Colle&ion of the Newell Songs. 
28 . 6d. 

Elijah’s Mantle, a Poem. Svo. Price is. 

Saul, a Poem. By Sotheby. 4to. Price 189. board 6 . 

The Exodiad, a Poem. By the Author of Calvary, and Richard 
the Firll. 4to. 1 59. boards. 

The Art of Pleafing ; a Satirical Poem, with Notes. By H. 
Clark. 28. 

Bonaparte, a Poem. 

Oxford Prize Poems. 38. boards. 

The Minftrel, or The Progrefs of Genius, with fome other Poems. 
By James Beattie, LL.D. 5s. boards. 

The Mountain Bard ; confiding of Ballads and Songs, founded on 
Fads and Legendary Tales, by James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Price 58. Fine 108. 6 d. boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

Difcurfory Confiderations on the fuppofed Evidences of the caily 
Fathers, that St Matthew’s Gofpel was the lit (l written. By a Country 
Clergyman. 8vo, 3s. fewed. 

A Catechifm for the Ufe of alt the Churches in the French Empire ; 
to which is added the Pope’s Bui), and the Archbdhop’a Mandamus, 
ttyn(lated from the Original, By David Bogue. 3s. 6d. boards. 
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The Eflence, Spirituality, and Glorious lftuc of the Rc 4 igicW)of Ghrift 
to all God’s chofen, exhibited in Remarks do the 4 Verily, vitftly,^ as 
ufed by our Lord in many parts of Scnpture. By Samuel Bernard, juju 
12 mo. 4$. 6d. boards. 

A Sermon, preached at Leicefter, ^une 6 1806, at the V Citation bf 
the Right Rev. the Lord Biftiop ot Lincoln, by the Hon. and Rev. 
H. Ryder, A. M. Re&or ol Lutterworth, is. 6d. 

Sele& Portions of Pfalmo, extra&ed from various Verfions and adapt- 
ed to Pablic Worfhip; with an Appendix, containing Hymns for the 
principal Fcftivals of the Church of Lngland. Sheep 2B.6J. Call 3s. 6d. 

A Sermon on the Work and the Reward of the faithful Deacons* 
By William Newman. 

A Difcourie, occafioned by the death of the Right Honourable C, J. 
Fox. By T. B diham is. 

Oucntal Cuftom* ; or, an Illuftration of the Holy Suiptures. By 
S. Binder, z vol. 98. boards. 

Conhdtrations on the Alliance between Chriftiamty and Commerce. 

28 . 

A Seimon, preached at the opening of the Philanthropic Society, 
Nov. 9. 1806. By Vicclimut, Knox, D D. 23. 

A Chuge to the Cltrgv, at the Primary VtiiUtion in Auguft 1806, 
of the late Right Rev Samuel Loid Bifliop of St Afaph. 2a. 

A New Till ament ; or the New Covenant, auouhngto Luke, Paul, 
and ]ohn. 8«. 6d. 

Tlie Monthly Repofitory of Theology and General Literature, vol. I. 
128. 6d. 

A Sermon, occafioned by the deceafe of the Rev. Thomas Towle, 
B. D. on Dec. 2., preached at Aldei manbury Poftern, Dec. 14. 1806, 
is. 6d. 

The Lvidtncesof the Chriftian Religion. By the Right Hon. Jofepli 
Addifon. 

Ledures delivered in the Panfh Church of Wakefuld, in the year 
1802, on that part of the Liturgy of the Chinch of Lngland contained 
m the Morning Prayer. By Thomas Rogers, M. A. 4 vol. 8vo. 
243. boards. 

A Summaiy View of the Evidence and Pra&ical Importance of the 
Chriftian Revelation, in a Series of Dilcourfes addrefftd to Young 
Perfons. By Thomas Bdfham, Svo. 4s. 

The Beneficial Effe&3 of the Chriftian Temper on Domeftic Happi* 
ncf«. as. 6d. 

Hnfbandry Improved by Religious Meditations with feme Forms of 
Prayers, defigned for the Inftru&ion and Comfort of the Lower Ckfle^ 
of Society. By the Rev. John Bull, B. A* $d. 

A Sermon preached at St John's Church, Blackburn, Lancafter, on 
Wednefday, Feb. 2j. 1807. i*. 6d* 

An Earncft Addrefs to Men of all Orders and Degrees in the Unit* 
ed Church of England and Ireland, refpeftwg the Papilla. is. 
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A Sermon preached at the Chapel in EfTex-ftrect, Feb. 25.^1807. 
By Thomas Belfham. . 19, 6 d. 

The Hiftory of the EfFe6ts of Religion on Mankind, in Countries 
Ancient and Modern, Barbarous apd Civilized. By E* Ryan. 8vo. 8 b. 

Future Punifhment of Endlcfs Duration ; a Sermon preached at 
Knight*# Meeting- Honfe. By R. Winter. ip. 

A Sermon, preached in the Chapel of Lambeth, on the ift of Fe- 
bruary *807, at the Confecration of the Rev. Charles Mofs, D. D. 
JLord Bifhop of Oxford. By the Rev. Charles Barker, B. D. F. A. S. 
4to. is. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. F. Stone, M. A. in reply to his Sermon, 
preached at the Vifitation at Dunbury, on the 8th of July 1806. By 
the Rev. E. Narts, M. A. $vo. is. 6d. 

Eight Leisures on tlie Occurrence of the Paffion Week, delivered in 
the Parifli Church of All-Saints, Southampton, on Palm- Sunday, and 
Good-Friday, and Eafler-Day, in the Years 1803, 1804, afi d 180 6. 
By Richard Mant, D.D. nmo. 3s. boards. 

A Letter to R. B. on the primitive State of Adam. By W, Fox- 
well. 6d. 

A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual aiul Temporal, in tl*c 
Abbey-Church, Wefirninfler, on Friday, February 30. 1807. By the 
Bifhop of St David’s. 2«. 

An Alarm to the Reformed Church of Chrift edabliflied in thefe 
Kingdoms. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Durham, at the 
Vifitation of the Diocefe. By Sliutc, Lord Bifhop of Durham. 41a. 
.35. 6 d. 

A Sermon preached at Durham, July 17. 1806, at the Vifitation of 
the Honourable and Right Reverend Shutc, Lord Bifhop of Durham. 
By Henry Philpott, M. A. 4to. 2s. 

A Commentary on the Prophecy of Daniel, relating to the Seventy 
Weeks. By the Reverend John Butt, A. M. i8mo. is. 

Primitive Truth, in a Hidory of the Internal State of the Reforma- 
tion# exprefTed by the early Reformers in their Writings, in which the 
Qucftion concerning the Calvinifm of the Church of England i3 deter- 
mined by pofitive Evidences. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

TRAVEZ,S. 

A Tour to Shiraz, by the Route of Cazriim and Firuzabad ; with 
various Remarks on the Manners, Cu/loms, <Scc. of tlie Periians. By 
Edward Scott Waring Efq. of the Bengal Civil Eftabliihment. 4to. 
£js. Fine 36s. boards. 

Travels in Scotland by an unufual Route ; with a Trip to the Ork- 
neys and Hebrides, containing Hints and Improvements in Agriculture 
and Commerce * with Chara&ers and Anecdotes. Embelli/hed with 
.View* of ftriking obje&s, and a Map, including the Caledonian Canal. 
JJy the Reverend James Hall, A. M. in 2 vol. 8vo. Price iL 6 % 
boards. ’ 
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Travels in the year 1806, from Italy to England, through the Ty- 
rol, Styria, Bohemia, Gallieia, Poland, and Ruffia; containing the 
particulars of the Liberation of Mrs Spencer Smith from the h^nds ©£ 
the French police, and of her fuhfequent Flight through the Countries 
above mentioned. Effetled and written by the Marquis de Salvo, Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences and Literature of Turin, See* . 6s* 
boards. 

The Stranger in America. By Charles William Janfon Efq. 4to. 
al. 25. boards. 

Illuftration of the Scenery of Killarney, the furrounding Country* 
and a confiderable Part of the Southern Coall of Ireland. By Ifoac 
Wild Efq* M. 1 . R. A. 4to. 2I. 2a. boards. Fine 3I. 3s. 

Books lately imported by M. n£ Boffe, Gerard Street , Soho* London* ' 

Ami des Cultivateurs, par Poinfot. 2 vol. 8vo. Hates. 18s. 

Hilloire do France, par Anquetil. 14 vol. i8mo. 3I. 10s. 

Traitc de Geodclie, 011 Expofitron des Mc-thodcs Aftronomiques, par 
Puiflant, &c. 4to. fig. il. 45, 

(Euvrcs de Louis XIV., contenant fes Mcmoires, See . 6 vol. Sva* 

avec portrait et 22 planches chirograph iques, 3I. 

Tableau des Revolutions depuis la Fin du 15 Siecle, par An c ill on ; 
three firft volumes, 1 2 mo. 15s. 

CEuvres Complettcs de d’ Alembert, 18 vol. 8vo. 81 2s. 

CEuvres Choiiies ct Pofthumc* de La Harpe, 14 vol. 8,vo. ih 16s. 

Bibliographic Etrangere de Paris, 1800 u 1S05. 8vo. 35. boards. 

Bucoliquc de Virgile, par Ddille ; vaiious prices and five*. 

Pocme fur ^Imagination, par Deliilc ; va lions prices and fixes, 

Cormontaigr.e, Memoiial pour PAtfaque des Places. 8vo. Plates. 95* 

Cormontaignc, JMcmoiial pour la Delcnfe dcs Places. Svo. Plate?. 

108 . 

Campagne de la Grande Armee en 1805. Svo. 78. 

Cuifinier Imperial. 8vo. 99. 

Di&ionnaire Portatif de Geographic Univerfclle, par Bnift. Svo. 153. 

Supplement au Nouveau DiVfionnaire Hiflorique. 4 vol. Svo. 2I. 2s. 

Difcoura Hiftorique fur le Reverm des Peupies de PAuriquite, 6c c. 
par Ganielle. 2 vol. 8vo. 16s. 

Phiiofophie Chcmique, par Fourcroy ; anew edition, fmnll Svo. 7$. 

Vie de Madame de Maintenon, par Madame de Genlis. 2 vol. 
l2mo. 8s. 

Efprit de Madame de Genlis. 1 voL 12 mo. 4?. 

Hiftoire Naturelle des Perroqitets ; 24 numbtrs folio ; coloured 

plates, 2 vol. folio, in boa\d«. 43I. 4% This fupsrh work is 
finiihed. 

Hiftoire Particuliere des Evenemcns qui ont amend la Chute du 
Throne Francois, pendant les mois de Jmlkt, Aout, et Septembre 
1792. 8 vo. 8s. 

Plantes Equinoxiaks, par Humboldt ct B mpbud ; the three fivft 
Numbers folio. 
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CEuvres Pofthumea de Hainault. l vol. 8vo. 78. 
jtiedwig, Genera Piantarnm fecundum Chara&eres differentes. 8vo. 
98. 

Hiftoire de la Guenv de la Vendee. 3 vol. $vo. il. 4.9. 
Impoflibilite du Sy ft cone Aftronomique de Neuton, &c. Par L. 
Mercier, 8vo. 73. 

Influence de la Lune fur les Malades. 8 vo. 8 s. 

Lagrange, Lemons fur le Calcul des Fraftions. 8vo. jos. 

Laudon, Gakrie Hiiloriquc des Homines Celebres de tou9 leS'Sieclea 
et de ton tea les Nations. 7 vol. fig. pit. 12010, en 14 parties, it 6s. 
chaque part Ir. 

La Danfc, 011 Its Dieux de POpern. i8mo. 4s. 

Tableau Mcthodiquc des Efpeces Mincraks, par Lucas. Tom. x. 
8vo, 9s, 

Monument Celtiques, on Rcchcrcbes fur le Culte des Pierres, par 
Cambry. Figures. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoircs t*t l.cttres du Marecluil de Title. 2 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Julea, oil le Toit Patcrm .1 Remain, par Ducray Dumefnil. 4 \oL 
16a. 

Melanges Pollhumes de Marmonteb 5s. 

Attila, par Chateaubriand, r.unvellc edition ; avco Faddition de Ro- 
ll^, par le tnC*ne Auteur. Fine pnpei. Figures. 9s. 
v Lettres inedites de Mirabcau. bvo. ios. 

Nova Ada Socktatis Latin.? Jcnenlis, vol. r. Svo. 6s. 

Nouveau Trait c Geographiquc dc Cliaque Pays, par Madame Rc- 
nellc. 8 vo, 6 s, 

CEuvres Politiques, Litterairts et Drumatiques de Guftavc III. Roi 
de Suede, fumes de fa Conefpondence. 4 vol. Svo. Pap. veliu. 
Figures. 2I. 8s. 

Annalea du Mtifcum d’Hiiloire Naturelle, the 4th year. 2 vol, 
4to, Plates. 4I. 4^. 

Recbercb.es fur la Force de PArrrce Francoile. 8vo. 4s. 

Science dc PHiftoire, pai Chant'eau. 4to. Torn. 3. 2I. 

Saifons de Thomfon, traduitts par Deleure. tSmo. 43. 

Theatre de Pieces Fugitives dc Collin D'Harleville. 4 vol. Svo. 

ll. 48. 

Vie, ou Eioge Hiftoi ique de Malcfherbes, par Gaillard. 8vo. 3s. 6d 
Vailiant, Hiftoire Naturelle dts OiftauX de Paradis des Rolliers, des 
Toucans, et des Barbers. 2 vol. folio. Coloured Figures. 41I. 10s. 
Weifa, Principes Philofopliiques, Politiques et Moraux. 2 vol, 8vo, 

14s. 
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Art. I. The Present State of Turkey ; cr ^ Description of the Fo* 
Titled f Civil> and Religious Constitution , Government and Laws % 
of the Ottoman Empire ; the Finances ; Military and Naval 
Establishments ; the State of Learning ; and of the Liberal and 
Mechanical Arts ; the Manners , and Domestic Economy of the 
Turks , and other Subjects of the Grand Signor, feV. £jjV. £®jV. • 
together with the Geographical , Political , and Civil State of the 
Principalities of Moldavia and IVallachia ; from Observations 
made during a Residence oj Fifteen Fears in Constantinople and 
the Turkish Provinces . By Thomas Thornton. Efq. 4to. 

pp. 468. London. Mawman. 1 807. 

T^he fubje& of this work is in an uncommon degree interring 
^ at the prefent moment ; but we are inclined to beftow par- 
ticular attention upon it, rather from a conGderation of the per- 
manent importance of the contents, than becaufe of the tempo- 
rary attractions which the difeuflion pofjlfies. No general work* 
of authority, has appeared upon the affairs of Turkey, for a great 
length of time. Since the publications of Rycaut and Cantcrnir, 
important changes have taken place in the Hate of that extenfive 
empire. The Tableau General of D’OhiTon, is fcarceiy known in 
this country; and. though exceedingly valuable, fo far as it goes, 
from the author’s peculiar opportunities of information, is Hill 
very incomplete, that part only having been publifh'ed which treats 
of the religion of the Turks. * Mr Eton’s book abounds in mif* 
VOL. x. No. 20. R takes ; 

* We have not had the advantage of confulting this wotk, but we 
fuppofe that it comprehends* under religion, a considerable portion of 
the other branches of the fubjeth The author is an Armenian, boro 
in Turkey, anda tributary fubjeft of the Poite. Mr Thornton, very 
properly, appeals to his authority, as in mod cafes preferable to that of 
other, writers, on difputed points* 
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takes ; is evidently written under the impreffion of a political the- 
ory, arid receives more than its (hare of mercy, if rts nufrepre- 
fentarions are imputed to the influence of inch a prepofleuiom 
The work now under review, we therefore confider as a yaluable 
acceffion to ftatiftical knowledge •, and as, on the whole, the beft 
general account of the Turkifli empire hitherto publiflied. 

We muft nqt r however, difguife from our readers, the labour 
which they will have to encounter, if they follow our advice, and 
perufe Mr Thornton's book. It is very ill put together, and bad- 
ly written. The materials are not ufed to the beft advantage ; and 
we fufped they have been furnifbcd by the colle&or to fome one ig- 
norant of the fubjed ; and by him, according to the faihion of the 
rimes, made into a book, with the affiftance of former publications on 
the fame fubjed. If this be the cafe, Mr Thornton has committed 
the further miflakc of employing an unfikilful writer. There is no 
diftmd or convenient arrangement, — things are not to be found 
in their proper places, ^repetitions are frequent,-— contradidions 
not uncommon,— the common benefits of an index are denied to 
the weary reader, — much of what fhould be given as part of Mr 
Thornton's narrative or difeufiion, is thrown into the form of cri- 
ticifm upon the writings of his predeceffors, who are, indeed, 
reviewed in a ddultory way, in almoft every page. The notes 
contain a large portion of what belongs, properly, to the text, 
which is thus, every where, quite imperfect without them, and 
very often is materially altered by them. On difputed queftione, 
we can fcarcely ever get hold of a clear opinion. ThtS autkojf i* 
wrong, — that author is not right ; and Mr Thornton gives his own 
account of the matter, fubjed to fo many modifications and re- 
ttri£fions, and fcattered over fo many parts of his fubjed, that 
we do not, after ail, fee his meaning,— or perhaps find it coincides 
with the dodrines he has been criticizing. The general diflerta* 
turns are very meagre and fuperficial. The ftyle is verboft acid 
full of pretepfions to eloquence. Declamation, which is fo fo- 
reign to the objed of any feientific work, and fo peculiarly mtf- 
placed in a ftatiftical treatife, abounds in every page. To »t, 
great facrifices of corrednefs, as well as concifenefs, are evidently 
made; and we frequently have the impreffion, that things are 
faid, becaufe the writer had a turn of expreffion fuited to them, 
and npt becaufe they were efiential to the elucidation Of the fub- 
jed. To fatisfy our readers, once for all, of the manner of writ- 
ing ufed by Mr Thornton, we fhall-extrad a part of his long eu« 
logitfm on the ancient Greeks, introduced profefiedly for the our- 
,pofe of eofitratting them with their defendants y but, in tome 
;<fogree alfo, (as we fhould fuppofe), fdr fibs fake of to eloquence. 
\ * Who ate the modern Greeks t and wheuee did Continue odleft 
the mixed population of his eapitai ; the herd of atod* hypo- 

crites, 
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writes, whoxh ambition ha# converted to the ntvv religion, of ,tjic court i 
certainly not from tbe families which have imtnof-uliied Attica and 
Laconia* They never fprang from thofe Athenians, who ft patriotic 
ardour could not itoait the tardy approach of the ferfian army, but im- 
pelled theth over the plains Of Marathon* to an unpremeditated charge. 
Whereby they forced the fupefibr numbers of an invading enfcmy to feek 
refuge in the fea. T!*c lofty fpirit of Athenian independence could 
not brook the mild yoke of Ferfian defpotifm : they refuftd to dilho- 
nour the foil of Attica by offering the fmalldt particle of it as a tri- 
bute to a foreign fovereign ; though their enlightened patriotifm could* 
upon a great emergency, rife fuperior even to the natural attachment* 
which fo powerfully binds' men to their native foil i they abandoned 
their city, with the temples of their deities, and the tombs of their 
anceftors, to the fury of the barbarians, and Embarked on board their 
navy, what really conftituted the Athenian commonwealth, the whole 
of the Athenian citizens. ' 

* From Athens and the borders of the llifTue, tlie feat of literature 
and fcicnce, even when arms were wrefted frorm the hands of its citi- 
zens, the invitation of Conftantine attracted no philosopher* The ca- 
pital, with all its allurements of fpltndour and luxury, , could not come 
In competition with the more enchanting impreffions of groves and gar- 
dens confecrated to philofopby and Icience ; and they continued to 
ftudfy tlie doctrines of the Porch, the Lyceum, and the Academy, on the 
fame ground where they were firft promulgated, until Theodolius jtualjjr 
expelled them* Still lefa can the modern Greeks be Juppofed the de- 
fendants of the citizens of Sparta, of thofe ferocious warriors to whom 
t ftate of actual warfare Was repofe, when compared with the intervals 
of hoftiiity, fpent ih gymtiaftic exercifcs* and the moil fatiguing duties 
of the military life. Formed by the rigid obfcrvance of the laws of 
Lycurgus, and animated with the warmeft enthufiafm of real patriot- 
ifm, Leonidas and his frii&ii illuftrious band* with deliberate refoluliou, 
devoted their lives at Thermopyla for the freedom of Greece. But 
the Spartans were the terror of all the neighbouring ftates, otcept thofe 
who were their dependent allies. At length the devouring lire 6f their 
valour contorted itfelf i and long before the feat of government as 
remoyed from Rome to Conftantinople* the Spartan families, if nets 
whoHy cxtin£fc, could no longer be dittinguiihed among the rtiafs of fub- 
mifiive fubje&a of the Roman empire. * 69. 70. 71: 

Such are fbe principal defects of which -We have to comp! a. hi 
in the composition 0 f this work. They are no doubt Very ser> 
©uaevils, and exceedingly dimmish its value* It contains,- neJ 
tertheless, a great deal that deserves praise* The author is, iri 
general, frfe^ Irom strong prejudices* If he seems to lean. a fit- 
tie loip towards the Turks* he fairly states his reasons, and 

show r s ( that others hate exaggerated their defects* He is, in a 
jHKjper iiegteej prone tQ incrednlity, where travellers and writers 

WM « unlikely or -strange, ^and- b 

R 9 frequently 
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frequently successful in detecting such tales by their inconsisten- 
ces, without having recourse to his own authority as an eyewitness. 
His opportunities of procuring information, however,' have been 
cpnsideiable. He resided at Constantinople fourteen yeinrs in the 
British factory, and fifteen months at Odessa, and made, during 
that time, occasional excursions to Asia Minor, and the island* 
of the Archipelago* He enjoyed the acquaintance of the most 
respectable foreign ministers and their interpreters, and was to- 
lerably well versed in the language. His leisure, which he says 
was considerable, seems to have hern employed in reading the 
accounts of those who had treated of Turkish affairs, and in de- 
tecting their mistakes or misrepresentations. A great part of hit 
book is accordingly made up of such remarks ; and though we 
arc sure that he is frequently led into errors, from the desire of 
finding other people in the wrong, and sometimes see him 
differing from them for the sake of objecting, when there is 
clearly no opposition of sentiments *, yet we cannot deny that his 
pages contain a mass of corrections, which must render the works 
already in our possession much more valuable. Had he only gi- 
ven his information in a more distinct and orderly manner, and 
conveyed it in a less ambitious style* so as to have made his 
meaning more intelligible, we should have been contented with 
recommending the book to our readers, and only stated the few 
points on which we differ from him. But the defects of his ar- 
rangement, and the contradictions and repetitions through which 
we have to work our way to the substance of his statements, a s 
well as the declamation in which they are wrapt up, render it de~ 
fiireable that we should digest the most important parts of the 
information which tins book contains in as concise an abstract as 
the nature of the subject will permit. 

In pursuing this plan, we snail make no apology for deviating 
entirely from Mr Thornton’s arrangement. He divides his work 
into pine chapters. The first contains general’ remarks on the 
manners and institutions of the Turks $ and the second, profes- 
sing to trace the rise and progress of the Ottoman power, gives a 
fpw short notices of the chief epochs in its history, and then runs 
into a number of unconnected, and, for the most part, supejrfi- 
chjl^ se rtations on the present state and future prospects of the 
empire. , Almost the whole of those two chapters should have 
come after every other part of the subject had be$n discussed. 
The third chapter treats of the constitution, and, the fourth, of 
4he Judicial establishments ; although We conceive it iy impossi- 
ble, With any advantage, to separate those tWo subjects, of to 
discuss them clearly, without a previous attention to the religion 
of this theocracy, which, is reserved a part pi i$yentfo 

chapter. 
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chapter. The military and naval department, and the finances, 
occupy, with sufficient precision and distinctness, the fifdi and 
sixth ; though they contain a good deal of matter belonging to 
the questions discussed in the third. The seventh chapter treat* 
of religion, manners, and customs *, the eighth of women, and 
domestic economy, — another separation singularly injudicious, a* 
the subjects of those two chapters are nearly the same ; and the 
book concludes with a desultory account of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia. Instead of following this arrangement, we shall class 
whatever we have found scattered through the' volume, relating 
to religion and religious establishments, under one head, and shall 
enter upon this fundamental subject, immediately after giving a 
short sketch of the Turkish history. We shall then consider 
the power of the Sultan, and the manner in which it is exercised. 
This will lead us to the checks, if such they can be called, which 
have been provided to it. We shall next describe the military 
and financial resources of the state, and then the manners and 
customs of the people. We shall conclude with noticing the 
situation in which the empire at present stands with regard to its 
neighbours. This arrangement will easily comprehend almost 
every material particular contained in Mr Thornton’s work. 

The Turks or Turkomans inhabited an extensive and fertile 
country bordering on the Caspian. From thence they nude se- 
veral eruptions, at an early period, into the Asiatic provinces of 
the Roman empire. About the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, their first great invasion took place under Solirnan Shah, 
whose progress extended to the Euphrates. His son continued 
those conquests ; and his grandson, Osman, laid the foundation 
of the dynasty which still bears his name. After this period, 
they wrested the eastern provinces from the empire, one by one, 
in the course of a century and a half j and in 1451), Mahomet II. 
took the capital of the Greek emperors, and decided the contest 
which had indeed long been wholly in favour of the Ottomans. 
Their power now received constant and vapid increase. They 
reduced the Greeks to the abject state of vassals, tolerated only 
in a very private exercise of their religion, and permitted to re- 
tain certain civil rights, on payment of annual tribute. Their 
conquests extended, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
over the Saracen and Greek empires. They had subdued part of 
Persia, ar*d begun to threaten the dominion of Austria, from 
which they had already gained a part of Hungary. The alum 
of Christendom was great and general* The statesmen oi those 
times describe their solicitude in terms similar to those which are 
now applied to the common apprehensions of the French power.' 
To ,W'hat causes the decline of this powerful .empire muv be a*. 

■ K j *cvjbed t 
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scribed, is a question discussed by Mr Thornton on very limited 
and superficial grounds. He imputes it entirely to the invention 
of gunpowder ; although he admits that Mahomet II. made use 
of artillery, and asserts, that the Turkish forces of the present 
day are only inferior to those who conquered tire eastern empire 
in their want of good generals (p. 59. Sc 56.) Bui surely their 
not using gunpowder, and their want of generals, are direct 
proofs of a much more universal difference between them and 
their European neighbours, and of a degeneracy in their whole 
military system. The despotic anti purely warlike structure of 
their government — the intolerant bigotry of their religion— the 
separation which this perpetuated between them and the rest of 
JSurope — the obstacles which that opposed to their own progress in 
civilization, — may safely be stated as the causes of their not only 
failing to keep pace with the improvements by which they were 
surrounded, but degenerating, both in their civil and military in- 
stitutions, from the times when their princes ceased to conquer, 
and the loss of the talent which alone they ever possessed, left no- 
thing in its place. 

I, The religion of the Turks, is Mahometanism in its utmost 
purity, and in complete preservation from the days of its founder. 
They believe in one God, and in the divine mission of his pro- 
phet. They scrupulously follow, as the rule of their conduct, 
his precepts contained in the Koran, and his example \ together 
with certain sayings not recorded in that book, but handed down 
by tradition. The leading maxims thus delivered and religiously 
observed, are, the maintenance of the faith, the performance of 
certain outward ceremonies, and hatred of other sects. Their 
belief is inculcated as so necessary to eternal salvation, and so 
$ure of working this end without the aid of good works, that wo 
need «Qt be {surprised tq find scarcely one freethinker in the whole 
pf the Turkish population. A few reasoning men, may here and 
there be found, who hold that a life of sanctity, independent of 
faith, is sufficient. But the cluyrch condemns this as the worst of 
heresies ; and those persons must keep their doctrines carefully to, 
fhemselves. The inducements to hold the faith of their fathers, 
are $ q strong, among an indolent and sensual people, that any 
doubt or scruple is likely tQ be rejected as. at present injury. 
f Whatever happens during this life is well ; Qod ordains iv If 
yre live, wre shall smoke so much tobacco, enjqy so many Cir T 
ca&sianf, saunter away so many hoip:§ in pur baths* J£ death 
pot ucs tomorrow, we have the faith,, a ad shall inevitably 
$up in psr^dise,— w’dh better tobacco, fairer women, and more 
yoluptuous baths.? A notion of this sort, once, rimted ill .the 
jrnnd, at m early period of society; will account 
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with Which ev&ry question relative to articles tf belief, must after- 
wards he received. It will account for die exclusive attention of 
those true believers to the concerns of the* present moment^ and 
their carelessness about futurity $ for their implicit obedience to the 
easy injunctions of the Koran ; and their steady rejection of all 
more unpleasant doctrines. Besides holding this faith, they have 
only to perform the ceremonies of prayer, ablution, and fasting ; 
troublesome indeed* in some respects, from their frequent recur- 
rence, but far more easy than the restraint of a single wicked in- 
clination, the sacrifice of an interested to a principled view, or 
the fulfilment of any active duty ; and their lives are pure before 
Allah. 

As the object of the founder of this religion was power, he 
carefully enjoined such an implicit obedience to himself or his 
successors, as might ensure his divine authority in the state, and 
Such a hatred of unbelievers, as might both keep alive the faith 
among his followers, and prepare the way for the conquest of 
foreign nations. The most unresisting and passive obedience to 
the sacred person of him who is at the head both of the church 
and state, is inculcated as a primary religious duty. Ife is the 
YJl-uHah) or shadow of God ; the Padhhih-ishtm, or emperor of 
Irdamism j the Imam-itl~musliminn , * or pontiff of Mussulmans ; 
the Sultaudinn , or protector of the faith. The title of Caliph , was 
first acquired on the conquest of Egypt ; but the prerogatives an- 
nexed to it, of sovereign pontiff and depositary of the divine will, 
as handed down from Mahomet, had all along been exercised by 
the Turkish emperor* He is further, in his temporal capacity, de- 
nominated Httnldary or the manslayer \ it is the name commonly 
given him, and denotes the absolute power which he has over the 
life of each of his subjects, in virtue of his divine commission. Who- 
ever submits without resistance to death inflicted by his order, is 
looked upon as sure of that eternal felicity of the highest order, 
which belongs to martyrdom. His edicts, always received with re- 
ligious veneration, are welcomed with peculiar awe, when accompa- 
nied by a note under his hand enjoining obedience $ and whatever 
may be the tenor of such a command, the devout Mussulman 
kisses it as soon as it is presented to him, and piously wipes the 
dust from it with his cheek. The Pashas who rebel against his 
authority, are careful to mention his name with holy reverence ; 
and, during the course of their disobedience, scrupulously comply 
with his orders in every point, except when he requires a resig- 
nation of their independence, or some sacrifice injurious to it. 

■ * - R 4 When 
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When he sends his executioners to despatch a rebellious thieftaift, 
"it is not uncommon to see the meTe production of the imperial 
mandate, unaided by any force, silence all opposition, and com- 
mand obedience from the rebel and his followers. Frequently, 
indeed, the executioner is stopped in his attempts to gain admit- 
tance, and himself put to death. But if Jie once performs his 
office, and the insurgent leader falls, there is no instance of his 
troops revenging his death on the bearer of so sacred a commis- 
sion, though he comes singly, and trusts himself among an armed 
multitude of men, the moment before in the act of rebellion. 
Rycaut affirms, though Mr Thornton calls it an exaggerated pic- 
ture, that the emperor would be obeyed, were he * to command 
whole armies to precipitate themselves from a rock, or build a 
bridge with piles of their bodies for him to pass rivers, or to kill 
one another to afford him pastime and pleasure. * 

The disciple of Mahomet is educated in a haughty belief of the 
superiority of his own faith, and a suitable aversion towards all 
infidels. ‘ I withdraw my foot and turn away my face, * says the 
prophet, ‘ from a society in which the faithful are mixed with 
the ungodly. , — * The prayers of the infidel, are not prayers, but 
wanderings. ' — f Pray not for those whose death is eternal \ and 
defile r.ot thy feet by passing over the graves of men the enemies 
of God and his prophet. ? The example of the prophet himself, 
who is recorded to have frequented the society of infidels, is> of 
no avail in counteracting those intolerant precepts ; and the more 
other nations have distinguished themselves from the Turk by 
their progress in wisdom and civility, the more obdurate has been 
his determination to keep within the pale of his own faith, and to 
despise their advances. The spirit of proselytism has been 
shown, not in any attempts to convert by argument ; the exten- 
sion of dominion was the only object of the prophet in proclaim- 
ing rewards to such as propagated the faith. Whoever refused 
the proffered creed, was either to be cut off, or reduced to the 
state of a vassal paying tribute * and those who die in this holy 
war, pass immediately into paradise. * Wash not their bodies,* 
says the prophet ; i every wound which they bear, will smell 
sweeter than musk in the day of judgment , 9 While to Jews and 
Christians, the alternative of conversion, or tributary vassalage 
was held out, the idolater was doomed to death* ‘ Kill and ex- 
terminate all worshippers of plurality, * says the Koran ; and this 
«ommap;i r has, not infrequently, been literally complied with. 
The Persians, are, however, held in peculiar abhorrence * and it is 
more praiseworthy in the sight of God to kill a single 
worshipper of fire, than seventy infidels of any other religion, 
doctrines which we have ju$t now hastily enumerated, are 

W* 
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toot, indeed, the only articles of the faith held by .Turks, $ nor 
are they unqualified, in the theoretical system of that religion, by 
other tenets of a better kind* >But the history of Mahometanism, 
shows how much more prevalent they have been in practice, than 
the milder injunctions with which they are mingled ; and we 
shall reserve for a subsequent part of this statement, the trifling 
modifications with which the manners of the people prove that 
the worst precepts have been followed. 

There are a great variety of minor doctrines, and of popular su- 
perstitions, recorded in different parts of the work before us, but 
not sufficiently important in their effects upon the political state 
of the empire, to merit a minute analysis. They are rather ob- 
jects of literary curiosity, than capable of leading to any general 
views of the subject. We shall merely notice a few of them. 
The Turks abhor the worship of images, yet think it decent 
to reverence departed saints, and to vioit their tombs. They 
chiefly invoke the names of Mahomet and his four immediate 
successors. They conceive idiots to be favoured by heaven, from 
their apparent insensibility to the evils of life, and their indiffer- 
ence to its enjoyments. They prize relics, or substances which 
have been in contact with persons of extraordinary piety ; and 
ascribe to them curves and other miracles similar to those which 
the Roman Catholic superstitions inculcate. They dread the 
effect of sorcery, and provide against it by much the same con- 
trivances as are used in the northern countries of Europe and 
Asia. They carefully observe dreams, and other accidental no- 
tions, as ominous of future events ; and have a superstitious aver- 
sion to all pictures of the human body, believing that angels can-- 
not enter the house where these are. The pilgrimage to Mecca 
is well known ; they believe that it cures all former transgres- 
sions, and hold that a man should set about it as soon as his 
means are double the expense of the journey. Such, at least, is 
the injunction of the Koran *, and only necessary impediments, 
as blindness, poverty, lameness, & c. are deemed to justify a 
Mussulman in neglecting this act of devotion. The black stone 
at Mecca is an object of peculiar reverence ; it is expected to be 
endowed with speech at the day of judgment, for the purpose of 
declaring the names of those who performed the pilgrimage. The 
sanjac-sherif or standard of Mahomet, being the curtain of the 
chamber-door of his favourite wife, is kept as the palladium of 
the empire, upon which no infidel can look with impunity* 
It is carried to battle with great formality before the sultan or 
vizier ;• and its return is hailed by all the Mussulmans of the capi- 
tal goingf Out to meet it. 

* The Turkish church is in every particular subordinate to the 
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civil power } if the sulcata to considered as bound by the law of 
the Prophet, he is at the same time the chief interpreter of that 
law. The mufti, or skeit-isfam, the prelate of orthodoxy, is not 
an ecclesiastical, but a civil functionary ; or, aft least, he is only 
ecclesiastical in so far as the whole law, of which he is the first 
doctor, derives its origin from the precepts of the Koran and the life 
of the Prophet. The sultan himself is sovereign pontiff, as well 
as supreme doctor of law, in virtue of the caliphai. In his name, 
Mid by hte authority, the priests officiate. These are either Sheiks^ 
who preach, and Riatibs , who read the Koran, in the large 
mosques ; Imams {priests par excellence)^ who recite the prayers, 
of Muezzins , who chant, from the towers of the mosques, certain 
hymns, at stated periods, bearing witness to the Mussulman faith, 
and summoning the people to prayer. In country parishes, or 
small villages, the Imam generally performs the whole of these 
functions, and is sometimes Hagia y or schoolmaster, besides. All 
these functionaries of religion are dependent on the civil magi- 
strate, who may displace them of his own authority, and has 
himself the full right to perform every public duty and ceremony 
to which a priest is competent, 1 The priests, * says Mr Thorn- 
ton, ‘ in their habits of life, are not distinguished from other 
citizens \ they live in the same society, and engage in the same 
pursuits $ they sacrifice no comforts, and are compelled to no 
acts of self-denial j their influence on society is entirely depend- 
ent on their reputation for learning and talents, or gravity and 
moral conduct ; they are seldom the professed instructors of 
youth, much less of men, and by no means are they considered as 
the directors of conscience ; they merely chant aloud the church 
service, and perform offices, which the master of a family, or the 
oldest person in company, as frequently, and as consistently, per- 
forms as themselves. The Turks know nothing of those expiatory 
ceremonies which give so much influence to the priesthood ; all 
the practices of their religion can be, and are performed, without 
the interference of the priests. * — In conformity to this acknow- 
ledged principle, individuals, as the proprietors of public hotels, 
great houses, appoint any persons they please to act as do- 
mestic chanters and priests* or, as we should term them, do- 
mestic chaplains. They are merely employed to perform what 
the master of the family would otherwise do himself. 

The Dervishes are enthusiasts who consecrate their fives to the 


service of Allah, and the rigorous observance of the duties incul- 
cated in the Koran. Their institution is foreign to the doctrines 
of Mahometanism, but no vizier has ever ventured to suppress 
jthem. They enjoy great credit with the people from* their sup- 
posed sanctity* and from the ceremonies which they perform* sfc 
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Plijar to mentations,. There are thirty-two distinct orders of 
them. Some of them turn round for a great length of time lit a 
sort of wild dance ; others howl out the name of Allah till they 
throw themselves into a kind of fit, and fall down foaming at the 
mouth. This is enough for the common people, who, seeing 
something which they do not comprehend, done by people who 
cry out * Allah l ’ easily believe that Allah is at the bottom of it, ' 
and revere it as a manifestation of his influence. The Emirs are 
the descendants of Fatima, Mahomet’s favourite daughter, and, 
as such, highly honoured. They wear a green turban, and are 
scattered over different parts of the empire. These two orders 
of men, the dervishes and emirs, are the only classes in the com- 
munity who possess, as it were, an independent existence, — the 
only bodies from whom the mandate of the government cannot 
jn a moment take away all. marks of distinction, and reduce them 
to a level with the meanest rabble. 

II. So great a portion of the government of Turkey consists of 
die sultan’s personal authority, and so large a share of this is de- 
rived from the influence of religion, that we have already antici- 
pated an important part of the civil institutions of die country in 
describing its ecclesiastical rites. We have seen, that abject obe- 
dience to the emperor is the favourite doctrine of Mahometanism, 
inculcated by penal sanctions, as well as the hopes of infinite re- 
wards. We have likewise remarked, that, independent of his 
will, there exists no clerical order, nor any tiling deserving the 
name of a national priesthood. The Multiha, or code of laws, by 
which the empire is governed, consists of the precepts contained 
in the Koran, the oral injunctions of Mahomet, and tire decisions 
of the early caliphs and doctors. It relates to every subject of 
life, and comprehends various matters appertaining to govern- 
ment •, but the l’ultan is the foie judge of its application to particu- 
lar cafes -, and both the Koran and other books relating to the law, 
are ftri&ly forbidden to be printed. The Turkifh civilians hold, 
that his power is quite unreftrained, except where religion is con- 
cerned 5 and the cafuills aferihe to him a character of ho line is, 
which no immorality can tarniih. According to them, he may kill 
fourteen perfons every day, without ailigning any reafon ; and they 
conceive that he a£ts, in fuch cafes, by a fort of divine impulfe, which 
mult not be dofely feminized. He is the proprietor of, and'heii 
to, all real property, except what has been deftined to pious ufes,— 
though cuftom reftrains him in the excrcife of this right, where 
thpre are natural heirs, and where the perfon lalt feifed was not 
a fervant of the crown. He is the immediate fountain of all 
honour*, and, without his appointment, there is no dignity or 
r fln V acquired by ievice, or tranfmitted by inheritance- 

1 If 
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It is the maxim of the Turkifh law, that a female cannot hold, the 
feeptre} and, upon the death or depofition of a foltari, though effefU 
ed by the moft violent infurre&ion, another member of the fame 
family is uniformly chofen to fucceed him. The younger brothers 
of the reigning monarch are kept in a ftate of confinement, with 
the jealoufy which chara£terizes*all eaftern courts. The educa- 
tion of the feraglio is fueh as bed fits a man to negleft every im- 
portant concern j to purfue a life of indolent voluptuoufnefs \ and 
to be governed by his paffions and caprices, while he refigns to a 
ininifter the care of ruling his empire. 

Though every thing depends on the will of the Sultan, it is 
his constant principle to act by deputy. He never appears him- 
self by any act of interference. His officers are created and re- 
moved, by a word, or a nod. They are entirely submissive to 
hi$ authority -they are accountable to him for every thing which 
they or the people may do they stand between 1dm and the 
people whenever he may give discontent. Of these, the Vizir 
Azern, or Grand Vizir, is the first. He is the depositary of the 
Sultan's whole power, so long as his master docs not chuse to 
interfere, and is, in the first instance, responsible b<#h to him 
and to the people ; that is to say, when any thing goes wrong in 
public affairs, either the Sultan or the people are in the practice 
of taking revenge on the Grand Vizir. He presides in the divan , 
or great council of the ministers, where the Sultan either is, ,or 
is supposed to assist, concealed by a curtain, and taking no active 
share in the deliberations. Formerly this council used only to 
sanction the proceedings of the Vizir, without in any degree li- 
miting his influence, and sharing in his responsibility. But we 
are informed by Mr Thornton, that soon after the ciose of the 
last Russian war, three ministers leagued together to check the 
power of the Grand Vizir, and succeeded in introducing a change 
^f system, which gives the divan a substantive share in the go- 
vernment along with that minister himself. We confess that it 
is somewhat difficult to comprehend how such a controul can 
exist, when the Grand Vizir retains his place of the Sultan's de- 
puty in the executive government, unless we suppose that the 
Sultan prefers the wisdom and responsibility of several ministers 
to that of one. The number of the Vizirs composing the divan 
varies* The two Cazy-askers, or chief judges of Romelia and 
Anatolia *, the Capudan-pasha , or high-admiral ; the treasurer j 
fhe chief of the w ar and foreign department \ the officer who 
affixes the Sultan’s cypher to acts ; and the grand purveyor, are 
ge*H£»Uy members of this council. The frequent changes that 
takc place in these departments do not at all affect the details of 
public business. The inferior officers, who are numwu$ and 
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very expert in their functions, remain generally the same, and 
carry on the work of the government undisturbed, while their su- 
periors are visiting the seven towers, or the islands, or losing 
their heads, or are torn in pieces by the soldiery or the multitude; 
The failings which our author admits must be imputed to the 
character of the Turkish ministers, are not, we fear, unknown 
in the divans of other nations. Certainly it would ill become its, 
at the present moment, to express any contempt for a people go- 
verned by men, * with whom the preservation of their own au- 
thority is paramount to every consideration, and with whom it i 3 
useless to urge the interest of the empire, if their personal ad- 
vantage or safety be endangered by the measure. 9 
The government of the provinces is entrusted to lieutenants, 
appointed by the Sultan, and removeable at his pleasure. The 
greater provinces, comprehending several subdivisions, are go- 
verned by begler~beg$, or begler-beys , a title equivalent to 1 prince 
of’ princes . 9 The lesser provinces, either included as subdivi- 
sions under those governments, or forming separate provinces, or 
single towns, are administered by governors with the titles of 
Persia, Bey, or Aga, Pasha is a general appellation for governor ; 
but seems chiefly applicable to pro\inces of a certain extent. 
Bev is applied to smaller principalities ; and Aga is a military go- 
vernor, frequently of a single town. We speak with a certain 
want of precision on this subject ; for nothing can be more con- 
fused than Mr Thornton's account. In the same page, we are 
told' tint i the beJerbeys exert a superior jurisdiction over the go- 
vernments ;uiminis»n*ed by the pa rhas, tire bey f, and the sanjacs s * 
— e that those governments are called nashtil:l:s, mussel milks , vai~ 
vtuhiLks, and agaliks ; * — * that the chief governor has no autho- 
rity over those inferior officers in Iris own district ; * — ( lhat next 
to the Grand Vizir ranks a pasha of three tails, — then a pasha 
of two t.dls, — then a b^y, who has only one tail, — and, lastly* 
the nga, who has only a sanjak or standard \ 9 so that the last 
statement (which is in a note) omits all me?ition of the belerbey* 
whom the text placed first, and calls s an] ale, a standard, which 
the text denominated a governor. * On turning to Rycaut* 
from whom this page is apparently taken, we find sangiack used 
for smaller province, or subdivision of the beglerbeglik $ and 
sartgiaik-beg, for the governor of the subdivision 5 (a nomencla- 
ture adopted by Mr Thornton also in another part of his book* 
.p, 162.) We, find, also, no distinction made between a horse 
tall and a standard , and beglerbeg and pasha are used indiscri- 
minately 

* P. 122.^— The difference of f pel ling i# evidently a mi Hake } Sanjnt 
it ufed for ftandard in p» 274. ♦ 
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minutely for the governors of large provinces $ though pasha on* 
ly, and not beylerbey, is applied to the governors of separate ter- 
ritories or towers, larger than those governed by beys or agas ; 
(Rycaut, chap, xii.) Indeed, it is the frequent misfortune of 
Mr Thornton’s readers, to find themselves left in confusion anti 
uncertainty, by his vague, and often contradictory statements* 
There generally is no such thing as getting at a fixed opinion, or 
making out a clear point, from a perusal of this book. 

. All these offices are conferred for money. The value of each 
is accurately stated in a book at the seraglio ; and, at the ex- 
piration of the first year, the payment must be renewed ; other- 
wise a successor is found who will give the price. Besides pay- 
ing so much to the Sultan, presents must be constantly made 
to court favourites, if the pasha (we use the term gcnerically) 
would retain his place ; and if those presents with the tribute 
come regularly to the Porte, no inquiries are made into the 
means by which the money was raised, or the conduct of the go- 
vernor in any other respect. When a pasha can establish his 
independence by his wealth or the number of his troops, he re- 
bels; that is to say, he sends no remittances to the Porte ; and, 
if the distance is too great, or the Sultan’s power too small to 
subdue him by force, a sort of contest in cunning arises between 
the Sultan and him, the former trying to assassinate, ,the latter 
to kill the assassin. It is not uncommon for this feeble power 
to send an executioner, with orders, if he should fail in the main 
object of his mission, to heap honours on the rebellious chief, — 
that appearances may be saved ; a chance of further obedience 
and tribute obtained ; and punishment deferred to a fitter season, 
fll. We shall now shortly consider what have been represent- 
ed as the checks to the absolute power which we have just de- 
scribed. The Utema y or body of the law and the religious insti- 
tutions or opinions of the country, are commonly viewed in this 
light. The Ulema (or learned men), in its more extensive signi- 
fication, comprehends all the lawyers and priests of the empire ; 
but, in its ordinary sense, it is restricted to signify, the juriscon* 
suits, or muftis , and judges, and cadis ; that is, the persons skill- 
ed in the law, and those appointed to administer it- Every thing 
relating to this point is confusion in Mr Thornton ; aiid we sub- 
join some passages, occurring within the bpunds of a few pages, 
to show how little he or liis compiler have -been at the pains.ql 
forming distinct notions of their subject. r The Ulema, the .pen* . 
petual and hereditary guardians of the religion and laws of t&t 
fehipire,* p. 100. * The order is divided i*it0 three distinct 

classes, comprehending indeed the of t^Tgi/anj but dis- 

tinguishing them from the fkikahhci, of jurisconsults, "who are a- 
gtfin subdivided into muftis } *or doctors of law, and cadis, or mi*' 
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uisters otf justly * 9 p. 101. * This dignity (of Ulema) i$ perpe- 
tual and hercdtoryj not in individuals, but in the order, * note 
top. 101. * Their property is hereditary in their families* and 
is not liable to arbitrary confiscations. * p. 101. < About the end 
of the seventeenth century, they were made removeable at pic*"* 
sure, like all other functionaries . 9 note to p. 101. ‘ The Ulqr 
m used formerly to admit no one into their order who was not 
recommended by some extraordinary merit ; but now the sultan 
creates Ulema at his pleasure, 9 p. 102, i The children of Mollap 

S es of great towns) ‘ are admitted with the consent of the 
Is lam (or chief mufti) $ but it requires an express order of 
the sovereign to admit any other children . 9 p. J 02. The functions 
of the ulema are perfectly distinct and unconnected with those 
of the* imams, or immediate ministers of religion. These do not 
even belong to the order of the Ulema, in the restricted mean*- 
mg and general acceptation of the word. ’ p. 103. * The 

mufti is the chief minister of the legal, judicial, and religious 
power/ p. 94-. ‘ An ancient prejudice, founded on the respect 

due to religion and its ministers, protects individuals of the or- 
der of the Ulema from judicial inflictions, entailing infamy or 
dishonour . 9 p. 106. In p. 107, it is twice stated, that the Ule- 
ma owe their appointment, individually, as well as their conti- 
nuance in office, to die Sultan alone. ‘ The Ulema are wholly 
Unconnected with the ecclesiastical order. * p. 112, 

Such being Mr Thornton's various statements, we shall pro- 
bably be excused, if we have failed to catch his meaning \ fpr 
indeed he seems not to know it himself. But one tiring appears 
clear, that whatever influence this body possesses, must be ex- 
erted without giving umbrage to the sovereign, who can remove 
every offending member, and destroy the mufti himself. The 
reputation which the mufti has for learning, and the high ho* 
nows with which he is treated, both by the Sulttui and his court, 
give his opinion great weight. He is consulted on all occasion? 
fof importance ; but if he gives an opinion (or fdiva , which lx£ 
does in writing), contrary to the sovereign's inclination, he i? 
without scruple dismissed, and a more complying counsellor is 
found to take office under the virtual pledge. 

The administration of justice, by the members of the Ulema* 
whom the suhan chooses for this purpose, is worse than any thing 
which the subjects of a regular government can imagine. It is 
strangle to fm^ Mr Thornton assert, in general, that justice is* 
emiaSy administered in suits where both parties are Turks \ amj 
ftS ft whole chapter with proofs, that the Turkish judges are the 
jfiidat cruel and venal persons in the world. If the trade of a false 1 
witness; is one .of the most flourishing in Turkey,— if the judge is 

compelled* 
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eontpelled to decide according to oral testimony, unless when ho 
cati, by cross-examination, convict a witness, On the spot, of petw 
jury, — if a person so convicted is scarcely liable to any punish** 
jfafent, — if, moreover, in all their decisions respecting the rights 
of Jews and Christians, bribery alone sways the Turkish judges*-— 
is it conceivable that the causes bet ween Turks can be determin- 
ed equitably ? The account given by our author, of the summary 
mode in which both civil and criminal cases are decided, is equal- 
ly at variance with his general panegyric * and the inference to 
be drawn f^om his whole statement is, that no such thing as re- 
gular justice can be said to exist in the Turkish dominions. 

What check, then, it may be asked, is furnished by the insti- 
tutions of this empire to the power of the sultan ? There is evi- 
dently but one— the dread of popular insurrection. Every* thing 
depends for its existence on the nod of the prince 5 and he may 
just push his caprices as far as lie thinks the degraded state of his 
subjects will permit him. He owes to their superstitions, imme- 
diatdv, the greater part of his influence — ultimately, the whole of 
it. lie has chiefly to beware lest those superstitions are not the 
cause of some sudden commotion against his person, or that of 
his minister. He has also to guard against any conduct so gener- 
ally hurtful to his people, and so plainly, so instantly felt by them; 
a$ to overcome the sense of religious awe with which they have 
been accustomed to view his government. Thus he must avoid 
anv'vjolent interference with religious observances and the estab- 
lished customs of the country, which are all more or less con- 
‘ nected with superstitious feelings. He must also be ready to vary 
his conduct when lie perceives symptoms of serious commotions be- 
ing excited by it. The most successful mode of showing discontent 
at Constantinople is said to be setting the town on fire in different 
places. When the sultan learns that one of these fires is no soon- 
er extinguished than another breaks out, lie bethinks him of his 
situation, and begins to inquire into the grievances complained of. 
As fpr the inhabitants of the provinces, they may complain indeed 
of their pasha, by sundry remonstrances to the Porte * but without 
presents, so large, as to exceed those which he sends in his defence , 
the application is altogether vain. It may easily be imagined, 
that the pasha is less exposed to insurrection than the- sultan 5 
and his government is in proportion more severe. 

IV. ’When the Turks overran the provinces of the Greek em- 
pire, they divided the lands in a manner analogous to that pursued' 
by the northern nations under similar circumstances. The ge- 
neral, after seizing a certain portion, assigned die rest to hi« of- 
ficers and men, upon condition that they should attend Wm in aH 
future wars as soon as required. The principal difference be^ 
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tween this and the feudal tenures of the north was, that all the* 
proprietors held immediately of the general or sultan — ami no one 
owed service to any intermediate chief: Such of the former infi- 
del proprietors as were not extirpated during the conquest, were 
permitted to remain as cultivators, or tributary proprietors of the 
lands not exhausted by the first partition* The Mussulmans a- 
lone were allowed to serve in war. Those conquered Mussul- 
mans who preferred a life of peace, weie classed with the infidel 
tributaries, and paid a capitation tax as commutation for their mi- 
litary services. This class, whether infidels or Mussulmans, are 
called Rayahs ; but that appellation is more commonly restricted 
to the infidel tributaries, who are likewise denominated Z'mmnjs 3 
while the Mussulman tributaries are called Beledis . The Mussul- 
man Rayahs form the national ; the feudal proprietors form the 
feudal militia. Ail Mussulman inhabitants capable of bearing 
arms, are bound to join the Pasha’s standard ; but the former 
class are a sort -of volunteers, and soon return home * the latter 
serve, and furnish a contingent of troops, from the obligations of 
their charter, and are somewhat more to be depended upon. They 
are either Zliiws or TlmarvJs^ according as they possess a Zaiwet, 
or a Timar ; the former containing f>00 acres, or upwards, the 
latter from 300 to 500. * In the reign of Soliman I*, there were 
319 2 Ziiims, and 50,100 Timars, which furnished 150,000 men 
to the militia ; Olivier reckons about 00,000, and Mr Eton 
132,000. Whatever the number may now be, they are little a~ 
dap ted to the modern practice of warfare. They remain in the 
field only till they obtain a certificate which cannot be refused, af- 
ter the campaign has lasted six months* They then, at the be- 
ginning of winter, desert, or rather, march off in large bodies, as 
happened when they were serving in Syria last war.' Those pro- 
prietors of feudal lands, who do not furnish a contingent, must 
pay, in the European provinces, one year’s revenue ; in the Asiatic,' 
two* This, together with the capitation tax, and the commuta- 
tion money of the Beiedis^ formed the bulk of the Turkish ic ve- 
nue, as the militia supplied the army, by which the Ottoman con- 
quests were made. The changes which have, in the course of 
time, been made in both, are merely addition to those original 
branches of the military and financial system! 

- About the middle of the fourteenth century, the body of Jani- 
2 grigs was formed;* atThal time, 1 2,000 in number. They now 
amount fca about 40,000 j f and unite the functions of police of- 
VO&. 3C. no* 20* 8 ficera 

n i ip jr ,, . I, *a. .... »>. * .».»> ■ '—' ■■■ .. .. 

4 This is Mr Thorntdn’s account;— ^vVe have reafon to believe, that 
is Wrong in the extent which he afligni to thole divifions; 
f This is much lefs than the feftimates of former authors ; but we 
are convinced of its accuracy* Mr T* judreioudy grounds it on ebef 
atocuut flf the pay. 
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fleers with the military profession* They have peculiar privi- 
leges— are judged only by their own officer s— re cei ve punishment 
in the most private manner, to preserve the honour of the corps— ~ 
and are the especial instruments of the Sultan and his ministers 
in government, as well as his best regular troops. They were 
formerly trained to the service with the greatest care, and select- 
ed from the finest young men in the country. But their disci- 
pline has gradually relaxed, and they no longer deserve even a 
Small part of the fame which they anciently possessed. It is the 
opinion of good judges, however, that a little cave from European 
officers, might still restore the greater part of their merits as an 
army. Besides the effective force of the Janizaries, a vast num- 
ber of persons are nominally enrolled in the corps, for the sake 
of avoiding the capitation tax- The tapyis or gunners, are said t,*> 
be 30,000 in number, distributed over different parts of the em- 
pire. This includes those employed in the cannon found cries, and 
as artificers. There are 1.5,000 very good cavalry, on the regular 
establishment ; beside* corps of ye/? eg is or armourers, and sakhis 
or water-carriers ; and the pashas levy bodies of pioneers, miners, 
&c. during war, or to assist the ether forces on their march 
rhrough the provinces. It is impossible to estimate the numbers 
of the Turkish army with tolerable precision. There is every 
reason to believe, that the government itself is in possession of 
no accurate enumeration of the militia ; and the calculation of the 
whole force, published by Marsigii a century ago, is said to be 
the only one that can he relied on. He estimated the regulars (or 
Capiculy) at about .58,000 infantry, including janizaries, topgis, 
nakkas, See. and 15,200 cavalry; and the militia (or Toprakli) 
at about 126,000. Of the regulars, above 21,000 Janizaries were 
required for garrisons and other ordinary services ; and of the mi- 
litia, about a .sixth might be deducted for false returns : so that 
the effective disposable force, militia and regulars, could not exceed 
160,000 men. The relaxation of provincial government having 
greatly increased since that time, the Porte generally expects the 
levies of militia which it makes, to fall short, by one half, of the 
numbers ordered. 

The army, thus raised, is extremely deficient in discipline, 
though by no means wanting in courage. The officers under- 
stand but little of the tactics required top oppose a skilful enemy, 
and they pursue certain old rules for disposing their troops, hand- 
ed dovtffcfrom their forefathers, incapable * of application to the 
present state of military affairs, and indeed always adhered to, 
whateve? movements might be made to oppose them. Where a 
companies are required to perform any duty, and no precon- 
certed Schemes are necessary, the Turkish troops frequently do 
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excellent service; The cavalry will follow up a successful attack,’ 
and their execution is then dreadful. The infantry, posted in forts, 
will defend them with admirable perseverance, and will act Well 
as light troops behind walls or other fences. But the danger to 
which they are exposed must be immediate, and they must be 
employed when their courage is up ; — they cannot be relied on fof 
the regular duties of a besieged garrison, nor will they rally after 
being broken. In short, they are an undisciplined soldiery — pos- 
sessed of sufficient strength and agility — abounding in individual 
courage and fanaticism — not unskilful in the management of 
horses and arms-r-capable of performing services where no great 
combination or foresight is required — and likely to assist more 
regular forces, or even to oppose some resistance themselves to an 
invading army, however little may be expected from them in car- 
rying on the war abroad. The same want of discipline prevails 
in their navy, with a much greater want of skill. They have se- 
veral very beautiful ships, chiefly built by foreigners, but wretch- 
edly manned. There are about fifteen sail of the line* and as 
many frigates. Mr Thornton asserts, that, in navigating small 
craft, the Turks are equally skilful with the Greeks, and that 
borh are equally unfit to manage larger vessels. This is an opi- 
nion quite contrary to the common belief upon the subject. The 
Greeks are understood to be greatly superior in seamanship. Mr 
Thornton admits, that they form the bulk of the crews of the 
Turkish men of war ; and, from their expertness in managing 
coasting vessels, they might certainly be trained, without difficulty, 
to make tolerable seamen. 

The territorial arrangements adopted by the Turks during their 
conquests, laid the foundation of their financial, as well as of 
their military system ; but the additions afterwards made to the 
former, have been much less considerable. The revenues con- 
sist of two great branches, the Miriy or public income; and the 
Hazniy or sultan’s private treasure. Neither Mr Thornton, nor 
an/ other writer, has explained to us in what manner this sepa- 
ration is kept up ; and how a prince, so absolute as the Grand 
Signor, is prevented by any consideration, except that of his 
own interest as connected with that of the empire, or compliance 
with custom in order to avoid dangerous commotions, from 
viewing the whole treasury as HaznL In practice, however, the 
branches are kept distinct. The Miri , which is under the admini- 
stration of the Jjefterdar Effendiy or high treasurer, is derived from 
the Mvatchy or capitation tax, paid by the rayahs ; varying in 
different jparts of the empire, and levied differently on persona 
according to their fortunes; but, generally speaking,) of three 
classes, ten, six, and three piastres, according to — Thtf 
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land-tax^ being a tenth of the produce all over the empire; esti- 
mated in the treasury books, at twenty millions Sterling ; Sut de- 
tained, for the most part, in the provinces to defray the public 
expensed:— A tax on the produce of industry in professions, paid 
by the rayahs, and estimated at a fourth of their dear gains, but 
unequally and arbitrarily levied -.-—Customs on imports and ex- 
ports, chiefly fanned, and collected with mildness, amounting 
to 3 per cent, for Frank merchants, and 5 for natives Mono- 
poly of the greater part of the corn consumed in Constantinople, 
enforced with peculiar strictness, and to the rigorous prevention 
of all private forestalling ; * — the forfeitures of Zaims and Tima- 
riots who neglect their military services ; — the inheritance of all 
persons in public employments, except the Ulema,— and of all 
persons whatsoever dying intestate — mines and coinage — tribute 
from Moldavia and Wallachia— contributions in kind for the ser- 
vice of the navy. The total amount of these branches of income 
cannot be gathered with any degree of accuracy from the in- 
formation before us. Our author, after Cantemir, states it at 
3, 37.5, 0001. Sterling ; Mr Eton, the fanciful nature of whose de- 
rails he fully exposes, puts it at 4,494,2501. This is expended 
in paying the regular troops and such of the officers as do not pay 
themselves by extortions — repairing the forts and works — and 
providing those articles for the navy, which the empire does not 
furnish. The Hazniy or sultan's treasure, under the care of the 
.second black eunuch, is derived from the imperial domains — pre- 
sents from his servants — contributions, in kind, of whatever the 
empire produces fit for his use — and the sale of offices of state, 
ns- well as- the annual fees paid on renewing the appointments. 
An attempt has lately been made to introduce an excise; but it 
has given rise to great discontents, like all innovations in this des- 
potic empire ; and, if not already abandoned, will probably soon 
be given up. The numberless extortions practised by officers of all 
denominations, are submitted to, because enforced by military exe- 
cution ; and they furnish a large portion of most of the branches 
of revenue, which we have lustily enumerated, besides defraying 
the cxpence of maintaining those officers and their attendants. 

V, The length to which this article has already extended, 
prevents us from detailing, with equal minuteness, the particulars 
most deserving of notice, in the manners and character of the 
Turks; We have already, indeed, anticipated, in treating of their 
religion, a considerable portion of this section. Men believing 

firmly 

- * The mail fertile provinces are obliged to deliver grain to the £6* 
vfcrmncnt, at low prices ; and all the grain brought by otherfc, is foldak 
prices, and in quantities, fixed by governments 
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firmiy in. predestination, and taught to regard certain' qseless 
ceremonies, when accompanied by the involuntary, and to they, 
from their ignorance, necessary act of faith, as sufficient to se- 
cure eternal happiness after death, are not likely to regulate tbeir 
lives by the moral precepts which their religion superadds to 
those fundamental injunctions. The violent and capricious na- 
ture of the government, and the corrupt administration of jus- 
tice which we have been contemplating, must increase, instead 
of correcting, .the debasement of their character. It is a matter of 
surprise, indeed, to find any good qualities in this people; and 
almost all authors seem agreed, in ascribing to them a quick 
sense of insult, hospitality to strangers, and gratitude for past 
favours. Their natural talents seem to be less questioned, the 
more our intercourse with them is extended ; but while a con- 
tempt for the enlightened nations which surround them, con- 
tinues a principle of their religion, we can expect nothing short 
of a violent change in their government, to promote the cultiva- 
tion of their abilities. In their behaviour, they are graceful, se- 
date, and courteous; possesing all those qualities which some peo- 
ple in civilized nations prize as the perfection of good manners. 
Their fondness for warm-baths, smoking, story-telling, sights of 
dancing and wrestling, the pleasures of the harem, and whatever 
else contributes to animal gratification without a considera- 
ble cnnoachment upon their iiabitu.il indolence, is~ too well 
known to require description ; the pleasures of intoxication, 
whether by wine or opium, are not so generally indulged in. 
The following passage, descriptive of the contrast which the 
Turkish manners exhibit to olir own, in the most minute parti- 
culars, i> so much better than Mr Thornton’s usual style of wri- 
ting, that we are tempted to believe he has obtained it from some 
former author. 

* Eveiy tidvvller muft have noticed, (though Dumont appears to be 
the fir ft who has recorded the obfervatiun,) that the Turkifh ufages 
contrail in a lingular manner with our own. This difiimilitude, which 
pervades the whole of their habits, is fo general, even in things of ap- 
parent i n fig n i fie? nee, as almoft to indicate dtfigh rather than accident. 
The whole exterior of the oriental is different from ours. The Eu- 
ropean Hands firm and erect, his f lead diawn back, Ins chdl protruded, 
the point of t ht foot turned outwards and the knees ftraight, l he 
attitude of the Turk is lefs remote from nature, ami in each of thefe 
refpe&s approach^ peanr to the model 1 ) which the ancient ftatuaries 
appear to have copied. Their robes are large and loofe, entirely con- 
cealing the contour at the human form, encumbering motion, and ilk 
adapted to manly cxercife. Our ciofe and fliort Jreflcs calculated for 
promptitude of action, appear in their tyts to be wanting both in dig- 
nity and moddty. They reverence the beard as the fiymboi of man- 

S 3 hood 
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hood and the token of independence $ but they pri&ife depijattou of 
the body from motives of cleanlinefg. In performing their devotions, 
or on entering a dwelling, they take off their (hoes* In inviting a per- 
lon to approach them, they ufe what with' ua ia confidered as a repul# 
five motion of the hand. In writing, they trace the lines from right to 
left. The matter of a hojufe doe6 the honours of hip table by ferving 
htmfelf firft from the difb ; he drinks without noticing thp company, 
and they wi(h * him health when he has finifhed his draught. They lye 
do\vn to fleep in their clothes : they affeft a grave and phlegmatic ex* 
jterjar : their amufements are all of the tranquil kind : they confound 
with folly the noify expreffion of gayety ; their utterance is flow and 
deliberate : they even feel fatisfa&ion in fllence : they attach the idea 
of majefty to flownefs of motion : they pafs in repofc all the moments 
of their life which are not occupied in ferious bufinefa : they retire 
early to reft ; and they rife before the fun. * p. 304. 305. 

It remains to subjoin, in the last place, a few reflections sug- 
gested by the situation in which this feeble and extensive empire 
stands with respect to its more formidable neighbours. 

The doctrine, which some advocates of Russia have maintain- 
ed, that the seizure of Turkey, and the restoration of the Greek 
empire, would be an act of strict justice towards the Greeks, 
and a fair punishment of the Ottomans — is a great deal too ab- 
surd to require any discussion. The Turks have the very same 
right to their dominions, which the Russians themselves have to 
theirs — or which the descendants of the northern nations have 
to the greater part of Europe. Nor does it appear, from the best 
accounts which we have of the Greeks, that their character is 
such as to promise a more deserving race of subjects to the 
power that should drive the Turks into Asia. Whatever change 
it may be deemed adviseable to make in the Ottoman empire^ 
must limit itself to the improvement of all classes of the inhabi- 
tants, by the equal preservation of their rights \ and the ame- 
lioration of their political institutions. If uhy change could be 
effected in the government, which should secure the regular ad- 
ministration of justice, the establishment of an effective police, 
and jihe receipt of the public income, without the extortions of 
the provincial governors } some revolutionary struggles, or even 
jthe introduction of foreign assistance, does not seem too great 
a price to pay for it. whatever foreign nation should obtain 
the ascendant in the affairs of this empire, (and it is evident 
that some one must speedily do $0), would probably begin by 
improving the army, — the first step towards restoring that regu- 
lar government which Turkey itself once possessed. The inter* 
^course with a powerful ally, would certainly tend to Weaken 
the, hatred or contempt in which infidels and their institutions 
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$re at present held. Nor can it be doubted, that, in *>vcry point 
of view, by their power, their abilities, their manners, and their 
activity, the French are peculiarly well adapted to work the 
changes in question. Indeed, were it not for the dangerous con* 
sequences of such an event to our own country, we should be 
justified in wishing well to the progress of the Turks in their 
new alliance. Certainly, between the Russians and the French, 
in so far as regards Turkey, there can be no room for hesitating. 
But who can view, without dismay, the addition of all the coasts 
and forests of Greece, to the already enormous ir. irilime re- 
sources of France in the Mediterranean ? Our desire for the 
improvement of the Turks, must be vehement indeed, if it can 
lead us to deprecate their having Russian instructors. 

But, unhappily, the influence of France in the all' sirs of the 
Porte, is no longer a matter of speculation. The ascendant 
which Russia might have gained in them, had she reserved her- 
self for better opportunities, is now sacrificed to her premature 
efforts in the cause of the German powers. The subjugation of 
Austria, and the destruction of Prussia, have brought France 
and Russia together. Instead of fighting for Germany, or even 
, for Turkey, they are now contending for Petersburg : and this 
; fourth continental war will probably terminate in a peace as dis- 
{ astrous for Russia, both in the Baltic and die Levant, as the last 
was for Austria, in Germany and in Italy. These are the dread- 
ful effects of the fourth coalition: and yet this infatuated nation 
still talks with enthusiasm, of opposing the common enemy by al- 
liances, and subsidies, and expeditions*, — receives the news of ne- 
gociation and of the defeat of its allies with equal dismay ; — anti 
labours incessantly, not to join in any projects of peace— but to 
increase the number of its enemies ; — too happy, if it can only 
make out a quarrel with its kindred in America, and its brethren 
in Ireland ! 


Art. II. A Tour through Holland along the Right and Left Banhs 
of the Rhine, to the South of Germany, in the Summer and Autumn 
of 1806. By Sir John Carr, of the Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple ; Author of the Stranger in Ireland ; a Nor- 
thern Summer, & c. &c. 4 to, — pp. 484. Twenty Jingrjvingf 

and a Map* London. Phillips. 1807. 

O ur readers are acquainted with this author’s way of writing 
books. He goes abroad about the end of summer ; visits 
some country in a hasty and superficial manner; returns with hi; 
notes ; and, by the help of Shakespeare for quotations, Jot Miller 
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for anecdotes, and some of the travelling guides for trifling in* 
formation ; he makes a quarto yolume, which is in the shops at 
the proper period pf the ensuing book-season. From his last ex^ 
cursion, he brought indeed something more than his memoran- 
dums ; for the Duke of Bedford (to whom the book now before 
us is dedicated) made a knight of him ; ( and he is now Sir John 
Carr . * But his honours, we are sorry to say, have been accom- 
panied l>y no improvement in his qualifications as an author. On 
the contrary, this new work is a great deal emptier than any of 
his former productions, and abounds in still more frequent speci- 
mens of the defective taste which we have already pointed out in 
them. It is, at the same time, as little liable to censure for more 
serious defects, as his other works. He seems to be an amiable, 
inoffensive, extremely good-natured man, who has no more right 
to publish quartos than to govern empires. As, however, he 
probably differs from us upon this subject, we may expect to see 
a great number of new volumes, manufactured by him in the 
same way ; and we shall do our endeavour to improve then qua- 
lity, by fairly pointing out some of the faults so conspicuous in 
the present sample. A person of very moderate talents, and in- 
formation scarcely proportioned to these, who is resol red every 
year to visit some foreign country, and publish what he may col- 
lect from his personal observation, cannot indeed be expected to 
furnish profound or elaborate works ; but it will be his own 
fault, if he docs not contribute a valuable portion of information, 
in times when eyery thing beyond seas is full of change, and 
every change is interesting. Let even such a traveller only re- 
solve to be plain, to put a great number of questions whercvei he 
has an opportunity, and give us the answers accurately ; let him 
tell us unaffectedly what he saw and heard ; and he will render a 
considerable service to letters, while he is amusing himself with 
his journeys, and profiting by his publications. 

* The public, ’ says our author, f shall be my confessor ; * and 
he makes a clear breast by telling us, that, having no hopes of 
peace, he, last summer, during the negotiations, resolved to visit 
Holland; and for thus purpose, i became an American, and, bv 
an act of temporary adoption, fixed upon Baltimore as the place 
of his nativity . 9 There is something rather prepossessing, in the 
frankness with which he makes another confession,— that he re- 
pents not haying thrown his different Tours into the form of let- 
ters, whereby he might have rendered critics more indulgent. 
But, in truth, the yolume before us would have made a sorry 
collection of epistles* even if the perusal had been confined to 
pilose who received them through the post-office. 

'The Dqtcfi captain imposed upon him, and took thirty-six pas* 

senders 
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^engers on board. They had a tedious voyage ; during which the 
captain prayed a great deal with his family, in a small hole of i 
kitchen, and dtHstised his son for being idle at his book. * I re- 
stored our captain to good humour, 5 says Sir J. Carr, * by relat- 
ing to him an anecdote of a Dutch sailor ; * — which proves to be 
the hacknied story of a sailor challenging another to stand with 
liis head on the truck, and the other falling upon the deck in 
making the attempt, crying , 6 Can you do that ? 9 (p. 9.) The cap- 
tain had some dogs on board, c and he was not a little amused at 
* my telling him that,* &c.; which introduces a story of a New- 
foundland dog behaving w>ll during an action at sea. (p. 9.) 
Such is this lively traveller’s way of stringing together anecdotes, 
as he calls them. We speak within compass, when we say, that 
a third of the book is made up of stories forced in from all quar- 
ters, without any pretensions to interest, or wit, or lively narra- 
tive, and, for the most part, having as little connexion with 
the journey of our author, as with any other journey, or indeed 
any tiling else. But they figure in the table of contents, and at 
th“ tops of pages, as 4 anecdote 9 of this or that person •, which, 
we suppose, is found to answer, when people? arc turning over the 
leaves of a book in a shop, and making up their minds whether 
they :-!ull purchase or not. After several more anecdotes, and a 
quotation from 4 our Hudihrastic Butler,* and a saying of some 
4 whimsicality ’ of the Duke of Alva, our traveller lands at Rot- 
terdam. 

Here, instead of the information which would have been most 
interesting and very easily procured, respecting the present state 
of trade, and the effects of the revolution and the war, * we 
have not even n tolerable description of the exterior appearance 
of the town. But anecdote upon anecdote crowds every page. 
Xn his rage for collecting stories, our author falls into frequent 
scrapes, — believing every thing he hears, so it be bur a 4 sfoiy. 1 
How could he be vso thoughtless as to credit the tale in p. 31, of 
ling Louis having already, that is, within two months of his 
accession, effected retrenchments, in the expenditure of the naval 
department, to the amount of two millions Sterling a year? 
Perhaps he will quote this as a proof that it is not easy for him 
to follow' our advice, and collect substantial information. But 
we find him just as ready to be duped in his own department of 
anecdote. He knew a man in hugland (p. 21.) ( so fond of ex- 
pensive building, and who resided very far from the capital, that 

he 


* He tells us> indeed, that the exchanges, both here and at Amfter- 
dam, were quite crowded when he faw them j but this proves little trr 
nothing. 
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lie had many parcels filled with bricks and stones sent down to 
his workmen by the mail coach ! ! ! 9 The griffin gun at Ehren- 
brcitstein used to carry a shot of a hundred eighty pounds 
weight sixteen miles , (p. 422.) There are several thousand's of 
hogsheads of wine in the cellars at Johannisberg, (p. 439.) 
The building of the Stadthouse at Amsterdam cost two millions 
Sterling, (p. 250.) Alkmaar receives from North Holland three 
hundred thousand pounds of cheese eveiy week, (p. 313.) If 
a man is resolved to tell us every story which he believes, he 
should not so easily credit all he hears- Such blunders as these 
partly arise from want of attention $ but they are imputable, in 
a considerable degree, to Sir John Carr’s more than common 
want of information upon very ordinary subjects. We do not 
at all require that every man who writes a book of travels in 
Holland should know the Dutch language ; though, certainly, to 
translate lust (pleasure) by hojie 9 and to say that the language of 
Holland is generally divided into High and Low Dutch, (p. S3.), 
looks liker ignorance of his own tongue, than of Dutch, (p. 16.) 
But we may be excused for suggesting that Trench is of substan- 
tial use to a traveller; and with that language our author has not 
greatly improved his acquaintance since we gave him a hint upon 
the subject in noticing his Northern Tour. One who is so fond 
of quoting scraps of Latin, should npt suppose that 
* Discite justitiam moniti , 
lit non ternmre Divos , 9 

are i two lines from Virgil, ' because he may have seen them 
written in that way under a Dutch bronze, (p. 2 51.) It is better 
not to talk of the economy of plants at all, than to say that the 
leaves of the i trees over the Dutch canals inhale the mephitic 
air, and breathe it out again with refreshing purity ; 9 (p. 18.) 
The Dutch spitting-pots used by smokers, he thinks proper to 
call € like the kava bowl of the South-Sea Islanders ’ (p. 72.), 
which is used (as every body should know who takes the trouble 
to speak of it), not for spitting in, but for making the fermented 
liquor by that means. In order to prove that i the literary 
glory of the country has not spread upon the demise > of E- 
r&smus, Grotius and Bocrhaave , 9 he tells us that some names 
which he enumerates are not known out of Holland ; and that 
* we haye heard but faintly of Huygens, Gravcszande, and Van- 
doveroh in physic ; of Voet in jurisprudence ; and Burman and 
Gronovius in tire belles lettres ; 9 (p. 179.) It happens that 
Huygens and Gronovius flourished before and during the time 
of Boerhaave \ and we presume both of those names, as well as 
that of Voet, have been more than * faintly heard of ’ by every 
man of ordinary information. Indeed, before the conclusion of 
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his work, even Sir J. Carr seems to have become acquainted with 
Gronovius * for he describes him (p. 330.) as one of those illus-; 
trious sages, who c bestowed immortal celebrity ’ upon Utrecht $ 
addftg, lest he should ever be in the right, that Grsevius was his 
pupil, and one of the most profound writers in the middle of the 
sixteenth century ! 

From Rotterdam our author proceeded by the canal to the 
Hague through Delft. We cannot stop to notice the stale anec*- 
dotes of Grotius, Barnevelt, and others, which he introduces by 
the way, and never fails to call either interesting or noble. We 
shall, as a very fair specimen of the few pieces of description 
which his rage for gossipping allows him to give, extract what lie 
says of the journey by water between Deift and the Higue* 

* In Holland, every traveller naturally becomes amphibious : the 
eonflant contemplation of io much water quickly engenders all the in- 
clinations of a web-footed animal, and he foon feels out of his proper 
element when out of a canal. Right merrily did I follow my ccmmif* 
fary and his wheelbarrow with my baggage through the whole town, 
until l reached the Hague gate, when my favourite conveyance, the 
treckfchuyt, was ready to Hart. The boat-bell rung, all the party got 
on board, and away we glided, palling on each fide of us the moft 
lovely cJofe feenery. Indent! of feeing, as had been reprefen ted to me 
in England, a dull monotonous feene of green canal?., limited willows, 
and from a folitary houfe or two, foggy merchants ftupidly gazing in 
fixed attention upon frog water, the canal was enlivened with boats cf 
pleafure and tiaffic continually palling and repairing; the noble level road 
on the right, broad enough to admit four or five carriages abreafi, thick- 
ly planted with rows of Hue elms; the number of curricles and carriages, 
and horfes, driving elofe to the margin of the water ; the fine woods, 
beautiful gardens, country houfea, not two of which were fimilar ; the 
eccentricity of the little fummer temples hanging over the edges of the 
canal ; the occafional views of rich pafture land, fecn as I faw them, 
under a rich, warm fkv, formed a tcu!-cnf mhle as delightful as it was 
novel, and very intelligibly expreiled our approach to the refidence of 
fovereignty. The tingle ride from Delft to the Hague would alone 
have repaid the trouble and occafional anxiety I experienced in getting 
into, and afterwards out of the country. 

‘ All the principal country-hoiiies have a wooden letter-box Handing 
upon the margin of the canal, into which one of the boatmen, upon the 
treckfchuyt being (leered elofe to the adjoining bank, without Hopping, 
drops the letters and parcels directed to the family redding there. In 
no part of the continent is focial intercourse and communication fo fre- 
quent, cheap, and certain. * 

* For keeping the dams and roads in repair, turnpikes are efiablifhed 
at proper difiances, and th 
who are always gentlemen 


care ot tueir repair is confided to directors, 
sf high refpeftahility, and receive a fixed 
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falary for their Services. The principal roads are kept in good condi- 
tion ; and, on account of the flatnefs of the country, are very cafy for 
the hotfes, but the by-roads are intolerably bad. ’ p. u 1 - 12 . 

The pleasures of the scene, he did not however greatly enjoy ; 
fat there wert? three charming Dutch young ladies in the steer- 
age, who conversed about Shakespeare and Milton, and ‘ talked, 
sung and laughed, with so much talent, taste and vivacity,’ that 
he was better employed than in looking at landscapes. 

Our author’s arrival at the Hague, soon after the establishment 
of the new Constitution, gives him occasion to introduce the 
published documents of that quiet change, and some account of 
tire reception of the new king. We shall not detain our readers 
with either of these topics, which are recent enough to be as much 
known as their subordinate importance deserves ; but wc must, in 
justice to Sir John Carr, observe, that he writes upon all subjects 
of a political nature, if not very profoundly, at least with a de- 
gree of liberality, which more elaborate reasoners would do well 
to imitate *, and that he tells truths respecting our enemies, which 
are not the less wholesome, for having been too carefully concealed 
from the people of this country, by authors who are afraid to 
give unpleasant information, and politicians who keep up popu- 
lar delusions, that they may turn them to account. Thus, it is 
usual to believe, in this country, that the French are detested in 
Holland, and that their soldiery have deserved this odium by their 
rapacious and cruel conduct ; that the Dutch, retaining for Eng- 
land their ancient friendship, would gladly renew the connexion, 
so mutually beneficial ; and would exert themselves in favour of 
any attempt which she might make to relieve them from French 
oppression. We have nothing to do at present with the policy 
of repeating such attempts ; but the assertion, that the Dutcli 
.would favour them, we venture confidently to deny. If the 
French are hated in Holland, it is because they are at war with 
England ; and the English are disliked on the very same ground. 
'The blame of not making peace is thrown, by the Dutch, pretty 
equally upon both the belligerent powers \ — but England is most 
blamed for beginning the present war. The Dutch know too 
'Well, that while the Netherlands belong to France, their country 
must follow the fortunes of the French empire •, and, so far from 
•wishing to see us attempt their rescue, they hate us still more for 
bur interference in 1799, than for our military proceedings in 1794, 
though th&se will not soon be forgotten. As to the notion of the 
French soldiery having behaved ill in Holland, it is utterly un- 
bounded in fact. The discipline of the army has been kept up 
jthere with as much rigour as in any province of France. The 
french commissioner, or envby, or general, may have treated mp 
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Dutch constituted authorities with haughtiness, or levied exces- 
sive contributions, (which by the way are much exaggerated}* 
but the soldiery have known nothing of the sweets of plunder* 
nor, indeed, of any thing but the strictest obedience to their itfl* 
mediate superiors ; and those, who expect to see a nation rise as* 
one man, in consequence of the gradual and regular increase of 
their pecuniary burthens, must found their hopes upon histories of 
human affairs, and yiews of human nature, which the rest of the 
world are not in possession of. * 

Sir John Carr, in substance, confirms these remarks (in which, 
indeed, a moderate acquaintance with the state of Holland must 
induce us to acquiesce) by several statements in the course of hid 
tour. When the French troops entered Rotterdam, he says, they 
were quartered on the inhabitants, and soon conciliated their good 
opinion by their quiet conduct and orderly deportment. He adds, 
that he has received the same character of them in other parts o£ 
Holland, even from persons to whom they must have been very 
unwelcome visitors, (p- 14.) He might have said, with equal truth, 
that the Dutch have, within the memory of the present genera- 
tion, had experience of four armies of foreigners, three of whom 
came as friends to protect them from die French ; and that they 
uniformly give the preference to the French army, for quiet and 
orderly behaviour, over all the other foreign troops whom they hav& 
had the misfortune to know any thing about. Our author men- 
tions repeatedly and strongly, the popularity of the new king and 
his family. c To this fact, * he says, f I pledge myself upon the 
authority of some of the most respectable and enlightened Dutch- 
men in different parts of Holland, ‘repeatedly renewed to me. * 
(p. 31.) The same Information has reached us from other quar- 
ters ; and we can account for it only by considering the frequent 
changes which have harassed the Dutch government for the las£ 
twelve years, and the many good qualities which this new king* 
is said to possess. Odious as monarchy is in Holland, constant 
fluctuation and uncertainty of government has prepared the peo- 
ple for any revolution which is likely to be the last $ and the con- 
duct of the individual, in whose person this hated thing is revived, 
has been such as to remove many of the prejudices against it* 
He has made very salutary reforms in the expenditure of the 
country — placed the public debt an a better foundation— paid 
great attention to the schools and colleges — shown a decided par* 
riality to Dutchmen in the conduct of the government— declared 
himself a friend to general amnesty, and to toleration, political 
and religious, — and* in his personal intercourse witli his subjects, 
comported himself after a quiet and civil manner, suited to gaiq 
tjbtf good will of that sober and sensible people. We think that 
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Sir John Carr considerably exaggerates the dislike of the Dutch 
to the Orange Family. That they would make any effort to re- 
store that House, or, indeed, to change their political condition in 
any respect, we do not at all believe. But, with the exception of 
the people of Amsterdam, we believe, the exiled family lmve the 
silent and unavailing good wishes of a majority of all classes. In 
this good Will, however, there is so little of enthusiasm, that it must 
daily wear out j and, though it might prepare the joyful reception 
of the stadtholder, were a turn of affairs unexpectedly to send 
him back, it will certainly neither co-operate in effecting such a 
change, nor oppose any obstacle to the growing popularity of the 
new dynasty, and its final consolidation, if things remain in th'eir 
present state. These things, as our author has remarked, may not 
be very palatable to such as think that nothing favourable to an 
enemy should ever be told. But we are now paying for such mi- 
serable, such womanish fears of the truth * and are at length be- 
ginning to discover that dangers will not vanish, because we may 
shut our eyes to them. 

e; Our author’s residence at the Hague does not furnish any thing 
worth abridging or quoting, except perhaps the following passa- 
ges, which we give merely as exhibiting traits of the national 
character. Indeed, the first of them cannot be reckoned a toler- 
able description of the Wood ; and is only worth notice, as re- 
cording an example of something romantic in a people unusually 
free from such feelings upon common occasions. 

* The day when I vifited the wood was remarkably fine. — This fpot, 
fo dear to the Dutch, is nearly two Englifli miles long, about three 
quarters of a mile broad, and contains a fine difplay of magnificent oaks 
growing in native luxuriance. Antony Waterloo made the greateft part 
of, his fludics from this fpot and its environs. The ground upon which 
it grow6, and the country about it, undulate a little, a circumflance of 
fcgreeable novelty, and the whole is a truly delightful walk, more ro- 
mantic and umbrageous than our mall of St James's, and furpaffed only 
by the garden of the Thuilleries. This wood has been held facred with 
toore than pagan piety. War and national want, that feldom fpare in 
their progrefs, committed no violations here. Although the favourite 
place of royal recreation, yet, in the fury of the revolution, not a leaf 
trembled but in the «w/W. Philip II. in the great war with Spain, iffued 
his mandate for preferving it : hoilile armies have marched through it 
without offering it a wound, and the axe of the woodman has never r«s 
founded in it. Even children are taught or whipt into veneration for it, 
fo that their mifehievous hands never ftrip it of a bough. Once, how- 
ever, it is recorded, that at a period of great ftate neceffity, in 1576, 
their high tnjghtinefles iat in judgment upon its noble growth, aitd, 
doomed it to fall : the moment their decree was known, the citizens 
few to the meeting, remor.ftrated with a degree of feeling w^ich did 
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honour to their tafle ; and upon learning that the objc& of its doom was 
to raife a certain fum to afltit in repfcoifhiog the nearly exhaufted coffers 
of the republic, they immediately entered into a contribution, and pre~ 
fentcd the amount to the “ high and mighty mailers ” of the facial 
grove. It has been afl'erted by fome travellers, that the Dutch trerffure 
this fpot more from national pride than feeling, and that they are more 
difpofed to preferve than to enjoy it. To this remark I have only to 
offer, that I faw a confiderable number of equeftrian and pedeftrian 
groups, who appeared to reliili its (haded roads and fequeftered walks 
with great delight. The royal refidencc is to the right at the end of 
the wood. Upon my afking a Dutchman which path led to the “ houfe 
in the wood, 99 the only appellation by which, in the time of the Stadt- 
holder, it was known, he iharplv replied, “ I prefume you mean the 
palace in the wood. ” This building is merely fit for the refidence of 
a country gentleman, arid has nothing princely about it, except the 
fentry boxes at the foot of the ilight of Hairs afeendiug to the grand en- 
trance. * p. 1 57 — t 59- 

4 In Holland, that bee-hive of indidlry, every available foiirce of fer~ 
vice is made ufe of, fo that dogs, and even goats, are not fullered to 
pick the bone, or eat the bread of icllenefc. Motl of the little wares 
and mcichandizes, and paiticulaily iilh, are drawn by the former, who 
are properly harm. (fed for the oceadon to little carts, whiiff the latter 
are yoked to infantine waggons and curricles, to air and exercife little 
children in. It is really allonifhing to fee what weight thefe animals 
will draw after them ; nothing can exceed tln ir docility ; and for their 
labour, the Hollander, who is remarkable for his humanity to the 
dumb creation, feeds them well, ant] lodges them in his houfe very 
comfortably. Owing to the great care paid to their Jogs, the canine 
madrefs feldom appears amonglt them. On Sundays they are permit- 
ted to refrefh and enjoy themfclves, and never (how any difpolition to c- 
fcape from their lot of induitry. In their farms, cows and oxen are al- 
ways ufed in draught, and difplay every appearance of receiving the 
kindeft treatment from their mailers. The theatre at the Hague is 
iaiicfully arranged, and fupplied with a tolerable fet of French come- 
dians. The centre box is appropriated for the royal family, and is ele- 
gantly fitted up. Before the convcriion of the republic into a kingdom, 
when the government refuted in the hands of the Batavian dire&ory, 
the ornaments of the box which was allotted to them were very unwor- 
thy of the rank of the perfonages for whole accommodation it was referr- 
ed : a piece of paper, on which was written, 44 JLe logis du Dire&oire 
Batave , 99 and palled on the box-door, alone announced the dignity of 
its deft iiiation. The ufual national fpirit of economy ufed to difplay 
itfelf in the Dutch theatre, where, to prevent an ufelefs confumptiou 
of tallow, whenever the muficians quitted the orcheftra, they were 
bound by contradl to exinguilh the lights by which they read their mu- 
fic. In many tradefmens’ houfes at this day in Holland, winter court- 
ships are carried on in the dark, the union of warm love and rigid eco- 
nomy being confidcred a very laudable conjunction. ? p. 176-178. 
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From the Hague Sir John proceeded through Leyden to Baer^ 
lem, and thence to Amsterdam. During this portion of his tour 
the rage of anecdote is still upon him, arid principally exercised 
upon the celebrated painters who flourished in these cities. We 
have long scraps of their lives, taken, as lie avows himself, 
from the Abrcge de !a Vie des Print res , Pilkington 7 s Dictionary of 
Painiersy and ( the elegant and witty Disraeli. * To all this we 
only object, because it comes in the place of more appropriate 
matter, and because there is something peculiarly absurd in a 
man of activity ami enterprise, travelling through foreign coun- 
tries for the purpose of giving, in a quarto volume, extracts from 
books well known at home. Even this, however, is better than 
some of his original speculations, particularly upon the subject of 
commerce, which he handles after the following fashion. 

* A. nation can only become rich from trade when its exports for the 
life of foreign Rates is (aie) in a greater proportion than its imports for 
its confumption. An imprefiion has gone forth, that a nation cannot 
be impoverifhed if the importation of foreign merchandize be purchafcd 
abroad by native commodity, and not with fpecie ; whereas upon a na- 
tion Unking the balance of her account with the country ihe may have 
dealt with, it will be found that the deficiency on the fide of her ex- 
portation mult be made up in fpecic*. Hence an indullnoua and frugal 
people like the Dutch will, when their country is in a Rate of tranquil- 
lity, po fiefs great advantages over molt other nations, Indullry in- 
creafes the native commodity, whether it arifea from the foil or the ma- 
nufa&urc, and incruafcs the exportation. Frugality will leflen the con- 
fumption, and of courfe increafo the exportation of native, and reduce 
the importation of foreign produce, for Lome confumption. The ex* 
ccfa of all native commodities is lure of a market. * p. 293. 

— and so forth. And still worse, if possible, arc this worthy 
Knight’s declamations against large farms, and his invocation to 
4 that ardent and cordial lover of his country, and paiticularly of 
the lower classes of society, Mr Whitbread, ’ to come forward 
with 4 some legislative provision to check this monstrous and 
growing evil. * (p. 1111.) We trust the distinguished person al- 
luded to will very long continue better employed than in listen- 
ing to such calls, — employed, as he has been, in investigating 
public abuses, and preaching the great doctrines of peace abroad, 
and economy at home. 

Upon leaving Holland, our author went along the banks of the 
Rhine to Dusscldorff and Cologne. Painting ( 4 an art which I 
worship , 7 says he) continues to furnish him with frequent iruv 
terials for that other art which he worships, story-telling. But 
when he is fairly embarked on the Rhine, we experience some 
respite, and have a little description mixed with the anecdote^ 
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It woliM, indeed, have been hard to pas*? through this garden of 
the north of Kurope with only Joe Miller in his head. • We shall 
extract a specimen of the descriptions which he attempts here, 
and shall then give the only tolerably good story which he tells 
during his whole journey in the country of the Rhine. 

4 Soon after our departure from Coblent x, we palled the ifland of 
Ohewerth j and a little further on, on our left, the difemboguement of 
the river Lahn, which flows between two ancient and picturesque towns, 
called <the Upper and Lower Lahnfleins, where the Rhine forms a con- 
siderable curve, and expands into the refemblanre of a placid lake, a, 
domed with two valt mountains, one crowned with a hoary watch-tower, 
and the bafe of the other half encircled by a village, and tht? whole 
adorned by the captivating combinations of foreft feenery, tich mea- 
dows, and hanging vineyards and orchards, am id ft which, half embotom- 
ed in their foliage, the peafant's peaceful dwelling every now and then 
gladdened the eye. This lovely view was loon exchanged for one of 
gloomy magnificence, Before v\e reached Boppart, we entered a melan- 
choly defile of barren and rugged rocks, riling perpendicularly from th& 
jiver to an imnieufe height, and throwing a lliade and horror over the 
whole feene : here all was Aleut, and no U aces of man were to be found 
but in a few dilperied fi^!n'rmens , huts, and crucifixes. Fear and fuper- 
flition, 44 when the day has gone' down, and the flats are few, 99 have long 
filed every ca v c with banditti, and every foiitary rccefs with apparitions. 

4 In the courle of xny paiTagc I frequently, wlum the l.wt came very 
near the land, ipnmg on fhore with two nr three other paiFengcis, and 
vi tied the fcuie by walking along the banks for a milt; or two, and 
during thefe exuiriions had frequently an oppoitunity of admiring the 
ultoniflung activity and genius of the French, who have, fince they be- 
came matters of the left bank of tiie Rhine, nearly finifhed one of the 
lined roads in the world, extending from Mayence to Cologne, in the 
cuuiie of which they have cut through many rocks impending <r*er the 
river, and triumphed over feme of the moiL formidable obllaclcs nature 
could prefent to the achievement of fo wonderful a defign. This mag- 
nificent undertaking, worthy of Rome in the moll Alining periods of 
her hillory, was executed by *he French troops, who, under the direc- 
tion of able engineers, preferred leaving thefe monuments of indefatigable 
roil and elevated enterprise, to pafling their time, during the ceftatioil 
of arms* in towns and barracks, in a Hate of indolence and inutility. 

* The fombre ’fpircs' of Boppart, luiTonndcd uy its black wall and 
towers, prdfented a melancholy appearance to the eye, relieved by tin; 
rich foliage of the trees in its vicinity, and the mountains behind it irre- 
gularly interfered with terraces covered with vines to their very lu in- 
fants. The antiquity of this city is very great ; U was one of the fifty 
places of defence erefted oii the banks of the Rhine by Druaus Germ a- 
flicas, and in the middle ages wa$ an imperial city. 

4 Not Hr firofn Boppart we faw, on the right bank of the river, a 
procefflon of nuns and friars returning to a convent, the belfry of which 
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^uft peeped above a noble avenue of walnut-trees ; they were finging, 
and their voices increaftd the folemn effect of the furrounding feenery. 
We put up for the night at a little village, amid mountains half covered 
with vineyards, tufted with forefis, and checkered with convents and 
tuiued cattles. The evening was ftoriny, and a full moon occafionally 
brightened the feene. ’ p. 423-425. 

The anecdote to which we allude regards General Murat, now 
Grarul Duke of Berg, one of the ablest of the great commanded 
whom the Revolution and its wars have raised from the lowest 
ranks of life. It is as follows. 

‘ After his elevation to the rank of a prince of the French empire, 
he halted, in the clofe of the lail war, at a fmall town in Germany, 
where he Hayed for two or three days ; arid on finding the bread pre- 
pared for his table of an inferior kind, he defpatched one of his fuile to 
order the bed baker in the town to attend him, to receive fiom him hit 
directions rcfpedling this ptecious 31 tide of life. A baker who had 
been long eftabliihed in the place was fde&ed lor this purpofe \ and 
upon the aide-de-camp ordering him to wait upon the prince immediate- 
ly, he obferved, to the no little furpnfe of the officer — “ It is ufelcfs 
Tiny going, the prince will never employ ine. ” Upon being preffed to 
date his reafons, he declined aligning any ; but as the order of the 
tneflenger was peremptory, he followed him, and was immediately ad- 
mitted to Murat, with whom he ftayed about ten minuter, and then re- 
tired. As he quitted the houfe in which the prince lodged, he observ- 
ed to the aide-de-camp, u 1 told you the prince would not employ me — 
he has difmiflid me with this,” difplaying a purfe of ducats. Upon 
being again preffed to explain the reahm of this lingular condudl, he re- 
plied, * c The Prince Murat, when a boy, was apprenticed to a bifeuit 
baker in the fouth of France, at the time I was a journeyman to him, 
and I have often tluafhed him for being idle : the moment be law me 
juft now, he inftantly remembered me, and without entering into the 
fubjedl of our antient acquaintance, or of that which led me to his pre- 
fence, he hallily took this purfe of ducats from the drawer of the table 
where he fit, gave it to me, and ordeied me to retire. * p. 356, 357. 

In the courlc of our author’s route through this part of Ger- 
many, he gives us feverr! fadls, not unintcrdling, with refpedl 
to the conftitnf c n : the French armies, and the fyftcm of po- 
lice which i-c. 7 c'^rcifc on the German frontier. At Cologne, 
he law r.< jmiuie every morning and evening, for feveral dafs. 
The confcripts underwent a very fhort and fimple courfe of drill- 
ing. They were taught to wheel 5 form clofe column ; load, fire, 
and charge with the bayonet : in five days, they were qualified 
to march with the Veteran troops. Very little attention was paid 
to forming the line. * A more flovenly one * (fays Sir John, and 
he was a keen volunteer , if we remember well his former tour), 
1 A more flovenly one I never witnefied. 9 JLittle attention, too, 
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■was paid to the dreis of the men, who were uniform only in 
wearing a fhort jacket ; and, in every other article, feemed to con- 
fult their taftes or pockets. How beautifully clothed, and ele- 
gantly drilled, were the Prufiian foldiers, in comparifon of this ! 
Uur author travelled feveral days in company with a confcript, 
an elegant young man, foif of a gentleman of fortune, and ne- 
phew of a general in that part of the army where he was going 
to ferve. He had no hopes, he faid, of raffing himfelf from the 
ranks, but by good conduct and good fortune. He neither blam- 
ed his father for not paying the price of a fubftitute, nor repined 
at the confcription. ‘ Tout ce quil me faut maintenanty 9 (he faid), 

* defty de devenir bon foldat. 9 

The rigour of Bonaparte’s government, in matters of Commer- 
cial police, is in proportion to the exclufively military view which 
he takes of all the objecls of policy. At Cologne, our author, 
by mlffnke, opened the door of a room, where certain matrons 
of the police department were examining a number of females 
who had come ncrols the river, to fearch fdr concealed articles of 
contraband. In his progrefs up the Rhine, he one day went a- 
Ihorc to take a walk ; and getting into a thicket, was a good deal 
furprifed by coming upon a French chaffeur, whom he at firlt 
took for a robber ; but who informed him that he was one of for- 
ty thoufand, ilationed along the left bank of the river, at the dif- 
tince of a gunlhot from each other, to prevent fmuggling. They 
arc dr died in green, for concealment ; and hide themfeives in the 
wood, wherever the nature of the ground permits them. It is 
needlcfs to add, that where there arc fo many precautions a gain ft 
offending, the temptations to offend muff be great, and that the 
precautions arc infufficient after all. 

Sir John Carr proceeded to Mentz and Frankfort, where he 
faw the fair, and terminated his journey. We trull he will ex- 
cufe us for expreffmg a wilh that he had given more of the kind 
of information which we have extracted or abridged, than of thofc 
portions of his volume w'hich we have hinted at, or left unnoticed. 
He had many opportunities of gratifying a laudable curiofityj and 
it was not fitting that lie fliould walte them upon matters which 
a tour to any of our watering places would have furnifhed in 
bundance. W e greatly refpeeft him for ibme good qualities which 
we have noticed in his writings, particularly thofc which we have 
already mentioned, of liberality and good nature, lie alfo pcffeiles 
a certain portion of indullry and enterprile. When he travels 
again, as he is probably now about to do, let him turn thofc qua- 
lities to better account ; and, inllead of barely am tiling the moft 
trifling of all claffes of readers, he may confer a real benefit on 
his countrymen, by introducing them to a more familiar acquaint- 
ance with the prefent Situation and habits of other people. 
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Art. III. An Essay on the Theory of Money , and Principles of 
■ Commerce . By John Wheatley. 4to. pp. Cadell & Davies, 

London, 1807. 

TN our review of Mr Wheatley’s Obfervations on Currency and 
* Commerce, we entered into a very ample detail of the errors 
and inaccuracies into which he had fallen. From a fliort preface 
to the work before us, we learn, that the theory which it is in- 
tended to eftablifh, differs in no relpeft from that of which a ge- 
neral iketch was given in his preliminary remarks *, and we muft 
candidly confefs, that this appears to us to be the cafe. Mr 
Wheatley has contrived to fill a quarto volume, chiefly by fpinning 
out his former fcanty materials into new paradoxes and repetitions, 
by overloading his reafonings with a mats of inapplicable details, 
and by dwelling, even more copioufiy than before, on thole doc- 
trines which have been already fo fatisfaflorily explained. His 
imagination appears to have been heated with the expedition of 
making difeoveries* and he has unluckily difeovertd nothing but. 
obvious truths, and fallacious paradoxes. The extravagance of 
his conceits is, however, in fome degree difguifed by the per- 
plexity of his arguments, and by the obfcure and adeemed phrafe- 
ology which he has adopted. Even in his molt fimple modes 
of exprdfion, Mr Wheatley’s meaning is often fufficiently dark * 
but when his terms are gathered into combinations, he reaches a 
higher climax of obfeurity and confufion, and all traces of mean- 
ing difappear in a jargon of incom p rehen fible phrafes. We can- 
not help remarking alfo, that, in the obfervations which he ha- 
zards on the merits of preceding writers, he is Angularly unlucky ; 
and has, in almolt every inftance, molt pervcrfely mifconctived the 
meaning of his author. His plan feems to be to break down a 
train of reafoning into infulated propofi lions, and, without attend- 
ing to the fpirit and fcope of the general argument, to comment on 
garbled quotations, enlarging or rcftri&ing the fenfc of his author, 
according to his own fancy. It is hardly neceffary to obferve, 
that the clofell and moil accurate reafoning mult fuller by this 
fpecies of decompolition. Mr Hume, Dr Smith, Lord King, and 
Lord Liverpool, are alternately the objc&s of our author’s 
criticifms ; but the weight of his cenfure feems to fall on Dr 
Smith. 

The grand principle, on which Mr Wheatley’s difeoveries 
hinge, appears to be, that, when the quantity of money, in any 
country, is ' greater than its internal circulation requires, its value 
will be 4i<riinillied, and whatever is fuperfluous will be exported to 
a better market. i The tffe drive principle ’ (he remarks) * which 
regnljiies* in all countries, the amount of their currency, is the ac- 
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tion of money in conformity to the purport of its inilitution, as an 
uniform meafure of value. * He afterwards obfervcs, that ‘ this 
property directs its current where it will exchange to mod advan- 
tage ; and, as it neceflarily follows, that money will exchange to 
moil advantage where there is the leaft relative quantity, it invaria- 
bly caufes its remittance from the place where there is the greateft 
relative amount, to the place where there is the leaft. 5 

Of this principle, if we are to believe Mr Wheatley, Dr Smith 
was ignorant ; for although he refers to it incidentally , yet he 
was not, it feems, fufficiently aware of its importance, inftead of 
•afferting, therefore, that no one nation could poffefs a greater rela- 
tive cutrency than another, Mr Wheatley informs us, that he ad- 
vanced the following 4 inefficient* proportions. * 

4 i ft, That the quantity of money in every country depends up- 
on the power of purchafing. 2cl, That it is regulated by the fer- 
tility of the mines, which fupply the commercial world. 3d, That 
it is in proportion to the effi:dtual demand. 4th, That it cannot 
exceed the fum which is neceflary for the purpofes of circulation. 
5th, That it cannot be accumulated beyond what the nation can 
afford to employ. 6th, And that, when the channel is full, what 
flows in muff run out again . 9 

Thefe fix proportions, Mr Wheatley takes the trouble to confi- 
cler and miirepiefent, each in its order. In order that our read- 
ers may have feme idea of the perverfe induftry with which he 
has laboured to quibble away Dr Smith’s meaning, we may fhort- 
ly ftate his arguments on the fubj^ct of currency, pointing out, at 
the fame time, the milconccptions into which our author has 
fallen. 

When Dr Smith obfervcs, that the quantity of the precious me- 
tals, in any particular country, depends, partly upon its power of 
purchaling, and partly upon the fertility or barrennefs of the 
mines which may happen at that time to fupply the commer- 
cial world, he evidently meins that the precious metals, unlike 
thole periihable commodities ol which the confumption is limited 
to the fpot where they are produced, mak* their way to the moll 
diftant maikcts; and that an abundant fupply will flow into the 
moft remote countries, if they have wherewithal to pay lor it, or 
if* the ftate of their induftry requires it. lie does not mean to 
maintain, that the precious metals will be ufelefsly detained in any 
country ; but that, from their durable nature, no diitance of place 
can prevent them from following the effective demands of com- 
merce; and that, owing to the cafe with which they may be tran£ 
ported, their quantity throughout the whole extent oi the civilized 
world, muft be affedted by the barrennefs or fertility of the mines 
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firom which they are derived. * Mr Wheatley obferves, that this 
does not explain the caufe which prevents the currency of one 
country from being wholly withdrawn, ami added to the currency 
of another. But although this is not Dr Smith's objeft $ although 
his intention is merely to point out the effects which arife from the 
eafy tranfpomtion of the precious metals, does not Mr Wheatley 
perceive, that the principle for which he fo zealously contends i a 
implied throughout the whole of Dr Smith's reafonings ? and 
that, if an abundance of gold or filver in one part of the world is 
felt in the moil remote countries, that this mull arife from the 
fame caufes by which their value is preferved in a juft balance in 
more contiguous markets ? 

The remainder of Mr Wheatley’s remarks on Dr Smith, feein to 
be conceived in the fame fpirit of captioufnefs and cavilling. He 
finds fault with the third pofition, which appears to us to be aU 
mod felf-evident, that the quantity of the precious metals in any 
country, is regulated* by the demand of thofe who are willing to 
pay for them ; and he feems particularly difpleafed with the fourth 
and fifth pofitions, namely, that the quantity of gold and filver in 
every country, is limited by the ufe which there is for thofe me- 
tals, and that they can never be accumulated beyond what a nation 
can afford to employ. He is no doubt afraid, left Dr Smith 
fhould be thought to have anticipated him in the difeovery of the 
profound axiom on which all his discoveries are built. < The fifth 
pofition ' (he obferves) i is lo Angularly vague, that it is only ne~ 
eeffary to notice it, in order to (how the perplexity of his mind, 
and the verfatillty of his efforts to poffcfs and elucidate the princi- 
ple of the limit. ' It is really inconceivable, that Mr Wheatley 
ihould take it ferioufly into his head, that Dr Smith did not know 
that money, like all other commodities, mult be conftantly attra£U 
ed to the belt market, and that it earner confequently remain, for 
any length of time, dear in one con .try, and cheap in another* 
This principle is in itfeif very plain and obvious •> and it is, befides, 
the foundation of the whole of that author’s reafonings on the 
fubje£l of currency. The anxiety, indeed, with which Mr Wheat** 
ley demonitrates what has long been familiar to every one, is truly 
ludicrous. It is recorded of Hudibras, that he could 

— * wisely tell what hour o' the day 

The clock did strike by algebra ; ' 
and we reajly think, that, the speculations of a very numerous 
class of modern writers, terminate in results equally important*. 
They seem to imagine, that, in order to be profound, they must 
fie obscuve 5 that they are penetrating into the mysteries of science, 

when 
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when they are only perplexing what preceding writers have made 
plain; and that their readers will be amply compensated for the 
toil and trouble they have encountered on 'ft rugged load, by the 
poverty of the entertainment provided for them at the* end of their 
journey. 

The remaining part of the chapter is occupied with similar 
misconceptions of Dr Smith’s meaning, into which we do not 
think it necessary to enter particularly, as we have already laid 
before our readers a sufficient specimen of our author’s general 
inaccuracy. 

The second chapter is intended to explain the ‘ functions of 
money; 9 although we do not see what can be added on this sub- 
ject to the short statement of Dr Smith, namely, that money is 
the measure of value, and the instrument of commerce. Jt seems 
to be, in a great measure, a transcript or what Mr Wlvatloy had 
published in his preliminary work, which, as we have already ex- 
amined at sufficient length, it w ill be superfluous to reconsider 
in this place. 

The third chapter relates to the gourde of exchange ; and al- 
though the subject has, in our opinion, been explained by a va- 
riety of writers until equal clearness and simplicity, Mr Wheatley 
seems to imagine, that it has been very generally misundei stood. 
His theory is here very amply detailed and illustrated; and it 
seems to differ considerably from that which was published in his 
preliminary observations. In his former work, we uudor.sto.odl 
him to state, that an excess of currency, by leading to an excess 
of imports, or to what has been called an unfavourable balance 
of trade, produced an unfavourable exchange. In the work be- 
fore us, a partial augmentation or diminution of currency, is still 
stated as the sole cause of a favourable, or of an adverse ex- 
change ; but he now maintains, that the exchange has no con- 
nexion with the balance of trade; i that' the exchange may be 
favourable, when the balance is adverse ; and adverse, when the 
balance is favourable. ’ In support of this opinion, he supposes 
the case of a nation, where the balance of tiadc is i ncurable, 
and where there is at the same time an excess ot currency. In 
which case, Mr Wheatley contends, it is impossible that the ex- 
change can be favourable with those countries where a similar ex- 
cess of currency has not taken place. If at the time that a con- 
siderable balance was due from Hamburgh to London, look m 
London were, owing to a relative excess of currency in this 
Country*, worth no more than 9.51. in Hamburgh. ^ appears to 
Mr Wheatley absurd, to suppose that “a Hamrmnm merchant 
would give a premium for .1 bdl tor 1001. on the- when 

It was in reality worth only 9.51. 
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The conclusion is certainly very sound and logical ; but the 
case from which Mr Wheatley deduces it, is evidently im- 
possible. Gold and silver, like other commodities, always seek 
the best market. If there were already an excess of currency in 
the market of Britain, the British merchants would not surely 
import a greater quantity, in order still further to depress its 
value. Whatever commodities he might send to Hamburgh, he 
would order such commodities in return, as he might suppose 
were in request in Britain, not such as were already in too great 
abundance. It is evident, besides, that an excess of currency, 
by raising prices, necessarily leads to an excess of imports, or to 
an unfavourable balance of trade. The balance of trade mav 
indeed be favourable to a country in some particular branches of 
its commerce, even during the continuance of an excess of cur- 
rency ; but, on the average amount of its whole transactions, ii 
%nust be unfavourable', bccau.se it is in this way only that the ex- 
cess of its currency can be taken oft'. 

In the explanation of his hypothesis. Mi Wheatley also ap- 
pears to us occasionally to confound the real with the nominal 
exchange. Ascribing an unfavourable exchange in ail cases to a 
.depreciation of the currency, he intimates, that the depreciation 
lb£ the currency must be the exact measure of the unfavourable- 
ness of the exchange. During the late variation in the exchange 
between Dublin and London, he informs us, that 1 151. in Dublin 
was worth no mure than 1001. in London, and that, consequent- 
ly, a premium of 151. was paid in Dublin for a bill on London. 
|t is scarcely necessary to observe, however, that the real ex- 
change with London could never have been 15 per cent, against 
Dublin, as bullion could have been remitted at considerably less 
expense. At the period to which Mr Wheatley alludes, the cur- 
rency of Ireland consisted of paper not convex tible into specie, 
and depreciated from an excessive issue. In these circumstances, 
it is evident that nothing certain can be inferred with respect to 
the real rate of exchange from its apparent rate. The real ex- 
change is calculated on an accurate comparison of the quantity of 
pure gold or silver, which the currencies' oi different countries 
contain. When this quantity varies, the exchange may appear 
to be against a country, when it is really at par, or even in its 
favour* Neither is it true (except, indeed, when the real ex- 
changers at par), that, when the currency of a country is de- 
preciated, the computed exchange gives the measure of its de- 
preciation. When the real exchange is in favour of a country of 
*vhich the currency is depreciated, its whole amount must be 
added to the computed exchange, in order to ascertain the degree 

ox 
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of depreciation. A country with a depreciated currency may 
also have its computed exchange at par with all other countries ; 
a circumstance which, of itself, might have satisfied Mr Wheatloy, 
that there was a radical fallacy in his reasonings. 

Mr Wheatley has committed another, though a more pardon- 
able error, on the subject of exchanges. He observes, that where 
the expense of transmitting money between two countries is three 
per cent.) the exchange might continue permanently unfavourable 
to either of them to that amount, because, after paying the ne- 
cessary charges of freight and insurance, nothing is left for the 
profit of the bullion merchant. Unless, therefore, the exchange 
is so far unfavourable, 'as not only to pay for the transportation 
of bullion, but also to secure a reasonable profit to the bullion 
merchant, specie will not be exported, and the unfavourable ex- 
change will not be redressed. Lord King, also, in the observa- 
tions which he has added on this subject to the second edition of 
his valuable work, seems to maintain, that an unfavourable ex- 
change cannot be redressed by the transmission of bullion, unless 
the discount on the bills drawn hv the creditor country be suffi- 
cient to secure, besides paying other charges, an adequate profit 
to the bullion merchant. 

it is no doubt true, that bullion cannot be exported for the 
purpose of relieving a country from the burden of foreign debt, 
unless a suitable profit be derived from the transaction. But it 
does not .>• cm necessary, in order to render the exportation of 
specie profitable, that the discount on eveiy bill should be equal 
to the charge* of a remittance of bullion. The debtor country 
has generally claims to a considerable extent against the creditor 
< ountry. A great part of their mutual transactions will still be set- 
tled, therefore, by bills, without the intervention of specie*. 'The 
principal uiiiity, indeed, of hills of exchange, consists in econo- 
mising the use of specie, and in simplifying foreign payments, 
by rendering unnecessary a continual transmission of bullion be- 
tween trading countries. Ir may not be necessary, therefor *, fox* 
the debtor country to send abroad specie for abo\e the tenth pait 
of its debts ; and. it is evident, that very small per cent age on 
the whole of its foreign bills would amply defray this charge. 
If the exports of Hamburgh to London amount to 1,000,0001., 
and the exports of London to Hamburgh amount to 1/200,0001., 
it maybe necessary to remit from Hamburgh to London '200,0001. 
in specie. 'There are bills on Hamburgh in the London market 
to the amount of 1,200,0001. ; and they must fall to such a dis- 
count as will defray the charge of this remittance. But as the 
fxpcnce of sending abroad 200,0001. is to be charged on 
Ij200j 0001. 3 it is eyident that the discount on cadi bill will not 
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he nearly equal to the expense of remitting its own amount in 
specie- 

The remaining part of the chapter is occupied with a very 
tedious explanation of the effects of a depreciated, or debased 
currency, on the exchange. There is more of inaccuracy and re- 
petition here, than of positive error ; or at least, the errors which 
occur are obviously the result of an idle ambition to say something 
original on subjects where nothing remains to be discovered. We 
bhould have imagined, for instance* that the variations between 
the market and the mint price oi bullion,’ had been already ex- 
plained with sufficient clearness ; yet, Mr Wheatley dedicates a 
whole chapter to this subject. It appears to us to be very 
clear, that where no seignorage is charged on the coin, a pound 
of uncoined gold must be very nearly of the same value as a 
pound of coined gold *, nor does it seem less clear, that a pound 
of gold cannot lose any of its value by being manufactured into 
coin. Where the charge of coinage, therefore, is defrayed by 
government, as in Britain, the market and the mint price of gold 
must be the same j except in the case of a debased or otherwise 
depreciated currency. This point is rendered particularly plain, 
in Locke's masterly treatise on this subject ; and, if our author 
can resist the reasoning contained in several of the passages 
which he himself has quoted from that work, he has no chance 
to be convinced bv any arguments which we can employ. 

Mr Wheatley observes, however, that, in 1783, there was a re- 
markable advance in the market price of gold, above its mint price, 
although the gold currency was at that time perfect in its weight ; 
and he informs us, that, witli a few occasional interruptions, this 
inferiority has continued ever since $ the maket price having been 
sometimes as high as 41. an ounce. Now, we may well be permit- 
ted to inquire how this could have happened. Gold bullion must 
be either purchased with specie or with bank-notes ; and it is for 
Mr Wheatley to explain, what imaginable motive could induce 
the holder of four guineas to part with them for an ounce of gold 
and four shillings, when, by converting them into bullion, he 
would receive an ounce of gold and 6's. 2d. in return \ the mar- 
ket price of gold being 3l. 17s. iOd. The same reasoning applies 
U> bank-notes ; as, previous to the restriction, they could be im- 
mediately converted into specie. 'The inaccuracy of the mint 
of the precious metals, has also, Mr Wheatley ob- 
f?erveV^feen stated as the cause of the excess of the market price 
over ,the mint price of gold or silver bullion. But although a 
p$&nd of silver bullion will exchange for a greater quantity of 
gtft&teoin than a pound of silver coin, Mr Wheatley will not al-> 
l>Wifehat this is any evidence of the inaccuracy of the mint esti- 
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mation of silver. This proposition, however, appears to us to be so 
extremely clear, that we hope it will carry the evidence of its truth 
along with it, even to Mr Wheatley j and if we succeed in con* 
vincing him of his error on this particular point, we may hope 
to reclaim him from his eager pursuit of those delusive novelties 
which are constantly leading liim astray from the path of sober 
investigation. 

The market price of the precious metals, is the only sure mea- 
sure of their value, and the mint estimation is only so far accu- 
rate as it is conformed to this unerring standard. When we say 
that the precious nietnls are inaccurately estimated at the mint 
with respect to each other, we mean merely, that their market 
price is either higher or lower than their mint price ; and when a 
pound of coined silver exchanges for a smaller quantity of gold 
coin than a pound of silver bullion, is not this satisfactory evi- 
dence that the price of silver at the mint is lower than the price 
of silver in the market ? Y/e are convinced, that on all subjects 
connected with the complex economy of society, errors frequently 
( *rise from the nature of the terms which it is necessary to em- 
ploy, and which, though they may be sufficiently intelligible on 
reflection, do not always suggest, without an effort of the under- 
standing, any distinct idea to the mind. When several of these 
terms are connected together into a train of reasoning, the chances 
of deception from this source are necessarily multiplied, and an 
argument may appear perfectly correct and conclusive, of which 
the fallacy would be immediately apparent, if the combinations of 
which it ccn usts could be brought before the mind in their natu* 
rai simplicity. It is chiefly by not possessing a full and distinct 
perception of the bearings and relations of the different propo- 
sitions of which an argument is composed, and by perplexing 
themselves with a confusion of notions and phrases which they 
do not distinctly understand, that superficial writers commit so 
many mistakes. Even more close and accurate teas oners occa- 
sionally fall into the same snare. An habitual abstraction of the 
mind from language to its dependent ideas, seems to be the best 
security against this species of deception. 

It appears to us, that it is entirely owing to the want of a due 
consideration of the various propositions of which his theory re- 
specting the market and the mint price of bullion consists, that 
Mr Wheatley himself does not see its absurdity. He supposes, 
that when currency is dearer at Hamburgh than at London, bul- 
ItQn,. which he observes is the same as foreign coin, must also be 
dearer \ and therefore, that a pound of bullion, whether copper, 
silver, or gold, must be worth more than a pound of coin. It is 
very extraordinary, that Mr Wheatley does not perceive, that, 
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according to his own principles, the expense of transporting gold 
or currency, from the place where it is abundant to the place 
where it is scarce, must be the limit of the variations in its price. 
The intrinsic value of the coined metal, cannot be greater in Ham- 
burgh than in London ; its superior value arises entirely from the 
accidental circumstance of a great demand in London for money 
at Hamburgh. It .eonis singularly absurd, therefore, to suppose, 
that when it is transported from the place where it is in request 
to the place where it is not wanted, it should still retain its supe- 
rior value. What does Mr Wheatley mean, by saying also, that 
the value of copper bullion must be increased in London, from 
the same cause which increases the value of gold bullion, namely, 
an unfavourable exchange ? Are bills of exchange ever paid in 
copper ? But we are really wearied with hunting down these 
futile conceits. 

Mr Wheatley proceeds, in his fifth chapter, to point out the 
errors which, according to him, Lord Liverpool has committed 
in his valuable work on coinage. lie also touches upon the 
causes from which disorders may occasionally arise in a system 
of metallic currency. This subject is no doubt involved in con- 
siderable intricacy; but it does not seem to be the characteristic 
of Mr Wheatley's genius, to clear away obscurity or confusion 
from the subjects on which he treats. * After observing that when 
any metal is overrated in the currency of a country, or when 
the coins which are made out of a particular metal are debased 
or worn, the price of all commodities is regulated by the debased 
coins, or by the coins which are made of the metal underrated ; 
he proceeds to argue, that, as the silver currency in Britain, has 
unquestionably lost a great part of its original value by rubbing 
and wearing, the prices of commodities in Britain, must be re- 
gulated by the state of the silver coins, and not by the state of 
the gold coins ; and that the value of the gold coins is actually 
degraded to the level of the silver coins. There is certainly 
something very spirited in thus attempting to maintain a theory 
against the most notorious facts. The silver currency of Bri- 
tain is, we believe, depreciated about 25 per cent . If the prices 
of commodities, therefore, were regulated by this* standard, sil- 
ver bullion ought to be at f»s. 9d., and gold ought to be above 
5L an ounce. Has Mr Wheatley also forgotten, that by the re- 
formation of the gold currency, in 1774, the market price both 
of silver and gold bullion, was lowered to the mint price, al- 
though the silver currency was at that time in a very imperfect 
state ? And is it not evident, if both silver and gold bullion are 
raisted or lowered in price, according to the perfect or debased 
{itate of the gold coin, that it is the State ©f the gold coin which 
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regulates their prices ? We should have thought, that the 
strength of Mr. Wheatley’s faith in theory, would have been 
shaken by a consideration of these facts ; and that he would 
Have been led to suspect, that in the infinite variety of new com- 
binations, which human affairs are constantly presenting, new 
principles might arise of which he was not aware, and which, 
if rightly understood, might have saved him from the dilemma 
of rejecting au obvious fact, or admitting an exception to a theory 
which must be universal if it be true. 

It no doubt appears from the whole history of our coinage, 
that when either gold or silver was greatly overrated in rela- 
tion to each other, or when the coins made of either of those 
metals had lost much of their original value by debasement, or by 
being worn, the coins which were overrated or debased, either 
passed current at a discount, or the more perfect coins were en- 
tirely banished from circulation. But it is also very clear, that 
at present though the silver coin has lost the fourth part of its 
original value, it passes current at the estimation set on it when 
issued from the mint \ and so far is the gold coin from beirtg ba- 
nished from circulation, that a guinea can always be had for 
twenty-one debased shillings, as readily as if the silver currency 
V/cre in the most perfect state. This fact, indeed, is noticed by Dr 
Smith, who obseives, that when the gold currency was reformed 
in 1774, twenty-one worn and debased shillings exchanged for a 
guinea which was perfect in its weight, with the same facility as 
before. Dr Smith, who had not the benefit of Mr Wheatley’s 
theory, so far from conjecturing, that the. value of the gold 
coin was degraded to the level of the debased silver coin, was of 
opinion, that the value of the silver coin was raised by means of 
the superior excellency of the gold coin. The reason, however, 
by which he endeavours to account for this fact, namely, that the 
most precious coin naturally regulates the value of the rest, is by 
no means satisfactory. In the leign of William III. the perfect 
state of the gold coin did not raise the value of the silver, which 
circulated at a discount of about 40 per ant., tSOs. being then the 
price of a guinea; and we cannot see any reason for supposing, 
that it produces this effect upon the silver coin at present. The 
following observations may perhaps afford a solution of this dif- 
ficulty. 

Lord Liverpool has stated, in a very clear and satisfactory man- 
ner, the scries of changes which, as a country advances in wealth* 
are gradually introduced into its system of currency. In a very 
early stage, of society, when transactions arc few and of small 
consequence, a very coarse metal, such as copper, generally an- 
swers all the purposes of a cumulating medium. In the course 
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of advancing improvement, however, silver is found to be a 
more convenient instrument of exchange ; and in the still fur- 
ther progress of commercial opulence, gold at last is the only 
metal in which the great payments can be conveniently ef- 
fected. 

When a currency has arrived at this last state of refinement, 
the coarser metals are never employed except in the smaller pay- 
ments, which could not be conveniently effected by means of a 
metal so precious as gold. They become, therefore, subsidiary 
merely to the operations of the main currency. 

It is very evident, that the coin in which the larger payments 
are effected, can only pass current at its intrinsic worth \ and ac- 
cordingly, all attempts to give it an arbitrary value, either by de- 
basement, or by raising its denomination, have been uniformly 
followed by a corresponding rise of prices. Men are alarmed 
when the only known rule by which the value of the currency 
can be estimated, is abandoned ; and they plainly perceive, that 
the disorder which this arbitrary innovation must produce, will 
finally render it necessary, in estimating the value of the coin, 
to revert to the sure and incorruptible standard of its intrinsic 
worth. A subsidiary currency, however, is susceptible of an 
arbitrary value : as its depicchition cannot be attended with ef- 
fects so injurious to society, it may circulate very freely, although 
the intrinsic value is not equal to its current value. In all the 
metallic currencies of Europe, copper is a subsidiary currency ; 
and in the currency cf Britain, botli silver and copper are subsi- 
diary currencies. The current value of the copper coins, ac- 
cordingly, before the late new coinage, was considerably higher 
than their intrinsic value; and they passed in circulation without 
producing the least inconvenience. It is not less evident, wc 
conceive, though it lias boon less noticed, that the silver cur- 
rency has assumed an arbitrary value, ever since the period when 
it was exclusively appropriated to the smaller payments. This 
great change in the currency of Britain, took place in the reign 
of King William. Our limits do not permit us to enlarge on 
the various steps of that process by which it was perfected. 
We cannot help observing, however, that the state of the Bri- 
tish coin, at that period, appears to us to be peculiarly deserving 
of attention ; not only as the facts which were then disclosed, 
throw a peculiar light on the nature and principles of a metallic 
currency, but because the appearances then exhibited may not 
again occur in the revolution of ages. It is impossible to fix 
the period at which, in the progress of improvement, a similar 
change may take place in the metallic currencies of Europe ; and 
in looking back to the earlier stages of society, no traces are to 
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be found of those temporary disorders which must have taken 
place, when silver was substituted for copper In the tnai n pay- 
ments. It need not indeed excite surprise, when the historian 
of battles and political revolutions, can scarcely glean, in the 
earlier periods of history, the materials of a connected narrative, 
that no record should be preserved of those fact?, which are not 
recommended to vulgar notice by novelty and glare, but are only 
valuable as they furnish the material.* of philosophical specula- 
tion. When time lus injured the outline of the picture, it 13 
not natural to expect, that the mere dedicate shades should have 
been transmitted in fuli preservation. 

The amount of our specie forms the subject of Mr Wheatley’s 
sixth chapter. We have already had occasion to express our 
opinion on this point, in our review of Lord Liverpool’s work; 10 
that it is unnecessary to touch on it at present. For the >ime 
reason, we must also decline entering into a consideration oi the 
next chapter, which relates to the balance of trade; having no- 
thing further to add to what we have already had occasion to ob- 
serve on that subject in our examination of Mr Wheatley’s pre- 
liminary work. 

Fn the eighth chapter our author explains in what way a nation 
must discharge its to-, eiga expenditure; but u e do not see that* he 
has added much to the simple explanation < f this subject afforded 
by Dr Smith. Ilis opinions, beside; being anticipated in general 
by picccilmg waiters, are cm umbered with such a variety of con- 
fused and unintelligible nolions, that v;e may venture to affirm, 
1h.1t no re.^b’r, who has not the patience and good temper of a 
reviewer, will venture to analyze the imss, and to disentangle the 
author's substantial doctrines from the extraneous notions in 
whit h they are always envelope 1 . When, by means of a favour- 
able exchange, a country h..s debt* owing to it abioad, this foreign 
expt ndituro may obviously be discharged by a bill on the debtor 
country. But when its foreign debt exceeds the amount of the 
debts due to ir, some other resource must he fallen upon ; either 
bullion or commodities must be exported ; and, in general, the lat- 
ter will be p'efened. On this subject, however, we have fully 
explained our sentiment* in cur review of Foster on Commercial 
Exchanges. 

Mr Wheatley dwells whh considerable severity on the narrow 
notions by which Mr Pitt, during the last war, was induced to 
withhold from our Continental allies that relief which could have 
been easily spared from the ample resources of Britain ; and he 
seems to ne of opinion, that the apprehensions, so earnestly ex- 
pressed on this subject by the Directors of the Bank of England, 
were, in some degree, chimerical. We are for once inclined to 

agree 
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agree with Mr Wheatley. We cannot well conceive, if the 
money is once levied from the people by means of taxes* how the 
mere circumstance of remitting it to Germany should menace the 
Bank of England with ruin. Even if it were necessary to remit 
bullion, like all other commodities bullion can be procured by 
those who want it, and have wherewithal to pay for it. Remit- 
tances arc constantly made from all parts of the country to Lon- 
don ; but we never heard that this gave any disturbance to the 
natural course of trade. The remittance of money from one 
country to another is one of the most ordinary transactions of 
commerce \ and it would certainly be very unaccountable if 
no expedient had yet been found out by which it could be 
effected without giving a shock to the commercial world. We 
cannot help suspecting also, that the effects of the importation of 
grain, in producing an exportation of our specie, have been con- 
siderably exaggerated. It seems to be taken for granted, that the 
grain which it was found necessary to import must have been 
paid exclusively in money. It is almost superfluous to observe, 
however, that the whole circulating coin ol Britain would nor 
have been sufficient for this purpose. Bullion, therefore, must 
have been procured, and it could only be procured by means ol 
commodities. But it would surely be a simpler process to ex- 
change commodities directly for the grain $ and, in a country 
abounding with every manufacture which can minister to the gra- 
tification of mankind, suitable equivalents may always be provid- 
ed for whatever is wanted. 

Even where the balance of trade is turned against a country, 
we apprehend it may be rectified without expoiting the specie 
which is necessary for its internal cii dilation. An unfavour- 
able exchange, which is always the consequence of an unfa- 
vourable balance of trade, has a tendency to diminish imports 
and to increase exports * and we imagine that, in point of 
fact, this is the way in which it is generally redressed. Mv 
Thornton has argued as if a country might be subjected to a con- 
stant drain of specie for a length of time: But ue do not see 
how this is possible ; L>7, Because a country can seldom spare any 
considerable part of its circulating coin, and if it were exported, 
the void must be instantly supplied by new importations ; and, 
%dhj> Because whatever was exported must be added to the cur- 
rdicy 'of another country, where it is equally impossible that it 
can ri*mai|1. It appears to us, therefore, that the quantity of 
specie necessary to settle the mutual transactions of trading na~ 
t!bns must be very trilling, and that the unfavourable balance of 
trade has very little connexion with the distresses to which thtf 
• \ Bank 
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Bank of England is exposed. The causes which led to the run 
on the bank, and which might have rendered the restriction of 
cash payments necessary, seem to us to have originated almost 
exclusively in domestic alarm, — a circumstance which has ate 
ways occasioned distress to the bank, and which, from the nature 
of its operation, is perfectly adequate to produce that effect. 
After this alarm had fairly subsided, we do not see why the re- 
striction might not have been taken off. On this subject, how- 
ever, v/e must express unfeigned diffidence, as we are sensible 
that a very minute acquaintance v/ith facts would be necessary to 
form a decided opinion. 

The remainder of Mr Wheatley’s performance relates chiefly 
to the depreciation of money. The mode in which he conducts 
this inquiry is peculiarly exceptionable; but we have already very 
fully stated our objections to this part of his work, fie con- 
founds a general degradation in the value of gold and silver with 
the debasement of the coin in a particular country. Dr Smith was 
of opinion, that the value of gold and silver was rather rising 
than sinking during the greater part of the last century ; and, in 
confirmation of this opinion, he shows that the average prices of 
grain had rather declined during that time, ft has been suppos- 
ed, however, that, since the publication of Dr Smith’s work, the 
value of gold and silver has been falling, owing to the increased 
issues of paper which have taken place throughout Europe. As 
the subject is important, we shall lay before our readers a short 
statement of the arguments by which this opinion is supported. 

The price of gold and silver, like that of all other commodi- 
ties, must depend on the relation which subsists between the sup- 
ply and the demand. Since the discovery of the American mines. 
Dr Smith has shown, that the demand for the precious metals 
must have been constantly increasing, in proportion to the in- 
creasing improvement and opulence of mankind. This increas- 
ing demand, he imagines, may have in some degree prevented 
the great increase in the supply, derived from the American mines, 
from lowering the value of gold and silver so much as it other- 
wise would have done. In stating this argument, we do not 
think that Dr Smith seems sufficiently aware of one circumstance, 
namely, that the invention and more extended use of paper cur- 
rency, by substituting a cheaper and more convenient instrument 
of commerce in place of specie, has served greatly to diminish 
that increased demand for the precious metals, which the advan- 
cing improvement of the world would have occasioned. Had 
the commerce of mankind been exclusively carried on by means 
of a metallic currency, the market for the precious metals must 
have been greatly enlarged in the progress and general diffusion 
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of opulence. But since this expedient has been fallen upon, a 
mine is opened, from which an inexhaustible supply of currency 
may be derived ; ami when an extension of commerce requires 
an accession to the circulating medium, it is obvious that the 
cheaper will be preferred to the more expensive species of cur- 
rency. Not only, however, has no addition been made to the 
quantity of specie 'actually circulating in Europe, but, in some 
countries, it seems to have been almost wholly supplanted by the 
use of paper. In Britain, the gold currency was supposed, in 
1771, the time wlym it was called in and recoined, to amount to 
twenty-seven millions ; and at present it would be estimated 
much too high at three millions. By the extension of paper cur- 
rency, therefore, in Britain, twenty-four millions of guineas must 
have been thrown into the general market of Europe \ and if we 
can suppose that any thing like a similar change has taken place 
in oilier countries, a vast quantity of specie must have been thrown 
out of circulation, into which it will not be received except at a 
diminished value. The effect must bo the same as if the curren- 
cy of Europe had been increased, without any corresponding in- 
ci ease in the demands of its commerce. 

'I he general argument on this subject is considerably strength- 
ened by a reference to the prices of grain, which have evidently 
risen considerably during the course of the last century. The 
year 1740 is represented as a year of extraordinary scarcity. The 
price of the quarter of wheat did not however rise higher than 
HU 10s. Sd., which would now be considered as a low price. 
At present, indeed, when the market is overstocked with grain, 
and prices have fallen very low, HU 7$. seems to be the lowest 
price of the quarter of wheat in the Loudon market ; and in the 
two scarce years of 179.9 and 1800, it was sometimes as high as 
71 . This evident rise in the money price of corn, does not 
seem easily accounted for, except on the supposition that the 
value of gc^ld and silver is fallen in the European market. And 
.if this is the case, we imagine it can only be ascribed to the pre- 
ponderance of paper in the currencies of Europe. 

But whatever may be our opinion upon these points, we are 
decidedly against all those violent remedies which Mr Wheatley 
proposes •, and we are convinced, that the more fully the internal 
economy of society is explained and understood, it will always 
appear to stand less in need of external aid for the accomplish- 
ment of. all its necessary ends. The injurious consequences 
which arise from all variations in the value of gold and silver, 
are too obvious to require explanation. But the evil must be 
left to cure itself •, and the apprehensions of Mr Wheatley, that 

there 
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there is no limit to the degradation of the value of the precious 
metals, are completely chimerical. By requiring a smaller quan- 
tity for coin, a smaller quantity will indeed be annually consum- 
ed ; the produce will thus be superior to the consumption \ and 
the mass of gold and silver will be annually increasing. But the 
diminution of their value, which will be the consequence of 
their gradual increase, will lead to a less sparing use oi them for 
other purposes : and the consumption and the produce will thus 
be gradually equalized ; their further increase will be stopped \ 
and their price will consequently be prevented from falling low- 
er. If the preceding reasonings be well-founded, the produce 
of the American mines must have been for sotne time superior to 
the general rate of consumption throughout the world. Whe- 
ther this is the case at present, it would no doubt be very diffi- 
cult to determine. But wc cannot doubt that the rate of pro- 
duce and consumption will ultimately be very accurately adjust- 
ed. On considering tlie process, however, by which this must 
he brought about, it appears to us, that the value of gold and 
silver will alternately fluctuate for some time, both above and be- 
low that point at which it will finally remain fixed. 

On the whole, we think Mr Wheatley’s quaito considerably 
worse than his octavo. The wisest thing he could do, perhaps, 
would be to forswear the subject altogether *, but if he be smitten 
with an indestructible love of economical speculations, we would 
exhort him to spend a little more time in learning, before he sets 
up for a teacher ; and to make one vigorous attempt to under- 
stand the reasonings of hi* predecessors, before he gives him- 
self the trouble of pointing out their mistakes. 


Art. IV. Historical Apology for the Irish Catholics . By Wil- 
liam Parnell, Esquire* 8vo. pp. 147- Fitzpatrick, .Dublin* 
1807. 

Tf ever a nation exhibited symptoms of downright madness, of 
utter stupidity, we conceive these symptoms may be easily re- 
cognized in the conduct of this country upon the Catholic ques- 
tion. A man has a wound in his great toe, and a violent and pe- 
rilous fever at the same time ; and he refuses to take the medi- 
cines for the fever, because it will disconcert his toe ! The 
mournful and folly-stricken blockhead forgets that his toe cannot 
survive him ; — that if he dies, there can be no digital life apart 
from him j yet he lingers and fondles over this last part of his 
body, soothing it madly with little plasters, and anile fomenta- 
tions, while the neglected fever rages in his entrails, and burns 
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away his whole life. If the comparatively little questions of 
Establishment are all that this country is capable of discussing or 
regarding, for God’s sake let us remember, that the foreign con- 
quest, which destroys all, destroys this beloved toe also. Pass 
over freedom, industry and science — and look upon this great 
empire, by which wc are about to be swallowed up, only as it af- 
fects the manner of collecting tithes, and of reading the liturgy — 
still, if all goes, these must go too ; and even, for their interests* 
it is worth while to conciliate Ireland, to avert the hostility, and 
to employ the strength of the Catholic population. We plead the 
question as the sincerest friends to the Establishment > — as wishing* 
to it all the prosperity and duration its warmest advocates can de- 
sire — but remembering always, what these advocates seem to 
forget, that the Establishment cannot be threatened by any 
danger so great as the perdition of the kingdom in which it is 
established. 

We are truly glad to agree so entirely with Mr Parnell upon 
this great question \ wc admire his way of thinking ; and most cor- 
dially recommend his work to rhe attention of the public. The 
general conclusion winch he attempts to prove is this, that re- 
ligious sentiment, however perverted by bigotry or fanaticism, 
has always a tendency to moderation ; that it seldom assumes any 
great pmtinn of activity or enthusiasm, except from novelty of 
opinion, or from opposition, contumely and persecution when 
novelty ceases ; that a government Ins little So fear from any re- 
ligious sect, except while that sect is new. Give a government 
only time, and, provided it has the good sense to tieat folly with 
forbearance, it must ultimately prevail. When, therefore, a sect, 
is found, after a lapse of years, to lx 1 ill-disposed to the govern- 
ment, we may be certain that government has widened its sepa- 
ration by marked distinctions, roused its resentment by contumely, 
or supported its enthusiasm by persecution. 

The particular conclusion Mr Parnell attempts to prove is, 
that the Catholic religion in Ireland had sunk into torpor and in- 
activity, till Government roused it with the lash : that even then, 
from the respect and attachment which men are always inclined 
to show towards government, there still remained a large body of 
loyal Catholics : that these only decreased in number from the 
rapid increase of persecution ; and that, after all, the effects 
which the resentment of the Roman Catholics Lad in creating re- 
bellions, has been very much exaggerated. 

In support of these two conclusions, Mr Parnell takes a survey 
of the history of Ireland, from the conquest under Henry, to the 
rebellion under Charles the First, passing very rapidly over the’ 
period which preceded the Reformation, and dwelling principally 
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upon the various rebellions which broke out in Ireland between 
the Reformation, and the grand rebellion in the reign of Charles 
the First. The celebrated conquest of Ireland by Henry the Se- 
cond, extended only to a very few counties in Leinster 5 nine 
tenths of the whole kingdom were left, as he found them, under 
the dominion of their native princes. The influence of example 
was as strong in this, as in most other instances ; and great num- 
bers of the English settlers who came over under \ arious adven- 
turers, resigned their pretensions to superior civilization, cast 01F 
their lower garments, and lapsed into the nudity and barbarism of 
the Irish. The limit which divided the possessions of the English 
settler from those of the native Irish, vt a* called the pale ; and the 
expressions of inhabitants 'within the })ale y and without l fir pale, 
were the terms by which the two nations were distinguished. In 
is almost superfluous to state, that the most bloody and pernicious 
warfare wa^ carried on upon the borders — rmnetimes tor some- 
thing — sometimes for nothing ; most commonly for cows. The 
Irish, over whom the sovereigns of England affected r. sort of no- 
minal dominion, weie entirely governed by their own lav/s ; and 
so very little connexion had they with the justice of the invading 
couutiy, that it was as lawful to kill an Irishnnn, as it was to kill 
a badger or a fox. The instances ate innumerable, where the de- 
fendant has pleaded that ibr, deceased wts an Irishman, and that 
therefore defendant bad a right to kill him •- — and, upon the proof 
of ilibernicisin, acquittal followed of course. 

When the English army mustered in any greit strength, the 
Irish chieftains would do exterior homage to the English Crown ; 
and they very frequently, by this artifice, averted from tin ir coun- 
try the miseries of invasion *, but they remained completely un- 
subdued, till the rebellion which took place in the reign of 
'Queen Elizabeth, of which that politic woman availed herself to 
the compldte subjugation of belaud. In speaking of the Irish a- 
bout tlie reign of Elizabeth, nr James the First, we must not 
draw our comparisons from England, but from N$w Zealand ; 
they were not civilized men, but savages ; and, if we reason 
about their conduct, we must reason of them as savages. 

* After reading every account of I rill* hillory, * (lays Mr Parnell) 
* one great perplexity appears to remain : lit!"’ does it happen, that 
fruin the firit invation of the Englifh till the reign of James I., Ireland 
leems not to have made the fmaliett prog refs in civilization or wealth ? 

* That it was divided into a number of fnaall principalities, which 
waged conflant war on each other ; or that the appointment of the 
chieftains was derive, do not appear faffieient reaions, . lthough thefe 
are the only ones afligned by thofe who have been at she trouble of 
eonfideriwg the fubjedt : neither are the con fi feat urns of piuperty quite 
lufficieat to account for the tiled. There have been great confiscations 
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in other countries, and ft ill they have flourifhed : the petty ftates of 
Greece were quite analogous to the chiefries (as they were called! ir| 
Ireland ; and yet thev Teemed to flourish almoft in proportion to their 
diflenfions, Poland felt the bad effects of an elective monarchy more 
than any other country ; and yet, in point of civilization, it maintained 
a very refpeftable rank among the nations of Europe; but Ireland 
never, for an inftant, made any progrefs in improvement till the reign 
<of James L 

4 It is fcarcely credible, that in a climate like that of Ireland, and 
at a period fo far advanced in civilization as the end of Elizabeth's 
reign, the greater part of the natives ftiould go naked. Yet this is 
rendered certain by the teftimony of an eye-witnefs, Fynes Moryfon, 
44 Jn the remote parts, he fays, where the Englifh laws and manners 
are unknown, the very chief of the Irifh, as well men as women, go 
naked in the winter time, only having their privy parts covered with a 
rag of linen, and their bodies with a loofe mantle* This I fpeak of 
xny own experience ; yet remember that a Bohemian Baron, coming out 
of Scotland to us by the north parts of the wild Irifh, told me in great 
eaineftnefs, that he, coming to the houfe of O’ Kane, a great lord 
amor.gft them, was met at the door by fixteen women - all naked, ex* 
cepting their loofe mantles, whereof eight or ten were very fair ; with 
which ft range Tight his eyes being dazzled, they led him into the houfe, 
and then fitting down by the fire with crofted legs, like tailors, and fo 
low as could not but offend chafte eyes, de fired him to fit down with 
them. Soon after O’ Kane, the lord of the country, came m all naked, 
except a loofe man lie and fhoe?, which he put off as Toon as he came 
in ; and entertaining the Baron after his best manner in the Latin 
tongue, defired him to put off his appaivl, which he thought to be a 
burden to him, and to fit naked. 

*' To conclude, men and v, omen at nigh* going to fleep, lye thus 
r.aked in a round circle about the fire, uith their feet towards it. They 
fold their heads and their upper parts in woollen mantles, fh ft fteeped 
in water to keep them warm; for they fay, that woollen cloth, wetted, 
preferves heat, (as linen, wetted, prrfetves cold), when the fmoke of 
th^ir bodies ba'> warmed the woollen cloth. ” 

* The caufe of tin’s extreme poveitv, arid of its long c< ntinuan.ee, wc 
imift conclude, arofe from the peculiar laws of property, which were in 
fou:n under the Itifti dynaflies. Thefe laws have been dtferibed by 
Tnoft writei & as fimilar to the Kertifh cuftom of gavel-kind ; and indeed 
fo little attention was paid to the fubjetff, that were it nor for the rc« 
ie arches of Mir J. Davis, the knowledge of this lingular ufage would 
have been entiicly loft. 

4 The Brehon law of property, he tel!.; us, was limilar to the cuftom 
(as the Englifh lawyers term it) of hodge podge. When anyone of 
the fept died, his lands did not defeend to his Tons, but were divided 
^meng the whole fept ; and, for this purpofe, the chief of the fept made 
a new divifion of the whole lands belonging to the fept, and gave every 
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one his part according to feniority. So that no man had a property 
which could defcend to his children ; and even during Ids ow n life, hi* 
pofleffion of any particular fpot was quite uncertain, being liable to he 
conft-antly (huffled and changed by new partitions. The couicquence of 
this was, that there was not a houfc of brick or (lone among the Irifli, 
dowti to the reign of Henry VII. ; not even a garden or orchard, or 
well fenced or improved field, neither village or town, or in any re ip eft 
the lead provifion for pofterity. This moaftrous cuflom, fo oppoftte 
to the natural feelings of mankind, was probably perpetuated by the 
policy of the chiefs. In the firft place, the power of partitioning be* 
ir>g lodged in their hands, made them the mod abfolute of tyrants, be- 
iuj. tbe difprnfers of their property, as well as of the liberty of then 
fubjefts. In the fecond place, it had the appearance of adding to the 
number of their favage armies ; for, where there was no i mprovc mi* nt 
or tillage, war was purfiied as an occupation. 

< In the early hiftury of Ireland, wo find feveral infianres of chief- 
tains difeountenancing tillage; and, fo late as Elizabeth’s reign, Mory- 
fon fays, that Ck Sir Neal Garve reftrained liis people from ploughing, 
that they might aflill him to do any mifehief. ” p. 98 — 102 . 

These quotations and observations will enable us to state a few 
plain facts for the recollection of our English readers. Eft Ire- 
land was never subdued till the rebellion in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 2 d, For four hundred years before that period, the 
two nations had been almost constantly at w. a* ; and, in conse- 
quence of this, a deep ..nd irrcconcileable hatred existed between 
the people wiibhi and without the pale. 2 d> The Irish, at the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, were unquestionably the most 
barbarous people in Europe. So m-ir] what lnd happened 
previous to the reign of Queen Klizab. ih : a-.d let any man, who 
has the most superficial knowledge of human u:» 1 determine, 
whether m»i ional hatred, proceeding from seel* powerful c , .u s, 
could possibly have been kept under by the defeat of one gle 
rebellion \ whether it would not ha\c been easy to have foicv. n, 
at that period, that a proud, brave, half savage people, would 
cherish the memory of their wrongs for centuries to come, and 
break forth into arms at every period when they weie particu- 
larly exasperated by oppression, or invited by opportunity. If 
the Protestant religion had spread in Ireland as it did in Eng- 
land ; and if there never had been any difference of hath be- 
tween the two countries, — can it be believed that the Irish, 
ill treated, and infamously governed as they have been, would 
never have made any dibits to shake oil the yoke of England i 
Surely there are cause*; enough to account for then ■/fipatmnce 
of that yoke, without cndeavoining to in 11 acne the zeal ot ig- 
norant people against the Catholic religion, and to nvd.e that 
mode of faith responsible for all the butchery which the lrbh and 
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English, for these last two centuries, have exercised upon each 
Other, Every body, of course, must admit, that if to the causes 
Of hatre4 already specified, there be added the additional cause 
of religious distinction, this last will give greater force (and what 
is of more consequence to observe, give a name) to the whole 
aggregate motive. But what Mr Parnell contends for is, and 
clearly and decisively proves is, that many of. those sanguinary 
scenes attributed to the Catholic religion, are to be partly imput- 
ed to causes totally disconnected from religion ; that the unjust 
invasion, and the tyrannical, infamous policy of the English, are 
to take their full share of blame with the sophisms and plots of 
Catholic priests. In the reign of Henry the Eighth, Mr Parnell 
shows, th.it feudal submission was readily paid to him by all the 
Irish chiefs ; that the 1 reformation was received without thp 
slightest opposition ; and that the troubles v Inch took place at 
that period in Ireland, are to be entirely attributed to the ambi- 
tion and injustice of Henry. In the reign of Queen Mary, then: 
was no reciimination upon the Protest ant: > ; — a striking proof, that 
the bigotry of the Catholic religion had not, at that peiod, risen 
to any great height in Ireland. The insurrections of the various 
Irish princes were as numerous during this reign as they had 
been in the two preceding reigns; a circumstance rather difficult 
of explanation, if, as is commonly believed, the Catholic reli- 
gion was at that period the main spring of men’s actions. 

In the reign of Eli 7 abet 1 1 , the Catholic in the pale regularly 
fought against the Catholic out of the pale. O’Sullivan, a bigot- 
tod Papist, reproaches them with doing so. Speaking of the 
reign of James the First, (he says), c And now the eyes even of the 
English Irish’ (the Catholics of the pale) % were opened, and they 
cursed their former folly tor helping the heretic. ’ The English 
Government were so sensible of the loyalty of the Irish English 
Catholics, that they entrusted them with the most confidential 
services. The Earl of Kildare was the principal instrument in 
waging year against the chieftains of Leix and Offal. William 
O’Btmrge, another Catholic, was created Lord Castle Connel for 
his eminent services ; and MacGuJlay Patrick, a priest, was the 
state ?pv. We presume that this wise and manly conduct of 
Queen Elizabeth was utterly unknown both to the Pastry-cook 
and the Secretary of State, who have published upon the dangers 
of employing Catholics even against foreign enemies ; and in 
those publications haye said a great deal about the wisdom of our 
anptfstOTS, — the usual topic whenever the folly of their descendants 
is to be defended. To whatever other of our ancestors they may 
allude, they may spare ;di compliments to this illustrious Princess, 
who would certainly has e kept the worthy Confectioner to the 
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composition of tarts, and most probably furnished him with the 
productions of the Right Honourable Secretary, as the means of 
conveying those juicy delicacies to an hungry and discerning 
public. 

In the next two reigns, Mr Parnell shows by what injudicious 
measures of the English Government the spirit of Catholic op* 
position was gradually formed ; for, that it did produce powerful 
effects at a subsequent peiiod, he does not deny ; but contends on- 
Jy, (as we have before stated), that these effects have been much 
overrated, and ascribed solely to the Catholic religion, when other 
causes have at least had an equal agency in bringing them about. 
He concludes with some general remarks on the dreadful state of 
Ireland, and the contemptible folly and bigotry of the English; * 
remarks full of truth, of good sense, and of political courage. 
How melancholy to reflect, that there would be still some chance 
of saving England from the general wreck of empires, but that it 
may not be saved, because one politician will lose two thousand 
a year by it, and another three thousand, a third a place in rever- 
sion, and a fourth a pension for his aunt ! Alas ! these are the 
powerful causes which have always settled the destiny of great 
kingdoms, and which may level Old England, with all its boasted 
freedom, and boasted wisdom, to the dust. Nov is it the least sin- 
gular among the political phenomena of the present day, that the 
sole consult ration which seems to influence the unbigotted part 
of the English people, in this great question of Ireland, is a re- 
gard for the personal feelings of the Monarch. Nothing is said 
or thought of the enormous risk to which Ireland is exposed, — 
nothing of the gro°s injustice with which the Catholics are treat- 
ed, — nothing of the lucrative apostasy of those from whom they 
experience this treatment ; but the only concern by which we all 
seem to be agitated is, that the King must not be vexed in his 
old age. We have a great respect for the King *, and wish him 
all the happiness compatible with the happiness of his people ; 
but these arc not times to pay foolish compliments to King-*, or 
fhe sons of Kings, or to any body else : this Journal has always 
preserved its character for courage and honesty, and it shall do so 
to the last. If the people of this country are solely occupied in 
considering what is personally agreeable to the King, without consi- 
dering what is for his permanent good, and for the safety of his do- 
minions; if all public men, quitting the common- vulgar scramble 
for emolument, do not concur in conciliating the people of Ire- 
land ; if the unfounded alarms, and the comparatively trifling 
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interests of the clergy, are to supersede the great question of 
freedom or slavery, it does appear to us quite impossible that 
so mean and so foolish a people can escape that destruction 
which is ready to bur.st upon them ; — a destruction so immi- 
nent, that it can only be averted by arming all in our defence 
who would evidently be sharers in our ruin, and by such a 
change of system as may save us from the hazard of being 
ruined by the ignorance and cowardice of any general, by the 
bigotry or the ambition of any minister, or by the well-meaning 
scruples of any human being, let his dignity be what it may. 
These minor and domestic dangers we must endeavour firmly 
and temperately to avert as we best can ; but, at all hazards, 
we must keep out the destroyer from among us, or perish like 
wise and brave men in the attempt. 

Art. V. Carcli % Limit Species Plant arum , exldbentes Plantas rite 
cognitaSy ad Genera relatas cum differentzbus Specijicis y tuminibus 
tnvmlibuSy synonimis select is, locis natahbus y secundum Systema 
Sexuale digestasy editio quart ay post Reichardiamam quintay ad/ectis 
vegetabilibus hucusque cognitisy cur ante Car do Ludovico Will denow . 
Berolini impensis G. C. Nank, 1797, already published 3 voh 
8vo. in 7 parts, and part of the 4th, pp. 5,946. 

T he former of these works cannot fail to be an acceptable pre- 
sent to all proficients in botany, on account of its containing 
so many of the plants lately discovered, arranged according to a 
system with which they have been long familiar. The latter, as 
an introduction to botanical studies, forms an useful manual for 
those who are desirous of acquiring a knowledge of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

The Species Plantar uni, whirl i began to be published in 1797, 
is not yet complete ; but the eight parts which have come into 
our hands, reaching the length of the class Moncecia inclusive, 
are sufficient to enable us to form an opinion of the meiits of 
the work. 

It contains not only the plants described by Linnaeus, (as the 
title imports), but likewise such of those discovered since the 
death of that eminent naturalist, as Mr Willdenow has been able, 
on good grounds, to reduce to their proper place in the Linnaean 
system- 

Jf'vitlie utility of botanical studies be at all granted, the advan- 
tages of a systematic arrangement of vegetables will be readily 
admitted. It is true, that the greatest part of those who are 
employed in cultivating the soil, may go on from year to year, 
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raising their wheat, clover, and potatoes, without troubling 
their heads about the class or order, the genus or species, to 
which their crops may be referred. Many medical practitioners 
also may be usefully employed during a long life, in administer- 
ing opium, rhubarb, and senna, provided they know the proper 
doses of each, and the cases in which they ought to be employed, 
without knowing, or caring to know, that one is the inspissated 
juice of the Papaver sommferum , and the other the root of the 
Rheum palmatum . It is true, in like manner, that many artists 
are indebted to different machines, the mechanism of which they 
do not understand. Thousands make use of clocks and watches, 
who know nothing about pendulums or escapements, and who 
would be very much disposed to laugh at those who trouble 
themselves about such matters. But in spite of all this, there are 
some very good sort of people in the world, who think there 
may be some use in the study of botany and mechanics. 

'Though agriculture and medicine, the two professions which 
are usually thought to derive most benefit from the knowledge of 
botany, may be prosecuted without any acquaintance with metho- 
dical arrangement, yet, he who thinks of making improvements 
in either, by introducing into cultivation or practice, vegetables 
which have not formerly been attended to, or which may have 
been successfully cultiv^ed or employed by others at a distance, 
would wish, in the one case, to be able to point out the species 
on which he had made 3m experiments, and in the other, to ascer- 
tain the particular plant, the cultivation or use of which he was 
ambitious of introducing. But besides all those to whom such 
knowledge may be useful, there are many worthy people who 
.study botany merely for amusement, who would give a great deal 
for sudj| a systematic arrangement as would enable them, with 
facility and precision, to reduce any plant xo its genus and spe- 
cies. We shall take a short view, therefore, of what has been 
done towards accomplishing that object, that, from a know- 
ledge of what has already been effected by the labours of others, 
some estimate may be formed of the obligations the lovers of 
botany lye under to Mr Willdenow. 

The utility of many vegetables as articles of food, &c. the 
beauty and striking appearance of others, must have attracted the 
notice of men at a very early period; but until their virtues 
in curing diseases and healing wounds was discovered, it is 
scarcely to be supposed, that any great anxiety would be felt 
even for an accurate description of them. This, perhaps, is the 
principal reason, why, in almost ail those nations with whose 
early history we are acquainted, physicians have been the ‘ first 
botanists. Indeed, had we a more intimate acquaintance with 
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the history of the Jews and Carthaginians, we might have 
said all, and neither made an exception of the Royal Bo- 
tanist, who treated of all plants, from the lofty cedar which 
adorns Lebanon, down to the diminutive vegetables which dis- 
figure walls ; nor of the Carthaginian M/go, who wrote twenty- 
eight books de re Pifstlca> which were thought worthy of being 
transferred to Rome, among the other valuable spoils of Car- 
thage, and were translated from the Funic into the Latin lan- 
guage, by order of the Senate. 

While the number of ascertained useful vegetables was small, 
those to whom they were known would point them out to their 
dfisciples, who, in that way, would become acquainted with their 
general appearances, and other sensible properties : But, when 
accidental diciweii/», quackery, and intercourse between neigh- 
bouring n itions, hod augmented their number considerably, the 
necessity of accurate descriptions would become apparent. 

Among the Greeks, though hcibs were employed as medicines 
long before the Trojan war, and Cadmus had furnished the 
means of conveying their discoveries to posterity, yet many cen- 
turies elapsed before any writer appeared, who deserved the 
name of a botanist. Theophrastus the favourite disciple of Aris- 
totle, who succeeded him in the direction of the Peripatetic 
school, and inherited his library, is thirst author whose work* 
have reached us, who obtained that appellation. Pythagoras, 
■Hyppocrates, Cratejas, Aristotle, and many others, had treated 
indeed of vegetables before hint *, but their writings are either 
partly, or entirely lost, or contain but little of importance. 

Of the ten books which Theophrastus wrote on botany, nine 
have been preserved, containing an account of more than 500 
vegetables, which he divides into trees, slnubs, and herlj^ a very 
humble attempt at methodical arrangement •, yet, singular as ic 
may appear, this clumsy distribution of vegetables prevailed, even 
among botanists, from his time, till near the end of the 17th 
century, and for some time cramped the first efforts made to- 
wards "establishing a more perfect arrangement. His descrip- 
tions, as was indeed to be expected, are still more imperfect 
than* his arrangement; for much more attention is required to 
detect those distinguishing marks by which closely allied genera? 
or species are to be discriminated, than to trace general resem- 
blances. Had he been aware, that all the trouble he had taken 
to point out the uses of the vegetables of which he treated, 
would have been lost for want of such descriptions as might cna?- 
•Me his readers to recognize them, he probably would have be- 
stowed more pains on that subject, and botany might have re- 
ceived more early improvement. 

The 
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The same Inaccuracy of description, and want of method, in 
arranging vegetables, pervaded the writings of ali the ancient 
botanical authors, and rendered their works obscure, and fre- 
quently unintelligible. In reality, little or no addition was made 
to botanical knowledge by any of them, except in the number 
of plants they mention, from the time of Theophrastus, till some 
time after the revival of learning in Europe, a period of nearly 
2000 years. 

Dioscorides, who lived about the time when the Roman em- 
pire had nearly arrived at its greatest extent, mentions about 700 
plants, which lie divides as articles of materia medica, into aro- 
matic, alimentary, medicinal, and vinous. That industrious com- 
piler, Caius Plinius Sccundus, whose ardent curiosity cost him 
so dear, in his Historic i Mundi , 15 books of which are occupied 
with botanical and agricultural matters, mentions above 1000 
plants, which he divides, according to the ancient arrangement^ 
into trees, shrubs, ami herbs. Neither this author, however, 
nor any of his contemporaries, seem to have considered botany as 
a branch of natural history, but merely as an account of useful 
vegetables; for he says, there arc many mote plants than those 
he has mentioned, which grow by the road sides, in hedges, and 
in the fields, which are of no use, and therefore have no names. 
All the succeeding authors who wrote on this subject, both Eu- 
ropean anti Arabian, tdl about the beginning cf the lGth century, 
were employed in copying their predecessors, and in making 
commentaries on their writings : at last, however, some, tired 
of studying the ancients, began to study nature ; and, convinced 
of the necessity of methodical arrangement, made several inef- 
fectual, attempts to arrange the plants they had collected, by 
means of their leaves, stems, and roots. Conrad Gesncr, a na- 
tive of Zurich, about the middle of the Ifith century, first sug- 
gested the propriety of arranging vegetables, by means of their 
flowers and fruit, but formed no system of Ins own. In 1582* 
Andrew Csesalpinus, a Florentine physician, and professor o£ 
botany at Padua, published an arrangement of vegetables, accord- 
ing to the principles proposed by Gesncr, of which, as the first 
that had appeared in Europe in any way deserving the name of 
systematic, some little account may be interesting. — He arranged 
all vegetables into fifteen classes, as follows. 
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Jut f 


Arbores. 

Arbores, corculo cx apice feminis 
■ ■ ■ « « —baft feminis 

Herb*. 


Fru&u, < 


Simplici, e 

Duplici, e 
Triplici, e 


Multiplied e 


X 

% 


* Seminibu8 folitariis - - • 3 

Pericarpiis folitariis unilocularibuscarnofis, 
bacca vel pomo - - - 4 

Pericarpiis folitariis unilocularibus ficcis 
membranaceis - - - - 5 

r Seminibu8 duobus nudis - - 6 

< Pericarpiis bilocularibus, vel duobus fe- 

t minum receptaculis 7 

f* Pericarpiis trilocnlaribus vel feminibus tri- 

< bus nudis, radice non bulbofa - g 
(. Pericarpiis trilocularibus, radice bulbofa 9 

Quadniplici, e Seminibus - - - - - 10 

' Semiuibus pluribus intra calycem com- 
munein, petalo ad femen ftngulum u- 
nioo - - - - 11&12 

Seminibus pluribus nudis, corolla femini- 
bus com muni - - - 13 

b Pei icarpiis pluribus vel multifarium divifts 1 4 
Nullo viftbili - - - - - - - 15 

Thefe he again fubdividcd into 47 fubdivilions. 


Two circumstances render this method imperfect, and pre- 
vented its general adoption. First, the marks of the classes are 
taken almost exclusively from the fruit ; secondly, the ancient 
division is in great part retained, though a consciousness of its 
defects, had led the author in so far to disregard the authority of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, as to attempt to improve it by classi- 
fying his vegetables under two divisions only ; shrubs being left 
out altogether as a division. 

After the lapse of a century. Dr Morison, a native of Aber- 
deen, and professor of botany at Oxford, by employing the parts 
of the flower and the general habit of the pant, in addition to 
those of the fruit, endeavoured to improve the method of Csesal- 
pinus, which had lain neglected ever since the death of its au- 
thor. Morison also attempted to correct the defects of the an- 
cient division, by dividing all vegetables into ligneous, and not- 
ligneous. The ligneous he formed into three classes, trees, 
shrubs, and undei shrubs : the not-ligneous, u e. herbs or grasses, 
into fifteen. The subdivisions of which amount to one hundred 
and eight. 

In 1682 , John Ray, a native of Essex, who lias acquired cele- 
brity in other branches of natural history, published a methodical 

arrangement 
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arrangement of vegetables, founded on that of Cxsalplnus and 
Morison, consisting of twenty-five classes, which he afterwards 
improved and republished in 1700* His improved method con- 
sisted of thiity-thrce classes, which is divided into two grand di- 
visions, viz. plants destitute of buds, u e . heibs ; and plants pro- 
ducing buds, i. e. trees. Herman, professor of botany at Leyden, 
Christopher Knaut, the celebrated Boerhaave, and many others, 
formed systems, by altering and attempting to improve those of 
their predecessors. 

When any set of objects is too numerous to be comprehended 
by the mind at once, they may, by means of marks of distinction 
or resemblance, be divided or united into smaller assemblages, 
which (if the analytic method be followed) maybe again divided 
into subdivisions, or orders ; these again into genera,, and genera 
into species : or, if the synthetic method be adopted, species may 
be assembled into genera, &c. 

There are two ways of accomplishing this ; the one, by uniting 
into the same assemblage, such species as, from an agreement in 
several particulars, seem to be connected by a close affinity esta- 
blished by nature; the other, by foiming into arbitrary associa- 
tions a number of species which happen to agree in some acci- 
dental circumstances. The former is called natural, the latter 
artificial method. All the authors 'of systems we have hitherto 
mentioned, adopted the natural method. In the vegetable king- 
dom, it frequently happens, that a great number of species agree 
in so many particulars, as evidently to demonstrate them to be 
members of the same natural family. Among the grasses, for in- 
stance, the family resemblance, the similarity in the form of the 
leaves, in the construction of the stalks, in the parts which com- 
pose die flower, and in the nature of the seeds, is so great in all 
of diem, as easily to enable any one who may be acquainted with 
only one or two species, to recognize any other almost at first 
sight. There are other tribes of vegetables, the different species 
of which may be recognized with equal facility, even by those 
who have but a slight acquaintance with them ; but this is 
by no means the case with all. Though nature generally exhi- 
bits a wonderful degrcee of regularity, she frequently makes con- 
siderable deviations ; and anomalous productions are to be found, 
which, though they possess the principal features of one family, 
yet, in some particulars, so far resemble another very distinct 
tribe, as to make it doubtful to which of the two they ought to 
be referred, without a minute investigation by one well acquaint- 
ed with the distinguishing characters of both. Nearly allied fami- 
lies, likewise, frequently run into one another so imperceptibly, 
as to render it no easy task to draw the line of separation. 


For 
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For these reasons, it is frequently difficult to define natural 
families, in such a manner as to comprehend all their irregular 
members, without at the same time leaving room for the admis- 
sion of species which do not belong to them. 

Whatever may be said, therefore, in favour of natural classes, 
and however fit they may be, for the use of those who arc well ac- 
quainted with botany, at a time when the greater part of the ve- 
getables this globe produces, shall have been discovered and de- 
scribed ; while they are deficient in point of facility, they cannot 
be the most proper for beginners, nor could they be so even for 
botanists themselves, at a period when, comparatively, few plants 
were known, 

A. Quirinus Rivinus, professor of botany at Leipsic, perceiv- 
ing the defects of the natural systems proposed by his predeces- 
sors, endeavoured to form an artificial one, founded on the regu- 
larity and irregularity of the corolla, and on the number of the 
petals of which it was composed, which he published in 1690, 
It consisted of the eighteen following classes. 


Perfe&i 



vel 


f Imperfe&i, 


*[■ Regulares, 


r Simplices, < 


l Irregulares, 


l Compofiti ex fiofeulis, 


- Monopetali, 
DipetalL 
Tripetali. 

< TetrapetaliV 
Pentapetali, 
Hexapetali, 

„ Poly petal i. 

' Monopetali. 
Dipetali. 

Tripetali, 

' Tctrapetali, 
Pentapetali. 
Hexapetali, 

. Polypetali. 
f Regularibus. 

< Irregularibus. 

(. Re. et irregularibuS^ 
Imperfe&i. 


*This author was the first who ventured to disregard the stamp 
of antiquity, and rejected entirely the ancient division, which, 
had so long fettered all former framers of systems. 

His design .was good ; but he wa3 unfortunate in the choice of 
the part of the flower he fixed on for the foundation of his 
classes, as flowers are more liable to vary in the number of their 
petah, than in any other particular : he was however more suc- 
cessful in the selection of the fruit for the foundation of hi* 

orders, 
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orders, because it affords marks, which are subject to little 
variation. 

Tournefort, whose system was more followed than any other, 
except that of Linnaeus, particularly in France, and even in this 
country, till after die middle of last century, fixed on the form 
of the corolla for the foundation of his classes, many of which 
were very natural : but the great variety of forms the corolla as- 
sumes, many of which approach each other so nearly, as scarce- 
ly to be distinguished, render the application of his system to 
practice difficult. 

Many systems, both artificial and natural, have been devised 
by different botanists, * all of which gave way to the artificial 
system of Linnaeus, termed sexual , because the distinguishing 
marks of all his classes are taken from the parts of generation* 
?. e . the pistillum and stamina. 

The Lin mean method owes its success, not only to the supe- 
rior facility, as well as certainty, by which any plant, by means 
of it, may be reduced to its class and order *, but to the attention 
the author has paid to the more minute divisions, and to the 
pains he has taken to give accurate descriptions of the species, 
and to affix to each its trivial name* The different publications o£ 
Linmeus, particularly his System of Nature-) and Species Plantar um+ 
have done more for the advancement of botanical knowledge* 
than the writings of any other man. Since the time liis las^. 
supplement was published, a very great number of species have 
been discovered in different quarters of the world. Those which 
have been described, are dispersed through the writings of various 
authors ; others are only to be met with in the herbaria of the 
curious. * Linnxus junior, in his supplement, has described several. 
Murray and Grnolin, in their editions of the System of Nature, 
have published only such as they themselves had an opportunity 
of examining, together with those described by Thun berg and 
Jacquin. 

It was long the earnest wish of those who were occupied 
with such studies, that some person, properly qualified, would 
give them in a collected form to t he world. Willdenow 
undertook the Herculean labour ; and from the manner in 
which he has conducted this edition of the Species Plantarum % 
has shewn himself well qualified for the task. He has adopt- 
ed none of ’ the alterations in the classes, proposed by the 

vol. x. no. 20. X authors 


* Adanfon, a Frenchman, to (how the facility with which they may 
be formed, and his own dexterity, has rnauufa&ured upwards of fixty 
of them. 
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authors we shall mention below ; but has, with two exceptions, 
adhered very closely to the arrangement of Linnaeus, at least in 
the larger divisions. 

Notwithstanding the merits of the Linnaean system, it has 
without doubt many imperfections, which different botanists have 
endeavoured to correct, but hitherto without any very distin- 
guished success. The two principal objections are, 1st, that 
plants, evidently connected by nature, are, according to it, plac- 
ed in different classes ; and that those which have no natural or 
general affinity, are sometimes arranged under the same class, — 
an objection to which every artificial system must be liable. 2dly, 
Plants, by means of it, cannot always be ascertained with such 
facility and precision as might have been expected in an artificial 
arrangement. The improvements which have been aimed at, have 
been suggested principally with a view to make the arrangement 
more natural •, and indeed, Linnaeus's own anxiety to remedy 
its defects in this particular, is one cause of the difficulty 
which is frequently experienced in reducing a plant to its pro- 
per place* In the class JDiadelphia, for example, which ought 
to contain those plants whose stamina are united, by means of 
their filaments, into two groups, there is a subdivision in the 
iordcr Decandria, containing a number of genera, characterized 
Ovinia stamina corwexa •, though it is obvious, that any one who 
knows merely the general principle of the Linmean arrange- 
ment, would naturally look for such a flower in the class 
Monadelphia. 

Had Linnaeus, instead of making this exception, improved the 
definition of his class by means of the form of the flowers, lie 
would not only have obviated this difficulty, but rendered the 
class itself more natural, and nude it comprehend those irregular 
members of the family which have their stamina unconnected. 
For there are many plants standing in the order IVIonogyriia, of 
the class Dccandrin, which, from the form of their flower, and 
nature of their seed-pod, evidently belong to the class Diadcl- 
phh. 

Any alterations, therefore, made with a view to render the 
arrangement more natural, which have a tendency to make it 
more complex, are certainly improper. Instead of depriving an 
artff*' 1 1 system of its* principal recommendation, by patching or 
twisting it, it would b e borrer, at once, to have recourse to na- 
tural classes, such as have been formed by Linn sens himself, 
by fiatsch or Jussieu. But if an artificial arrangement be 
thought best adapted to the present state of botanical knowledge, 
such alterations only should be made, as tend to remove ambi- 
guity and difficulty. Qf all the alterations and attempts to im- 
prove 
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prove the Linmean system, there arc but few that merit notice* 
Liljebad has made the following changes. He joined the 7th, 
8th and 9th, to the 10th class ; the 1 1th to the 13th ; and the 
18th, 21st, 22d and 23d, he included in one, and thus reduced 
the number of classes to 10*. He has had few followers ; there- 
fore, we shall not stop to point out the impropriety of some of 
these combinations. 

Thunberg has reduced the number to twenty, by distributing 
the plants of the 20th, 21st, 22d and 23d classes, among those 
classes to which they are referable, according to the number and 
connexion of the stamina. His reasons for abolishing the classes 
Monuccia, Dicxcia and Polygamia, are, Tj /, The plants which he- 
long to them are not always constant m point oi sex ; for cul- 
ture, and a difference of climate, frequently removes a plant 
from the Moncccia, or Dioccia, to the Polygamia, 2 d/y, By ar- 
ranging the genera which compose these classes according to 
the nature and connexion of their stamina, many of them will 
stand in the same class with others which they resemble in al- 
most every particular, except in the circumstance ot having their 
male and female organs placed in separate flowers, either on the 
same or on different plants. His reasons for abolishing the class 
Gynandria are not equally valid. 

Gmelin, in addition to the alterations proposed by Thunberg, 
which he lias adopted in hh edition of the Syst. Nat., has like- 
wise united the class Tcosandria to Polygamia, and consequently 
reduced the number to nineteen. 'This union is certainly unne- 
cessary, if not altogether improper, as these two classes are suffi- 
ciently distinguished by the insertion of their stamina ; a distinc- 
tion which he himself has retained in his subdivisions oi the unit- 
ed classes. 

Willdenow, we think, li is done right in rejecting all these pro- 
posed reductions in the number of classes; lor it raiely happens 
that any considerable alteration can be nude in a long establish- 
ed system, without producing some confusion and inconvenience ; 
therefore none ought to be made or adopted, but such as evident- 
ly tend to produce some very considerable improvements, which 
is not the case with any of tliose hirheito made on the sexual 
system. The only deviations he has made from the arrangement 
of Linnrcus, are, firsts to break up the order Monogynia, of the 
class Syngynesia, and to place the plants which composed it, ac- 
cording to the number of the stamina, without any regard to 
their connexion by the anthers. The plants belonging to this 
order, certainly have no affinity to the others which compose the 
class Syngynesia, which becomes a peifectly natural assemblage 
after their removal. Secondly , He has removed a gxeat number 

X « ©f 
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of, genera from the class Gynandria, and arranged them accord* 
ing to the number and connexion of their stamina. This class' 
should comprehend those plants only whose stamina are attach- 
ed to the pistillum ; but Linnaeus has introduced some whose 
stamina stand under the germen, attached to an elongation of the 
peduncle, which rises above the receptacle \ and to the admission 
of these Willdenow objects, we think, with good reason. 

Although the improvements made on the arrangement of Lin- 
*seus be unimportant, the changes among, and additions to, his 
genera and species, by Willdenow and others, have been very nu- 
merous. How far, in every instance, he has acted properly or 
otherwise, in making and adopting these, cannot be determined 
by any one who has not had access to the same sources of infor- 
mation as Willdenow himself, and who has not bestowed the 
same attention. From a pretty full examination of his volumi- 
nous work, however, we are disposed to rate his abilities as a bo- 
tanist very high, and to place much confidence in his accuracy. 
His Species Plantarum, we are confident, will be highly prized 
by those who are best able to appreciate irs merits. lie has de- 
scribed a considerable number of species himself, and corrected 
such descriptions of former species as appeared to him not suffi- 
ciently accurate. 

We have compared some of these corrections, made on the de- 
scriptions of species with which we are Ju*qu limed, and find they 
render the diagnosis more complete. He always mentions in 
what state he had seen the plants from which he has taken his 
descriptions ; whether from a living plant or from a dried speci- 
men ; from one In flower ; in fruit, or otherwise : so that an opi- 
nion may be formed how far the accui u y of his descriptions 
may be depended on. He likewise quotes hi s authority for rveay 
tiling he has taken from others. 

To give some idea of the great additions md nu:iv changes 
that have been made since die time of Linn:* , v. e .-hail nnv. 
mention the number of the genera and specie c ’;ich h.tve btvr 
added to the different classes, and notice die changes that have 
been made in each. 

Genera added to the class Monandrta, viz. 

Monogynici — Helleniu 4* species, Hornstcdtia 2, Iledychium I ; 
Phrynium 1, the Pontideria Ovata of Linnaeus ; Lopezia 1, Phy- 
lydrum 1, Cucularia l y Qualia 2, listeria 1, PollithU 1, Mith- 
ridatea 1. 

Digynia — Lacistefna L 

2# Species of former genera h ive been added to this class, 1U 
qf which have been described by Wildcnow, viz. Amomum 8, 
7 of which are described by Willdenow. Costus 2. Alpinia 2, 

1 
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1 described by W. Maranta 2, both by \V. Thalia 1. Boer- 
liavia 6, 4 by W. Salicornia 5, 2 by W. Callitriche 1. 

Genera added to the class Diandria. 

MoiiGgynia — Piinelia, 4 species, composed of Passerina Gnidia, 
P. pilosa, and P. prostrataof Linnaeus. Gallipca 1, Wulfema 1, 
Cyrtandria 2, Boca 1, Gliinia 2, Seiuris 1, Fontancsia 1, Litho- 
phila 1, Linocicra 1, Arana 1. 

Dlgijnia — Crypsis 1 , the Anthoxanthum aculeatum Lin. suppl, 
Schoenus aculeatus of the Spec. Plant. 

172 Species of former genera have been added to this class, 
41 of which are described by Willdenow, viz. 

Monogyniu — Jasminum 9, 2 by W. Ligustruni 1. Olea 2. 
Chionanthus 3, 1 by W. Syringa 2, 1 by W. Veronica 17, 
7 by W. Pxderota 1. Justicia 57, 10 by W. Gratiola 0, 3. 
hy W. Calceolaria 5. Pinguicula 1, and by W. Utricularia 2, 
both by W. Verbena 4, 2 by W. Cunila 1, and by W. Mo- 
narch 2. Rosmarin.i 1. Salvia 26, 8 by W. Collonsonia 1. 
AucLtrum 1. Anthoxanthum 1. 

I hgi/tiiu —Piper 29, 6 by VV. 

New genera added to the class Tuiandria. 

Morngyiuu — A i ivStea 1, the lxia Africana of Liana. us. Wit- 
c»euia 1, the AnthoJyza Maura of Lin Muica 1, Xiphidium 2, 
Oxyhphus I, Macroiobium 3,- Rohriu ], Tonsella 2, Fissilia 1, 
Mapania 1, Miegia i. 

D 'jojjula — Meckienbcrgia L Perot is 2, 1 of them the Saccha- 
rum Spic.uuni of Lin. Lursia 1, of which the Phallarib Orizoi- 
des of Lin. is l. l\ippophorum L Lappago 1, the Ccnhru> 
Racemosus of Lin. 

Triply /ini — Dointin 1, the Polycarpon Magell.micum of LJn- 

1-23 Species of former genera added to this class, 105 of which 
have been described by Willdenow.* 

Mvnogjjn'i a — Valeriana 6. Comocladia 1, and by W. Poly- 
oncinum 1, 3 by W. Crocus 1, and by W. Tlyppocratea 2, 
1 by W. lxia 22, 9 by \V. Gladiolus 28, 1 1 by W. Antlio- 
lyza 1. Iris 10, fi by \V r . Monea 5, 2 by W. Wachcndorfia 
2. Commdina 3, 2 by W. Xyris 3, 1 by W. Kyllengia 4, 

1 by W. Shoenus 26, 3 by W. Cyperus 47, 15 by W. Scir- 
pus 32, l by W. Kiiophorum I. Cenhrus 3. 

Digyniti — Saccharum 6, 2 by W. Phalaris 3. Paspalum 9, 

2 by W. Panicum 41, 7 by W. Phleum l. Alopecurus 3. 
iMilhum 5. Agrostis 20, 7 by \V . Aira 5, 1 by W. Melica 6. 
Poa 35, 10 by W\ Briza 1. Dactylis 10, 3 by W. Cynosurys 
10, 1 by W. Festuca 11, 1 by W. Bromus 9, 1 by \V. Sti- 
pa 3. Arena 12, 2 by W. Arundo 5. Aristidia 3. Loliuml, 
and by W. Rottboellia 10, 4 by W. Elymus 2, 1 by W. Hor- 
fleum 2. Triticum 3. 

X 3 
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Trigijnia—- Eidcaulon 3, 1 by W. Ilolosteum 1. Mollugo 1, 
and by W. Queria 1. Lechia I. 

New genera added to the class Tetandria. 

Afonogynia — Rupah 2, Opercularia 3, Carphalia 1, Mattusch- 
ksea 1, Roussea 1, Froclichia 1, Scolosanthus 1, Ernodea 1, Si- 
derodendrum 1, HatlYnannia l, Chomelia 1, Petitia 1, Myonima 
2, Pyrostria I, Cunninghanm 2, Coccosypsilum 3, Wallenia R 
Witheringia I, Myrmocia l, Ltbatia 2, Laciostoma 1, Bellardia 
1, Glossoma 1, lVlonelia * 2 , BLickhurnia 1, the Ptele.i Pinnata of 
Lin. Skimmia 1, Othera 1, Curticia J, Chloranthus i, Gona« 
tocarpus 1. 

Trigipiia — Boscia 1. 

195 New species added to the class Tetandria, T P of which 
have been described by Willdenow. 

Jl loncgf/ma — Protea 23, 4 bv W. Bankshi 4, l by W. l\m- 
bothrium 5, all by W. Clobuiaria 2. Srahiovi 7, l by W 
Hedyotcs 4, 9 by W. Sperinacoce I I, 0 bv W. Asperula 1 
Died ia 5, 1 by W. Knoxia i, and by Y,\ Iloustonia I, and 
byW. Gallium 24, lObyVV. Cruci.muella 3, 2 by W. R ti- 
bia 2, 1 by W. Siphonantlms 1, and by W. Cateduvu 1. 

Txora 3. Pavetta 3, 1 by V\ r . l'ctesia 1. TEgiphila 7, 4 by\V» 
Callicarpa 6, 2 by YV. Aqunrtia 1, and by YV7 Mancttia 3, 
all by W. Pemv.i 1. Bkeria 4. Budlci i 4. Kxacum 7, 4 by 
W. PI mtago 11. Cissus II. Cornus L Samara 3, 1 by W. 
Fugara 7, 4 by W. L»u!u eh i i 2. Oldenlamlia ft, 1 by YV. 
Ammanni.i 2, 1 by W. Dcr^tenia (>, I by Yv. Pethns 5, 3 by 
\V. Eke.ignus 0\ S L ruthio!a 1. Rivina 1, and by \V. At - 
cnernilla 1, and by \V. 

Jjisrytiiti — Cusuita 3, 1 by W. Hypecoum j. Galopina J. 

Tttrovjt:i>i — Ilex 15, 3 by W. Sagina 1 . Till re a 4, 3 by W. 
Myginda 1. 

New genera added fo the clasa Pentandri a. 

Alotwgrynin — llirrna l, Ihicopa 1, Eagr.ea 1, ttprengelu 1, Sty- 
phelia 8, Weigelia 2, Tiignrn 2, Cnitua I, 1 of wlii< h, viz, 
the C. cOronopifolia, ia the Ipornre i Rubra Syst. Peg. and the Pole- 
inonium rubrum Spec. Plant. Lin. Lightfootiu 2 ; the one, viz.. 
L. oxycoccoides is the Lobelia tinella (4 Linnxus ; and the other, 
viz. the L. subuta, is the Campanula capillacea of the same au- 
thor. Sphcnodea 1, Thouinia 1, Solandra 1, Cyphia 6, 3 of 
which, viz. the C. volubilis, C. bulbosa, ancl C. phytium, are of 
the Lobelia of Lin., with the same trivial names. Goodenia 9, 
Solitui 1, Ucriana 1, Chimarrhis 1, Dentilla 1, Vangueria 1, 
Canephora 2, Cephrelis 12, Berteria 1, Schwenkfeldia 3, Breo. 
botrys 2, Stroemia 4, the S. tetrandra is the Cleome fruticosa of 
J.iiL, which he places in the Tetradi/namia SUiquosa . Shoeplia 1,‘ 

Erithali‘4 
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Erithalis 2, Geniostoma 1, Tabarosa 2, Serissa 1, the Llcium 
fsetidum of Lin, Cryptostomum 1, Ardesia 8, Basovia 1, Li- 
ta 2. 

Besides those already mentioned, other 42 genera have been 
added to this class. Of these we shall only mention such as con- 
tain species that have been transposed from former genera. Bu~. 
melia 12; two of these, vi/.. the B. ten ax and 13. fxtidissima, are 
the Sideroxylon lenax and fxtidissima of Lin. ; and the B. saiici- 
folia is the Achras salicifolia Lin. Zvziphus 10; of these the 
Z. vulgaris wa* the Rhamnus Zyziphus Lin. The Z. lineams, 
Z. volubiiis, Z. paliurus, Z. nup»*ca, Z. jujuba, Z. lotus, Z. 
ccnoplia, and Z. spina christi, were formerly species of Rhammis 
which had the same trivial names. Siopoliu'J; one of whicJ), 
viz. the S. aculeata, is the Paullinia Asiatic \ Lin. Staavia 2, 
composed of the Brunia radi.ua and the B. giminosu Lin. Elx*o- 
dendrum contains 2 spei *es, 1 of which, the E. argan, is the 
Rhanmus Siculus Linnan. .Strclirzia 2 ; the one the Ileliconia 
alba, and the other the 1 1. Bilux* ot Lin. Weber a 3 ; one of 
v* hicli, vi’/. the W. coi vmhosa, i- the Rondeletia Asiatiea Lin. 

— Portdac.iru 1, the Crassm.i E< rtulaearia Lin. 

9 11 Species of former genet a adchd to t L i s class. 

Movjgjjtna — lleli.otropiuni 18, MyosoniT, Lithospi rmum 8, 
Auchusa (J, Cvnoglossum Id, Pulmonariu I, Ceiinthe J, Onos- 
ma 5, Bor.igo 2, Lycm-L *2, Kthiun* 11, Messerschmidia 1, 
Tournefortla 8, An.bosace I, Primula K) } Tricr.it us 1, Cycla- 
men 2, 11 oltoiua2, L\ -.mueliia 5, Aug. this 1, Theoplnusta 1, 
Ophieirhiza 1, Lisianfhus 10, lip an is 2, Plumbago 8, Phlox 2, 
Convolvulus 57, Ipom.vu 8, Can pannl.i 21, Phytouma 9, Nm- 
clea 5, RondeVtu Kb oim ol whuh, the R. tomentosa, is the Pe- 
tesia stipulatis of Lin. IMacos :u mum 2, Beiloma 1, Portlandia 

2, Lobelia 18, Sc!i.\ vol i 2, Cinchona <>, ot which the nvacrocarpa 
is the same with the C. t.iucinaiis oi Gmelin. Willdenow gives 
a very good description of the C. otlkinulls, on the authority of 
Vahl ; which is as follows. ‘ C. folds o\.itio lanceolatis glabris, 
eapsulis oblongis . y Psyihotiia 88, CniTca 7, Chiococca 1, Ha- 
mellia 4-, Lonieera (>, Tiiosteiim L Vanwcnda 1, Verbascum 5, 
Atropa 1, Piiysahs 5, Solatium 1 R C«p>icum2, Cestrum 7, Ly- 
ciutn 3, Jacquinia 1, Chhonii 8, Coidi.i 11, Ethretia 5, Varro- 
liia 3, Laugeria 2, Chrysophyllum 5, Sideroxylon 3, Rhanmus 
15, Phylica t>, Ceanothus Buttneiia 1, Agenia 1, Mvisme 1, 
Cclastrus 21, Evonynni.s 4, Diosma 12, Bunna 2, Escallonia 1, 
Mangifera 1, Ilirtella 2, Ribes 8, Viola 9, impatiens 5, Iledera 

3, Vitis 4*, Claytonia 1, Ileliconia 2, Achyranthes 7, Celosia 8, 
Illeccbrum 3, Thcseum 1, Rauwoifu 1, Pocderia J, Carissa 3, 
Cerbera 3, Gardenia 8, Neieum 4*, Echitcs 7, Cineraria 1, Ta- 
bernaunout.ina 9. 

A 4? Digynia 
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Digynia — Pcrgularia 3, Periploca 6, Cynanchum II, Apocy-« 
xium 5, Asclepias 15, Ceropegia 4, Stapelia 46, Hcrniaria J, 
Chenopodium 6, Beta 1, Salsola 9, Gomphrena I, Ulmus 4, 
Hydrolea 1, Swertia 2, Gentians 1, Dichondra 1, Eryngium 2, 
Hydrocotyle 4, Azorella 2, Astrantia 1, Bupliarum 7, Tordyl- 
Bnm 1, Caucalis 5, Bunium I, Conium 1, Selinum 3, Atha- 
manta 2, Peucedanum 6, Cachrys 3, Ferula 3, Laserpitium 10, 
Heracleum 4, Ligusticum 5, Angelica 1, Sium 9, Sison 1, Bu- 
bo* 1, Oenanthe 5, iEthusa 1, Scandix 1, Chxrophyllum 3, Se- 
seli 4, Smyrnium 2, Pimpinella 3. 

Trigynta — Rhus 10. Viburnum 12. Sambucus 1. Tamarix 
1. Xylophylla 3 ; Linnaeus, on the authority of Brown, has 
placed this genus in the Pentandria Trigynia. Two of the spe- 
cies are Triandrius and Monoicus plants, viz. the Xylophylla ar- 
buscula and falcata. One has hexandrious hermaphrodite flowers 
and female flowers mixt, viz. X. latifolia. Turnera 5. Pharna- 
ceum 3. Basella2. Tetragynia — Evolvuius 2. Pentagynia — Ara-. 
lia 5. Glossopetalum 2. Statice 10*. Droseru 2. Linuni 6. 
Crassula 16. Mahcinia 2. - 

33 Genera have been added to the class Hexandria. 

Monogynia — Struinarh 6 ; one of which, the S. Jilifolia, is the 
Crinum tinellum Lin. Cyrtaqthus 3 ; one of them, viz. the 
C. augustifolius, is the Crinum augustifolium Lin. ; and the C. 
obliquus, is the Crinum obliquum Lin. Eucornis 5; one- of 
them, the E. regia, formerly the Frittilaria regia Lin. Eriospcr-* 
mum 3 ; one,’ viz. the E. latifolia, was the Ornithogalum ca- 
pense Lin, Sanseviera 3 ; two of which, the Guineensis and 
Zeylanica, were formerly the A.letris hyacinthoides, and Aletris 
and Aloe hyacinthoides Lin. Lachenalia 2 1* , the L. orchioides 
is the Phormium hyacinthoides of the supplement, and the Hya- 
cinthus orchioides of the .Sp. PI. Lin, \ the L. viridis, ’s the Hya- 
cinthus viridis Lin. ; the Scrotina, is the Hyacinthus serotinus 
Lin. *, L. tricolor, is the Phormium Aioidcs of Lin. Velthei- 
mia 4 ; two of which, the Vindifolia and Uvaria, were former- 
ly the Ale|ris capensis, and Alctris uvaria \ the latter was like- 
wise the Aloe uvaria ol the Sp. PI. Lin. Bambusa 2 ; of which 
the B. arundinacea, is the Arundo Bainbos Lin, 

Trigynia — Wurmbea 3 \ one of which, the Longi flora, 
the Melanthium monopetnlum Lin. 

358 New species of former genera have been added to this 
class. Bromelia 3. Tillandsia 8. Tradescantia 8. Pontederia 
2* Massonia .1 L Narcissus 3. Pancratium 5. Crinum 3; 
one of which, the Erubescens, formerly the C. Americanum Lin. 
Hcemanthus 9 ; one of which, viz. the H. ciiiaris, has beeii 
changed from the Haemanthus to the Amaryllis, aud from Ama. 
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ryllis to Hsemanthus again. Amaryllis 24*. Allium 12* LiL 
lium 7. Frittilaria 2. Uvularia 3. Tulipa 1. Albuca 7. Hy> 
poxis 3. Ornithogalum 23. Scilla 5. Cyanella 1. Asphodi* 
tus 4*. Anthericum 30. Lcontici 2. Asparagus 6. Dracaena 6* 
Convallaria 2. Polyanthus 1. Hyacinthus 2. We find he has 
retained the non-scriptus which Dr Smith in his Flora has called 
Scylla nutans. Aloe 6. ; the A. picta, is the variety a, and 
of the A. perfoliata Lin. ; the A. humilis, is the variety « of the 
A. perfoliata of Lin. ; the A. arachnoides, is the variety S of the 
A. pumila Lin. j the A. verrucosa, is the variety of the A. dis- 
ticha Lin. ; the A. carinata, is the variety y of the A. disticha ; 
♦he Al. plicatilis, is the variety a of the A. disticha Lin. It is a 
difficult matter in exotic plants, particularly such as the Aloe, to 
distinguish species from varieties, because the only test by which 
they can be tried, is by the frequent raising of them from seed, 
observing whether the plants produced retain always the same 
appearance. Agave 3. Alstroemcria 1. Hemcrocallis 2. A- 
corus 1. Orcntium 1. Corypha 1. Calamus 7. Juncus 14*; 
one of which, the J. maximus, is the variety £ of the J. pilosus 
Liu. j the J. spadicius, is the £ of the J. pilosus Lin. ; the J. lu- 
teus, is the variety e of the J. campestris Lin. ; the J. parviflorus, 
is the variety y of the J. pilosus Lin. ; the J. albidus, is the va- 
riety « of the J. pilosus Lin. ; and the J. sudeticus, is the * of the 
J. campestris Lin. * Prinos 5. Berberis 1. Loranthus 13. HiL 
lia.l. Frankenia I. Peplis 1. Gdhnia I. Erharta 3. 

Trtgjnia — Rumex 3. Melanthium 7. Ilelonias 1. Mediola 
1. ; the Dracaena volubilis of Lin. Polygynia — Alisma 2. 

Heptandria. 5 Genera have been added to this class, to- 
gether with five new species. 

Monogynia — Pisonia 2. ^Esculus 1. Dracontium 1. 

Digynia — Lime u m 1 . 

Octandrta. 24* New genera have been added to this class. 

Monogynia — Ornitrophe 6 ; one of which, the O. cobbe, is the 
Rhus cobbe Lin., and the O. comminia is the Rhus comminia 
of Lin. i 

Trigynia — Seriana 10; three of which, viz. the S. sinuata, Mexi- 
cana, and triternata, were the Paulinia sinuata, Mexicana, and 
triternata of Lin. 

174* New species have been added to this class. 

Monogynia — Tropaeolum I, Rexia 12, Oenothera 6, Gaura 2, 
JSpilobium 4*, Combrctum 3, Amyris 10, Ximenia 1, Dodonxa 1, 
Lawsonia 1, Vaccinium 14, Erica 57, Daphne 12, Gnidia 6, 
Passerina 6, Bxckia 1. 

Digyma — Weinmannia 2» Tngynia -Polygonum 14 ; one of 

which. 
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which, viz* the P. minus, is the variety & of the Polygonum Per- 
cicaria Lin., and the P. incanum is the variety y of the P. Persi- 
Caria Lin. Coccoloba 6. Paullinia 6. Cardiospcrmum 2. Sa- 
pindus6. Teiragynia — Forskolia J. 

Enneandria. 2 New genera have been added to this class. 
24? New species have also been added. 

Momgynia — Laurus 22. Trigynia — Rheum 2. 

Decandria. 28 Additional genr-ra have been added to this 
class. 

Monogynia — Podalyria 15 j 7 of which, viz. the capensls, ge~ 
nistoides, tinctoria, lupinoides, calyptrata, and myrtillifolia, were 
formerly species of the Sophora, with the same trivial names ; 
the P. alba is the Sophora alba of the Syst. Vcg. and the Crota- 
laria alba of the Sp. PI. Lin. Sc hot i a 1, the Guajacum afrum 
Lin. Gaertncra 1, the Banisteria Bcnghalensis Lin. Gomphia 5 ; 
one of which, the Jabotapita, is the Ochna Jabotnpita Lin. Ca- 
saearia 12 j two of which, the spiro; a and parviflora. were the 
Samyda spinosa and parvi flora Lin. 

402 New species have been added to this chss. 

Momgynia — Sophora 3, Bauhinia 7, Hymemea 2, Cassia 2,'), 
Csesalpina 3, Guilandina 2, Guajacum l, Rut a 2, Myroxylon 2, 
Adenanthera 1, Trichiiia 9, Swictcnia 2, Meli.i 2, Zygophyllum 4, 
Quassia 1, Limonia 5, Jussieua 3, Dais i, Melastoma71, KaL 
tnia 2, Ledum 2, Rhododendron 3, Andromeda lb’, Gautheria l. 
Arbutus 1, Clethra 2, Sty rax 3, Samyda C, Butida 1. 

Digyniu— Royena2, Hy draught 3, Trianthema 4, Saxifraga 1 1 ; 
the S. aizoon is the variety t of S. cotyledon of Lin. Mitolla 1„ 
Gypsophila 3, Saponaria J, Dianthus 14*, the sylvestris v/as fm~ 
merly tlie variety t of the 1). caryophyllus. 

Trigynia — Cucubalus 5, Sdene 16, Stell.iria .9 ; the Alsine, for- 
merly the variety y of the S. graminea Lin. Arenaria 11, IVlal- 
pighia 11, Banistcria IS, IiiiaM‘2, Triopteris 7, Erythroxylon 10, 

Pentagynia — Spondias J, Cnestis 4, Cotyledon 11 ; the lutea 
is the variety * of the C. umbilicus Lin. Scdum 10, Oxalis 07, 
Lychnis 2, Cerastium 5, Spcrgula 2. 

Dodecandria. 9 New genera liave been abided to this class. 
40 New species of former genera have been added to this class. 

Momgynia — Bocconia 1, Bassia2, Blakia 1, Decumaria 1, Cra- 
tsera 2, Triumpetta 0, Peganum 2, Nitraiia 1, Taliuum 3, Ly- 
thrum S, Sterculia5. Digynia — Agrimonia2. Trigynia — Rese- 
da 1, Euphorbia 60. Tetnivynia—* Calligonum 1, Aponogeton 2. 
Pentagynia — Glinus 1. Dodecagyuiu — Sempcrvivum G. 

Icosandria. 8 New genera have been added to this class. 
217 New species of former genera have also been added. 

Mwogynia — Cactus 4. Leptospermum 10. Metresidoros 10; 

of 
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of which the M. villosa and diffusa, were formeily the Melaleuca 
villosa and lucida ; the M. angustifulia, is the Myitus angustifolia 
of Lin. Psidium 5. Eugenia 21. Myrtu* 2<>. A.nygdalus 2. 
Prunus 1(5; of which the P. cerasifera was the variety i of the 
Primus domestic a Lin. Digynia — Crataegus 11. Pcntagynia— 
Mespilus 2. Pyrus 9. Tetragon ia 4. Mcse.nbry.intheinum 32; 
of which the M. latum is the variety /3 of the M. lin&uiforme 
Lin. ; the obliqumn and longum, were the Varieties y and v of the 
M. linguiforme Lin, *, the M. Caninum is the variety * of the M. 
ringens Lin. ; the M. felinum, is tlie variety /3 of the M. ringens 
Ian. ; the M. striatum, is the v.irhty y of the hi. trispidum Lin. 
Spiron 0*. Ptlijgijiua • Rosa 17. Ilubus 11. Fragaria J; of 
which the elatior and cliikiensL are the varieties ,3 and y of the 
F. vcsca of Lin. Pnientiila 12, Goum />. 

Polyandry a-- 17 New Genera have been added to this Hass. 
Alangium 2. *, one, the decapital uni, was the Grew! i salvifolia 
Lin. Noiuivbmm 4 ; one of the spovLs was the Nymphrea Ne- 
himbo Lin. ; another, the N. lutemn, was the variety fi of the 
K y in p h a a N e I u mho , 

202 New Spirit s have been added to this Hass. 

J\lc:xoynhi — Marcgravia 1. Tu nstreemia 4*. Capparis 17. 
Act;va 1. CIk liunuium 1. Sarr.u eni » 2. Nymph am .5. Sloa- 
jkm 2, 1. Ochna l. Ihiia 2. L..:ia 2. Grcwia 6. 

Eleocnrpua 2. Leeylhis 0. Meuo/elia 1. Loas.i 5. Lager- 
stroemia 'd. Cistus ILL Piochia d. Corchoms h. 1 tipynia — 
P'X'onia 4s of which the coral lina was the variety /S of the Offi- 
cinalis Lin. Pngprui — Delphinium 1. Accnituni fh Itlragyma 
— Titracera 10. Caryocar 2. Paila-rynui — AqudogM 1. Reau- 
nuiria L PJpgir'm ~ DiUeria 7. Lireo iendron 2. Magnolia 4. 
OvariaO. Annona 9. Xylopu 1. Unonaib Anemone 6. A- 
tiagene 2. Clematis 10. T bahetrum 7. Adonis 1. Ranun- 
culus 17. Helleborus 15. Calrha 1. 

Dipynamta. GitmimperniiT — 21 Genera have been added to 
this class, Ilystropogon 7 *, one of which, the 1>. pcctinatum, 
is the Ncpet.i pevtinata Lin. •, tl*e B. suav'oiens is the Rallota 
suaveolens Lin. ; the 35. plumosum is the Mentha plumosa Lin.; 
and tlie B. ciinariensL, the Mentha canarieosis Lin. liyptis 4-; 
one of them, the II. radiata, is the Clinopodium. Plcctr mthus 6. 
His P. punctatus is the Ocirnum punctafimi Lin. Angles pi mix — 
Pontstimon 4* ; the P. puhescens is the Chclone ponstiniOii Lin. 
Spielmannia 1 ; Lantana Africans of Lin. Stemodia 5 ; one of 
which, viz . the S. durantifolia, is tlie Capraria durantifolia Lin. 
JEgcnetia 1 ; the Orabana AEgcnetia Lin. Achimcnes 1 ; the 
Columnia longifolia Lin. 

‘ $57 Species of former genera have been added to this class — 

Gymncspenna. 
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Gymnosperma — Ajuga 1. Teucrium 34. Satureja 3. Thymbra 

1. Hyssop u$ 1. Nepetall. Lavandula 2. Sideritis9. Mentha 
7* Lamium 5. Galopsis 1. Betonica 3. Stachys 11. Mar- 
rubium 3. Leonurus 2. Phlomis 14 ; one of which, the P. Ita- 
lica, is the P. purpurea Inn. Mellucella 3. Clinopodium 1. 
Origanum 5. Thymus 11. Dracoccphalum 4. Melitis 1. Oci- 
mum 10. Scutellaria 2. Angiosperm * — Rhinanthus 3. Euphra- 
sia 5. Meiampyrum 2. Pedicularis 17. Gerardia 3. Chelone 

1. Gesnerla 7. Anarrhinum 4. Antirrhinum 29. Martynia 1. 
Torenia 1 . Besleria 4. Brunsfelsia 1 . Scrophularia 9. Celsia 

2. Heminieris2. Digitalis 3. Bignonia 35. Citharexylum 3. 
Halleria 1 ; the H. lucida Lin. Premna 1. Lantana 7. Cor- 
nutia 1. Capraria 3. Lindernia 2. Bucknera 5. Orobanche 
10. Lippia 2. Sesamum 2. Mini ulus 2. Ruellia 22. Bar- 
baria 2. Valkameria 3. Clerodendrum 3. Thunbcrgu 1. Vi- 
tex 6. Amazonia 1. Avicentiia 1. Collumnia 1. Acanthus 3. 
Melinnthus 1. 

Tetradynamia. 3 Genera have been added to this class. 
Pugionium 1. j the Bunias cornuata Lin. Cakile 2 ; the one is 
the Bunias Cakile, and the other the Isntis Aigyptiaca Lin. 

165 New species have been added to this class. 

Siliculos/e — Mvagrum 3. Bunias 4. Crambo 4. lsatis 1. Subu- 
Jaria 1. Draba 9. Lcpidium 9. Thlapsi I. CochJearia 3. Ibe- 
ris 7. Alyssinii 1° Pci tar in L Biscuteila 4. SiJiquos# — JDen- 
taria 4. Cardamme 8. Sisymbria 2 1. Erisymum 8. Chionan- 
thus 16. Heliophila 3. Hesperls 4. Arabis 9. Turritis 5. 
Brassica 12. Siiupis 6. Raplunus 4. Cleonie 2. 

Mokadklphia. 10 New genera have been added to this 
class. Triandria — Gahxhi 3; the G. ovata is the Ixia galaxia 
Lin. ; and the G. gramtnaM is the Ixia fugacissima of Inn. Pen- 
tandria — Erodium 5 ; one of which, viz. E. ciconium, is 
the Geranium ciconium Lin. ■, the Erodium meschatum, is the 
Geranium moscliatum Lin. j and the E. chum; E. guttatum, 
E. glaucophylum, E. incarnatum, E. arduinuni, E. malacoides, 
E. maritimum, belong to the genus Geranium of Lin. with the 
same trivial names. lUptandna — Pelargonium J20j one of the 
two genera into which the Geranium uas d’vided, the Pelargo- 
nium, contains 81 new species. Of tandria — Connarus 7. The 
C. Asiaticus is the C. monocarpus Lin. 

246 New species of former genera have been added to this 
class. Triandria — Sisyrinchium 6 \ one of which, the S. anceps, 
is the S. Bermudiana Lin. Ferraria 2. Pentandrta — Waltheria 

3. Hermannia 19. Melochia 7. Pasfriflora 19. Dccandria — 
Hugonia 2. Geranium IS. Enneandria — Brownea 3. Dodscan- 
dm~~ Monsonia 2. Helictcris 2* Polmndria — Carolinia 1. 
Bombas 
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Bombax 2. Sicta 7 •, one of which, the S. dioica in the Sysf-» 
Veg. is the Napxa scabra, and in the Sp. Ph the Napaea dioica ; 
and the S. hastata, is the variety p of the S. cristata Lin, Ma-* 
lachra 4. Althsea 5. Malva 28. Lavatera 4. Malope 2. U- 
rina 5. Gossypium 5. Hybiscus 36. Stuartia 1. Gordonia 3. 
Camellia 1. Gustavia 1. 

Diadelphia. 23 New genera have been added to this class* 
Decandria — Amerimnum 5 y one of which, the A. cbenus, is the 
Aspathulus ebenus of Lin. Rudelphia 2 ; one of them is the 
Erythllna planisiliqua Lin. Lebeckia S y the L. contaminate, se- 
piaria, and cytcsoides, are of the Genus Spartium, with the same 
trivial names. Rafwia 14 ; four of which, viz. the R. perfoliata, 
amplexicaulis, triflora, and opposita, belong to the Genus Croto- 
laria, with the same trivial names. Teramnus 2 ; one of them is 
the Dolichos uncinatus Lin. Stylosantluis 5 ; one of them, the 
S. procumbcns, is the Hedysarum hamatum Lin. y and the S. ela- 
tior is the Trifolium triflorum Lin. Hallia 8; one of which, viz. 
the II. cordata, is the Glycine monophylla Lin. Dorycinium 3; 
one, the D. monspeliense, is the Lotus Lorycinium Lin. 

754 New Species of former genera have been added to this 
class. Hexatuiria — Fumarki 16; one of which, the F. Haieri, is 
the F. bulbosa Lin. ; and the F. parviflota is the F. spicata Lin. 
Oct and n a — Polygata 3.0. Securidaca 1. Decandria — Nissolia 1. 
Dallergij 5. Pterocarpus 3. Erythrina 8. Piscidia 2. Borbo- 
nia 2. Spartium 11. Genista 12. Aspathulus 37. Ulex J. 
Amorpha 1. Crotallaria 26. Ononis 4i. Anthyllis 8. Lupi- 
nus9. Phased us L Dolichos 20. Glycine 30. Clitoria i. O- 
robus 2. Lathyrus 16. Vicia 25. Ervum 1. Liparia 7. Cy- 
tisus 12. Geolfroya 2. Rcbinia 12. Coin tea 8. Glycyrrhiza 2. 
Coronilla II. Ornithopus 1. Hippocrepis 1. Scorpiurus 1. 
yKschynomine 4. Hedysarum 50. Indigofera 25. Galcga 23. 
Phaca 5. Astragalus 12 ; one of them, viz. the A. poterium, is 
the variety £ of the A. tragacantha Lin. Psoralia 10. Trifoli- 
nm 25. Lotus 12. Trigonclla 6. Medicago 15. 

Polyadelphi a. 2 New genera have been added to this class. 
Dodicandria — Abroma 2 ; the A. augusta is the Theobroma au- 
gusta Lin. 

64 New species have been added to this class. Decandria ~ 
Theobroma 1. Icosandrm — Citrus 2. Melaleuca 0. Poljjatidrm 
— -Symplocos 1. Hypericum 49. Ascyrum 2. 

Syngenesta. 71 New genera have been added to this class. 
JE quails — Arnopogon 4 ; one, the A. asper, is the Tragopogon 
asperum Lin. Helmintia 1 ; the Picris echioides Lin. Rothia 
S •, one, viz. the R. cheiranthifolia, the Andryala sinuata of 
the Sp. PI. and the variety /3 of the Andrvala integcrrifolia 

I of 
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of the Syst. Veg. ; and the R. runcinata is the Andryala in*- 
tegerrifolia of the Syst. Veg. lledypnois 5; one of which, 
the H. monspeiiensis, is the llyoscris Hcdypnois Lin. ; and 
the H. Rhagadiloidcs is the llyoscris rhagadiloides Lin. Kri- 
gia 1 ; the llyoscris virginica Lin, Vernonia 4* ; of which the 
V. prrealta and V. glauca are th.c Serratula praealta and glauca 
Lin. The V. anthelmintica is the Ccnyza anthelmintica Lin. 
Liatris 8 ; of which the scariosa and spicata are the Scrratida 
scariosa et spicara Lin. Acarna 7 ; one of them, the A. gum- 
mifera, is the Atracrylis gummiferu Lin. ; and the A. cancellata 
is the AtractylL cancell, .ta Lin. Onoseris 2 ; the one is the A- 
tractylis purpureata, and the other A. JMc\icana Tan,.; the speci- 
fic names of which have not been changed. Stolnea 9. The S, 
attractyloides is the Cailina attractvloides Lin. Lavinia 2; the one, 
viz. the decumbens, is the Coluta vrbeuiia Lin. ; and the other 
the verbesina Lavinia I, in. Kleinki ; of vJvch the K. perophyL 
lum is the Cacalu perophyilum Li:-. ; and the K. sufFruticosa is 
the Cacalia suilruticosi Lin. Mtksmu I V ; of which the M. cor- 
diflora, and the laurif'dia arc the Cat aha cord’flora et laurifoli.t 
Lin.; the rest are of the Genus Kupatorlum, vith his own do* 
scriplions, exu'j t one, viz. the chrnopodifolu, which Is a new 
species. BaLamita t ; one of which, th*‘ B. virgata, is the Ct . 
tula grandis Liu. SuperJIun — EJychrysiini 2o ; US of winch are 
of the Genus \ewinrhe»nuni, with the same trivial names. Frus~ 
tranea — Lnpeirousia 1, the Osmites calyeina of Lin. Didelta 2 ; 
the one, viz. the carnosa, is the lMymma caruosa, and the other 
is the spinoM of the same genus. iMuvsinia 0 ; one of which, 
the M. uniflora, is rlu* Gorteria uniilora Lin. Berckheya 22 ; of 
which, the B. incana is the Gortev»a truticosa of the Sp. PI. ; and 
the Atractvlis fruticosa of the Syst. Veg. ; and the Gorteria as- 
teroides of the fan. Suppl. The I». obovata is the Gorteria spinoxa 
Lin. ; the B. s*juarrosa is the Gorteria s<]uarrosa Lin. ; the B. 
cetosa, cilkuis, and hispid.i, art' the Gorteria cetosa, ciliaris, and 
hispida Lin. ; the B. carlinoides and the cynaroidcs are the Gor- 
teria barbata and herbacea Lin. Segregata — b rotera i ; the Car- 
thamus corymbosus Lin. P olarulra J ; the Lchinops fruticosus Lin. 

1 16SNew species of former genera have been added. JEquaUs — 
Tragcpogon o. »Scorzoneia 21. .Sonchus JS. Lactucal3; one 
of them, the L. ciispa, is the variety y of the L. sativa of Lin. 
Ptenanthes 21 ; one, the P. rubicunda, is the variety /3 of the 
Prenanthcs alba Lin. Liontodon 4 / Aspargia 11. Thrincia 1. 
Picris 4. Hieracium 38. Cropis 80 ; of which, the C. scariosa 
is the variety $ of the C. versicaria Lin. ; and the C. sprengeri- 
ana is the Hieracium sprengeriamun Lin. Andryala 4. Hyose- 
fis 5 ; one cf which, the II. prenanthoidcs, was the Tragopogon 

Virgmicum 
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Virginicum Lin. Hypochoeris 2. Lapsana 2. Catananchc L 
Cichorium 2. Scolymus 1. Arctium 1, the variety & of the A* 
lappa Lin. Serratula 1 1 ; one of which, the S. discolor, is the 
variety and y of the S. aipina Lin. Carduus 1G. Cnicus 27. 
Onopordum 5. Cynara 4. Carlin a 5. Atractyhs 1. Cartha- 
mus 7. Spilanthes 3. Bidcns 7. Cacalia 13. Ethulia 2. Eu- 
patorium 42. Kuhnia J. Agoratum 1. Pteronea 10. Stadii- 
lina 2. Chrysoconva 6. Tarchonanthus 2. Calea 3. Santoli- 
na 3 *, one of which, die S. virides, is the variety y of the S. ros- 
marinifolia. Athanasia 5. Suptrjiua — Tanacetum 9. Artemi- 
sia 4cS. Gnaphalium 81*. Xeranth* mum 2 ; one, viz. the X. 
inapcrtum, is the variety /3 of the X. annum, and the X. Orien- 
tate the y of annum of Lin. Uaccharis G. Conyza 62. Erige- 
geron 3 9. Tussibgo 13 ; one of which, the T. lyrata, is the va- 
riety y6 of the T. anmdria Lin.; another, the ” V . albicans, is the 
Leontidon tomentosum Lin. ; and the T. discolor is the variety (i 
of the T. aipina Lin.. Senecio 70. Aster 63. Solidago 27. 
Mutesia 10. Cineraria 32 ; of which, the campcstris and longi- 
folia are the varieties ft of the C. integerri folia, and the 0 of the 
C. aipina Lin. Inula 9. Arnica IK Dcrouicum 4. Perdici- 
nm 8. Helenium 2. Beilis 1. Tagetes 5. Pectis 2. Ley- 
sera 7. Zinnia 3. Chrysanthemum 1 2. Byrethrum 16. Cotu- 
b 10. Anarylus 1. Antliemis 20. Achillea 29. Amelius 2. 
Edipta 3. Siegcsbeckia 2. Verbosin a 7 *, one of them, the V. mu- 
rica, is the anthemis Americana Lin. Supluhalmum 9. b'rustra - 
nett — Ileliantlius 9. Rudbeckia 4. Coicopsis 16. Osmites 1. 
Gorteria k Centaurea 56 ; one of which, the C. suaveolens, is 
the variety ft of the C. moschata Lin. Ncces sarin — Milleria 2. 
Silphium 5. Melampodiurn 1. Unxial. Calendula 16. Arc- 
tods 48. Ostcospermum h. Othona 9. Hippia 1. Eriocepha- 
lus 1. Iva 2. S'gregata — Elephant-opus 4. Oedera l. Echi- 
nops 2. Stoebe 8. 

Gvnvnpria. 20 New geneva have been added to this class. 
JMotmtulria — Habenaria 2 ; one of which, vtz. the H. macrocera- 
tilis, is the Orchis habenaria Lin, PtcrvgoJium 6 ; live of which, 
die alatum, catholicum, volucris, calfrum, atralum, were formerly 
of the genus Ophrys Lin. with the same trivial names. Disperis 
5 , ; two of which, die capensis and viliosa, were of the genus 
Arcthusa, with the same trivial names ; and one, the sccunda, 
formerly Ophrys circumflex* Lin. Corycium 4 ; one, the ora-* 
banchoides, formerly the sntyrium orabanchoides of Lin. Neotia 
15; two of which, the spiralis and repens, were formerly the 
Ophrys spiralis, and satyrium repens Lin. Epipactis 14 ; of 
which, the latifolia was the Seiapias lati folia in the Syst. Veg. ; 
and in the Sp. PL the variety * of the Serapias Helkborine. The 
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palustris is the Serapias longifolia of the Syst. Veg. ; and in the 
op. PI. the variety y of the longifolia. The pallens is the Sera-* 

K s grandiflora in the Syst. Veg. ; and in the Suppl. the Serapias 
nchephyllum, the Ensifolia in the Suppl., is the S. xyphephyl- 
lum, and the variety /3 of the S. grandiflora in the Syst. Veg. The 
rubra is the S. rubra Lin. ; the Nidus avis is the Ophrys Nidus avis 
Lin. 5 the ovata, cordata, and camtschatia are of the genus Ophrys, 
with the same trivial names. Malaxis 13. The monophyllus, 
palludosa, liliifolia, and lococtii, were formerly of the genus Ophrys 
of Lin. with the same trivial names ; and the caudata, which is 
the Epidendrum caudatum Lin. Cymbidium 61. The cocci- 
neum, lineare, nodosum, scriptum, cucullatum, alcifolium, ova- 
turn, guttatum, juncifolium, furvum, tenuifolium, pusillum, and 
ensifolium, were formerly of the genus Epidendrum with the 
same trivial names *, the pulchellum and altum are the Limodo- 
rum tuberosum and altum Lin. The giganteum, tubulare, pedi- 
cellatum, and aculeatum, were formerly of the genus Satyrium, 
with the same trivial names *, the Corallorhizon, formerly Ophrys 
Corallorhizon Lin. Vanilla 3 *, the Aromatica and Augustifolia, 
formerly Epidendrum vanilla, and the variety fl of the same. 
Aerides 7 ; the retusum and arachnites, formerly the Epiden- 
drum retusum and Flos aeris of Lin. Dendrobium 25 ; of which 
the carinatum, graminifolium, ruscifolium and moniliforme, were 
formerly of the genus Epidendrum, with the same trivial names. 
Stelis 9 j Ophioglossoldes, the Epidendrum ophioglossoides Lin. 
Stylidium 3. 

Diandria. 145 New species have been added to this class. 
Orchis 40 ; of which, the tephrosonarithes variegata and fusca, 
v^ere the Orchis militaris, the variety y of the Orchis militaris, and 
the and $ of the same. Disa 12. Satyrium 8. Ophrys 14. 
Serapias 1. Arethusa 2. Epidendrum 20. Limodorum 19. 
Diandria — Cipripedium 9 *, of which the pubescens, spectabile, 
and guttatum were the varieties /3, y, and £ of the C. udceolu& 
Lin. Gunnera 2. Aristolochia. 

Monoecia. 41 New Genera have been added to this class. 
Triandria — Zeugites 1 , the Apluda Americanus Lin. Scleria 25; 
of which, the S. Hagellum is the Carex lithospermum Lin. 
Comptonia i, the Liquidambar asplenifolium Lin. Tctandria— 
Empleurum 1, the Diosma unicapsularis Lin. Bochmeria 12 ; 
the eylindrica, spicata, alienata, interrupta, rubescens, were former- 
ly the Utrica cylindrica, spicata, alienata, interrupta and arborea 
Lin, ; and the B. ramiflora is the Caturus ramiflorus Lin, Diotis 
1 ; the Axyris ceratoides Lin. Pentandria — Transeria 2 ; one of 
them, viz. artemisioides, the Xanthium fruticosum Ltn. Hex - 
andria — Bactris 2 ; one of which, the minor, is the Cocos giiinar- 
sis Lin. Polyandria — Castanea 2 ; the one the Fagus castanea. 
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and the other the F. pumila Lin, Caladium 15 ; of which, the 
C. ovatum, esculentum, sagittifolium, seguinum and auritumj are 
species of the genus Arum of Lin., with the same trivial names* 
Monadelphia — Sapium S ; the aucuparium and ilicifolium are the 
Hippomanc bigland ulosa and spinosa Lin. 

640 New species have been added to this class. Monandria — 
Cynomorium 3. Ambrosinia 1 . Zostera 3. Chara 5. Artocar- 
pus 2. Casuarina 4. -Diandria — Lemna 1. Triatidria — Typha 
2. Sparganium 1. Zea 1. Tripsacum 2. Coax 2. Olyra 2. 
Carex 61. Tragia 8, Tetramlria — Najas i. Sicca 1. Alnus 3. 
Buxus 1. Uretica 49. Morus 2. Pcntamlria — Xanthcum 1. 
IJmbrosia5. Amaranthus 10. Uexandna — Zizania 3. Phams 
2. Gucttarda 5. Cocos 4. Pohjandria — Myriaphyllum 3. Sagit- 
taria5. Begonia 21; one of which, the rotundifolia, is the variety* 
of the B. obliqua Lin. Poterium 3. Quercus 59, of which the 
virens is the variety /3 of the <2* phellus Lin. Juglans 6. Fa- 
gus 2. Betula 11. Carpintis 2. Corylus 3. Fhtinus 2. Li* 
quidambar i. Arum K. Caryota 1. Monadelphia — Pinus 23. 
Thuja 1. Cupressus 2. Plukenetia 1. D.ilochampia 9. Aca- 
lypha 32. Croton 52 . Jatropha 10. Ricinus 8. Agyneja 2. 
Phyllanthus 31. L Arcca 9. Trichosanthes 7. Mo- 

mordica 5. Cucurbita 7. Cucumis 4. Bryonia 22. Sycyos 2. 

From the judgment and accuracy displayed by M. Willdenow, 
in the part of the Spu'ws Plant arum which has already been pub- 
lished, we are persuaded that the Botanical World will expect 
with impatience the other Three Classes that are warning to com- 
plete the system. 


Art. VI. The Travtls of Bert randun dr Li Brocquit'rc , First Frquire* 
Carver to Philip le Bon , Duke of Burgundy, ill, ; kvg the Tears 
1432, 1433. Translated fiom the French, by Thomas Johne* 
Esq. 

Tn the year 1432, many great Lords in the dominions of Bur- 
x ' gundy, and lidding offices under Duke Philip le Bon, made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Among them was his first csquiie 
carver La Brocquiere, who, having performed many devout pi!-* 
grimages in Palestine, returned sick to Jerusalem, and, timing* 
his convalescence, formed the hold scheme of returning to Franco 
over land. This led him to traverse the western parts of A .sir, 
and eastern Europe ; and, during the whole journey, except , 0 - 
wards the end of it, he passed through the dominions of the 
Muss'ulmeii. The execution of such a journey, even at this day, 
would not be without difficulty ; and it was then thought to be 
Vol. X. NO. 20. Y impossible. 
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impossible* It was in vain that his companions attempted to tlis** 
suade lum ; he was obstinate ; and, setting out, overcame every 
obstacle ; returned in the course of the year 1433, and presented 
himself to the Duke in his Saracen dress, and on the horse which 
had carried him during the whole of his journey. The Duke, after 
the fashion of great people, conceiving that the glory of his esquire- 
carver was his own, caused the work to be printed and published. 

The following is a brief extract of this valiant person’s pere- 
grinations. c After performing the customary pilgrimages, we 
went 5 says La Brocquiere c to the mountain where Jesus fasted 
forty days * to Jordan, where he was baptized \ to the church of 
»St Martha, where Lazarus was raised from the dead ; to Beth- 
lehem, where he was born ; to the birth-place of St John the 
Baptist ; to the house of Zachariah ; and, lastly, to the holy 
.cross, where the tree grew that formed the real cross. 1 From 
Jerusalem the first gentleman-carver betook himself to Mount 
Sinai, paying prerty handsomely to the Saracens for that privi- 
lege. These infidels do not appear to have ever prevented the 
Christian pilgrims from indulging their curiosity and devotion in 
visiting tire most interesting evangelical objects in the Iloly Land ; 
but, after charging a good round price for this gratification, con- 
tented themselves w itli occasionally kicking them, and spitting 
upon them. In his way to Mount Sinai, the esquire-carver pass- 
ed through the Valley of Ilcbron, where, lie tells us, Adam was 
created ; and from thence to Gaza, where they showed him the 
columns of the building which Samson pulled down •, though, of 
the identity of the building, the esquire seems to entertain some 
doubts. At Gaza five of his companions fell sick, and returned 
to Jerusalem. The second day’s journey in the desert the carver 
fell ill also, — returned to Gaza, wheie he was cured by a Sama- 
ritan,— and, finding his way back to Jerusalem, hired some plea- 
sant lodgings on Mount Sion. 

Before lie proceeded on his grand expedition over land, he un- 
dertook a little expedition to Nazareth, hearing, first of all, divine 
service at the Cordeliers, and imploring, at the tomb of our I/ady, 
her protection for his journey. From Jerusalem their first stage 
was Acre, where they gave up their intended expedition, and 
repaired to Bariuh, whence Sir Samson de Lalaing and the au- 
thor sallied afresh, under better auspices, to Damascus. He 
speaks with great pleasure of the valley where Noah built the 
ark, through which valley he passed in his way to Damascus ; 
"upon entering which town he was knocked down by a Saracen 
for scaring an ugly hat, — as he probably would be in London 
for the same offence in the year 1807. At Damascus, he in- 
'fbfths "us, the Christians are locked up every night, — as they ate 
in work-houses, night and day, when they happen to be 

***■■' ' ’ poor. 
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poor. The greatest misfortune attendant upon this Damascene 
incarceration, is the extreme irregularity with which the doors 

are opened in the morning, their janitor having no certain hour 
of quitting his bed. At Damascus,. he saw the place where St 
Paul had a vision. < I saw also * says he i the stone from which 
St George mounted his horse, when he went to combat the dra- 
gon. It is two feet square 5 and they say that, when formerly 
the Saracens attempted to carry it away, in spite of all the strength 
they employed, they could not succeed . 7 After having seen 
Damascus, he returns with Sir Samson to Baruth ; and commu- 
nicates his intentions of returning over land to France to his com- 
panions. They state to him the astonishing difficulties he will 
have to overcome in the execution of so extraordinary a project ; 
but the admirable carver, determined to make no bones, and to 
cut his way through every obstacle, persists in his scheme, and 
bids them a final adieu. He is determined, however, not to be 
baffled in his subordinate expedition to Nazareth *, and, having 
now got rid of his timid companions, accomplishes it with ease. 
We shall here present our readers with an extract from this part 
of his journal, requesting them to admire the naif manner in 
which he speaks of the vestiges of ecclesiastical history. 

‘ Acre, though in a plain of about four leagues in extent, is fur- 
rounded on three lides by mountains, and on the fourth by the fea. I 
made acquaintance there with a Venetian merchant called Aube it Franc, 
who received me well, and procured me much ufeful information re* 
fpe&ing my two pilgrimages, by which I profited. With the aid of his 
advice, I took the road to Nazareth, and, having crofled an extenfive 
plain, came to the fountain, the water of which our Lord changed into 
wine at the marriage of Archetrechn : it is near a village where St Pe- 
ter is faid to have been bom. 

* Nazareth is another large village, built between two mountains ; 
but the place where the angel Gabriel came to announce to the virgin 
Mary, that file would be a mother, is in a pitiful date. The churcti 
that had been there built is entirely deftroyed ; and of the houfe where- 
in our Lady was when the angel appeared to her, not the firullcil rem- 
nant exifts. 

< From Nazareth I went to Mount Tabor, the place where the 
transfiguration of our Lord, and many other miracles, took effect. 
Thefe pafhirages attra& the Arabs who come thither «ith their beads ; 
and I was forced to engage four additional men as an escort, two of 
whom were Arabs. 'Flic afeent of the mountain is rugged, becaufe 
there is no road : I performed it on the back of a mule, but it took me 
two hours. The funmiit is terminated by an almoft circular plain of 
about t^wo bovv-fhqts in length, and one in width. It was formerly en- 
clofcd with walls* the ruins of which, and the ditches, are ftill vifible : 
within the wall, and around jt, were feveral churches, and one efpeti- 
aflv, where* although is ruins, full pardon fo/ vice and. fin is gained. 

# * Y a * - We 
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* We went to lodge at Samaria, becaufe I wifhed to fee the lake of 
Tiberias, where, it is faid, St Peter was accuftomed to filh ; and, by fo 
doing, fome pardons may be gained, for it was the ember-week of Sep- 
tember. The Mo ucre left me to myfelf the whole day. Samaria is li- 
tnated on the extremity of a mountain. We entered it at the clofe of 
day, and left it at midnight to viiit the lake. The Moucre had pro- 
poled this hour to evade the tribute exa&ed from all who go thither ; 
but the night hindered me from feeing the furrounding country. 

4 I went tirll to Jofepli’s well, fo called from his being caft into it 
by his brethren. There is a handfome inofque near it, which I enter- 
ed, with my Moucre, pietending to be a Saracen. 

4 Further on is a Hone bridge over the Jordan, called Jacol/s Bridge, 
on account of a honfe hard by, laid to have been the relidence of that 
patriarch. The river flows from a great lake fituated at the foot of a 
mountain to the north-weft, on which Namcardin has a very handfome 
caillf. ’ p. i 2 2 - — I 

From Damascus, to which ho returns after his expedition to Na- 
zareth, the first carver of Philip le Bon sets out with the cara- 
van for Bursa. Before he begins upon his journey, he expatiates 
with much satisfaction upon the admirable method of shoeing 
horses at Damascus, — a panegyric which certainly gives us the 
lowest ideas of that art in the reign of Philip le Bon ; for it ap- 
pears that, out of fifty days, his horse was lame for twenty-one, ow- 
ing to this ingenious method of shoeing. As a mark of gratitude to 
the leader of the caravan, the esquire presents him with a pot of 
green ginger ; and the caravan proceeds. Before it has advanced 
one day's journey, the esquire, however, deviates from the road, 
to pay his devoirs to a miraculous image of our Lady of Serde- 
nay, which always sweats,-— not ordinary sudorific matter, — hut 
an oil of great ecclesiastical efficacy. While travelling with the 
caravan, he learnt to sit cross-legged, got drunk privately, and 
was nearly murdered by some Saracens, who discovered that lie 
had money. In some parts of Syria, Mr de la Brocquiere met 
with an opinion, which must have been extremely favourable to 
the spirit of prose) ytism, in so very hot a country, — an opinion 
that the infidels have a very bad smell, and that this is only to be 
Temoved by baptism. But as the baptism was according to the 
Greek ritual, by total immersion, Bertrandon seems to have a 
distant suspicion that this miracle may he resolved into the sim- 
ple phenomenon of washing. He speaks well of the Turks, and 
represents them, to our surprise, as a very gay, laughing people. 
We thought Turkish gravity had been almost proverbial. The 
natives of the countries through which he passed pray (he says) 
for the conversion of Christians, and especially request that 
there may be never sent among them again such another terrible 
man as Godfrey of Boulogne. At Couhongue the caravan broke 

up; 
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up ; and here he quited a Mamaluke soldier, who had kept him 
company duriug the whole of the journey, and to whose courage 
and fidelity Europe, Philip le Con, and Mr Jolmcs of H.uod, arc 
principally indebted for the preservation of the first esquire-carver. 

* I bade adieu 9 he fays • to my Mameluke. This good man, whefe name 
was Mohammed, had done me innumerable fervices. Hew as very charit- 
able, and never refufed alms when afked in the name of God. It wa8 
through charity he had been fo kind to me ; and I mull confefs that, 
without his affiftance, I could not have peifoimed iny journey without 
incurring the greatefl danger ; and that, had it not been for his kind- 
nefs, I (hould often have been expofed to cold and hunger, and much 
embarraffed with my horfe. 

1 On taking leave of him, I was defirous of {hewing my gratitude j 
but he would never accept of any thing except a piece of our fine Eu- 
ropean cloth to cover his head, which feemed to pi cafe him much. He 
told me all the occafions that had come to his knowledge, on winch, if 
it had not been for him, I fhould have run rid vs of being afi'affinate 1, 
and warned me to be very circumfpcft in iny connexions with the Sara- 
cens, for that there were among them fume as wicked as the Franks, 

I write this to recal to my reader’s memory, th;«t the pei foil who, from 
his love to God. did me fo many and efTeutial kinducife was a man 
not of our faith. 9 p. 196, 197. 

For the rest of the journey, lie travelled with the family of 
the leader of the caravan, without any occurrence more lenurk- 
able than those we have already noticed ; — ..nhvd at Comiaiui- 
nople, and passed through Germany to the oun*- of Philip le 
Bon. Here his nairative concludes ; nor doe*, the cuvor vouch- 
safe to inform us of the changes which time had made in tlu* ap- 
petite of that great prince ; — whether veal wis now more plead- 
ing to him than lamb, — if his favourite morals v. ere still in re- 
quest, — if animal succulence were as giateful to liim as befoie 
the departure of the carver, — or if this semi-sanguineous parti, iliry 
had given way to a taste for cinereous and f 01 icfted meats. All 
these things the first esquire-carver p.;igl\t h ive s-«id ; — none of 
them he does say; nor does Mr Johne.i of liefod supply, hy any 
antiquarian conjectures of his own, the d;un>h!ne sileme of the 
original. Saving such omissions, there is soinoihing pleasant in 
the narrative of this arch-divider of fowls. He i> an hones’ bia; *, 
liberal man; and tells his singular story with g,cit bievitv an l 
plainness. We are obliged to Mr Johncs tor the urn- < meut 
he has afforded us ; and we hope he will pei severe- hi lr ^ gen- 
tlemanlike, honourable, and useful occupations. 
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Art. VIL Considerations upon the Trade with India * and the Pb* 
licy of continuing the Company* s Monopoly . 4t0. pp. 160* Lon- 
don* 1807, 

P ractical men usually object less to the principles of philoso- 
phers, than to their application of those principles. A just 
hypothesis has a wonderful property of being acceptable to man- 
kind so long as it remains quiescent ; and it is only when the ma- 
chine begins to work) that it experiences the difficulties of resist- 
ance and collision. Strange, that general rules should be con- 
ceived to have any other use, than that of being applicable to par- 
ticular cases ! 

At the same time, it is notorious, that there may be a philoso- 
phical, as well as a popular bigotry. Philosophers are apt to 
makf' too little account of those limitations under which alone 
gencial rides can be adapted to the various and innumerable exi- 
gencies of conduct. The minute specialties which distinguish 
eveiy thing from its like, and which are properly overlooked in 
forming generic propositions, ought to be most scrupulously kept 
in view when those propositions come to be acted upon in life. 
Hence, perhaps, it arises, that minds accustomed to classify and 
generalize, are not always the fittest for turning to use their own 
observations. Besides this, the habit of surveying things in the 
gross, is apt to be allied with a certain fearlessness of consequen- 
ces, and a disposition to hold cheap the risks to which all changes 
are liable from unforeseen circumstances. Chance and change , 
indeed, are as closely associated in nature, as in the sayings of the 
wise 5 nor ought we to stifle that instinctive love to whatever is, 
that animal horror of innovation, which seems bestowed upon 
us, as a most suitable accompaniment for our limited capacity of 
foresight. 

Whoever considers, that the old mercantile theory is now, in 
speculation, completely exploded, and then reflects how small an 
eflect, comparatively speaking, so great a change of doctrine has 
produced on the conduct of the commercial world, will allow, 
that the attachment of practical men to philosophical principles, 
is, in a great measure, of die Platonic kind. Whoever recollects, 
on the other side, that so sagacious and cautious a reformer as 
llume, was more than inclined to number our whole system of 
batiks and paper-credit, among the wretched devices of the theory 
just mentioned, * and to recommend the abolition of this system, 

will 
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tyill allow, that the wisest philosopher may build on too narrow' 
2 foundation of general principles. 

How, then, are we to draw the line between popular and phi- 
losophical bigotry ? If a practical rule be required for the pur ' 
pose, a very simple one seems to result from the very state of the 
case. We should say to the men of practice and the men of phi- 
losophy, Hinc vos , vos hinc , mutatis discediie purtihut. Let thertty 
acting in the spirit of the golden rule of morals, re«pecti\ eljr 
change places. We do not mean, in point of fact ; —that would be 
a most melancholy exchange for the men of business ; — but in ima- 
gination. When the question for example, is, how far a particu- 
lar part of our commercial policy is to be governed by any given 
principle which is admitted to be of general application in poli- 
tical economy, let the practical merchant, whose prejudices may 
tequire a departure in the specific instance from the general rule, 
begin with fixing his eyes rather on the authority of the rule than on 
its liability to exceptions ; and reason rather downwards from the 
principle to its consequences, than upwards from the consequen- 
ces against the principle. Let him act the part of wit rather than 
of judgment, if we are truly told, that the former consists in dis- 
covering likenesses, and the latter in finding out differences. 
Thus, will he debar his passions from the exercise of their favou- 
rite calling, — that of running away with his reason. On the same 
occasion, let the philosopher candidly examine, whether the case 
before him may not successfully claim the rare honour, of being 
governed by a separate jurisdiction of it? own. Let him endeavour 
to discover in it, — not indeed points to which a sophistical advo- 
cate may attach i the thread of his verbosity/ — bur grounds on which 
philosophical scepticism may make something of a fair -,tand. Let 
him then reconsider his general principle, and observe whether it 
has not been commonly laid down with too much latitude, and 
reasoned from with too little discrimination. Finally, let him 
add to his account an item, of what may be called unspecified 
sundries , — an allowance for the general hazard which attends all 
change, as such. Thus will he prevent the occurrence of a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to men of his profession, — that of having hit 
reason run away with his passions and natural impressions. 

The practical rule which we have just delivered, seems to us 
SO simple and excellent, that we feel quite certain of its being 
approved by all, and adopted by none. A bold attempt, however, 
to act in the spirit of it, is in our intention y o:i the present occa- 
sion, when we are to consider the important question «.f the mo- 
nopoly of the East India Company. Steadily keq lug in view the 
great doctrines of commercial freedom, to wide!) our attachment 
is pretty well known, and from which, indeed, nothing shoit of 
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an immediate and large share of the patronage of the Honourable 
Company in question could alienate us, it is our object to con$i- 
der, whether any thing more is to be said for the continuance of 
this monopoly, than would satisfy a sturdy participator in its* 
profits* or a mere rhetorical prize-fighter, who loves the wrong 
side better than the right. By pursuing this course, we hope to 
give our readers a fairer view of the real merits of some of the 
questions involved in this controversy, than, amidst the scramble 
for gain, they will easily obtain from the interested advocates for 
either party, — or possibly from both put together. At the same 
time, we will avoid, as far as we possibly can, indulging ourselves 
in the delivery of any very definite opinion on the subject, but 
leave the reader to solve our sceptical doubts as sceptically as he 
pleases. 

The work which affords us the opportunity of acting a part so 
sublimely philosophical, though probably not the best to which 
the progress of this dispute will give birth in favour of an open 
trade, is quite powerful enough to affect the monopolists with 
some portion of alarm. It is a fierce, animated, and ingenious, 
rather than a very masterly, attack on the East India Company. 
It bespeaks in the author a very competent acquaintance with 
Adam Smith, and a pretty extensive, though in some points, ap- 
parently, an inaccurate kngwledge gf the details of Last Indian 
affairs. The last particular, however, we beg to confess, that we 
mention, if not dgubtingly, yet with a proper consciousness of 
our own very inadequate reading on the subject. The conoscenti 
have, as we understand, agitated a question which strikes us as 
supremely unimportant, Whether the author is or is not a nabob? 
If a writer states truly, and reasons lightly, it seems to be a very 
idle inquiry, whether he is the importer or the mere retailer of 
the wares which he offers to the public. At the same time, we 
can perceive no harm in our suggesting it lo be piobable, that it 
is only the latter of these two characters which can with justice 
be ascribed to this gentleman. To torture the reader with proofs 
in favour of this idea, would be a i ulpabJc waste of letter-press, 
especially as some of these may coll it era]] / appear in the sequel 
of our criticism. The only onew* shall hole notice, is some- 
what amusing. The single pass.ig*’ m the bock which bespeaks 
any thing like a claim on the p.u; oi the author, to the credit of 
a personal acquaintance with the L.*-.t Indies, is the following. 

• Jt is belie\ed, that many ai tides nf t!u* lit it ncccffity might be cul- 
tivated in our Indian territories. Lor ivdiancc, l am pofitively affaired, 
ami indeed partly know tht that hemp of’ an excellent quality, and tq 

^nv extent, might lie railed ui India, and might be brought to Eu- 
rope, 9 See. Sec. p. 53. 


. When 
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When a writer is eager, by a sort of half hint like this, to awa- 
Jcen a vague suspicion of his speaking from personal observation, 
it seems reasonable to conclude, that if he could have preferred 
a less ambiguous title to the reputation of originality, he would 
hardly have forfeited his claim by laches. After this, we may al- 
most venture, in a similar spirit of important obscurity, to say, 
that we believe, ‘ and indeed partly know the faet y ’ that our author 
has never crossed the Line. 

This is one of those penmen who would write worse if they 
had a better temper \ and who remind us of a torrent that is the 
more mischievous for rolling along with it a charge of mud and 
Stones. Never was there a publication which breathed less of 
that honied adulation for which the East is renowned, than that 
which is now before us ; and for this reason, among others, we 
can scarcely believe that it could possibly have proceeded from the 
polite pen of an Ar.glo-Oricntalist. At least, on such a supposition* 
the author has certainly thrown away very little gratitude on his 
worthy patrons in Lcadenhall Street. We doubt indeed, greatly, 
whether * the Honourable the East India Company Bahadur, ’ — 
whose fame extends over the whole earth, ’ — 1 the wise as Solo- 
mon, rich as Croesus, generous as Hatim, invincible as Secunder, * 
and every thing as every body, — have received so much blunt lan- 
guage from all the Rajahs and Princes c Bahadur* whom they have 
deposed or created, as are here compressed into a thin quarto, by an 
author who, for any thing that appears, may be a mere trader oil the 
capital of his wits. ‘ Malignity ,’ — 1 corporation of jobbers,’—* 
* abominable spirit of monopoly j 5 these, and many others of the 
same cast, are the titles of ceremony with which he usually salutes 
the masters of India ; to say nothing of the masked battery of 
irony, which occasionally opens upon those personages with such 
discharges avS 4 patriotic souls ! ’ — 4 enlightened gentlemen ! * &c. 
& c. The writer strongly reprobates the abusive and dictatorial 
language held by the Directors in their 4 Third Report. ’ If the 
charge be just, (and, not having had access to the paper in ques- 
tion, we are compelled to take the fact upon trust,) we rejoice 
that the Directors have been disturbed in their monopoly of abuse, 
by an interloping competitor who really bids fair to beat them out 
of that market. 

In delivering a few observations on this complicated question, 
we will adopt the usual partition of it ; which we find to be also 
adopted by the author of these considerations. This divides the 
commercial from the politual department of the subject. The 
Company trade with India ; and they rule it. The division, how- 
ever, between the two departments, is not, in all respects, abso- 
lutely marked $ yet we know not that a better could have been 
* found j 
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found § and, at all events, this has now the sanction of use in its, 
favour. 

The commercial part of our inquiry will be directed to some 
Consideration of the relative advantages with which a commercial 
concern may be conducted by a chartered company of merchants, 
<m the one hand, and by private adventurers on the other. Here we 
ihust, in sonfie measure, restate arguments pretty well known ; but 
this it is not our purpose to do, unless when they strike us as 
requiring either to be illustrated or to be qualified. It will be 
necessary to bring up the rear of our theoretical remarks with re- 
ferences to facts. 

Politically, the administration of the East India Company may 
be viewed, with regard both to its effects on the welfare and hap- 
piness of our Asiatic fellow-subjects, and to its effects at home 
on the constitution. These two views it will be requisite to 
Combine and, no less so, to compare the influence of th" present 
system in both directions, with what may be augured respecting 
tne influence of the systems most likely to contest the honour of 
superseding it, in the event of its abolition. 

. We ought, perhaps, by way of preface, to take some notice of 
a topic, 011 which the author before us is particularly animated,— 
the origin and early history of the commercial association with 
which he is so much offended. This, however, seems to us most 
superfluous. We are told, that the early India Company made 
good its establishment under favour of the intent? commercial ig- 
norance generally prevalent at the period of its institution. Be it 
$0. But, that those who patronized the institution were ignorant, 
does not necessarily prove the institution to be bad. The Bank of 
England, the most useful of all commercial organs, was instituted 
in times of ignorance ; and, if the. reader will take the trouble to 
turn over the history of its formation, he will find it difficult to 
determine, whether the arguments of its supporters at that pe- 
riod, or those of its opponents, were the more absurd. We are 
Jilso informed, that the early India Company maintained its ground 
only by the most scandalous jobbing and bribery. Be this also 
true. A similar truth may be predicated of the union of Scot- 
land and England. 

Further, we do not think our author’s representations on this 
Subject quite fair. He quotes these stories of jobbing and bribery 
partly out of Anderson, without ever hinting to his readers, that 
/knderson, one of the most enlightened, surely, of the old com- 
mercial school, is a staunch advocate for the monopoly of the 
East Indian trade. Anderson, however, was fai from singular in 
this predilection. Postlethway t may almost be mentioned, — a man 
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Of liberality, and fey no means incapable of thinking away his pre- 
judices *. 

Proceeding tp consider the first, which is the purely commet^ 
tial, part of this question, we will suppose that our readers stffc 
acquainted with the observations which it has drawn from D,r 
Smith, or, at least, that they will take instantaneous measures, tp 
verify our conjectures, by poring over every tittle of those ob>* 
semtions, before they proceed with this humble commentary up- 
on them,. Like other commentators, however, we occasionally 
quarrel with our text. We could wish that Dr Smith had at .the 
outset conceded, as it would have cost him but little to concede, 
the advantage that may, in some cases, result from planting an in- 
fant trade in the nursery-ground of an exclusive company. In 
the fifth book, however, of his work, he admits, that * instances 
arc conceivable, in which a temporary monopoly of this kind may 
be vindicated upon the same principles, upon which a like mono- 
poly of a new machine is granted to its inventor, and that of a 
new book to its author f . * 

The present question, however, is a widely different one. It 
fs not, Whether an Exclusive Company can be ever useful i 
but, Whether it can be for ever useful ? not. Whether a patent 
may be advantageously granted to the first adventurers in a parti- 
cular line of trade ? but, Whether that patent should not, after a 
season, expire ? To retail the reasonings of Dr Smith on this 
head would be absurd ; but we may be forgiven for attempting to 
mould some pait of them into a shape more directly fitted to the 
present state of the controversy. 

That it is for the advantage of every nation to lay out on any 
particular trade as much capital as can be profitably vested in it, 
is a proposition which the great author just named has pretty ful- 
ly illustrated * but he has not particularly supported it against the 
common objection bottomed on a supposed distinction between a 
trade of foreign consumption and a home-trade. It being admit- 
ted, that the competition incident to an open trade would raise the 
prices of Indian commodities in India, and lower them in Europe, 
the champions of monopoly assert, that this fall of profits, how- 
ever advantageous to this nation, on the supposition of the com- 
modities imported from India being sold ar homo, must be the re- 
verse of advantageous to it, when (as is now the case) they are 

mostly 


* Mr Clarkfon tells us, that, from having been a champion for the A- 
fiican flave-trade, Pofllethwayt became, what his di&ionary evinces him 
to have been, one of the flrenuous opponents of that fyftem of murder 
difguifed in the garb of commerce# 
t Book* V# ch# x* 
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mostly re-exported for foreign consumption. In the letter ca$$> 
they contend, that the foreign consumer must reap the whole ad* 
vantage, and that at the expense of the English trader. This ar- 
gument appears to have been first employed by Child, in the year 
1677 5 # it has since been restated by authors of note ; and, as 
yre collect fro/n the publication before us, is still built upon 
by the East India Directors. Fully, therefore, as its fallacy may 
be implied in several parts of the Wealth of Nations, we shall en- 
deavour to deduce a direct refutation of it from the principles of 
that work. The present author, it must be observed, fights it on- 
ly with the weapon of contempt ; a weapon which, though per- 
haps more painful than that of argument, is unfortunately less ef- 
fective ; as a rusty knife may mangle, but will inflict a less deadly 
wound than a stilletto. 

All trade is carried on for the mutual benefit of the traders on 
the one hand, and the consumers on the other •, and, when it is 
left free, this mutual benefit both guides and limits its extension. 
At the first emancipation, indeed, of a particular traffic that has 
been monopolized, the sudden rush of capital into it may reduce 
its profits too low ; but the first persons to perceive this evil, 
when it occurs, will obviously be those that suffer by it; and, some 
portion of this redundant capital being withdrawn into more 
hopeful employments, the evil will thus correct itself. When, 
therefore, a trade is permitted to expand itself quietly to the ut- 
most, we may depend on it, that such expansion is Beneficial to 
both the parties concerned, that is, to the trading world, and the 
consuming world. The profits upon it are, indeed, reduced ; but 
then they are not so much reduced, as the capital invested in it 
is augmented ; for profit is always the measure of the spontane- 
ous investment of capital in a particular channel. Individual 
traders make less, but the trade gain more : Privatus illis census 
erit brevis , Communis inagnus . Now, when the traders and the 
consumers both live in the same country, then, on an enlargement 
of the trade, the country gains both ways ; in the increased accom- 
modation to the consumers, and in the increased gains of the com- 
mercial world. When, as in the case before us, the traders live here, 
and the consumers arc foreigners, then, though both parties gain by 
extending the trade, this country benefits only by the increased gains 
of the traders; but still, all this is clear gain. True it is, that, on 
this Supposition, the argument for laying open, and consequently 
extending the trade, is only half as strong as it is on the former; but 
then let it be also noted, that, on this supposition, the argument for 
pursuing the trade at all, is only half as strong as it is on the for- 


f See Anderfon in annq 1677. 
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mer. Commerce can never be so profitable when it merely nip 
nisters to foreign consumption, as when it is employed at home 
but it will every where be most lucrative when left to itself, kind 
will seek employment abroad, only when home cannot profitably 
employ it. 1 

' Might we object to any other portion of Dr Smith’s reflections On 
this subject, as not being fully perfected and rounded, we should 
perhaps regret, that he had not more scientifically explained the 
causes from which it happens, that an exclusive company car- 
ries on business to less advantage than the private merchant. 
Some of his expressions might induce an unguarded reader to 
suppose, that there was a real, as well as a fancied, opposition 
between the interests of the India Company, considered as mer- 
chants and as sovereigns; that it was really advantageous to a 
company to raise its profits, by narrowing its own market ; and 
that those companies who have pursued tins plan, instead of hav- 
ing miserably mistaken, or grossly neglected their own interests, 
had only too eagerly consulted it. 

The truth is, as the wise need not be informed, that it is as 
certainly the ultimate interest of a body of monopolists, as of a 
set of private traders, to trade as cheaply and extensively as pos- 
sible, and to invest in their concern, every atom of capital which 
it will absorb. They will evidently find it more lucrative, at the 
long run, to make smaller profits on a larger capital, than larger 
profits on a smaller capital. Those companies, therefore, who are 
said to have destroyed a part of the produce which they could com- 
mand in India, from a dread of too much cheapening their sales in 
Europe, committed an absurdity, for which it was hardly worth 
their while to be so wicked. Corn, rice, and whatever consti- 
tutes the staff of life, have, indeed, the property of the Sibylline 
books offered to the Roman monarch ; and any falling off in the 
ordinary supply of them, occasions a far more than proportional 
rise in their price. Had then the monopolists alluded to, been 
importers of such articles as these, they might have found a 
temporary advantage in inflaming the demand for their merchan- 
dizes, by suddenly stinting the supply, and thus starving their 
customers into a capitulation on their own terms. 'Even this, 
however, is ultimately a pitiful and short-sighted policy ; but 
since mace and ginger are not bread-fruit, — since nobody but a 
Fakeer would chuse to live upon cloves, — and since a nutmeg i& 
slow poison ; how childish for a dealer in these commodities to 
play with the market for them, as if they were the prime neces- 
saries of life ! By wasting a part of the usual producej^he only 
teaches the consumer to manage with less *, and by destroying 
the plenty of an unusually propititious year, he loses the oppor- 
tunity 
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tunityof whetting the consumer's appetite for more. The reader 
will perceive, that we refer to that frightful story, so appalling 
to us in our childhood, of the Dutch and their spiceries : a story 
exemplifying such a flight of stupidity, as we should naturally 
expect from a Dutchman, in any case where trade was not the 
thing concerned. It is like a man putting out one of his eyes, ia 
order to strengthen the sight of the other. 

But it must not be imagined, that we disbelieve this horrible 
story 5 and it is most certain, that chartered companies are not 
apt to push forward their commercial dealings with that vigour 
which characterizes the speculations of the private capitalist. 
Why is this, if it be as certainly, as obviously, and as greatly, 
their interest to do so ? We answer, that it is as certainly their 
interest to do so, but not perhaps as greatly, nor as obviously. 

It is not equally their interest, because their charter secures 
them from the dread of competitors, which, in the mind of the 
private trader, forms a powerful ally to the simple desire of bet- 
tering his condition. The private trader is pushed forward by 
two ynpulses, — the hope of gaining, and the fear of losing. The 
chartered monopolist, for a Jong time at least, feels the hope 
without the fear ; and, having the race to himself — though he 
knows that the faster he runs, the sooner he shall entitle him- 
self to the prize — is yet equally convinced, that he cannot lose it, 
even if he walks. It is true that, in this state of things, he 
sometimes unexpectedly perceives an interloping rival at his 
heels ; but his habits of oscitancy and confidence are now not 
easily shaken off ; and the interloper, being better seasoned, (as 
the jockies would say), and less on his haunches, slips him y while 
the monopolist follows majestically behind, delighting the be- 
holders with his magnificent curvettings and measured fire. 

Besides, commercial exertion and alertness are not so obviously 
the interest of any large corporate society, chartered or not, 
as of the private merchant ; that is, they are not so obviously 
die interest of the individuals composing such a corporation. A 
member of a numerous association, can seldom have the sensa^ 
tion that every thing depends on his single arm. Man, commer- 
ciily considered, is generally actuated by two feelings"; the love 
of present pleasure, inclining him to indolence, — and the love of 
future pleasure, propelling him to action. Where action, how- 
ever, is not evidently and directly connected with some future 
advantage, he will feel its necessity but faintly, and enter upon 
it : with slackness. In large bodies, although the profits of . all 
directly depend on the exertions of all, the individual profits o£ 
$gch man are not so immediately dependent on his individual ex* 
ertkwijand the love of case, soon makes the individual; discover 
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this fact? He is one of many j the labour of one will hardly 
]>q missed, if the many labour, — while, whatever the many gain, 
the one will have his full share of it. This is undoubtedly the 
Case with all very large societies, of whatever kind, that have 
coalesced for the attainment of a common object ; although, to 
determine when it is that a combination becomes too large to be 
vigorous, — to find the point at which the inconvenience of weight 
begins to overbalance the advantage of size, — would be about as 
hopeless an undertaking, as to determine how many sheep make 
a flock, or how many soldiers an army. 

The general explanation, which has been just offered, of the 
lassitude too often characteristic of exclusive corporations, appears 
to us more satisfactory than that which, referring particularly 
to the India Company, accounts for their alleged feebleness in 
trade, by supposing that their heads have been turned by their 
acquisition of territorial power and kingly state. All is not ex- 
plained, by telling us, in seemly epigrams, that this great com* 
pany stands behind the counter, clad in purple, like Prince Si- 
moustapha in the Arabian Nights ; and, while it rules with the 
cittish spirit of a trader, trades with the splendid profusion of a 
sultan. How will this solution account for the ruin of many a 
chartered body of merchants, which has enjoyed no territorial 
sovereignty, nor possessed any thing of royalty, but its extrava- 
gance ? At the same time we grant, that even this is a better 
solution than that of the author before us, who has entered on 
the subject in a passage, the only metaphysical one, and the 
worst, that his book contains. 

* Indeed, the very piinciple of the human mind, which prompts men 
to the purfuit of commerce, feema to make it impoflible that it can 
flourifh under the management of a company. The feelings of the 
merchant have not changed fince the days of Horace — 

“ Impiger extremos curris mercator ad Indos 
Per mare pauperism fugiens, perfaxa, per ignes.” 

c Yet if the principle of trade be felfifh, it is ftrong becaufe it is fel* 
firti. No one, however, doubts that the purfuit of gain may be libe- 
ralized into an honourable employment. Its importance, at lea ft* can- 
not be queftioped. He who, for his own advantage, promotes the 
exchange of commodities between different countries, or different parts 
of the fame country, is a benefa&or of the human race ; for he pro- 
motes that which is the parent of induftry, and the fource of enjoy- 
ment. But that a&ive love of gain which infprres exertion, and 
which regulates its dire&ion, is properly an individual fentiment; It 
cannot animate bodies, becaufe in bodies there is no real moral per- 
sonality. Though, in tbe fiftion of law, a corporation may be 9 
perfon, it but faintly refemblea the individual chara&er, and neve^ 
dear approach to it but rmfehievoufly. If fuch bodies were animated 
With the feelings of real perfons, they would be too powerful s they 

would 
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would be Brobdignagians among the Lilliputians. It would be impe£» 
iible to live near them. They are only tolerable when they are torpid ' 
and impotent. - < 

4 Of all undertakings, in which men can engage in common 9 trade* 
too, iB that for which perhaps an afTociation of great numbers is leafk 
fitted. The intereft is too difperfed ; and the managers, if they have 
no intereft diilinft from that of the other members, neglect their duty* 
An undertaking, the objeft of which is not gain, may fucceed under 
a common management. Political aflbciations, in which a focial feel- 
ing, an efprit de corps, may exift, can profecute their ends fucccfs- 
fiilly ; but the love of gain is not a facial fentiment. If gain then be 
the obje&, fuccefs is impoffible, becaufe the body never can be ani- 
mated by that which is an individual feeling ; and if the undertaking 
be of imperial magnitude, who can expect fuccefa ? 9 p. 9. 10. 

There is a mixture of truth in these remarks, which renders 
the operation of cutting to pieces their many fallacies a task of 
some delicacy. A vague notion of that dissipation of interest which 
occurs in a great society, is here mixed up with a confused con- 
ception of the selfish nature of avarice, and with just so much 
knowledge of what is called the selfish theory in morals, as may 
suffice for the misunderstanding of it. Whether the love of gain 
be resolvable into the love of pleasure, or the love of power, or 
both, or neither, we will not here think of inquiring : whatever 
be the philosophy of the thing, its Natural history is plain. That 
wish for individual gratification which we presume to be meant 
by * the love of gain , 9 leads men to unite together, on this sim- 
ple principle, that they find individual gratification to be best at- 
tained by the exertion of common efforts. In this manner, as 
the love of gain is one great cement of society in general, so it 
has produced innumerable junctions of men into smaller societies j 
such as, banks, guilds, gangs, combinations, dock companies, 
insurance offices, trading companies, and a host of fraternities, 
more or less judicious, and more or less effective, but all held to- 
gether chiefly by the lucrative principle ; — proof, for this very rea- 
son, against the assaults of philosophers, pamphleteers, and te- 
viewers-, and however frangible, not easily to be disunited by be- 
ing gravely assured that they cannot feel the love of gain, and 
therefore are already in a state of disunion. 

> Having despatched all that we had to offer on one very import- 
ant branch of the present question, we come to another ®f fully 
equal importance, although involving considerations that seem 
never yet to have been distinctly noticed. What is the measure 
of the inertness too commonly attendant on a chartered traded 
and how far . is that inertness likely to go ? An exclusive Com- 
pany is not likely to be $0 energetic in conducting commerce ai 
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% nation <A private adventurers 5 but by what interval, in all pro-. 
baWHy* will energy fail short of theirs ? , ; 

It >a evident, bow Strongly these questions bear on an inquiry 
into the hature of a system which is ,mainly defended on the* 
Scope 0 f itf political utility; for if commercial experience is to 
fee sacrificed jfpr a political compensation, it is necessary, before 
we can pfonounce Oh the adequacy of the compensation, to as- 
certain the extent of the Sacrifice. ‘ If there would be a mani- 
fest absurdity * (says Dr Smith) * in turning towards any employ- 
ment, thirty time6 more of the capital and industry of the coun- 
try, than would be necessary to purchase from foreign countries 
an equal quantity of the commodities wanted, there must be an 
absurdity, though not altogether so glaring, yet exactly of the 
same kind* in turning towards any such employment a thirtieth, 
or even a three hundredth part more of either . 9 All this is un- 
deniable ; but it is of some moment to determine the magnitude 
of the absurdity in specific cases. Human life is nothing but a 
compromise of advantages ; and as we submit to a small evil for 
the sake of a greater good, so we may submit to a small absurdi- 
ty for the sake of a superior piece of wisdom. The navigation 
act is a commercial absurdity of this kind, tolerated and admired 
on account of its political wisdom ; but if it were thirty time$, 
more absurd than it is, its political wisdom would hardly overba- 
lance its mercantile folly. Such is the use of knowing, not only 
whether we lose by any given commercial arrangement, but what 
we lose by it. 

We cannot, we acknowledge, conceive it possible to deter- 
mine; by any general calculus, the degree to which trade is dev 
pressed below its natural level, by being placed under the guar- 
dianship of an exclusive company. The problem seems to be in 
all cades a tentative one. Reasoning, however, as we are now 
professedly doing, from theory, we should, on this point, stand 
somewhere about midway between the monopolists and the anti- 
tiibnopolists. We should expect the depression to be considers-. 
We ; oiit yet; in times like the present, not nearly so great as it 
appears in the representations of the common advocates of com- 
mercial liberty. . These gentlemen always consider it as amount- 
ing to almost all the difference between riches and beggary : but 
we cannot, in fairness, believe this account of matters, and shall 
shortly submit to the reader the grounds of our scepticism. 

It is to be observed, that the indefinite extension of a trade; 
which is consigned to a monopoly, is not opposed by any physi* 
cal impossibility. jNotfcing is requisite, but that the monopolists 
shall havt a distinct and. vivid perception of what, as we have 
already observed, is undeniably their .interest. An impulse is 
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panting j an impulse, however, riot arising from thjat prospect 
of imminent ruin, which, while it calls for exertion* pataiyzW 
it, — -but acting constantly, steadily, and pressingly; at r a period 
sV hen it may yet operate with effect. 

Now, we think ii may be pretty reasonably presumed^ that 
the present times are not likely to witness a repetition of those 
stupid exploits of selfish rapacity, which disgraced the Dutch 
East India Company in the dark ages of commerce and common 
Sense ; and that, in proportion as a nation becomes enlightened 
and free, the various classes of its mercantile men will more 
plainly perceive, and more liberally consult, their true interests. 
And yet it would be very foolish to expect much from this natu ~ 
ral acumination of the sight of an exclusive Company, were it 
not that, under the circumstances supposed, its perceptions will 
probably be much clarified by external illumination. In this 
country, for example, so considerable a corporation as the East 
India Company, is, by a thousand stimulants from without, push- 
ed forward to the vigorous discharge of its commercial duties. 
The days are past in which it could live on a system of bribery, 
or on the favour of a party. It is surrounded and watched from 
hour to hour, both by the jealousy of friendship, and by that of 
enmity. It is the interest* indeed, of ministers to conciliate this 
powerful body •, but then it is also their interest to conciliate the 
commercial world at large and the public. The cause of the anti- 
monopolists, meantime, can never want advocates, either in "Par- 
liament or out of it ; and all parties act, and every part of the 
Cause is tried, in the open court of public opinion, — a judge who 
can’ neither be bribed, nor deceived, nor daunted. When a com- 
pany is thus circumstanced, — inspected by the public, — elbowed 
6n ©oth sides by the rivalry of private interlopers, — poked for- 
ward from behind by Government, to justify the national pa- 
tronage which it has received, — fronted by a formidable host of 
coSnapiercial writers, eloquent from discontent, and of philoso- 

S 'lers, keen because they are poor ; — when a company, we say* is 
u$ situated, if we allow (what will not very zealously be de- 
nied) that they are in love with their monopoly, it is hard, in- 
deed, if they do not exert some of those efforts for Its mainte- 
nance which are alone likely to be successful. They must’ feel 
the necessity of rendering their cause good if they woitldhave it 
plausible. Their inclination to do their possible must be perpetu- 
ally strengthened \ and, in this case, the inclination is itself, in a 
great .measure, the means. 

The affairs of such a company ate managed by a body of go* 
V&rnora or directors. We will own the truth $ — to a mind mote 
habituated to the theory than to the practice of commerce, and 
' - rather 
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tether better: acquainted with its principles than its sweets, the 
idea of an East India Director is apt to present itself under the 
image of an antiquated, discreet, untractable, humdrum sort of 
personage, whose company may with advantage be avoided* But* 
overcoming this little natural prejudice, and looking at matters 
liberally* we should certainly be disposed rather to expect that, in 
a country where many facilities are afforded to the development 
©f talent, the cabinet-council of any powerful body would be 
likely* tteteris paribus, to attract to itself its due share of prudence 
and ability ; and, in fact, we doubt not but that this is exempli- 
fied by the present Court of East India Directors. The motto of 
a free country is i potiri rerum dignissimum ; 9 and this principle* 
while it feeds the heart of the state with life, also animates anti 
inspirits its various members. But the wiser the Court of Di- 
rectors, the more liberal will be the professional character of the 
Company* 

Another great consideration is, that these Directors have an im- 
mediate and a deep stake in the continuance, that is, in the wel- 
fare and credit of the monopoly. However little they may be 
thought to take trouble for the sake of their constituents, we ge- 
nerally hear a good deal of their fondness for power and patron- 
age. Now, the dullest and most mechanical understanding a- 
mong them must perceive by what tenure these possessions are 
held. The Company, if we have rightly described their situation, 
are strictly on their good behaviour. If their rulers are duly im- 
pressed with a sense of this fact, (and how can they be other- 
wise ?) it would be easy for them to act upon their conviction, 
and, by the adoption of a judicious policy, to transfer very consi- 
derable animation throughout the whole mass of their dependants* 
It is enough for a very small spot about the heart to feel, and its 
influence will instinctively radiate to every extremity. The a- 
gents of the Company, throughout the continent of Asia, will, 
on the very principle of self-interest, speedily discover, that the 
advancement of their fortunes and fame hinges upon the activity 
with which they promote the common cause* 

It may be said, that we have too good an opinion of the advo- 
cates of monopolies j that these gentlemen arc still apt to resort 
to some of those ancient commercial doctrinca, which this argu- 
ment appears to set out of view as obselcte *, that, among other 
things, } they still fight for the impossibility of driving a distant 
traffic, without the encouragement of monopoly-prices. To which 
we answer, that, even allowing this tu be a lair account, the va- 
lue of our argument, if it possess any, consists in its vesting on a 
much more stable basis than the reasoning faculties <jf any per- 
son, individual or corporate. It onlv assumes, that' men unll act 
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fot their own benefit if they ciearty see how ; and, however the 
monopolists may, to serve a turn, declaim irt favour of monopoly^ 
prices, (in truth we doubt this fact), they do not dream of deny- 
ing that* it is their own interest to push their trade to its utmost 
extent. If we have not yet learned, that men may do right while 
they argue wrong, we are mete antediluvians, that have acci-' 
dentally come into the world too late. A very sensible author, 
who, in the year 1701, wrote against the monopoly of the Indian’ 
trade, * actually admits, that the emancipation of it would so re- 
duce its profits as to make it a mere losing and untenable con- 
cern. A private trader to India, who could hold this sentiment, 
Should certainly be eager to withdraw, after a season, his capital 
from a country which must otherwise be its grave 5 ' yet we 
should be much surprised if he were to act on a conception so- 
absurd. 

We have put all this argument, in extenuation of the sins of 
exclusive companies, rather strongly ; yet there is undoubtedly 
a good deal of truth in it. The influence of the checks which 
it supposes to be operating on the abuses of the system, acts in a 
manner somewhat complex but this complexity can form no 
objection to them, if they only do the thing $ and they cost, be it 
remembered, little or nothing. How far the argument is decisive 
of the present question, we shall not attempt exactly to deter- 
mine : it certainly, however, in our humble apprehension, does 
not go the length of demonstrating, that an English trading com- 
pany can trade as profitably as an independent merchant. 

Dut our more elderly readers, well knowing what havoc prac- 
tice is prone to make among the conclusions of a fine theory,- 
will be now languishing for facts. I 11 so far, however, as they 
may feel inclined to hear stories of the many exclusive companies 
that have heretofore lived and died, it is not our purpose to gra- 
tify their wishes. Our reasonis this : We have no doubts re- 
specting the real value of the facts afforded by the history of 
thfcse companies, provided they were carefully sorted and judi- 
ciously turned to account •, but to make such use of them would 
require a far more extensive analysis, than we have the leisure or 
the means to undertake. With regard to the allusions that are 
sometimes made to them en masse , these are perfectly suffocating. 
Almost every man of common reading could, at command, gabble 
pver the titles of a dozen companies, and four or five of them 
East India Companies too, that have existed, and are no more. 

Brtt 
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But to what purpose is all this ? The antimonopolist argues,* 
that since every considerable company, except the present wor- 
shipful assembly in Leadenhall Street, has become bankrupt, this 
must be the natural death of companies. The monopolist argues* 
that since one, and that the greatest, of these companies, has 
sustained itself so long after the ruin of the rest, the rest must 
have owed their bankruptcy to mismanagement. As a barren ge- 
nerality, we know not which of these is the best. 

To exemplify, by one instance, these observations. Several of 
the chartered bodies just referred to, have been fairly driven out 
of the market by private adventurers. This circumstance un- 
questionably supplies some strong presumptions in favour of 
individual adventure ; but, thus nakedly put, it seems to sup- 
ply little else ; and that for the three following reasons. 

In the first place, we are not convinced that the success of 
private traders against a company, is an exact measure of what 
would be their success •without a company. Burke has some- 
where, we think, remarked the advantages which revolutionary 
conspirators against a regular government, derive, in the prose- 
cution of their projects, from the very facilities of general inter- 
course afforded by the existence of a regular government. The 
observation is just, and bears, although remotely, on the subject 
before us. In a somewhat similar manner, the sharp-shooting 
marauders, thieves, and Croats, in the train of an organized army, 
probably make more prisoners, and carry off more booty, than an 
equal number of the disciplined troops ; but it does not follow, 
that any thing would be gained by disorganizing the whole army, 
and resolving it into a rabble of independent irregulars. Our li- 
mits will not allow us to trace out this idea into its consequences; 
but some of them would be found curious, and we therefore 
start it for the amusement of our readers. 

In the next place, instances of the discomfiture of exclusive 
companies, by the prowess of independent commerce, cannot, 
unless they be very nicely dissected, afford instruction upon that 
which we have described as a main part of this question ; we 
mean, how far the system of free, is cheaper than that of char- 
tered, commerce. A man who cannot swim* may be as effectu- 
ally drowned in a horse-pond as in the Bay of Bengal ; and a 
company may be, in time, ruined by the competition of a rival 
who trades cheaper by only two per cent no less than by that of 
him who makes a superior profit of fifty per cent . Something 
might possibly, in this particular, be inferred from the degree of 
rapidity with which the ruinous effects of the competition took 
place ; but this would surely be a most coarse and Unsatisfactory 
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rule of competition. Who would think of determining the rela- 
tive weight of two bodies placed in a balance, by merely observ- 
ing, with his eye, the celerity with which the heavier gcate de- 
scended ? 

Lastly ) we will simply revert, without much comment, to the 
observations which we have already so fully stated, with relation 
to the presumeable difference between the situation of former 
chartered companies, and that of a company in the present en- 
lightened age and country. That a system grossly and uniformly 
mismanaged should not be improved on the imminent approach 
of destruction, is not matter of surprise ; it guesses the nearness 
of its death only from that numbness which disables it. It is 
otherwise, if it has fair, reiterated, and urgent warning, while 
the danger is yet contingent *, in this case, we may expect it to be 
roused ; and if deliverance be within the bounds of possibility, 
we need not despair. This, we conceive, to be a possible cir- 
cumstance of discrimination between the cases of the present 
[East India Company, and of former associations of a similar na- 
ture. 

It is now necessary for us to direct the attention of our readers 
more particularly to the commerce of India. The great question 
is, whether, and how far, this commerce is capable of extension? 
The presumption clearly is, that, to a certain degree, it is ca- 
pable of extension ; but how stand the facts ? and if they accord 
with the presumption, what do they determine with respect to 
the degree in which tins commerce might be extended ? 

Wc regret our inability to decide, in any thing like a satisfac- 
tory manner, these interesting inquiries. In truth, no task can 
be more difficult \ for, how can inquiries with regard to a pos- 
sible event, be completely decided, except by experiment ? Con- 
jecture, indeed, may do something, but then it must be built on 
the most careful observation ; in the present instance, perhaps, 
on local observation. A diligent attention to the real effect upon 
' India of our present mode of Indian administration, a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the character of its inhabitants, a minute know- 
ledge of the actual steps taken by the British authorities in that 
quarter of the world, to promote cultivation and commerce, an 
extensive insight into the piesent commercial state of Europe, a 
thorough intimacy with general principles, and a habit of com- 
prehensive reasoning, — these urc; some of the requisites for the 
task just mentioned. After this, we need hardly add, that we 
expected it to be but moderately performed by the trotting and gal- 
Jopping pen of the present author ; but we certainly expected a 
pparer approximation to it than we have found. We hoped, at 
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Ie*st, for a few hard facts ; instead of whichj he has put .us off 
with many hard words. 

The general strain of the facts here adduced, and the corol- 
laries of reasoning, amounts to this : — Such and such articles are 
produced in India, and, undoubtedly , they would be produced in 
far greater quantities, 4 if it were not for the dead weight of the 
Company, and their monopoly. * That this assertion is partly 
true, we have already intimated our belief; but we want to 
learn, how facts accord with that belief. What documents are 
there on the subject ? What is actually doing, in the way of 
direct encouragement, to the growth of Indian industry ? The 
Directors profess to send out strict annual orders to their servants 
in the East, enjoining a diligent search for new channels of trad- 
ing adventure. Are these orders really sent ? Do they arrive ? 
Are they obeyed ? Are they successful ? The answer is, — the 
dead weight of the Company % and their monopoly. 

It was our intention, however, to cull, if possible, out of this 
vast store of information, every particle which seemed capable of 
being turned to any profit ; a work of no very great labour, ex- 
cepting the toil of searcli ; when, to our great mortification, the 
merest accident gave us reason for strong suspicion, that what 
facts the author reports, he does not report with accuracy. 
Chance threw into our way a printed document on the subject of 
the Indian hemp, about which (as has been observed) this author 
« partly knows ’ so much. It is, like the book before us, anony- 
mous ; and far be it from us to vouch for the accuracy of either ; 
but the document to which we refer, is very minute in all its 
statements, and has the air of demi-official authority. It bears 
the date of last year. * Now, let us compare accounts. The 
writer whom we are reviewing, says, 

4 The Company and their fervants, however, have given no facility to 
the proper cultivuti n of 'bis ur title ( Sunn hemp), utid it* wtrodutiion into 
this country On the contrary, tin v have heg cited or oppofd this object. * 

The paper before mentioned tells us, that the Court of Direc- 
tors have been at vast pains and expense, to promote the cultiva- 
tion of Sunn hemp in various parts of Bengal ; that 4 the culture 
has not only been attended to by the most scientific men in Itidia , 9 
but the best means of dressing, and the most commodious mode 
of packing it, have been minutely studied, 4 as, upon reference to 
the voluminous records on this subject , will appear ; 9 -that 4 the East 
India Company have, in this country also, taken no small trouble 
in their endeavours to introduce it to public use, at an expense 
individuals could not have subjected themselves to. * Now, the 
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worst that can be supposed of this account* is, that it i& th* 
Company's own partial statement of their achievements*; and 
then, we have them here laboriously recommending to public 
(for such is the whole drift of this paper), an article, the 
me of which * they have neglected or opposed* * 

>*: Really the cause of free trade is not so desperate, as to require 
*TOich lavish employment of stratagem in its support. This, how- 
ever, is hot the single instance of our author's inaccuracy. A 
detection in one instance, induced us very carefully to sift se- 
Vfetal others of his statements, which we found equally erroneous, 
but which our limits will not suffer U9 now to canvass. They 
'i refer to cotton, silk, sugar, and so forth. The conclusion is, 
that our author * partly knows ’ a great many things. 

To make him some amends, we must observe, that, on, this 

• branch of his subject, he treats with successful severity an opinion 
held, as he tells us, by the Directors, that British capital ought 
in no event to he exported to India, for the purpose of stimulating 

f the productive powers of that country. We have not been able 
to examine the statements of the Directors on this point ; but 
the opinion just quoted, seems, when delivered iq all its latitude, 
so much at variance with their common topics of argument, and 

00 unnecessary for their cause, that we cannot help hoping our 
. author has here done them injustice. We can conceive cases, in 

which the ©pinion, or at least something like it, might be held 

• • sub modo , with perfect impunity. 

The private trade of the Americans with India is very largely 
discussed in this publication ; we know not with what accuracy 
of information, but certainly \irith some force and plausibility. 
Through this track we do not follow him, because it does not, 
in our apprehension, form ah essential part of the debateable 
ground of the question. The Americans will certainly out-trade 
the East India Company, when we are at war, and perhaps, also, 
when we arc at peace 5 but this, like the rest of the examples so 
often adduced in the present controversy, fails to prove the fact 

01 a very decided inferiority, on the part of the Company, in com- 

mercial skill and alertness. ‘At the saqie time, perhaps, it proves 
that the Indo- American trade should be somewhat more clogged 
than it is. We woqld not be harsh towards foreigners \ but if 
there be fair political reasons for imposing partial restraints on 
;a particular branch of our own commerce, we see not that it is 
h#ur bounden duty to love strangers better than our own country- 
men. But it is impossible for us to attend with minuteness to 
this part of our author’s remarks 5 and still more preposterous 
Would it be to waste much of our reader’s time upon the state o( 
^ private Indian commerce from this country, or the enemtrage- 
v ‘ ‘ ments^ 
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rflents; be they less ormore, afforded to the private tractor kf 
the Company, who seem npw to have become something between 
a regulated and a joifit-stock company, 

we ought, perhaps* to make a few comments on the state of 
their finances ; but without supposing him intentionally to ha*e 
misrepresented any thipg, we cannot trust the accuracy of our 
author's accounts. That a good deal of disorder now pervade* 
the financial concerns of the India House seems generally admit* 
ted ; possibly more than is admitted by the Directors ; and yef, 
possibly, they are not so near the last stage of dilapidation as the 
present writer would fain persuade us. We say this, however, 
as much on general principles, as from particular inquiry. We 
Jcnow perfectly, how easy it is to prove the approaching ruin of 
any thing on earth* if we are only allowed to do it by calculation. 
The financial world seems divided into two orders of men, the 
croakers and the boasters , The former can demonstrate by figures, 
that every nation in Europe, Asia, Africa and America, is on the 
borders of bankruptcy *, that as for England, she was ruined long 
ago, only that she has the ingenuity not to discover it, and to 
walk about, like some of the worthies of the Romish calendar, 
with her head in her hand ; that the sinking-fund is only a de- 
structive remedy against destruction 5 and that, whereas it wgs 
formerly thought that nothing but accumulation could save us 
from the ruinous consequences of war, so now, it is certain, that 
nothing but war saves us from the ruinous consequences of accu- 
mulation. ^ 

We need not describe the opposite sect of the boasters, as this 
gentleman seems in no danger of being converted by them. His 
accounts are gloomy in the extreme \ but, without any great dis- 
position to think very favourably of the pecuniary state of the 
India Company, our knowledge of his own sect, made us from 
the first quite sure, that he would be led to exaggerate the em- 
barrassments under which the Company labour. An impartial 
representation of them, indeed, is highly desirable to the public, 
-who have no time to turn up musty leger-books, and can hardly 
expect an accurate account from the newspapers. But we cannot 
give the praise of impartiality to this author, so far as we have 
had means of examining documents. Our means, however, were 
not quite so ample as might have been wished \ but as the par* 
liamentary papers which he has quoted, are of easy reference, 
we did not fail to examine these, and have found in his pages 
invhat must in fairness be considered errors of magnitude. 

He says, 

* Let any man, however, take the trouble to look over the accounts 
^nnually fubmitted to Parliament under the name of the India Budgrt, 

and 
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and’ he will fee good reafon to difpute this plea $ he wiB fee that the 
^rCveiiues Qf India, up to 1802 - 3 , for ten years, were, 

^ L. 9 * 756,281 

The charges • *3*2f3«4‘7 

*’ - L. 11 , 503,864 

irr^being more than eleven millions above the aftual .charge, * p. 62 - 3 , 
~ , Now, we instantly took this advice, and turned over the de- 
t bates ^ on this budget ; where we find that the author omits the 
'following diminution of this balance. 

,, Interest on the bonded debt - L. 8,163,218 
v , Supplies to Bencoolen - - 1,357,969 

L. 9,521,187 

- Subtract this from the above sum of 1 1 ,502,864/., 

and the remaining net revenue is only - 1 , 981,677 

> Again, 

* In the Reports, in 1793, it is admitted, that there was a lofs on 
the India exports ; and there is no reafon to fuppofe there is a profit 
now. Take this account, however, as it is given : there are various 
payments, part of which are called political ; but in the whole, includ- 
ing every charge, and comparing the payments and profits, (including 
in the, latter the articles mentioned), there is the following balance. 

Total profits - - - L. 1 3,7 "9,507 

Total payments * - - \ 2,797,796 

Total furpltts in ten years - L. 981,71 1 

f In this account, there are many articles which are not commercial 
profits. Such are the profits on private trade, amounting, in ten years, 
to 1,482,056/. ; and the amount of annuity from Government, in ten 
-years, above 362,00V. Thus we have near two millions, which do 
not arife from trade ; 9 &c. p. 66. 

' Now, on looking into this matter, it does appear to us, that 
the Company were not so wrong in their manner of making up 
this charge. By the act of the 33d Geo. III., the old duty and 
allowance of 7 per cent, paid to them ori the private trade, are re- 
duced to 3 per cent.) for which they bear the expense of unship- 
ping, selling, and otherwise managing the imports in that trade 5 
2 nd the same act also requires them to furnish annually a certain 
quantity of tonnage for that trade. Paying and including in the 
* charges deducted trom their own commerce the expense incurred 
on account of the private trade, we should think they may fair- 
lyset the 3 per cent, received from the private traders against 
tnat expense ; or, which is the same thing, if they 'deduct that 
expense from the profit of their own trade, the allowance which 
f they 
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they receive on account of the private trade, may, without a tkf ! 
great inaccuracy, be added to their account of profit. 

Further, for a loan out of their commercial capital to Govern- 
ment, they receive an annual interest of 36,200/. Now, we pre* 
sume that, as they charge their trade with the interest which they* 
pay on the money they borrow from the bank and otherwise^ 
they may bring the interest received from Government to the? 
credit of their trade. 

We have noticed other inaccuracies, which induce us to r$* 
gavd all these accounts of the author’s with an eye of some sus* 
picion. But we cannot descend into any further details. So far 
as this part of the present work goes, we do think the question 
still rests very much on those general grounds, in which, in the 
former part of our remarks, we have attempted to place it. It is 
certainly surprising, that India should offer so small a vent for 
our commerce, both of exports and imports. But the character 
of the people, indolent and feeble as it is, may certainly afford, 
in part, an explanation of this phenomenon. We think, too, that 
the argument used by the Company, from the immemorial use of 
bullion in the export trade to India, by no means a contemptible 
one. At this moment the practice continues of carrying silver 
to India for goods ; and this not only on our part, but on that of 
all the other nations, the Americans themselves not excepted, 
who possess a commercial footing in those regions. This surely 
looks as if European commodities could not find a market of any 
extent in the East. Perhaps, also, some allowance should be 
made for the effects of the institution of casts. Certainly, not- 
withstanding a sort of latitude which is afforded to the Hindus, 
as Mr Colebrook informs us, these unnatural* partitions seem, in 
practice, to be maintained with extraordinary punctilio ; and one 
effect of this absurdity must be, that, supposing a great increase 
of demand for any particular species of labour, the supply cannot 
be furnished in time to meet it. But we have no space to deve*- 
lop these ideas. We shall, therefore, depend on the candour of 
the reader for supplying whatever he finds defective in our short 
Statement of them. In the case of China, at least, it seem$ 
pretty certain, that no great extension of our commerce could, 
on any system, be effected. 

We know not by what accident the commercial* part of the 
present inquiry has occupied us much longer than we originally 
intended. Some attention, however, must now be paid to the 
political grounds on whiph the East India Directors defend their 
monopoly. This is generally thought to be the strongest part of 
their case, and we will, therefore, use every effort, consistent 
with ouy limits, to do it full justice 5 but, so far as we shall 
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espouse* in this discussion, the cause of monopoly, we nuwt be 
allowed to do so on our own terms. The Company have the va- 
nity to think their own existence indispensably necessary^ both 
to the political welfare of India, and to the constitutional inde- 
pendence of the mother country. The commercial democrats 
nave the sternness to maintain, that the existence of the Com? 
pany is destructive to both. The parties are, as usual, both in 
the wrong 5 but, of the two, the vanity of the Company, w-e 
are inclined to thmfy is more nearly right than the sternness of 
the democrats. 

The present writer seems to have felt that, on this topic, the 
monopolists for once happened to st'^nd on the popular ground. 
Not that the remotest hint to this effect escapes him. On the 
contrary, he is here even unusually lofty and determined 5 but 
when we perceive an author, or any other noble animal, suddenly 
begin to plunge and tear, it is always a matter qf inquiry, whe- 
ther this happens because he has lighted on an unexpected piece 
of smooth turf, or because he finds his fore-feet unexpectedly 
subsiding into a bog ? I11 fact, for the treatment of such a sub- 

ject as this, a subject involving within its possible horizon all the 
principles of legislation, the author of the ‘ Considerations ’ is 
far too much in a hurry, and somewhat too much in a passion. 
A great deal may be said on his side of the question, but, till he 
gets older, he is hardly the man to say it. 

We can afford space only for a small portion of our autherV 
political lucubrations ; and we give one which may convey a no- 
tion, as far as any single portion can do so, of the very diversified 
whole. 

* Were the governors of India dire&ly commiffioned by the govern- 
ment, and refponfible to it, they would be compelled to td right aj. 
their peril. At prefen t, they adl under no fuperior ; they get orders 
from the Directors which they defpife ; they know that, between the 
Board of Controul and the Dire&ors, all unity of power is deftroyed. 
They are not the fervants of the King, whom they would not dare to 
difobey, but of the Company, whom they are a {Turned to obey. In the 
mean time, between the India Houfe and the Board of Controul, it is 
impofiible to decide whether a man ads by the dire&ion of one or the 
ether, Or according to the views of the one or the other. The whole 
fystem, therefore, is of a complexity which banifhes unity of principle 
ind confiftency of objed. No one knows what is obeyed or difobeyed, 
where oppofite and different mailers exift. Obedience is not enforced, 
when the one mafter is afraid of giving to the rival mailer a right of in- 
terference, feould he infill on his particular mandate. No controul there- 
fore exifts, when the executive authority is thus ftripped of its power 
to dired. No responsibility exifb for difobedience, when there is no 
Hgttfer command. There is no remedy for abufe of trull, where the 
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adminiffratlve ftiperiora are afraid of giving each other an advantage by 
prefettang accofationv and when they arc content to nturmiir but inve 
not courage to coned. The confeqwence H> that* without imputing 
blame to individuals, the fyftem itfelf leads to disorder ; and at kft we. 
fee charges of malversation made, which only excite contention, without 
promifing amendment ; and juiiice is purfued through channels fo kri* 
pra&icable, that thinking men muft prefer the impunity of guilt to re*i 
tribution fo obtained * 9 p. 142. 145, 

It cannot be denied, that those, as well as the rest of the au* 
thor’s sentiments on this head, are partly just, or that they are 
unfolded with some cleverness ; but we find in them, we must! 
say, a good deal of vulgarity, cant, and confusion. The wtiief! 
lays down no very definite principles, and scarcely alludes to a 
single fact. He seems almost to think that this wicked Com-* 
pany is at the same time a grand council of the Great Moguls, 
grinding and chewing the iramensh population of Hindustan as if 
it were a mere betel-nut, and also a wretched knot of little petty- 
fogging clerks, under the orders of the Board of Controul $ and 
then, while eloquently proving that they must be the one or the 
other, pronounces them to be wretched governors, because they 
are neither. We believe, however, that we understand him * 
though we should not choose to say so much for himself. . He/ 
has here lent a good deal of countenance, not indeed designedly, 
to the common objections of the third rate theorists of the Conti-* 
nent against all mixed governments ; — objections to which every 
mixed government must be, in a measure, liable from its very 
nature ; but to which that mixed government is peculiarly liable, 
which, having been the manufacture of rude times, has been gra* 
dually altered, shaped, and modified into a better form. 

It is hardly possible to conceive any government of balanced 
powers, which shall not afford room for general declamations 
against its occasional incongruity % not to mention that, even in the* 
ory, something in point of efficiency, or at least of decision, must 
be lost by the perpetual reaction of opposing checks. f We en-^ 
able * (says pur author) 4 the Court of Directors to appoint the 
chief governors of India, and the Government retains the ppwci 
to recal, or, in effect, to annul the appointment. The Directors 
propose measures, and the Government has the power to alter 
and to amend . 9 We say all this may be bad ; it may be dreadful j 
but it is not necessarily so. We enable, in this country, tlie King 
to appoint hfs ministers ; and Parliament retain the power to ypt$ 
against them, that is, to annul the appointment. We enable 
turn to declare waj without consulting any body ; and Parliament 
imay .nullify his act, Or worse, by refusing supplies. 'Does ill 
follow, that (to borrow, mutatis mutandis^ his phraseology) i by 
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this complicated system, the. Kirig is , nothing, or the-Parliament 
is nothings and often both ? ’ ( Do.we not (he ^asks) hear it laid 
down as a general principle, the Company must not quart elvj'tth 
the Government f * * Do we not {it may be retorted) hear it laid 
down as a general principle, that Parliament must 1 not quarrel' with 
the King? 9 How far back must we go, in the history of this* 
country, even * to discover that the Monarch has the power of a 
veto J But what,, after all, is this to the comitia centuriata, and 
the comitia tributa , of Rome, two bodies naturally opposed, but 
which yet 1 coexisted for centuries, when either of them might. le- 

S lly have annihilated the other by a single vote ? * All this 
bws |:he folly of looking merely at the format part of a govern- 
ment when we would explain its nature. 

jit mujSt not be supposed, however, that we are for holding * forms 
to be indifferent ; 9 especially pfter the contrary has been so tri- 
umphantly proved by Hume. Yet the view which that author 
takegipf this subject in the Essay f to which we refer, does not 
lead him directly to note a distinction that was very doubtless in 
hit thoughts ; the distinction, we mean, between forms and fictions . 
A form may be kept up efficiently ; or it may be kept up pro for* 
md . ” Supposing, in the instance mentioned by Hume, of the Po- 
lish monarchy, the Crown, by a series of events, or a concourse 
of accidents, to be virtually fixed in a particular family, while yet 
It was called elective, and while the shell of all the old system re- 
mained, the elective monarchy would be a mere fiction. Forms, 
therefore are not indifferent, but fictions are so ; and it is in 
carefully distinguishing these two, in carefully taking into ac- 
count the one, and neglecting the other, that the labour, and the 
nicety of what may be denominated legislative criticism, entirely 
consists. 

With all our kindness, however, for the constitution of the 
East India Company, we cannot as yet quite place it on a level 
with that of England ; and our author is welcome, if he pleases, 
to consider our argument, comparative of these two forms of go- 
vernment, as a mere reductio ad ahurdum. We are only for. par* 
Hculqrizing. , W r hether a mixed, government be a conspiration or 
a confusion, a conflux or a contest, r an Italian concert or a Dutch 
tyf&j;Can never be determined; but by a minute, investigation, first 
6f the law of union, and then of the .manner and degree in which 
this law has been modified by the influence of circumstances or 

by opinion^ . 

; . Under 

* See Hume's Effeys. 
f Politics a Science. 
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Vndef tSiis lhhitationj ^ve agree with the author that' the g#» 
ternitient of the Company in question is a great anwtiakf> flrtd Cajttf 
adopt all the verbal variations with which he has set this remark/ 
That a thing is unique, however, does not prove it to be absolute^ 
ly a monster ; while it very satisfactorily, we think, proves' this* 
that in judging of it, we must not apply old rules without ths# 
greatest caution. To call the Directors * Sovereigns , 9 is, indeed^ 
in strictness, a misnomer. If they were so, we should be pefc^ 
fectly sure, that they ought to be dethroned; but, in point of facty 
as well as in point of law, they are only a constituent part of the? 
sovereign authority of India. The power is lodged joinkly in the. 
Court of Directors and the Board of Controul ; both Mutually 
checking each other, and both collectively checked by Parliament.' 
There are probably many vices in this constitution of things*? 
but whether those vices are susceptible of reform, or whether they 
are to be reasons for a revolution, is a matter of very serious in- 
quiry, and cannot be decided without an infinitely more scientific 
view of the question, than we find in the publication before us. 

To enter into the large field of disquisition which might here be 
opened, is as much beside our purpose, as it is beyond our abili-* 
ty. All that we shall do, is first to mention the two principal de- 
fects apparently chargeable on the political constitution of the In- 
dia Company, supposing (as we have a right to suppose) that ir 
has received all the reforms of which it is actually capable ; afotf 
then to describe what, in this case, would be its principal virtue** 
After this, we may consider those plans for the government of 
our Oriental possessions, which are most likely to be candidates for* 
adoption, in the event of the system now established being su- 
perseded. ' 

The first defect which we charge upon the constitution of the 
Company, is one to which we have already alluded, as attaching 
to the nature of a mixed government. Time, in such a govern- 
ment, is often lost ; and time is power. This, however, is a sacri- 
fice well made, for liberty. It is an invariable rule, that, when 
matters once come to length of stride, despotism, and above all, in- 
dividual despotism, must win the race; but yet, nobody wishes for 
despotism in this country. To have named this topic, however* 
is enough; and it would be mere waste of time to dwell' on 
truths so trite as to have become the standing text with the bet/ 
ter sort of tavern-orators. 7 * 

Secondly , Some vice seems to us necessarily to reside iiv tjil? 
constitution of theEastlndia Company, from its being what we niay 
Call an episodes from its interests not moving exactly in the same ci> 
bit with the other powers of the state, but tracing out rather the, 
path of a satellite. From this circumstance, their concerns do tfof 

I , excite 



«a«te that uareoaUtiog and impassioned attention, with which 
the two parties that at atif time diride Parliament, are apt -to 
regard matters of which the responsibility rests solely With the 
minister. 


We h»*e, on a former occasion, hinted at this circumstance, as 
being one of those which explain the listlessness, so apparent in 
this country, with respect to Indian affairs. The writer under 
our review has something of the same idea 5 but, were we raid 
enough to assume the credit of haring suggested it to him, we 
should he truly mortified at the mutilation which it had under- 
gone in his hands. The matter is, not that it cannot be known 
who is legally responsible for our national transactions in tho 
East ; — in every particular case, this may very easily be ascertain- 
ed. The whole of the difficulty arises from this very simple cir- 
cuits tarucs, that, in every regular battle, thefe cannot be more 
than *wo sides. Now, the Directors being an independent body! 
distinct from the Cabinet-Council of the day, might be annihilated 
by a vote of Parliament, while yet the state of parties remained 
unaltered. But in most transactions of any magnitude, there Will 
be one portion of responsibility resting on the heads of the Pi* 
vectors* and another on the administration 3 arid though to allot 
these portions may be very easy after the transaction has been in- 
vestigated, \t is not so easy ull the investigation* In calling out 
for inquiries, therefore* into the details of Indian politics, the op- 
position, however suspicious appearances may be, are playing, if 
we may so express it, a contingent stake* The inquiry may or may 
not be found to affect ministers ; that is, it may or may not, so 
far as party-views are Concerned, be a lost move* It is perfectly 
otherwise with our European politics* Whatever misfortunes 
here occur, ministers are too surety responsible ; and should they 
attempt to devolve the odium on those whom they have employ- 
ed, they are responsible for having employed such instruments. 
If the distinction between these two cases be not so strongly 
marked as we have described it, and if, in particular cases, it 
has, for a season, altogether disappeared, at least there is com- 
monly an approximation to it* But party-men are too much 
gttid^d hy party-views ; and sinoe the politics of India can seldom 
bemade matters of party, — therefore, excepting flagrant instances 
of misconduct, and not always, .perhaps, excepting even these* 
our national proceedings in that country excite hut a languid at-* 
tention in the two houses of Parliament. This is an evil, for 
vyhieh we know not a very efficient or direct remedy* so long as 
the Govewment of India moves in a sphere of its own. The evil 


ijvofuld evidently exist, even if the Company were formally repte* 
Seated in Parliament, because such an arrangement, however it 

^ might 
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might convert the supposed representatives into party-rfneiytoul^ 9 
never make a partisan of the Company itself. In the mean Jt»9>^ 5 
it is necessary to remember, that the evil is of a limited extent^ 
that it may very probably admit of still further limitation, and that „ 
India has a sort of parliament of its own, though a very imper- 
fect one, in the court of stock-proprietors. . . 

. Such, it strikes us, are the two principal imperfections neces* , 
sarily adhering to the constitution of the Company. The great vir* , 
tue of this constitution Unquestionably is, that by means of it, the 
immense patronage of India is prevented from falling into the - , 
hands of the minister of the day, in which it might prove a most, 
efficient and dangerous instrument of corruption. This consi- ' 
deration is, it seems, carefully held up to public view by the , 
Company and their advocates, and it indubitably forms a fair ar-» 
gument in their favour ; nor does it appear to us of the smallest 
moment to inquire, whether the motives from which it is urged, 
be patriotic or selfish. ‘We ought ’ (says this author) ‘ to know 
the men who raise the objection, better. , But, with great sub- 
mission to him, wc ought not to know cither the men who raise 
the objection, or the man who has here endeavoured to refute it* 
We ought to know only the pro and the con , and to determine ac* 
cordingly. 

The fund of patronage which a colony, using that t^rm pro- 
perly, affords to the crown, is by no means in proportion to its 
size ; because size gives it political weight, and consequently, a 
voice in its own government. Where even the appointment of a 
colonial officer is left solely to the king, the minister may often 
be* obliged, in making it, to consult the wishes of the colonists. 
In some instances, however, a colony has had the sole power of 
chusing even its own governor ; as, for example, Connecticut 
and Rhode-Island, before the disruption of America. It is obvi- 
ous, that this can never be the case with the inhabitants, white 
and black, of our East-Indian possessions, while they continue, 
as now, without a recognized constitutional existence. Were 
India to become a colony, the crown might be mote safely trusted 
with what patronage the colonists would quietly suffer it to re- 
tain ; but it is to be recollected, that if the Company were abo- 
lished, a long interval must elapse before India could be com* 
pletely colonized, allowing that it would ever be colonized at all $ 
and that, during this interval, the tide of ministerial influence 
imght : be so swelled by the patronage of that country, as very se^ " 
riously to ‘menace our liberties. In the hands of the Company, 
all this pqwer may reside, at least with safety to the balance ox 
the constitution. 

The author answers this argument by saying, that to talk, thus*' 
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is to traduce the English constitution, which sufficiently provided 
checks against mal-admimstration, without the necessity of resort- 
ing to ah anomalous, monstrous, and dangerous authority, which 
it neither knows nor sanctions. But this reply, to treat it favour- 
ably, seems extremely vague. To say, that we ought not to an- 
nex, in jjcrpdutwiy to the office of cabinet-minister, one or two 
hundred more of close boroughs, or, which is equipollent, a com- 
mand of as many dead votes, appears to be no libel on the con- 
stitution* but rather the reverse. If the constitution knows 
nothing of the India Company, it knows as little of India and its 
patronage, and its peculiar relation to this country. The case is 
» new one. But if we are, in a sort of Talmudistic spirit, to 
make an amulet of the Utter of the constitution, why do we net 
act fully up to our own principle ? Why do we not extend all 
the forms of our own system to our fellow-subjects in the East ? 
Why do we not issue writs for darkening the House of Commons 
with representatives of the black population of India ? Why do 
we not increase our peerage by a body of delegates from the 
Hindoo or Mussulman aristocracies ; not forgetting to variegate 
the bench of bishops, by interspersing it with fifty expounders of 
the Koran, and one hundred and fifty Pundits learned in the 
Vedas ? 

The spirit of the constitution suTely forbids any great increase 
of ministerial patronage, or at least, without the institution of 
additional checks somewhere. The misfortune, however, of 
committing all this patronage to the ministry, and then institut- 
ing checks, is, that the patronage will only enable them to buy 
off the checks. The plunder will defend itself. It is somewhat 
whimsical in this writer to contend, that the controul of Parlia- 
ment wiU prevent the evil, ‘when the very objection to the evil 
is, that it weakens that controul. This is, as if the crew of a 
vessel driven by a current, should attempt to stop her course by 
^11 hands pulling the ropes. It seems, therefore, a question at 
least, whether we ought not to vest the influence alluded to, in 
some other independent quarter ; no matter whether it be the 
India Company or not. 

There is, however, this argument for chusing the Company as 
the deposite of Indian patronage, in preference to any new body, 
that it is already established •, and however we may modify it, or 
whatever is to be done with its commercial privileges, the known 
principles of legislation enjoin us, rather to avail ourselves of 
forms already in use, than to be eager for the credit of inventing 
Others. Some share in the management of Indian affairs, must, 
of course, go along with this patronage, wherever it is lodged 5 
because it is preposterous to pay men, and give them no work for 
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their pay. Neither let us be too much alarmed by the mere 
* whistling 9 of such * names, * as complexity , anarchical govern 
went, and so forth ; or of such cant ambidexter phrases as ijnpe? 
ritm in imperio s all which may be used against the worst system 
and against the best. The charge of confusion , as we have already 
observed, may easily, so long as men deal in generals, be urged 
against every one of those organized combinations of obedience 
and resistance, which we call governments ; along the whole inr 
terval between the dreadful unity of despotism, and the uniform 
multiplicity of anarchy *, between the point where all is obe- 
dience without resistance, and the point where all is resistance 
without obedience. 

The author informs us, however, that the Directors are already 
•a dangerous instrument of influence in the hands of ministers, 
'and that, if they were not so, they would be too powerful, and 
amazingly apt to rebel. Whatever be the fact, we see no reason 
why they should necessarily be cither the one or the other. If 
the balance be not exact, make it so. But, in saying that the 
Company is now ( a slave 9 to the cabinet, the author, we think, 
hardly does them justice, and too much forgets recent events. 
We do not mean, however, to praise the present constitution, or 
'the late acts of the Company, or to blame them. All we say is, 
that this constitution may be made a good one, if it is at present 
otherwise. 

With respect to the government of the Company in India, if 
Indeed we can call them governors, it was formerly oppressive 
enough \ but we are much afraid, that this would have been the 
case under any system. The Africar shave trade continued long 
after the African Company became bankrupt. Our colonies in 
America did not tieat the Indians of the West much hotter than 
*he early adventurers from this country treated their namesakes in 
the East. There is, in effect, no instance, or hardly one, in his- 
tory, of a stronger nation having come into close contact with one 
decidedly weaker, it being supposed that the weaker lias no chance 
of a powerful ally, but the strong became oppressors. We aT- 
dently hope, that we are now repairing, in a measure, these 
wrongs. Of the late wars, indeed, in India, the Directors thqm- 
selves profess to disapprove. This is a good symptom *, and it 
(as is said) they act, in this instance, not from a sense of justice, 
but of interest, we rejoice that they have discovered the neces- 
sary coincidence of their interests and their duties. It was for 
not seeing this, that they have been all along censured. But they 
must yet do much, before they think of resting on their cars, or 
Jiving on their fame. 

We h^ye now afforded the best sketch in our power, of the 
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present form of Indian administration, taking it, however, be it 
always remembered, at its best possible. To examine particular 
regulations on the subject, is beyond our knowledge and our abi- 
lity. It is now incumbent on us, shortly to consider, what, if 
the Company should be abolished, is the most probable alterna- 
tive ? 

There seem to us to be four answers to this question, and 
these four, we suspect, conveniently include all the rational an- 
swers that can be made. In the event supposed— 

First, The trade may be laid open, and the system of govern- 
ment transferred to the King and Parliament ; while yet the en- 
trance of settlers into British India continues to be greatly clog- 
ged, add all political existence to be denied them. 

Secondly, The trade may be laid open, the entrance of settlers 
freely permitted, the Company altogether abolished, and the pa- 
tronage transferred to the Crown. 

Thirdly, The same as the first ; only, that the political power 
and the patronage of the directors remain with them. 

Fourthly , The trade and country may be both entirely laid o- 
pen, while the Directors retain their patronage, and generally the 
degree of political power which they now possess. 

With respect to the first plan, we shall make three remarks. 
In the first place, this plan leaves, in unabated force, all the ob- 
jections so strongly urged by Dr Smith, and so eloquently by 
Burke, against the mischiefs resulting to the East Indies from 
their being necessarily made the prey of temporary residents. 
What force there is in those objections, we cannot stop to in- 
quire $ and shall only hint, that, though the system of tempo- 
rary residence may have its faults, yet those faults are capable of 
much ejection by law, and, in fact have, in the present in- 
stance, received such correction ; and further, that the opinion, 
that the hope of in future providing for their children by procuring 
them employments in the 9ame line, and other conspiring causes, 
may greatly tend to inspire the Anglo-Indian residents with some- 
thing of a patriotic feeling towards the country where they pass 
the best years of their lives. 

In the next place, this plan would lay very serious restraints 
on that freedom of trade, which is the main object of its esta- 
blishment. It would in fact make the commerce of India, if we 
may affix to it such a title, a sort of regulated royal monopoly. 
It would raise a hope of freedom that must be disappointed ; and 
probably, any frequent exercise, by a royal government, of a 
power of excluding residents, would be still more odious than 
the preventive monopoly of the Company, which saves men the 
trouble of being senthome, by hindering them from being sent out. 

1 % 
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In the last place, the objection of the probable abuse of patron- 
age, when lodged in Ministerial hands, not only remains, but 
applies with augmented force. If the ports of India be made all 
free, while yet a good deal of jealousy is to be exercised in 
watching the movements of those who arrive in them from a- 
broad, it must be most evident that the charges of inspection will 
be prodigious, and of course a door is opened to the creation of 
new offices. 

Nothing more, we conceive, need be said of a plan, which 
seems to unite in itself the evils of almost all the systems that 
can be adopted. It would, indeed, prevent the possibility of co- 
lonization, but perhaps at a greater expense than the advantage 
is worth. 

The second of the plans which we mentioned, is that perhaps 
which will most conciliate popularity. Before, however, any 
thing can be said upon it, a previous question ought to be agitat- 
ed ; Would a complete liberty of commerce in the East Indies, 
and an unqualified permission of ingress to European settlers, 
tend to colonization ? The Directors seem to believe, that In- 
dia would, by these regulations, be converted into a prodigious 
colony in the course of half a century. To this sentiment we 
cannot entirely accede. Our view of the subject amounts to this,— 
that it, in some measure, depends on accident, whether or not, 
under the supposed circumstances, India would become a colony ; 
but that the affirmative opinion is the most probable. Our zeal- 
ous author, however, can never even enter the same room with 
the Company $ he, therefore, flies off at all points, and declares 
the apprehension of colonization to be i wholly chimerical . 9 
Hardly a single Englishman, he contends, will ever think of set- 
tling in the East Indies \ an opinion hardly quite consistent with 
his ideas ot the immense opportunities afforded by the East for 
the extension of commerce, and ol the probability that the eman- 
cipation of the Indian trade would occasion a considerable influx 
of British capital into that quarter of the world. He cannot but 
know, that men love to follow their capitals into distant lands, 
and that, wherever we find foreign capital fairly domiciliated in 
a country, we may surejy reckon upon our not having long to 
look for the capitalist. 

The great argument which he uses on this point, is founded 
on a comparison between America and Hindustan \ a comparison 
'which we do not think decisive. America was indeed a new 
•country, and afforded an infinitely greater scope for the elasticity 
of population to operate, than can be expected in a country that 
has been settled for centuries. But the author seems to forget, 
that no old country is fully peopled 5 and if we may say mat 
A a 3 population 
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population is universally Recked by what he csdls * the' nature 
tyf things,? yet it is rathe? by the artificial nature of things 
4 that this Happens. England is not peopled nearly tp its level. 
.Now, th$ primary causes of this circumstance seem to be, the na- 
tural reluctance of the middling classes to descend into a lower 
stage of life by burdening themselves with numerous families, 
the unequal division of property, and the impediments to the cul- 
tivation of new land. It is therefore opinion, principally at least, 
that keeps down population. It is the reverence of men for an- 
cient institutions ; it is the omnipotence of custom ; it is resigna 
tion ; it is indolence. * Supposing, however, an order of men, 
much superior to ourselves, were vSuddenly introduced into this 
country ; an order greatly more athletic in limb, infinitely more 
enterprising, — in understanding incomparably more masculine, — 

* looking 9 farther f before and after, ’—despising our superstitions 
ofopmiou, — keenly ambitious, — and determined to support them- 
selves ou the produce of the country ; — conceive them, indeed, 
to enter on a solemn promise to respect * the ancient landmarks 
which our fathers have set , 9 and perhaps with an intention of 
being just and merciful ; — with all this, allow them to be but 
men : and we firmly believe that every one of them would, by 
some means or other, find here that subsistence which he want- 
ed ; and that, by obvious consequence, this race of heroes would 
multiply, while our pigmy-generation would gradually dwindle 
away. - But we have here put the case weakly. If, in 'the si- 
tuation just feigned, we suppose this country to be previously 
peopled lo the very powers of its last waste acre, the very same 
*?vent would undoubtedly occur. We do not say that it would 
be a set of wolves carving oat breathing-room for themselves in a 
fold crowded with sheep ; but it would certainly be men making 
way among children. 

We need not apply this imagined event; the parallel is obvi- 
ous. Our author, when denying the possibility of the introduc- 
tion of an European population into Hindustan, overlooks the su- 
perior energy of the European character, and that surest magic, 

* the ascendancy of strong minds over weak ones. ’ We may 
almost quote on this subject, without any gross misapplication 
of its meaning, the noble exclamation of the poet; 

i Mind, mind alone, bear witness, earth and heaven ! 

The living fountains in itself contains. 9 

The great obstacle, certainly, to the event supposed, would be, 
a strict and impartial discharge of justice in cur courts in the 
Eist. This would certainly prevent any violent and grievous op- 
( jptession of the natives by the European adventurers ; but there 
Hre a:thousand ways in which we might gradually press upon 

: them ; 
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them, without a direct violation of law. We are to observe fuiv 
ther, that one third of the lands of India is waste, and that the 
rest, productive as it is, is very meanly cultivated. The first 
sound of a free Indian trade would attract a hundred different 
vessels from our coasts. Speculation would be prodigal and im* 
provident; for, after all, even commerce can be romantic. All 
this would lead in many ways to a settlement ; but this at least 
flows inevitably from the preceding remarks, that supposing, by 
some accident, (against which, who shall ensure us ?) an Euro- 
pean plantation once to begin in our Indian provinces, it r,n tst 
proceed. The weak must gradually yield to the strong ; i; e lazy 
to the laborious ; the timorous to the daring. The European po- 
pulation would, indeed, gradually degenerate ; and there would 
be a pretty numerous mixed race ; but the genuine natives mustj 
after all, decline. 

The probability of these events forms a very formidable objec- 
tion to those measures from which they must originate. We 
will not consider, how much or how little of danger, might ac- 
crue to this country, from the colonization of British India. 
Wc are quite content with the evils which, if we have rightly 
conceived what would be its process, it must necessarily inflict 
on the native population of Hindustan. How the American In- 
dians, a far hardier race of men, have been perpetually compel- 
led to recede before the destroying march of European coloniza- 
tion, it is unnecessary for us to mention ; or to deduce from this, 
and many other similar facts, inferences and illustrations of the 
subject that has just been considered. 

Thus much may certainly be objected to the second of our 
plans ; to say nothing of tlu? observation we have repeatedly 
made, that in its first effect it would probably tend to increase, 
in an exorbitant degree, the incliicct power of the Crown. 

But if we suppose either of these plans to be modified, by 
placing the government of India in some corporate body similar 
to that in which it now resides, the objections to both plans 
would in part be weakened. We have not, however, room par- 
ticularly to trace the effects of either of these arrangements ; 
neither is it necessary ; as, if the reader thinks the task wortli 
performing, nothing can be easier than, with due qualifications, 
to apply to them the remarks which we have already taken the 
liberty of hazarding. In effect, without violating our promise of 
withholding a determinate opinion on the matters agitated in this 
article, we may venture to say, that it is our inclination to pre- 
fer the third plan to the first, and the fourth to t lie second. 
But the reader, we doubt not, will not much trouble himself 
' , ‘ A *1 '1* about 
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about our conclusions on the subject, and will be better pleased 
if he shall have toiled through the prolix article with which we 
have presented him, to be left to the undisturbed exercise of his 
own judgment. 


Art. VIII. Jugement snr Buonaparte , address e par le General 
Dumourier a la nation Frangaise y et a l* Europe. 

Analysis of the Character and Conduct of Bonaparte , addressed to 
the French Soldiery , and the People of Europe , by General Du * 
ntourier. Transtat^d from the French by Mr Elder ; to which 
is subjoined the original text. 8vo. pp. 122, London, Hat* 
chard. 1807. 

M r Elder states in the dedication of his translation, that he re- 
quested a friend, who lives in habits of intimacy with Ge- 
neral Dumourier, to inquire whether or not lie was the real au- 
thor of this piece. The General answered that he was, an* l that 
he gave full liberty to publish his declaration to this purpose ; 
adding, at the same time, a good deal of invective, in thp styh* of 
the pamphlet itself. Satisfied with this evidence, Mr Elder was 
anxious to make the work known in our language, conceiving 
that it is calculated to produce an excellent effect in the present 
crisis, by giving ‘ a most intelligent and faithful exposition of 
the conduct and character of a usurper, whose flagitious darings 
have spread ruin and desolation throughout a great portion of 
the European world, and even menaced Great Britain with inva- 
sion 9 — and by proving most satisfactorily, that c notwithstandi- 
ng his successes have been unusually rapid, he is not entitled to 
the character of a general on whose judgment an army can safe* 
ly rely in any pressing emergency. * Such are Mr Elder's viewi 
of his subject; and as for his author, he is c universally consi- 
dered the most skilful, experienced and gal hi t officer pf the 
present age, and hath likewise been distinguished in France, and 
on the Continent, as the most profound statesman that has ever a- 
dorned the annals of his country . 9 Bonaparte and Dumourier be r 
ing thus satisfactorily disposed of, w<' may just mention, hefore 
proceeding to the original work, that Mr Elder's proper task of 
translation, is very ill executed, fie nowhere does justice to,the 
spirit of his author, — frequently mistakes his meaning,— and ill 
almost every paragraph, takes liberties with the composition, 
which are as much beyond bis province, as to pass judgments 
on the military character of these two <;el$brated men. 
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The € Jugement sur Buonaparte , * is distinguished by most <rf 
the qualities which may be remarked in the former productions 
of General Dumourier, — great fluency of argument— such inge- 
nuity as always convinces the reader that he could have said an 
fcqual number of equally plausible things on the opposite side of 
every question which he discusses— considerable rashness in stat- 
ing decided opinions upon very difficult subjects — and, on all 
occasions, an exclusive attention to his own side of the argu- 
ment — a certain facility in bringing together various details, 
which is apt sometimes to pass for the talent of forming large 
and comprehensive views, when in reality it may only be an 
enumeration of particulars seen partially through the medium of 
some theory — a style, frequently declamatory, but always lively* 
Those who chuse to peruse tnis tract in the original, will at 
least be entertained by it ; and it would be in no small degree 
interesting, could we believe that it contained the sober and ma- 
tured Opinion of one distinguished commander upon the genius 
of another, and that no considerations of interest, with reference 
to the people of this country, whose prejudices it flatters — and 
no feelings of personal irritation towards the government of 
France had entered into the author’s mind, while preparing to 
pronounce sentence upon the professional merits of his great 
contemporary. At any rate, the subject is extremely important. 
The fortunes of the world hang, at this moment, in a far greater de- 
gree than at any former period of its history, upon the will, and 
the destiny of a single individual; and, unhappily, there is no point 
of material consequence in the situation of any European country, 
which may not be discussed, without a digression, under the ti- 
tle of General Dumourier’s work. We shall, therefore, lay be- 
fore our readers the opinions of this clever speculatist, and shall 
suggest the remarks to which they lead, both respecting the in- 
dividual who is the more immediate subject of the treatise, and 
the present state of Europe in general. 

Our author sets out with some remarks upon the unfairness 
and the folly of judging by the event. He inveighs,^ the com- 
mon way, against tne though: lessness of mankind, vroo estimate 
merit only by the standard of success, and give those honours to 
fortune which should be reserved for talents and virtues. The 
uniform god! luck which has attended Bonaparte, has, it seems, 
dazzled the world, and prevented them from perceiving that he 
is merely a fortunate adventurer ; one who owes to pure accident, 
Whatever he has not gained from the weakness of his adversaries* 
He does nothing according to principle or system ; his rashness 
pould only be kept working ins inilant ddtru&ion, by the in- 
fatuation 
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fat nation of his enemies. His whole career has been a Tories of 
defperate blunders, the leaft of which, in any other period of the 
world, mud have proved fatal. His crimes are ftill more aftonilh- 
ing than his temerity ; and as his fortune cannot hold out much 
longer in fpite of the latter, fo his punifhment is furely preparing 
by means of the former. In government, violence and caprice 
in policy, falfehood and precipitancy in military affairs, want of 
fcience, of circumfpcction, of felf-comm,ind,-^fupplied by no- 
thing but a blind and headlong reliance on his own fortune. 
Such are the boafted talents which have made Buonaparte 
illuftrious, becaufe men have been dazzled by the mere acci- 
dent of his fuccefe, and never inquired how little he de*« 
ferved it. 

It is Angular enough, that our author, after thefe fatisfactnry ob- 
fervatiens, immediately falls into the very train of reafonmg which he 
had been condemning fo fharply. The term of Buonaparte’s unac- 
countable fuccefs, he fays, is at laft arrived ; Providence has referved 
for the Emperor of Ruflia to (lay this fcourge of nations ; he is ftopt 
in his career, and about to receive his punifliment. And now, he 
adds, when the falfe glare of good fortune is for the firit time re- 
moved, we are enabled to form a jult eftimate of his pretenfions 
to the chara&er of greatnefs. In fhort, this tradf was written im- 
mediately after the news arrived of the battle of Eylau, General Du- 
mourier then concluded, that every thing was going wrong tor the 
French caufe. He faw the tide of fortune turned, and he immedi- 
ately formed, or at leaft pronounced, his judgment upon Buona- 
parte, entering, as was then fuppofed, on a long courfe of dif.ifters. 
So that this extraordinary man, while covered with unparalleled 
triumphs for ten years of almoft conftant vidtory, is only to be 
marvelled at, becaufe he fucceeds without deferving it*, and as 
foon as he receives fomething like a check, it is no longer fortune, 
but defert. Let him fucceed a hundred times ; it is all good luck. 
If he fail but once, it is his own fault; and this Angle failure is 
made the rule for judging of all his former fuccefies. It may, 
however, £ once expofe the futility of our author’s reafoning, if 
we mention the following topic, to which indeed, in common with 
other dechimers on this fubjedt, he frequently recurs. After af- * 
ferting, that he owes every thing to good fortune, and to the 
weaknefs of his enemies, that c all the powers of the Continent 
have fupplied the ftones of which the pedcftul of this coloffus is 
built,’ and that 4 his career has been brilliant but eafy ; ’ our au- 
thor adds, * if indeed he could have itopt after the peace of 
Amiens, — if he had not feized the iron crown, —if he had nat 
affaffinated the Duke d’Enghien,— if he „had pardoned Fichegru 
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and Georges,— if be had preferred, by cultivating the arts of 
peace, the belt fruits of his victories, and had reftored the law- 
ful princes to the throne of France— 1 alors BuorwpartS etu he le 
plus gtand homme que I’ hi/hire pafite> prefente et future, eut prefenic 
a l 9 admiration des ftecles . ’ This at once deftroys his whole doc- 
trine of Buonaparte having only an ordinary genius \ for furely, 
the addition of extraordinary moderation and virtue, to common- 
rate talents, cannot conftitute 1 fuch greatneis as the w orld nevcfr 
faw . 9 And if our author means to tell us, that true greatnefs of 
chara£fer depends as much upon worth as genius, he is only re- 
peating a verbal criticifm, as tiite as it is trivial *, which, if admit- 
ted to its utmoft extent, merely proves, that a character may be 
very great, without attaining the utmoft conceivable pitch of 
greatnefs. 

General Dumourier proposes to justify his disbelief of Buona- 
parte’s military talents, by a particular analysis of his conduct 
and that of his enemies, during the three last campaigns $ — the 
war with Austria in 1805 \ with Prussia in 1S06; and the pre- 
sent war with Russia, down to the battle of Eylau. It is unne- 
cessary, and might perhaps appear presumptuous, to follow this 
analysis minutely. Certain general considerations, which occur 
to persons not conversant with military affairs, are sufficient an- 
swers to the author’s inferences, even were we to admit the 
whole of his details, through respect for so great an authority. 
But there aie also defects in Iris reasoning, on points of military 
science, too obvious to have escaped him, had ho not been warped 
by his theory, and set out predetermined to find every thing 
wrong which both Buonaparte and the allies have done, and 
every thing quite practicable which either party has omitted. 

The campaign of 1805, according to our author, was a contest 
which party should commit most mistakes. England having done 
nothing tp create alarm on the North coast of France, and Prus- 
sia shewing no symptoms of hostility, but, on the contrary, re- 
maining firm in her neutrality, as Buonaparte well knew, from 
the venality of the cabinet of Berlin*, — he was enabled to rein- 
force Massena, and to march with all his troops into Suabia. 
The blunders of Austria at the outset were obvious ; they havtf 
never been denied. But the hostile seizure of the Elector of Ba- 
varia’s person, and the forcible incorporation of hi s army with the 
Emperor’s, are surely not the omissions which we have most rea- 
son to regret. General Dumouiier forgets, that the Elector ac- 
cused the Emperor of having suddenly demanded the dismission 
and incorporation of his army *, and of having, on a v’tusal, seiz- 
ed upon the electorate. Ti e Empcrcr too admitted, that, what- 
ever 
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ever were his demands, he had ordered his army to fttarch, whe- 
ther they should be complied with or not. * Here, then, was just 
as much violence as heart could wish ; but the execution was not 
so prompt as such violent policy requires ; and Austria had the 
full credit, without reaping the benefit, of those reprehensible 
councils. We take the liberty of suggesting, that the grand 
error, in so far as regarded Bavaria, was the omitting to ascer- 
tain, beforehand, whether the influence acquired by France over 
the court of Munich, from the affair of the indemnities, had been 
extinguished,— or, indeed, expecting that it should be extinguish- 
ed,— or ever imagining that the Elector could hesitate which of 
the two dangers he should chiefly shun, a rupture with France, 
or a breach with Austria. Then, if the war could not safely be 
commenced without Bavaria, it should have been delayed ; or, if it 
must be commenced, and in spite of Bavaria, it should only have 
been begun, when Austria was able, at one and the same time, to 
give France the alarm, and to march through that electorate. Such 
movements, indeed, require a certain time ; and Buonaparte must 
necessarily have learnt that they were in preparation. Then, he 
could hurry his army through Flanders and cross the Rhine, as 
soon as he was assured of the dispositions of Austria. But in 
what does superiority of policy, aye, amt of military address, con- 
sist ? Is there no skill in moving exactly at the right time, — and 
to the proper place, — and with the requisite degree of celerity ? 
The plain truth is, that Austria went to war too soon; — and, 
having resolved on war, she delayed her operations too long. 
France committed no such mistakes ; and beat her accordingly. 

But, though the campaign in Suabia occasioned the loss of 
Vienna and the retreat from Italy, our author says, that, until the 
battle of Austerlitz, the affairs oi the allies m.ght easily have 
been retrieved. Buonapatte had advanced to a vast distance from 
home, — both armies were in want of provisions,— a general en- 
gagement alone could have saved the f rench. The allies, there- 
fore, should have left a garrison in Olmutz, and an army of ob- 
servation in Teschen ; — they should have rapidly marched oft to- 
wards the Upper Palatinate, by Prague and Egra. In that coun- 
try they would have found abundant supply, and might have 
fallen upon the camp at Schellenberg on the Danube without de- 
lay 5 thus forcing the enemy to retreat, in order to avoid being 
cut off from his communication with the Rhine. This retreat, 
our author conceives, would have proved fatal to him, pursued 

as 
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as hfc must be by the Archduke and the Hungarian insurrection * 
—and so there would have been an end of Buonaparte, and the 
French revolution. 

We fear, however, that our author is here taking it all hia 
own way, and fighting both for the allies and their enemies* 
He cannot surely think, that Buonaparte would have been idle 
while this grand march was going on. If it was so greatly for 
his advantage to accept the battle which they gave at Austerlitz* 
he would have moved off to intercept them as soon as they point- 
ed towards Prague, and would have brought them to an engage- 
ment, or stopped their manoeuvre. The distance between Olmptz 
and Prague is nearlv 150 English miles. Was Buonaparte to re- 
main in his camp at Bruun, and starving too, while the allies were 
moving over this space, at the rate of ten miles a day ? Or, if 
the execution of the movement depended on its celerity, are we 
to believe that the Russians and Austrians were certain of march- 
ing with greater expedition than the French i Our author ad- 
mits, that both armies were in want of provisions ; — they could 
not therefore remain stationary ; — and from every thing which 
has appeared in the different campaigns between the French and 
their enemies, we are entitled to conclude, that, if the chance of 
defeating them in a pitched battle was small, the chance of 
beating tl|pm by manoeuvres, and particularly by rapid marches, 
was infinitely smaller. What reason have we, from any of the 
late campaigns, to imagine that the Austrians and Russians could 
have marched away, and fought or not as they chose, during their 
whole movement ? Is it not much more likely, that Buonaparte, 
seeing part of the army quietly in garrison at Olmutz, and part 
observing him in Teschen, (which was a diminution by no means 
inconsiderable, of the chief force), would have allowed the rest to 
advance until he could just get between them and their own 
country, and would then, by a rapid movement, have overtaken and 
brought them to a battle with his whole forces after his usual man- 
ner, leaving the forces in Olmutz to garrison that town, and the 
army in Teschen to observe him, until he had time to pick them 
up after destroying the main body ? Fatal as the battle of Ans- 
terlitz was, such a catastrophe would have been much more so. 
It would indeed have laid open to him the whole frontier of Rus- 
sia. The idea of his having been in such danger at Austerlitz, 
is, however, infinitely less chimerical, than the notion so fondly 
cherished by some persons in this country, that his chief danger 
was after the battle, and that the allies might have destroyed him 
without difficulty, if they had only delayed the negotiations a few 
weeks longer. The indecency, indeed, with which we upbraid 
tjhose monarchs whom our councils have brought to the verge of 



ruin j because they refuse to plunge deeper and lose adl, is one of 
the most disgusting circumstances attendant upon die late conti- 
nental policy of England. General Dumourier talkrof, what he 
is pleased to term the * pacific^mania ^ * upon several /occasions ; 
but he is much too sensible a man to blame Austria for the peace 
by which she preserved her existence. 

The particulars of the campaign against Prussia, have not un- 
dergone so much discussion, and are less fully known, than those 
of the war in Suabia or Moravia. The mistakes which our au- 
thor imputes to the cabinet of Berlin, and its generals, are nu- 
merous, and cannot be vindicated. They gave the enemy time to 
assemble his army by marching separate and inconsiderable divi- 
sions from the south of Germany upon the Mayne, instead of 
advancing into Franconia as soon as war had been resolved on, 
and thus carrying it on, as Frederic the Great had done, at the 
expence of a foreign and hostile territory. In the whole detail of 
the plan which they did adopt, the greatest want of generalship 
is observable ; and the quick surrender of the strong places, one 
after another, can only be ascribed, our author thinks, to the 
cowardice or disaffection of their commanders. He also blames 
the King of Prussia, and with perfect justice no doubt, for taking 
possession of Hanover, and thus offending the best and most at- 
tached of his natural allies. He avoids saying one ^ftgfrd, how- 
ever, upon the policy of this country, in being offended at such 
conduct, in the peculiar circumstances of the Continent ; nor does 
he blame the King of Prussia for the most fatal of all his errors, 
the rupture with France, ft is scarcely possible that so acute a 
person as General Dumourier should have passed over those 
points ; we must rather impute, his silence on them to his dread 
of the * pacifico-mam a , 1 above hinted at. Like Mr Gentz, and a 
large body of reasoners (shall we call them ?) in this country, our 
autnOr seems afraid of reprobating, under any circumstances, any 
thing that has the semblance of hostility, lest neutrality should 
gain ground j or of admitting that peace is ever politic, lest the 
doctrine should make its way, that warmust never be resorted to. 
They all along forget, that they have not to argue with quak$r 
statesmen, but with men who deprecate premature resistance to 
France, only because it is sure of being ineffectual ; — who, far 
from wishing to see the Continent sunk in a state of apathy to 
French aggressions, only deplore partial and unavailing struggles, 
because these must indeed produce, from entire prostration of 
strength* the lethargy so much and so justly to be feared. • 

Having, in our author’s view of the , suoject* by his rashness 
ted audacity, destroyed the Prussian army, contrary to all the 
rules of military science, Buonaparte might have completed the 

conquest 
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conquest of Europe, had he possessed the great qualities which 
enable a man of genius to profit by his successes. The winter 
was already set in ; he had only to occupy that season in consoli- 
dating and arranging the dominions which he filled with his 
troops ; in improving the pacific dispositions of Austria ; in ten 
cruiting his army and clothing it at the expense of the conquered 
countries ; in raising a subsidiary German force ; in availing 
himself of intrigue to separate his adversaries — and the business 
was finished. ‘ Si sa tete fougueuse cut pu sc plior a une pareillc 
eonduite, e’en ctait fait de la liberte du monde. * Instead of 
this, however, he pushed on his exhausted army, and rashly djs* 
closed his whole projects. The extent and boldness of these ter- 
rified all Europe, but united none of the sovereigns more firmly 
against him. Indeed, so infatuated or intimidated were they, 
that not even his unparalleled folly, in betraying his own secret, 
would have worked his ruin, had he not happily been at length 
defeated by the Russians, — compelled to retreat after some vain 
boasting and parade, reduced to act upon the defensive, and to 
aw fit what every man of sense now foresees must be his doom: 

The project which Buonaparte so heedlessly disclosed, was, it 
seems, of this nature. He was to restore the Polish monarchy un- 
der one of his generals, obtaining the consent of Austria, in re- 
turn for Silesia, and drawing from the new kingdom a numerous 
addition to his army. He was to procure two diversions, by 
making the Turks attack Russia in the Ukraine, and the Persians 
threaten her in Asia. I Ic was to gain over the King of Sweden 
by giving him the Prussian part of Pomerania, and the Russian pro* 
vinces on the Gulf of Finland, which would have reduced Russia 
to nearly the same situation from which Peter the Great raised her. 
Finally, but which might as well have been placed first, as it is 
the foundation of the scheme, he was to have overthrown the 
allies in a decisive battle, which would enable him to give the 
law at St Petcrsburgh. 

The different branches of this vast plan General Dumourier 
examines separately. There was no chance, he contends, of 
Austria agreeing to the reestablishment of Poland, unless Buo- 
naparte could suddenly threiton her with his whole army and 
that of his allies on the Rhine, having previously completed 
the conquest of Silesia to tempt her withal, and delaying the 
prosecution of the war beyond the Vistula until he obtained 
her acquiescence. The Poles themselves were not disposed 
to make any exertions. This part of the argument is, in 
our apprehension, perfectly just. Our author, however, reasons 
from the event, respecting the disposition of the country : and 
states merely as a fact, what might easily have been gathered 

from 
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from the well Jcnown state of the nobles and their peasantry. 
The Turkish government was too feeble, he thinks, to make, any 
diversion ; sum he exults not a little in the march of the Russians, 
into Moldavia and Wallachia, as if this very movement were* not 
a most important diversion in favour of the French. The Per* 
sians, he argues, were too much divided among themselves, and 
haul too narrow a front for offensive operations, to give Russia 
any trouble worth guarding against by detaching troops. This 
part of, the plan, indeed, seems exceedingly doubtful ; and we see 
no reason to believe that the French intrigues in Persia had any 
reference to the immediate operations of the war. To the 
scheme of seducing Sweden, our author can only object, by boast- 
ing of the great spirit which the young monarch has displayed ; 
and demanding, in a way rather declamatory than convincing, 
whether such a prince could be gained over by Buonaparte ? He 
seems altogether to have forgotten, that, not many years ago, thi 9 
same prince was as keen an enemy of England as he now is of 
France ; happily, indeed, with just as little effect, but with equal 
demonstrations of hostility and i spirit. * Perhaps he was pushed 
on by Paul ; but the present speculation supposes that France 
shall have become more formidable than Paul : and who shall 
answer for any monarch’s conduct, when such an enemy offers 
him the choice — of destruction by continuing a contest without an 
object, ~or aggrandisement by becoming his ally ? 

Because the King of Sweden dislikes France, has he lost his /ear 
of Russia ? Do his personal feelings sway his court and his people? 
Is not a French alliance an hereditary favourite in that country \ and 
the hatred, founded on the just dread of Russia, a feeling still 
more deeply rooted? What could be more tempting to the nation, 
what more likely to tempt the King, even if intimidation were 
out of the question, than an arrangement which should restore 
the ancient independence of that country, substituting, for the 
influence of its powerful neighbour, the old alliance with a more 
distant state ? Nor need we go further than this part of the 
project (which is in the highes degree likely to have been in the 
contemplation of France) to refute the view’s of Buonaparte’s 
character which our author exhibits. Let us be just to an ene- 
my, and ask ourselves, if he can really be a slave to caprice and 
irritation, — hurried away by every gust of passion, — a being of 
mere rashness and audacity, — actuated by no principles of sound 
policy, *^who, at the moment of greatest personal animpsity to- 
wards the Swedish monarch, formed the scheme now imputed to 
him, of restoring Sweden to her ancient rank, and trusting (as 
safely he might trust) to her hands, thus strengthened by himself, 
the maintenance of his cause in the north of Europe i 

l Qur 
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Our author toncludes with a great deal of invective against the 
folly of attempting a march into Russia during the winter. In this 
mad project, he says, Buonaparte has at last been defeated $ and 
driven, as he must speedily be, out of Poland, he will find alt the 
restof Europe in rebellion against him ; — the German states, aided by * 
Sweden, —Austria, — Spain, — Portugal j— the Neapolitans, assist- 
ed by the English from Sicily, — the Swiss, — theDutch, — the Flem- 
ings. But it is to the French themselves that our author looks most 
willingly for the usurper's final destruction ; and, taking for grant- 
ed that the other nations of Europe are striving, as the fugitive con- ' 
queror passes them, who shall give the blow, he closes his tract 
with an eloquent exhortation to the French people, to rise in the 
mean time as one man \ — to rescue the flower of the army from 
the hands of its present chiefs, and free it from the corrupt mass of 
foreigners which has been mixed with it ; — to restore thes Bour- 
bons, and follow the paths of wisdom and virtue, which alone 
had to happiness. Of all this agreeable dream, little indeed now 
remains. Were there not so much of melancholy in the sub- 
ject, there would be something very ludicrous in following aur 
author's fine fancies, after the fatal reverse of fortune, as he will 
probably call it, which confounded them the very moment they * 
had been promulgated. Of the fragments of his castle which lie 
scattered before us, we shall select one as a specimen of his w..y 
of building. We wish the love of this art were confined to him- 
self, or that the overthrow of one more structure could cure the 
passion for such employment, which is almost epidemical in the 
present day. He has just been vanquishing Buonaparte, almost 
to the last man, in several engagements \ and he thus proceeds to 
reap the fruits of his victories. 

‘ Laiflons courir ce fou ii fu perte, les Ruffes feuls font fuffifantg pour 
en purger la terre. Plaignons leg braves foldats, deveuus, la plupart 
malgre eux, les fatellites dc ce tyran du monde. Toumons nos regard* 
derriere lui. Tous fes moyens de grande defenfivc arranges, il reftera 
encore affez de troupes a TEmpereur Alexandre pour detacher par la 
Baltique dans fa Scberevjlote vingt millc hommes, qui peuvent joindre de* 
le printemps le Roi de Suede dans i'iflp de Rugen. 

* Ce jeune Monarque, a Pexemple du Grand Guftave Adolphe, deve- 
lopera en Pomeratiie avec le fecours Ruffe ct le fubfide Anglais une armee 
de cinqtiante mille hommes, et s’etendant dans la Bafle Saxe depuis 
Dantzick et Colberg jufqu’a Hambourg, doublera cette armee avec 
les mfiirgfcrrts de la Prufle, de la Heffe, pafTera l'Eibe, delivrera la 
Pruffe et la Saxe, et etablira une grande guerre au centre de l'Alle- 
msfgne, a laquelle fe joindra neceffairement 1 ' Autricbe. Qui s'oppofera 
a ces deux grands orages, s’etendant du Danube a la Mer Baltiqjue ? 
La faible Ligue du Rhin ? Non, elle fc diflbudrn, et chacun de fe» 
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rnembrea expiera fa faiblefle, en joignant Guftave et PBmpereur d*Au- 
tricbe pour d&ivrer P Allemagne, 

* Le fenfible, le philantrope Buonaparte, cet 6tre bienfaifant qui ne re* 
fpire que pour le bonheur du monde, qui offre la paix a tout moment;, qui 
ne repand le fang, ne pille les proprietes, n’opprime et n'avilit les peuples 

S pit par Pimpulfion d'une delicate firaternite, rentrera en Allemagne Ip 
er et la fiamme a la main, jettera les hauts cris fur la perfidie d’upe 
nation egar6e qui fe refufe a la felicite dont il la comble, attribuera 
cette erreur criminelle au machiavelifme et a Por de PAjigleterre, et 
cherchera a effe&uer une retraite difficile au travers de ces peuples 
ingrats, et de rentrer en France ou il rencontrera la mdme ingratitude. 

4 Regardons encore plus loin. La nation Portugaife qu'il a tant 
preffuree et avilie, qu'il fait menacer depuis plufieurs ann&s d'etre effac^e 
de la iifte dcs nations pour devenir une province de PEfpagne, profitera 
IVfoignemdnt du Conquer ant du Nord qui eft a huit cent lieues, trainant 
a fa foite toute la force militaire de France et d’ltalie, pour reprendwe 
fon ancienne energie, r£couvrer fa liberte et fon honneur, fe d£livrer des 
tribute arbitrages dont elle eft accablee, et aider la nation Efpagnole a en 
faire autant. Ce feront encore deux peuples aveugles et ingrats qui 
{dbapperont a la bienveillance de V Augujle moderne. 

4 Peut-6tre m&me encourages par Pimpunite, puifque vu fon eloigne- 
inent il ne pourra lea atteindre, pousseront-ils, pour afiurer leur liberte, 
leur audace criminelle jufqu’a couronner les Pyrenees, et jetter des efca- 
w dre8 et des troupes fur les c6t^j <$u Midi et de POueft de la France pour 
prot^ger les infurrections des provinces, qui trouvent mauvais qu’on ar- 
,rache la fleur de leur jeunesse de fes foyers pour aller affeoir une famille 
fivanturiere fur tous les tr6nes de P Europe, et qui ne voyent la fin de ces 
jmerres ruineufes et d^vorantes, la ceffation du gouvernement militaire et 
cefpotique, et le retouf de la furete des propri&es, des lois, de la morale, 
du commerce, des manufadtures, de la vraie liberte, du bonheur de la 
France, et de la paix univerfelle de l’Europe, que dans fe rdtabliffement 
des Bourbons fur un tr6ne qui leur eft bien du en expiation du martyre 
idu vertueux Louis XVI. et de leurs longues fouffrances. * 

We have stated upon a former occasion, and long before the 
f erent, our reasons for never indulging in such hopes as these. 
But, at any rate, they are now mere dreams of a night that is 
passed away. Let us, instead of disputing what would have fol- 
lowed from events always highly improbable, consider the situa- 
tion in which they have actually been placed, and the prospect 
which is spread before us. Such a speculation is more than 
merely gratifying our curiosity. If attended with some risk, 
from the rapid progress which affairs are making at the moment 
of discussion j it is likely, on the other hand, to teach us some 
lessons which may the more speedily prove serviceable* 

Hie fatal impolicy which produced the coalition of J8Q5? Is 
unquestionably the cause of the disasters now so generally da» 
piored. Satisfied with having a just cause of war, Russia and 
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Austria ftever inquired whether they had a safe opportunity ; or 
rather, England, resolved at all hazards, and without delay*' to 
turn out the Continent against France, never considered that a 
pretext for going to war was quite unnecessary, — that the mere 
relative strength of France would, according to ancient rules, 
furnish sufficient ground for attacking her, — but that it also ten- 
dered the attempt ruinous if it failed, and prescribed such a de- 
gree of caution in making it, as should give a fair chance of ac- 
cess. The event is but too well known. Austria, unable^ to 
withstand the first shock of the war, or to keep her ground uq$l 
Russia came to her assistance, was in a few weeks so reduced, 
that she owed her existence to a peace which left her quite in- 
capable of moving again, whatever might happen to make n^w 
exertions desirable. Had the strength which was wasted in I805 
been reserved for the next year, and joined to the united efforts 
of Russia and Prussia, we do not say that the Duke of Bruns- 
wick would have marched to Pans, but such a front would have 
been opposed to France, as must have rendered it highly dangerous 
for her ruler, either to continue his aggressions in Germany, or to 
attempt the invasion of this country. With the countries beyond 
the Alps and the Pyrenees in a state of equal discontent, his 
own people heartily sick of the war, his conquered provinces 
still more anxious for peace, he would probably have thought in 
good earnest of ( ships, colonies, and commerce,* and would 
have deferred to a better oeason his projects both of continental 
and maritime aggrandizemeht. A peace might have been obtain- 
ed, such as his neighbours could safely trust; or, if he dep#- 
mined to try another campaign, the resistance which, he has in 
point of fact lately experienced, entitles us to conclude, that, un- 
availing as it has now proved, if augmented by the exertions <of 
Austria, it would have induced him to pause, ev-V- before any 
efforts were ffiide against him in the south. 

But we areTollowing the example of General Dumourier, and 
only indulging a pleasing fiction, which makes the reality more into- 
lerable. After the ruin of Austria, and the advanced positions which 
the enemy immediately occupied, no rational statesman could enteft* 
tain hopes of the remaining part of Europe opposing an effectual 
resistance to him. To avoid an open rupture, was the only policy 
which remained. Russia had still some name left. Her unwieldi- 
ness, and the weakness of Prussia, were as yet unknown. Rather 
than discover those secrets by experiment, it is probable that France 
would have remained satisfied with some petty encroachments,— 
quite sufficient, no doubt, to justify war, and in happier times, 
to prescribe it ; but much rather to be connived at than resented 
after the fate of Austria, — which Prussia had done nothing, and 
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Ruseia scarcely ,aity thing to stay. The conduct of the Court of 
Rerlift was indeed such as to merit even more abuse than has 
been lavished upon it, if the awful punishment had not since 
followed* Unfortunately England had, at that moment, do voice, 
in its councils, having, from views, e^cuseable perhaps, but not 
the Jess to be deplored, gone to war \yith Prussia, because a just ' 
cause of hostility was afforded* and lost sight for a while of the 
lU&tim, that whatever is not French should be treated as Eng- 
lish*^ If experience could teach nations, as it is said to do the 
most indocile of individuals, we might now expect one truth to 
he : received as the dear-bought fruits of the last ten years, that no 
measures against France have any chance of success, in which 
Austria is not the chief actor, and that, for this purpose, she 
must be also the prime mover of those schemes. We must wait 
her time, — we must accommodate ourselves to her situation, — 
we must nurse her resources, and adapt our conduct to her views* 
Upon her we can always rely, with the confidence which strong 
mutual interest alone can give. — When her time comes, and a 
sufficient number of the other nations have an interest in joining 
the league, — when cabinet and people feel alike disposed to fight, 
— then the aggressions of France may be considered as about to 
check themselves, and it will be safe for England to assist a con- 
tinental war. In the present state of Europe, and for a long time 
to the best service she can render her allies, is to exert 

heyself actively in preventing them from seeking new wars with 
an enemy whom they cannot face 5 and it is her own interest to 
view as her allies, at least to this effect, all nations which are 
either unsubdued, or forcibly retained in friendship with France. 

The restoration of peace on the Continent, is, therefore, in our 
vlew of the subject, a very fortunate event: Russia atid Austria, 
if: they are altogether unable to make head against France at pre- 
sent, retain, nevertheless, resources which prudent, management 

may 

f This queftion of the rupture with Pruffia on account of Hanover, 
was, never difeuffed 5 becaufe, if the late Miniitry, probably from ex- 
pectations qf peace, were inclined to refent the conduct of Pruffia, their 
aqy^rfaries were too happy to get a new war at any price, arid more 
elmidaQy a war for Hanover. It is painful to reflect, that this was one . 
of the teoft popular a&8 of the late adminift ration. The country cared, 
indced^ Verjr little about Hanover ; but the charm of finding fome more 
erierifie8, arid that, too, at a time when there was feme fear of a peaten, 
With ^France* Was not to be refilled. It is perhaps not too much to 
firm, that Han over became a fort of favourite with the people, becaufo 
it ftamfhed the ground of a fpirited quanvl 5 although, in fonder , timer, * 
a Continental war ufed to be the object of averfiou, if it had any rehu 
tkmtP the King’s German dominions. 
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may once more render formidable. The bravery of the RussiaA 
troops, and the severe battles which it has cost to beat them, 
must certainly contribute to render peace still mote popular tea 
country subject to an unsparing military ebnscripttom Happily , 
too, Austria made no effort, and therefore was not defeated* 
Some kind of doubt, consequently, remains with the French/ 
whether they could have triumphed over the whole force of the 
Continent ; and they can have no doubt, that such a victory wottld 
have cost them much dearer. The neutrality of Austria, then, 
and the good conduct of the Russians, will probably render it 
more convenient for Buonaparte to give such terms at present, 
as could scarcely again have been expected, unless, in the most 
unlikely of [all events, his complete discomfiture. Had Austria 
given him cause of alarni, he certainly would have turned short 
about upon her, and with the assistance pf his different auxili- 
aries on the West and South, acting under some of his thousand 
finished' commanders, would have speedily prevented any further 
movement from that quarter. Had Russia then persisted in the 
contest, he Would have followed up his victories, cost what they 
might, until be reached the fertile provinces which lead to St 
Petersburg!}. But this would have been his last war with Russia. 
The peace which sooner or later must have come, would, in that 
case, have left to some dependent state the task of checking so 
troublesome and doubtful an enemy. Sweden, if any such ques- 
tion can admit of certainty, would surely have been reared up ta 
fill this office ; and instead of Russia being left 'entire to assist 
Austria at some future period, she would probably have been erw 
eluded from all share in the politics of Europe, by the restoration 
of a power too feeble ever to Cope with -France, and^only strong 
enough to aid her. 

Happily this change, which, together with the establishment 
of their power in Poland, has been a favourite plan of the 
French Statesmen since the reign of Lewis XV., is not likely 
at present to take place. France will, in all likelihood, be satis- 
fied with, the reduction of the King of Prussia to a state of de- 
pendence, and the erection of some part of his dominions into 
a separate and French principality ; thus gaining a new depot 
for intrigue, and an advanced post for French troops to the east 
of the German powers, and in the neighbourhood of Russia. 
The consequences of such an arrangement, while Buonap9gt$'$ 
influence in France, and the military character of his people i$jb* 
tinues, need scarcely be pointed out. It renders aU hopeofr^ 
effectual resistance, by the joint operation of Russia, and Austria, 
nearly chimerical. The utmost that can be said for it is^thafctho 
complete success* of the plan, the restoration of Poiand and 
Sweden, would have bean much worse. 
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Thus* then, the Continental powers will find, it necessary to 
remain under the influence of France, and, tired of hostility 
which has only reduced them lower each time, they will bethink 
themselves of conciliating her friendship or forbearance* The 
adoption of some measures unfavourable to England,, will pro* 
babty form part of the price for which this is granted * and the 
interruption of cnir commercial intercourse with the north of Eu- 
rope, is likely to be one of the first fruits of the new order of 
things* If a similar prohibition be extended to Portugal, our 
whole direct intercourse with Europe will be confined to the 
trade of Sicily* Even this we shall only retain, while France 
thinks it better to confine our forces in that island $ and we shall 
then owe to that f war in disguise , 9 which has been painted as the 
enemy’s only means of annoying us, the power of selling a single 
baht of goods to any of our European customers. Under such 
circumstances, we certainly cannot expect to dictate terms to our 
only remaining customers the Americans. But this will be the 
smallest part of the evil. A rigorous enforcement of the prohi- 
bition against our goods may be apprehended in most of the 
places subject to our enemy’s influence ; and though it is true 
that no such exclusion can be completely effected, it is equally 
certain that the conversion of the greatest part of our regular 
trade into contraband, will exceedingly diminish the amount of 
Our commercial dealings, and narrow, in the most alarming de- 
*gree, those resources by which a war of rapidly increasing ex- 
pense must be carried on. By such means, even if all direct 
hostility against us were ou' of the question, it is probable that 
the enemy expects to diminish, not certainly our hatred of him, 
but our horror at peace. A great numbei of failures in the mer- 
cantile world — the ruin of many colonial proprietors — the general 
increase of price in all imported articles — not to mention the re- 
tirn ofviiumbers of our ruined countrymen from their residences 
abroad—' would no doubt spread a degree of consternation through- 
out this island, not the less violent because it succeeded to a few 
years of /exiting conudc nee in our immutable prosperity. While 
the income of the people suffered, the demands far the public 
sfemce would necessarily increase * and the weight of new taxes 
would become almost too heavy even for those who have talked 
efs ete&erfuUy giving up half their property to save the rest. 

jfot it is probable that, though the alarm and real vexation 
<Whi^h then be diffused, must induce the people to wish 
(orjpfpvfa they would find that they had waited too loqg, and 
.lost the opportunity* For, in what situation will our enemy 
$tand with* respect to invasion ? He may try it when 4*® 
chooses, and has nothing to fear if he fails, 'there is no longer 
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the' most remote chance of a diversion in our favour; and if ; we 
destroy his Whole invading squadron, or annihilate his army after 
it lands, We have only obtained security until he shall make a Se* 
cond attempt. Formerly there were many serious obstacles to 
the project being tried ; — -for, if he engaged in it, he had to appte- 
hend that the powers of the Continent would sense the opportuni- 
ty of attacking him \ and he could not doubt that they would fall 
upon him, if he was repulsed,— while the people of France were 
likely to be disheartened, perhaps discontented by the failure. 
Now that the Continent is subdued, and left without the possibi- 
lity of resisting for years to come, he has none of these dangers 
to think of our utmost efforts must end in barely defending 
ourselves. That the invasion will be attempted, too, with mearts 
which never before were at his disposal, cannot admit Of a doubt. 
If he sets about it in good earnest— that is to say, if we make a 
grand exertion of this sort absolutely necessary, by refusing to 
treat — he has not only an abundance of soldiery quite unexampled 
in any country, but the power of obtaining ships and seamen both 
in the north and south of Europe. His points of attack are no 
longer confined to Brest, Boulogne, and the Texel. The north 
of Germany, the Danish dominions, and the Tagus, will in all hu- 
man probability be added to his sea coast, or so far subjected tb his 
influence, that he may use their harbours as his own. Whether 
the British navy can be suddenly augmented, so as to blockade 
every armament which he may fit out over this vast extent* t>f 
CoUSt, — and whether, if we had as many fleets as we now have 
ships, all the harbours capable of containing an armament ate 
likewise capable of being blockaded, are questidns that ne*ed 
•nly be stated to be answered. * 

If then we must at length, and indeed, expect to fight the 
tattle on our own shores, it may be prudent to consider hbw 
dreadful the consequences would prove, even, of the most un- 
successful war which France could carry on in this cornmef- 
rial territory. That it could not be a very short struggle* or 
indeed a contest perfectly free from the greatest of possible 
dangers, must appear evident to every one who reflects on 
the Superior skill of the enemy’s officeT9, the%xperiettce of his 
whole army, and the present state of Ireland; When the cer- 
tain injury is so great— when there is a possibility at lea$f of a 
still greater calamity— and when the utmost We can gain by* such 
losses aM risks is merely the repulse of the invader* leaving^Mm 
- nearly dti the same situation as before, and ourSelves much weak- 
rer ; it becomes us to consider whether it would not bejust as 
wise td’tehntnate the war at present, if an honourable peace can 
be procured. We cannot possibly gain by continuing this con- 
test* On the contrary, such of our allies a? remain steady to us 
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will b'e ruined 3 and the resoursss of those whoeither dispo^- 
ed or compelled to leave us, will be turned against EEhe :eue- 
-my is, in all probability, willing to treat oqee more— »he thinks fie 
shall gain by a peace the only thing whbrh.war cannot giye him* 
colonies and trade; — and, satisfied witheubduingthe -Continent, 
he may be inclined to forego the charted of conquering us. If 
he really has no 6uch views, and wilhofily^make peace upon extra- 
vagant terms, we must, of course, resolve to -fight the battle out, 
and epdeavour to forget by whom c^ur safety has been endanger- 
ed.’ But, in the .present state of * the Continent, if a peace can, 
upon tolerably good terms, be procured, it ycilL surely be the 
height of folly to throw away the Just .chance , of .bringing baok 
prance to the pursuits of civil .life, and* rendering :her a.safe and 
quiet neighbour. . 

It is an exceedingly prevalent notion in this country, that the 
enemy is worse off than he affects to be, because he offers mode- 
rate terms to those powers whom he pretends to have conquered. 
He overruns Austria ; and when he comes to talk of peace, he 
takes but a trifling part of her dominions, leaving her still a great 
nation. * Is it possible ’ say the reasoners to whom we are allud- 
ing ‘ that he can really have gained such victories ? No ; he must 
feel- that he can do no better;— he is afraid — he has. gqt into some 
scrape — there is something rotten at home^qr he knows that he 
, shall be defeated if the war lasts. 9 Such have been the infer- 
ences from the enemy’s moderation in former treaties ; and, no 
doubt* the peace which he is about to make with our allies, will 
be liable, to the fame -remarks* Nothing, however, can be worse 
founded than, opinions of this sort; and nothing can ; he more fa- 
tal, than the delusions to which they give rise. The enemy-knaws 
, very well, that by taking something at .present, he may get more 
hereafter ; and lie is aware that he can only continue master of 
the question of v peace and wav, with a neighbour whom, he bs3 
defeated, by giving, in the first instance, moderate terms* If he 
4id otherwise, the treaty might be broken at a moment which did 
not suit him. To encroach gradually after the war has ended, 
is a part , of the same policy which tgacheshim to, rapidly 
, while it continues. We must lay our account, then* ;*ykh his not 
remaining quiet now, any more t^an he did after the ; treaty iOf 
^Presburg* -But to delude ourselves with the hope, that because 
,he is moderate in his terms, Compared with the sucqesseswhiish 
be claims, therefore his pretensions - arp false ; and tqderive from 
them another inference that by keeping alive some war op the 
, (Continent, or at least continuing at war ojuraelves, as. a rallymg* 
point to the allies, we shall, in the end, beat him, — is a species^f 
folly which w ould be ridiculous,. were it confined to a few, and 
.productive of less melancholy effects. 
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It is common with the same class of politicians,^ receive* as 
something akin to disaffection, every gloomy description of our 
own prospects, or those of our allies. When such a representa- 
tion is made, they do not inquire whether it be true or false*, al- 
though that is the only question $ but they say, it tends to Jrfo- 
mote despondency. Those who fairly and honestly state the case 
as it is* are called prophets of evil, and preachers of despair— are 
plainly accused of wishing to see their own predictions realized-^- 
and more than suspected of assisting in their fulfilment. To all 
such thoughtless or designing persons, * one answer rimy be suffi- 
cient. The evil foretold is a misery which must directly affect 
every human being in the country— it is an ‘invasion of a large 
French army, either successful, or with difficulty repelled. This 
is a prospect which no rational creature can take <any r pleasure #1 
contemplating. c Then do not speak of it, * say theVjulerS, 

dispirits the people. ’ Not so— A nation , 1 whom the timely view 
of their real fituation can difpirir, will affuredly never face the 
danger when it comes near. But it is very poffible ,to ,enfurt 
a panic, with all its fatal confequences, among the brayeft people, 
by feeding them with falfe hopes, ttimulatiog their natural (pints 
by artificial means, and blindfolding them till the moment when 
the immediate approach of the danger requires them to a£t- A- 
bove all, a ftrong and general popular feeling againft ; peace is to 
be dreaded by every wife flatesman, if it be the remit of fuch 
delufions ; for, .when the crifis is at hand, and the truth is known, 
a ftill ftrongcr averfion to the war' is likely to fejze the multitude, 
arid all fpirit-fiirring topics will furely fail. The mifchiefs of fucji 
popular infatuation were felt, but in a very fubordinate d^grCe, 
during the Grand Alliance war ; when the general avetfion to .a 
treaty upon moderate terms broke off the negbtiatipns \ apd, being 
followed by ah equally violent Clamour for peace, brought about 
the mbft inadequate bargain that two nations ever pxade. 

The wifer f cduduft is to look our function in the. while 
there is yet time to better it. We have conftanttyr and $pyiouf- 
ly vanquilhed all our enemies at fea; — we, have gained the moft 
honourable vi&otfes over fuperior forces by land m r — wohaye buffer- 
ed not a fingle reverfe which can (tain our reputation. But pur 
allies have been deftroyed, rather than conquered,— the world has 
need of repofe, — and the war can no longer benefit any one except 
our enemy. This is our fituation. We can lofe no honour by 
fairly agreeing to treat ; —by yielding fomethipg to the misfortune^, 
not of ourfielves, but our friends— and by endeavouring to be rt$Uy 
at, peace, as foon as we have put an end to the war. 

,Aa;r,. 
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T*tE arc induced to take fome notice of this Journal, becaufe 
” we are perfuaded that it has more influence with that mod 
important and mod independent clafs of fociety, which (lands juft 
above the lowed, than was ever pofleffed before by any (imilar pub* 
licatidn. Its circulation and its popularity are, we think, upon 
the whole, very creditable to the country. It is written with 
.great freedom, and often with great force of argument. It flat- 
ters few national prejudices — except our love of detra&ion and 
abufe ; and has often had the merit of maintaining bold truths, 
both agajpfl the party in power, and the prevailing fentiments of 
the Ration. It confifts, in gcntral, of folid argument and copious 
detail $ with little relief of general declamation, and no attrition 
of playfuinefs* It is a good fign of a people, we think, when a 
work of this defeription is generally read and ftudied among them* 
It can only be acceptable to men of fome vigour of intellect, and 
fome independence of principle 5 and it was, upon the whple, 
with feelings of pride and fatisfa&ion, that we learned the extent 
pf its circulation among the middling clafles of the community, 
and the great fuperiority of its influence over that of the timid 
and venal prints, which fubfid by flattering the prejudices of a 
party, or 01 the nation at large. ' jr 

Tne author's original anti-Jacobinifm was, like all other* anti- 
Jacobinifm after 1 800, extravagant, fcurrilous, and revolting. But 
this died away ; and, for the three cr four lad years, till very 
lately, his influence, we believe, has been rather falutary, and 
we naye been well pleafed that fuch a journal (houjd be in exig- 
ence. 15 ifgufted as we have pften been with his arrogance j irri- 
tated by his coarfe am} clamorous alfiife ; and wearied with the 
needlefs vehemence and difproportioned fury /with which he. fre- 
quently defcanted on trifles, we could dill admire his intrepidity, 
and refpe& his force of underdanding •, and were glad to have a 
journal in which falutary truths could be ftrongly fpoken, and 
which might ferve as a vehicle for independent fentiments, and a 
retord of neceflary, but unpopular accuf^tjons. With this ge- 
neral I impreffion, we could" eauly mak? ailpwance for thp eweffes 
into which the author was habitually betrayed, either by th^df- 
feflts of his education, or by his known political partialities y and af- 
ter fetting^afide his raving about the funds and the corqinitte^at 
Idoyd’s-^his tralh about the learned languages-r^nd his ignorant 
fcurrility about Mr Malthus — we had dill fome toleration ul itore 
for his zeal for the Bourbons, his horror at revolutions* and Jus 
jealoufy of the df mocratical part of our conditution. 

Within 
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Within the laft fix months, however, he has undergone a moft 
extraordinary and portentous transformation. Inftcad of the 
champion of eftablifhment, of loyalty, and eternal war with all re- 
volutionary agency, he has become the .patron of reform and, re* 
formers \ talks hopefully of revolutions ; fcoflingly of Parliament ; 
and cavalierly of the Sovereign ; and declaims upon the ftate c£ 
the reprefentation, and on the iniquities of placemen and penfion- 
ers, in the very phrafes which have been for fome time laid afide by 
thofe whom he ufed to call levellers and Jacobins. 

The inconfiftencies and apoftafies of a common journalift, cer- 
tainly are neither fo rare nor of fuch importance as to deferve any 
notice from us. But Mr Cobbett is not quite a # common journalift; 
and his cafe is fomewhat peculiar. He has more influence, we 
believe,' than all the other journalifts put together ; and that in- 
fluence is ftill maintained, in a good degree, by the force of his 
perfonal chara&er. He holds a high tone of patriotifm and inde- 
pendence ; he puts his name to all nis publications ; and manfully 
invites all who diffent from his opinions, to meet him in the fair 
field of public deputation. Another peculiarity in Mr Cobbett*s 
cafe is, that he ftill ftoutly aflerts his confiftency ; and main- 
tains, that with a very moderate allowance for the exaggera- 
tions of a difputant, and for aftual changes in the pofition 
of our affairs, the dc&rines which he now promulgates are 
the fame which he has held and expreffed from the beginning. 
He has neither professed to be converted like Mr Redhead Yorke, 
nor attempted to sneak silently to the other side like the herd of 
venal pamphleteers. Though our quarrel with him, therefore, 
be entirely on the score of the tendency of his later productions, 
the question of their consistency or inconsistency with his former 
professions is by no means indifferent to the issue. TheTe are 
many who believe in him, partly at least, on account of the 
sturdy honesty to which he lays claim, and the tone of confidence 
with which he predicts what is to come, and pretends to have 
predicted whatever has actually occurred; and there are few, 
perhaps, of those who have received any impression from his 
writings, whose faith in his reasonings would not be diminished 
by a conviction of the inconsistency or versatility of his successive 
opinions, or a suspicion of the share that passion or party may have 
had in their formation. It is not, therefore, from any paltry or 
vindictive motive, but for the purpose of reducing his authority 
to its 1 ' just standard, that we think it necessary,, before entering 
upon the examination of his late doctrines, to make a few re- 
marks on his title to the praise of consistency, and to exhibit 
some instances of what has certainly appeared to us as the most 
glaring and outrageous contradiction. 
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The first thing that would strike any one who had only knOwn 
Mr Cobbett as the author of the Porcupine, and the easier vo- 
lumes of the Political Register, on looking into any of hi$ later 
numbers, would be the terms of high and « unmeasured praise 
with which he speaks of the political principles and proceedings 
of Sir Francis Burdett. We were perfectly certain, that these 
same principles had formerly been the object of his- most furious 
•reprobation, and had an obscure recollection that the worthy 
Baronet himself had occasionally been subjected to the discipline 
of lws pen. In looking back to the Register for tire year 1802, 
we were surprised, however, to find the excess and scurrility of 

* the abuse which was then poured out on the present idol of the 
author. Some of the following passages form so extraordinary 
a contrast with those which Mr Cobhett’s readers have lately been 
in the habit of perusing, that we cannot resist the temptation of 
transcribing them. 

In the Register for July 1802, (vol. II. p. 51.), this loyal 
politician observes, ‘ To read the bills and advertisements 
which have been published in the county of Middlesex, one 
would believe that the contest was not between two gentlemen, 
but between the magistrates and the thieves ; and that the great 
body of those who have espoused the cause of^Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, have done so with a hope, that, if he were Successful , there 
•would' be an end to all legal punishment \ and that crimes of every 
sort might be committed in perfect security. 9 The same observation 
is repeated at p. 90. of the same volume, where it is facetious- 
ly observed, that 4 the road to Brentford is lined with ragged 
wretches from St Giles's, bawling out. Sir Francis Burdett, and 
no Bastile ; and, at the Hustings,, there arc daily sOme half dozen 
convicts, who have sewed out their time in the hoijsc of correc- 
tion, amusing the rabble with execrations on the head of Mr Main- 
waring, * &c. In the same spirit, the worthy Baton et is repeat- 
edly branded, as the friend of the convicted traitor O'Connor,* and 

* the* acquitted traitor Horne Tpokc, and held up to detestation as 
u *the demagogue with his crew,’ or * his gallows-hating citizens.' 
Tt would be endless to quote the passages in wjfiich this tertiperls 
indicated. The following may serve as a pretty fair specimen of 
the tone in which they are composed. * To reason with' such % 
*fnan * (as Sir Francis Burdett) * would be absurd. He mujt be 
treated with silent contempt , or be* combated with weapons very* dif- 
ferent from a pen. While, however, we declare oht abhorrence of 
the principles and conduet of the. man who, in alluding to* tKe 
British government, speaks of “ hired Magistrates, Rawiartiieffts 
and Kings ; v — while we detest and loathe Sir Francis Burdett ■— 
wlpte we could trample upon him for the faUL> base and ifisbicit 

insinuations 
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insinuaiionsS respecting our and his Sovereign, * See. &c. Pol. 
Reg. vot. 'II. p. 151. 

Those who are in the habit of reading the Political Register, 
may find an amusing contrast to these effusions in almost any of 
the numbers which have been published for the last six months. 
For the benefit of those who do not see that Journal, we shall 
extract a few passages. It is needless to quote any thing which 
lie says in his laboured and pertinacious defence of the patriotic 
Baronet on occasion of his rupture with Mr Whitebread j in the 
course of which, he complains bitterly of his old favourite John 
Bowles, for having used * the most false and scurrilous expressions 
relative to Sir Francis . 9 In vol. XI. p. 453, he is represented as 
having been uniformly hated by every party which had existed 
in his time, because they were all bent upon fattening on the 
public money, and knew that Ke would oppose them. In 
p. 871. of the same volume, he says to the electors of West- 
minster, i If you succeed in causing Sir Francis Burdett to be 
returned to Parliament, you will have done more for the country 
in fourteen days, than has been done for it during the last hundred 
years. 9 At p. 990, there is this unequivocal confession of faith, 
* We, the people of England, feel that Sir Francis Burdett is 
our best friend ; — we participate in his priticiples ; — we rely on his 
talents and integrity — we approve of his declarations ; — we despise 
the circulators of the a-hundred-times refuted calumnies against 
him, and look forward, with confidence, to the day when those 
calumnies will be drowned in the unanimous applause of a no 
longer besotted people. 9 After this, it cannot surprise its to find 
our exulting author Congratulating the country upon his being 
able to open a new volume with an account of ( the chairing of 
Sir Francis Burdett , 9 which he is pleased to consider as the me- 
morable sign of an XT 2 t in politics ■, and afterwards stating, that 
1 when the worthy Baronet’s head became visible above the crowd, 
the air rang with a shout, in which, had the King been in town, 
he would have heard the voice of his people — the sound of that 
voice which he will, ere long, hear from all his subjects, the 
voice of love and admiration of those who are the real friends of 
the country, and of indignation at those who are its real ene- 
mies, 9 &c. This, we believe, is enough for our purpose j 
though it would be hard to withhold from our readers that spirit- 
ed arid liberal paragraph, in which Mr Cobbett, in expressing 
his indignation at the idea that the name of the ignoble Lord 
Howifck should ever be connected with that of his darling patriot, 
i$ pleased to say, that if any man had told him that such a 
connexion, had been hinted at, c lie would almost have been 
itpirnptbd to spit in his face ! r 

Now, 
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Now, we should like to know in what way Mr Cobbett, or Mr 
Cobbett's admirers, can reconcile these passages. They will scarce* 
Jy venture to say, that Sir Francis Burdett has abandoned the prin- 
ciples which he held in 1802. Whatever may be his errors or his 
demerits, the worthy Baronet is entitled, at least, to the praise of 
consistency ; and his late political addresses are at least as ob- 
noxious to zealous loyalists and antijacobins, as those which ex- 
cited Mr Cobbett's indignation at the first of those periods* But 
the times) it will be said, have changed *, — they have come round 
to Sir Francis, and have carried Mr Cobbett along with them ! — 
This will not do ; there is no man in his senses who will say, 
that in 1 802 there was more to be apprehended from Jacobinism 
than in 1807, or that there was less need to clamour for a reform 
in parliament, and a check t© corruption, at the former than at 
the latter period. It remains, then, that Mr Cobbett himself has 
changed. — We cannot help it ; nor do we think there is any great 
harm in it : the change is perhaps for the better : for though we 
can by no means go along with the rapturous encomiums which 
he now bestows on the object of his former detestation, we really 
felt quite as much disgusted with the abuse which he then poured 
upon him. We never thought that the constitution was in any 
great danger from the worthy Baronet's plan of universal suffrage, 
and annual parliaments ; and certainly are not of opinion, that his 
return to parliament is the most propitious and important event 
which has happened in England for the last hundred years. 
Both opinions appear to us to be somewhat absurd and irrational ; 
but we cannot help thinking it a little extraordinary, that they 
should both have been zealously maintained by one and die same 
individual, and that this individual should take it into his head to 
value himself upon his political consistency. The merits of Mr 
Cobbett's new creed, we shall take occasion to appreciate by and 
by : we think it already pretty apparent, that it bears no great 
resemblance to his old one j and may perhaps be permitted to hint 
to his admirers, that it might be as well, if one whose faith is so 
liable to be unsettled, did not persecute with such intolerance all 
who ventured to oppose it. 

But his conduct to Sir Francis Burdett, perhaps is influenced 
by some private attachment, and his judgment ©f other public 
men is more temperate and consistent. We can see no proofs of 
this j — all are treated in the same way,— praised extravagantly to- 
,day,— abused outrageously to-morrow. We do not recollect any 
one (except perhaps Mr Windham) of his original favourites, upon 
whom he has not heaped the ordure of his ignoble abuse \ and 
scarcely one whom he reprobated at the beginning, who has not 
been compensated at last by the most preposterous encomiums* 
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Mr Pitt r at the beginning of his career, was the greatest of the great,* 
the saviour of Europe, the most magnanimous of statesmen; lately, 
his readers have only heard of him under the appellation of 4 that 
shallow-brained boaster, ’ — that patron of peculation, — that poor, 
hollow, bombastic declaimer, See. Of Mr Fox, he said in 1802, 
that he never thought him a person of any political importance, or 
one who could ever have any ^ight in the councils of the nation, 
(vol. ii. p. 338) ; he is even guilty of the atrocious absurdity of a- 
verring, with all the seriousness and animosity which he can mus- 
ter for the occasion, that he believes the only object of that illus- 
trious person’s journey to Paris, in 18Q1, was to make himself mini- 
ster of tins country by the help of Bonaparte, (p. 343.) He thanks 
heaven, that of all his manifold sins, that of ever having, either in 
thought, word or deed, been an adherent of Charles Fox, is not 
among the number ; and that he only breaks through the silence of 
disdain , on account of the consequence which he derives from the 
friendship of the First Consul, (p. 714.) He more than insinuates 
his affection for rebels, regicides, and traitors ; resents his 4 loath- 
some calumnies ’ on the House of Stuart, and his 4 miserable at- 
tempts to defend the characters of Russel and Sydney ; ’ and con- 
cludes with asking, 4 Where, Sir, shall I find, in all the cumbrous 
volumes of harangues which you have uttered during the last ten 
years of treasons and conspiracies against the throne and the life 
of your Sovereign, one single sentence or phrase expressive 
of your abhorrence of those diabolical machinations?’ (p. 719.) 
To this despicable, disloyal, detestable statesman, Mr Cob- 
bett has himself stated (vol. vi. p. 515.) that he afterwards 
•went over ; he calls him repeatedly, 1 public-spirited and mag- 
nanimous, ’ and declares, that, out of the five great questions to 
which his life had been devoted, there never had been but one 
on which they disagreed In a Number published since his death, 
he speaks of the departed statesman in the following terms. 4 He 
who was in his nature kind and indulgent to a fault ; who was 
wonderfully gifted in the faculty of perceiving and of judging; 
whose heart and mind r were always disposed to the right side ; and 
who only wanted, as Major Cartwright observes, the resolution 
to say nay to bad men. ’ (vol. xi. p. 593.) The truth of this cha- 
racter might atone for much hastiness or error ; but nothing can 
expiate the base scurrility with which it stands contrasted ; nor was 
it fit that an encomium on Mr Fox should be pronounced by lips 
polluted with libels which only atoned for their malignity by their 
grass and contemptible absurdity. 

T^ minor characters are treated in the same manner. Mr 
Sheridan is, a very eloquent and patriotic person, while he is op- 
posed/ to Mr Addington *, .when he stands against Sir Francis 

Burdett, 
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Burdett, he is a peculator,— a player, — and a tool of corruption. 
Horne Tooke is branded through many volumes, as a republican. 
Jacobin, and demagogue. He is e # ven accused pretty distinctly of 
having been guilty of high treason ; and yet we find* in a late 
Number* (vol. xi. p. 872.), a most gracious and polite invitation 
t cl him to come forward for the public service ; i nor do I believe 9 
says Mr Cobbett * that if the gei*|lcman who is represented as 
having such absolute power over Sir Francis Burdett were once 
more to stand forward in public life, he could in a short time 
hence meeft with* any of the prejudices which have heretofore 
existed against him . 9 Even Mr Bowles, who is now the constant 
object of Mr Cobbet^s scorn and derision, was once considered 
by him in the light of a respectable coadjutor. In the second 
volume we hear of his valuable pamphlets, and of Mr Gobbett’s 
entire acquiescence in the sentiments they contain. The senti- 
ments of Mr Bowles, for which we certainly entertain no great 
respect, were always, we believe, the same which he now pro* 
fesees. 

Now, what is it that we infer from this strange alternation of 

E raise and blame hi the pages of Mr Cobbett ? Why, that no- 
ody should care much for either ; that they are bestowed from 
passion or party prejudice, and not from any sound principles of 
judgment ; and that it must be the most foolish of all tilings, to 
take our impressions of the merit of any individual, from a man 
whose own opinions have not only varied, but been absolutely re- 
versed, within these four years. The consideration of this versa- 
tility in Mr Cobbett’s likings and dislikings, has, we will confess, 
been a considerable encouragement to us in the task of reviewing 
hie lucubrations. When we first felt it to be our duty to point 
out the pernicious parts of his tenets, we were a little appalled 
by die pTospect of the weekly abuse with which we lay our ac- 
count with being rewarded j but when we discovered, in the 
course of our reading, how kindly he repays the victims of hi 6 oc- 
casional reprobation, we grew quite easy upon that subject j — sa- 
tisfied that* if he should abuse us for a month or two to come, he 
will make us ample amends in the long-run, and end by being the 
most devoted of our admirers. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of Mr Cobbett’s opinions of 
men* 5 and though they are opinions of public men, and delivered 
off public principles, we are willing to admit the plea, that they 
may have been influenced by the caprices of personal affection, 
and that the charge of inconsistency is not completely made out, 
unless itcan be shown that f his opinions have undergone as* great a 
change with regard' to the substantial measures of policy which 
he has always been occupied in discussing, as with regard to* the 
- merits 
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merits of the Individuals by whom they have been proposed; 
And here it may be proper to remark, that it is no test of con- 
sistency at all, for a writer to be able to say, I have always 
been an enemy to peculation ; or, I have uniformly been a friend 
to the constitution. No man in this country ever pretended to 
defend peculation, or to impugn the constitution in direct terms ; 
nor have any parties ever been arrayed against each other, who 
were not perfectly agreed as to these and other general proposi-# 
tions. It is not then in his uniform professions of attachment 
to the constitution, or of hostility to those who endanger it, that 
we are to look for the evidence of Mr Cobbett’s political con- 
sistency. Jt is in the specific measures which he has successively 
held out as necessary for its defence, and the views and argu- 
ments by which he has at different times affected to support it: 

After having been himself, for ten years, by far the loudest and 
most violent of those who endeavoured to terrify us with the 
dangers of Jacobinism, and the example of the French revolu-* 
tion, Mr Cobbett could sit down coolly, on the 1 ithr of July 
* 1807 , and write these words. * For the last fourteen years^ 
4 alarms referring to the French revolution, have from time to time 
4 been played off upon this nation, and that too with woeful and 
4 disgraceful success. To these alarms, artfully excited and kept 
* up, the country owes almost the whole of her present dilficul- 
4 ties ; for, had it not been for the fear men entertaint d of the 
4 overthrow of all order, law, and religion, Pitt never could have 
4 held so long that power, by the exercise of which he entailed such 
4 a train of curses upon us. Let the people look to this. Let them 
4 take care not to be alarmed again into an approbation of seven 
4 years suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Let them take spe- 
4 cial care not to be persuaded, that the only way to have their 
4 liberties secured, is to have them taken away from them. ’ (voL 
xii. p, 36.) This is pretty well for a general specimen of con- 
sistency ; but it is better to be somewhat more particular. 

The points upon which Mr Cobbett has descanted with the 
greatest zeal and, animation for the last four months, are, 1st, 
The necessity of a reform in the representation ; 2d, The benefit 
of frequent elections ; and, 3d, The necessity of removing all 
placemen as well as pensioners from the houses of Parliament. 
Now, upon each of these subjects, we have had the benefit of 
perusing his opinions some years ago ; and the comparison of 
those opinions with the doctrines which he now maintains withr 
so touch zeal and confidence, furnishes a contrast, we arc happy, 
to say, not less instructive and amusing than that which has betT8 
already presented in his judgments of individuals. 

Upon the subject of parliamentary reform, we have a ptetty 
Yon. x, no. 20. C c decisive. 
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decisive diatribe in an angry letter to Mr Wilberforce in January 
1803.* The leading accusation against that gentleman is, that he 
had once patronized that detestable cause. 4 Of the clamours for 
4 parliamentary reform,* says he, 4 first begun by you and your 
4 associates, how numerous and how great have been the evils ! 

4 No small portion of the discontents and dangers which have ex- 
4 isted in England and Ireland, arose from the doctrines promul- 
gated by the parliamentary reformers; whose wild notions, inco- 
herent plans, and nonsensical phrases, were adopted by all those 
4 seditious and treasonable combinations which, * &c. He then 
falls foul, in still stronger terms, of the reform societies of 1782 
and 1785 ; and after stating, in italics, that * Horne Tooke, who 
4 was prosecuted for high treason, pleaded, in defence, that his 
4 society had in view no other object than that which had been 
4 pursued by you and your coadjutors, * he goes on to conclude, 
that 4 the principles broached and promulgated by you and your 
4 associates, were such as led to the commission of high treason, 

4 the most heinous of all earthly offences — the compassing and, 
4 imagining the death of the King. * vol. III. p. 35. There are 
many other passages in which the same principles are delivered ; 
and not only the rebellions in Ireland, but the revolution in 
Francef referred to the pernicious example of those among us who 
first set on foot 4 those wild and presumptuous projects* for 
parliamentary reform. 

After this, it is really edifying to hear Mr Cobbett exclaim- 
ing, in the bitterness of his heart, 4 the people know very well 
how the House of Commons is chosen ; * and actually quot- 
ing the words and resolutions of the very reformers of 1782, 
in order to ask Mr Perceval whether, in such a state of the 
representation, it be not a mockery to call an election an ap- 
peal to the sense of the people, or 4 whether men ought to be 
4 reviled, and punished as traitors and seditious libellers, because 
4 they are discontented with such a state of things, — because 
4 they wish for, and seek, an improvement in the representation. 

4 And I put it to your reason, * he adds, 4 whether the upholding 
4 such a state of things, and such revilings and punishings, be the 
4 likely means of calling forth the zeal of the people in defence of 
4 the government. * vol. XI. p. 863. Throughout ail the later 
numbers, indeed, his main ground of accusation against the Whigs, 
as well as the followers of Mr Pitt, is, that none of them took 
any measures, while in power, for carrying into effect those great 
plans of parliamentary reform, for which they had affected 1 so 
much zeal white in opposition. 

Upon the same important subject, combined with the consi- 
deration of the effects of frequent election, we have a still fuller 
and more elaborate picture of Mr Cobbett’s original sentiments, 

in 
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in his summary of politics for June 1802* He tlierfc observes, 
on occasion of a recent dissolution of Parliament, that 4 the peo- 
? pie had been told, in two factious addresses, that they are not re- 
f presented in the House of Commons $ that that assembly is no 
4 longer what it used to be ; and that, until it be reformed, it is 
4 in vain for them to hope for any good from that quarter. ’ How* 
exactly those factious addresses coincide with Mr Cobbett’s own 
sentiments in his late letters to the Electors of Westminster, 
none of his readers can fail to perceive. In 1802, however, he 
not only calls them factious, but goes on to state, that 4 the 
f words representation and elective franchise , have done much to- 
«. wards confusing the brains, and corrupting the hearts of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects; and though he has not the power of dissipating 
4 the fatal delusion , it is yet his duty to contribute hie mite to the 
4 attempt. * In the prosecution of this laudable endeavour, he pre- 
sents his readers with a picture of the miserable state of the repre- 
sentation in one of the states of America, 4 where the elective 
franchise was as universal as even Sir Francis Burdett could have 
wished it ; 9 and assures them that the choice frequently fell up- 
on bankrupts, swindlers, quacks, atheists, &c. The rationale 
of all which he gives very much at his ease as follows. 4 The 
4 cause of their preposterous choice is this. The mass of the peo- 

* pie of all nations are so fond of nothing as of power* Men of 
4 sense know that the people can in reality exercise no power which wilt 
4 not tend to their own injury . Hence it is, that in states where the 

* popular voice is unchecked by a royal, or some other hereditary 
c influence, that voice is, nine times out of ten , given in favour of 
4 those fawning parasites , who, in order to gratify their own inter- 
4 est and ambition, profess to acknowledge no sovereignty but that 

* of the people, and who, when they once get into power, rule 
4 the poor sovereign with a rod of scorpions , 9 &c* He then 
quotes an American pamphleteer in proof of the shocking state 
of the legislatures in that republic ; and concludes, 4 Such, Eng- 
4 lishmen, is the description of a legislative assembly, where 44 e* 

4 qual representation ” prevails •, where almost every man has a 
4 vote at elections ; and where these elections do annually occur* 

1 The ambitious hnaves y who flatter you with high notions of yout rf 
4 rights and privileges, — who are everlastingly driving in your ears 
4 the blessings of what they call the elective franchise, wish to add 
4 to the number of electors, because they 1 well know that they 
4 would thereby gain an accession of strength/ &c. vol.I. p.795* 

Compare, with these passages, the whole tenor of the author’s 
late addresses to the electors of Westminster, and, in particular, 
his late anticipation of another Westminster election, Whirf?, he 
says, 4 will be a great good,— an unmixed good, — a good ifidis* 

C c 2 putable* 
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putable, — a good wjiich will make up for many and many an evil j * 
and the passages where, he says, 1 So unequivocal are tfre advan- 
f tages of au election, to the people at least, that I should suppose 
4 there are very few persons unconnected with the late ministry 

* who must not rejoice at the prospect. To chu9e our representa- 

* tives, is among the most precious of our rights. It is our just 

* franchise ; and can there be a voter in the whole kingdom who 

* objects to have an occasion to exercise it ? Can the exercise 
‘ of it come too often ? * See . Sc c. In the same tone he quotes, 
with warm approbation, the excellent speech of Mr Frend (vol. XII. 
p. 10.) in which it is stated, * The public demands that the mem- 
‘ bers of the House of Commons be the representatives of the 
4 public, not the choice of a few private individuals ; that Parlia- 
€ ments be frequent, so that the members may not lose sight of 
4 their duty to their constituents, 9 See. 

Mr Cobbett’s great modern theme, however, is his detestation of 
placemen and pensioners ; and the leading argument — if we must 
call it argument — of his late Numbers, is directed to show, that 
there can be no salvation for England till every individual of this 
hateful description be excluded from the Houses of Parliament. 
This, so far as wc can-gather, is the sum and substance, the begin- 
ning and end of the reform by which alone we can be saved from 
destruction. We are wearied now of turning over the dose printed 
pages of his former Numbers for doctrines exactly opposed to this. 
We are very much mistaken, however, if they are not to be 
found there; and are perfectly positive that no hints of this new 
creed are to be met with in any writing of his published so long 
as two years ago. This, of itself, is quite decisive as to the 
state of his former opinions. Placemen and pensioners have sat 
in Parliament for upwards of a hundred years ; and yet Mr Cob- 
bett had been ten years a patriotic journalist in this country, be- 
fore he found it necessary to say one word against this dreadful 
abuse. He will scarcely pretend that there are more placemen 
now in Parliament than there were three years ago ; and if their 
existence there be now so mortal to the constitution that no- 
thing short of their total expulsion can give us a chance for its 
preservation, it surely must have been his duty to have proposed 
such a measure before Sir Francis Burdett put it into Ids famous 
address to the Electors of Middlesex. The merits of the doc- 
trine itself we shall consider immediately. We are now speak- 
ing only of Mr Cobbett’s consistency in insisting on it as obvious- 
ly indispensable to our salvation. We have just fallen by accident 
upon the following passage, in an abusive letter to Mr Wilber- 
force in December J 802, in which the propriety and legality of 
placemen sitting in Parliament seems to be pretty clearly taken 
u for 
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for granted. Discoursing of Parliamentary disinterestedness^ St* 
says— - 4 Though present experience teaches us that’ some men 
4 certainly wish for office, to gratify their own covetousne&S and 

* vanity ; there are others, and, I trust, a far greater number , Who, 

4 in their pursuit of power, are actuated by the noble motive of 

* advancing the power and happiness of their Sovereign and their 
4 country. That considerations of a private nature, — the desire of 
4 posthumous, and even of present fame, may mix themselves a- 
4 long with this great leading public motive, I allow : — But, Sir, I 

* defy you to show me, in the conduct of a placeman of this dc- 
c scription, any presumption that he has made the choice of his 
4 electors subservient to his own interest or aggrandisement, which 
4 will not apply with equal, or with greater, force to yourself, 1 
&c. 

There is only one other subject, we think, upon which Mr 
Cobbett used formerly to enlarge with such frequency and zeal 
as to make it one of the fair characteristics of his peculiar opi- 
nions ; we mean his ardent love and veneration for the person 
and family of the Sovereign, and for royalty indeed in general. 
In his earlier volumes, there is much fulsome cant and disgusting 
raving of this sort ; but since lie has embraced the creed of Sir 
Francis Burdett, this fine spirit of devoted loyalty seems to be 
pretty well evaporated. In his number for 24th March 1807, he 
defends the toast of 4 our Sovereign the People, 1 given at one of 
the worthy Baronet’s dinners, and says, lie has no other objec- 
tion to it than that ‘ tt is not of plain unequivocal meaning. * Hu 
treats with considerable derision a loyal correspondent, who had 
said, he trusted every true Englishmen would shed the last drop 
of his blood in support of his King j — tells him the King has 
about 200,000 gentlemen in red and blue jackets whose business 
it is to support him, and that he is able to take care of him- 
self ; — and that such views of devotion may be reasonable and 
manly when we see the King giving up any point whatever, how- 
ever loudly called for, or from whatever quarter. After this he 
proceeds to justify the party at the said dinner for omitting to 
drink the King’s health •, — contends that this is merely a volun- 
tary expression of admiration of his conduct, -—and that, for his 
own part, since the introduction of so many • Hanoverian sol- 
diers, the exemption of the King’s property from the income- 
tax, and one or two other suspicious things of the same de- 
scription, he has not felt quite so much of that wl mi ration, and 
does not choose voluntarily to come forward with expressions of 
that sentiment, &c. (vol. XI. p. 436.) Is it too much to say, 
that the zealous advocate of the Bourbons, and of all their con- 
v nexions, might have been expected to speak of the sons of his 
( <own ISJoyereign ixi terms of less contempt and acrimony ? His 
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observations on the Dukes of York and Clarence, thorigh we, had 
no great objection to their substance, are certainly too much in the 
Style of the professed enemies of royalty. 

We have dwelt on this subject too long ; but we conceive that 
the charge of inconsistency is made out completely : and though 
vre do not by any means marvel, as Mr Cobbett is moved to do on 
a similar occasion, * how a man can hold up his head, or even 
racist, under the proof of such glaring tergiversation, * we do 
think ourselyes entitled to say, that the proof which we have now 
detailed should disable his judgment, and detract from his autho* 
xity, upon all the subjects to which that proof is applicable. Whatr 
ever influence or reputation he may have acquired by his earlier 
writings, should operate against the doctrines which he is now 
employed in promulgating j and all the effect which his argu- 
ments have produced on his admirers, should turn to the preju- 
dice of the maxims to which he now requires their assent. A 
man who had never been zealous for his party or his opinions, 
may desert them without much reproach j but it must always be 
ail awkward eyolution for one who had been distinguished for 
confidence and clamour, and wlio has no sooner made the transi- 
tion, than he renews the violence and abuse which he had former- 
ly exerted on the opposite side. By the uncharitable, such a 
man will always be regarded as a professional bully, without 
principle or sincerity,— whose services may be bought by any 
one who will pay their price to his avarice or other passions ; — 
and the most liberal must consider him as a person without any 
steadiness or depth of judgment ; — accustomed to be led away 
by hasty views and occasional impressions entitled to no weight 
or authority in questions of delicacy or importance \ and likely to 
be found in arms against his old associates on every material 
change in his own condition, or that of the country. 

The only important question, howeyer, as we have more than 
once intimated already, is not whether Mr Cobbett's recent doc- 
trines are reconcileable to those which he formerly maintained, but 
whether they are reconcileable to truth and to the interests o£ the 
country. It is only with his recent doctrines — the current seri.es of 
his opinions — that we have any interest or concern \ — his earlier 
volumes are beyond our reach \ — they have done their work of mis- 
chief or utility, and passed away ; — and the effect which they have 
produced, can no longer be either enforced or counteracted. He 
has been busied, however, for some months past, in a task which 
js not yet finished, and is still in the act of enforcing certain po- 
sitions, the general adoption or rejection of which, may produce, 
as it appears to us, very important effects on the interests and 
happiness of the whole community. It is not too late, there- 
j fpjrej tQ inquire^ whether those effects are likely to be pernicious 
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or srfut?ry,-r-to detect what is deleterious in the nostrum that 1*9 
just handing out among the multitude,— and to exhibit an antidote 
to the poison, of which the doses are at this moment making up. 

We, have not the slightest hesitation in saying, that the doc- 
trines maintained bv Mr Cobbett, for the last four months, and 
especially since he has espoused the cause of Sir Francis Burdett, 
are in the highest degree pernicious and reprehensible ; and that 
it is solely for the purpose of exposing and discrediting them, 
that we have been induced to enter upon our present irksome, 
task. The sum and substance of our objections to the recent 
numbers of the Political Register, is, that they are all obviously 
intended to beget a distrust and contempt of every individual 
connected with public life, except only Sir Francis Burdett and 
his adherents, — to spread abroad a general discontent and disre- 
spect for the const'tution, usages, principles and proceedings of 
Parliament, — to communicate a very exaggerated and unfair im- 
pression of the evils, abuses and inconveniences, which arise 
from the'present system of government, — and to hold out the 
absolute impossibility of correcting or amending these, without 
some great internal change, of the nature of a political revolution. 
Under the present system, Mr Cobbett maintains, that our only 
rational feelings, are contempt and detestation of our rulers, and 
despair of any relief or improvement, except by its total subver- 
sion : and with this impression, it will easily be understood, that 
he looks foiward to a revolution, not only without sadness or dis^- 
may, but with a kind of vindictive eagerness and delight. He fore- 
tells it with much confidence and complacency \ and does his ut- 
most, we must say, to accomplish his own prediction. The natural 
conclusion from all this is, that a state of things, so miserable and 
so desperate, is not worth contending for * and that foreign con- 
quest would not be so very great an evil as our rulers would 
fain persuade us to imagine. We do not say, that.Mr Cobbett di- 
rectly draws this last conclusion j but it seems to follow inevitably 
from his premises *, and he does make use of expressions, which 
satisfy us that he has had it in contemplation, without being 
much appalled or startled at its aspect. We shall, first, endea- 
vour to satisfy our readers, that wc impute these doctrines to our 
author upon sufficient grounds •, and then we shall consider, in, 
how far it is possible for him to justify them on the score either 
of patriotism or of truth. 

As to the proof of the fact, it might perhaps be sufficient to 
refer, in a general way, to the import of the passages we have 
already had occasion to quote from the recent Numbers, and par- 
ticularly to those in which the author expresses his entire assent 
$nd approbation of Sir Francis Burdett’s addresses to his electors. 
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In these addresses, as well as in Mr Cobbett’s defence of theny 
both the parties who now divide Parliament, are stigmatised as 
equally possessed by a sordid spirit of self-in&rest and individual 
aggrandisement *, and, though differing in every thing else, dis- 
posed to unite heartily against any one who might attack the 
system of ‘jobbing and' corruption to which both of them are de- 
moted. Now, these parties/ it is to be observed, include every 
one member of either of the Houses of Parliament 5 and, in- 
deed, every one individual who is at all known to the public in a 
political capacity, — except only Sir Francis Burdett, and those 
who professedly adhere to him. Yet both these parties, and all 
jtheir adherents, are uniformly represented, in the work before us, 
.as corrupted, venal wretches, intent upon fattening on the public 
money, and never quarrelling in earnest about anything but then- 
shares of it. The present Ministers, and their adherents, are ho- 
noured with the appellation of * dusted Treasury clerks,’ and the 
5 no popery faction $ * while all who are opposed to them, are 
massed 1 under the general name of * the rump of whiggism, ’ and 
, treated with a still more plentiful share of contumely and abuse. 

Thu these censures do actually apply to the whole Legislature, 
and were really intended to have this extensive application, is mani- 
fest, we think, from the terms in which they are conceived ; but Mr 
Cobbett Las left no room for doubt on the subject, and has delivered 
his sentiments of the whoie collective assembly, in terms that admit 
of no misconstruction. After saying of the ‘late Parliament, that 
for its treatment of Mr Paul alone, ‘ it deserved a death some- 
thing more than political, 9 and that its proceedings would have be- 
come an assembly of bashaws, he adds, ‘ I rejoice that it no 
* longer exists. I rejoice that I have an opportunity of speaking 
f my mind of it. But its successor ! — No matter ! I care not for 
f that, ’ &c. &c. Of this successor, however, he favours us with 


his sentiments by and by, in pretty plain terms. In speaking of 
the motion for adding Sir Frahcis Burdctt’s name to the commit- 
tee of finance, he says, < With respect to the rejection of Sir 
‘} Francis by the House, the thing was quite natural. It was what 
f the people would in such a casd expect. Had he not been reject- 

* ed, “I should have been extremely sorry *, because it would nave 

* led. me to ‘suspect that all wa$ not right.’ vol. XII- p. 50, In 
a subsequent number, he is pleased to say, 1 I see not the least 
, f room to suppose, that any insinuations, however foul, can sink 
5 the' character of the House in the opinion of the country. No, 
f the House is not to be affected by insinuations of any sort Its 
f character has lpng been such as to set all insinuations at defiance, 
f I venture to assert, that its character is far beyond the reach of dc- 
f fraction, ’ &<c. &c. p. 74. After this, we need hot quote any of his 

' i sneers 
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sneers at the Honourable House, and its faithful guardianship df 
the public purser — or at the House of Lords, * where the whole he* 
4 reditary wisdom and honour of the nation are seated . 9 Still less 
qan it be necessary to retail any of his good old democratical 
payings as to' the inadequacy of the representation, or his pro* 
phetic denunciation to Mr Fox, that if the < system of Pitt was 
not abandoned, the consequence infallibly would be, the annihi- 
lation of all confidence on the part of the people in the then ex- 
isting race of public men. ' 

What we have now referred to may fuffice as evidence of Mr 
Cobbett’s opinion of Parliament and public men. He has disqua- 
lified the whole of its prefent members, of all parties and deferip- 
tions, and the whole of thofe 'who were oppofed to them, with 
the (ingle exception of Sir Francis Burdett and his friends \ and 
no good, he tells us, can be expected from that quarter, till it be 
filled with perfons of rheir principles and defeription. The efta- 
bliihed conftitutiom and ufages of Parliament meet with as little 
toleration as its prefent compofition. No placemen or penfioners 
are to have feats in either houfe. In other words, the minifters, 
who, from their (ituation and talents, mult fooneit fee the need 
there is for new laws, and mod thoroughly underltand their ope- 
ration, are to have no voice cither in propofing or refilling them ; 
and the blefled effe£l of this is to be, that ‘ the Houfe of Com- 
c mons will be as dull as a Quaker meeting ; no fixed days for de- 
€ bating, as it is called ; no fpeeches of three hours long *, and the 
1 King might then change his fervants when he pleafed, without 

* any commotion in that houfe, which has no more bufmefs with 

* fuch changes than the mountebanks of Bartholomew fair have ; 9 
— * and this , 9 adds Mr Cobbett, * would be the way to begin to 
f fight France . 9 vol. xi. p. 1087. 

As to the ufages and forms of proceeding in Parliament, which 
are matters indeed of far inferior importance, they are treated 
throughout with the fame fpirit of derifion and contempt. As to the 
right and the form of petitioning, for inftance, Mr Cobbett take$ 
occafion to fay, that really the being permitted to pray does not 
feem a privilege worth boafting of \ and when it is coufidered 
\hat the perfons praying are addreffing their own representatives , he 
can fee no qccafton for fuch exceflively humble and cringing lan- 
guage. He then proceeds — 

* But, gentlemen, though we may be permitted to write a prayer, 
we can none of us utter that prayer to the obje&s of our application. 
It muft be fo uttered by fome member upon whom wc may (by fome meant 
w other } prevail to become our propitiator; that is to fay, before we can 
bring our prayer before the Houfe, we muft obtain the fpecial confent of 
one qf it* own members. Having fuccceded fo far, our petition is al- 
lowed 
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lowed to berca^ by a clerk, who fits at a table in the middle of the 
Houfe ; and, a very great comfort it is to one to know, that one’s, 
prayer has paired through, the bps of a man who wears a black gown 
and a three-|a<led wig, and who, as it were for the purpofe of preferr- 
ing clean lands f always writes in gloves. But, though read, it is not 
certain that our petition will be attended to. Attended to, did I 
tay? it muft firft undergo the ceremony of a motion and of a vote; 
it tnuft bate a majority in its favour before it can be permitted to lyc 
upon the table ; and, when it has arrived at that honour, another motion 
and another vote of the majority is required, before any thing can be 
done in cbnfequence of this our humble prayer ; for <« humble ” it muft 
be, that being a quality abfolutely indifpenfable. * vol. xi. p. 390. 

We have quoted this paflage at fome length, not becaufe it con- 
tains any thing very important or very offenfive in its fubftance, 
but a3 a fair fpecimen of the irreverent and derifive ftyle in which 
the author habitually fpeaks of an inftitution, from which no 
good man would wifh to alienate the affe&ion or refpetl of the 
country. 

With regard to the grofs and inflammatory exaggerations by which 
be conftantJy endeavours to excite the indignation and difeontent 
of the people, as to the difadvantages of their firuation, and the 
abufes to which they may be referred, it would be endlH's to 
quote the multitude of paffages in which th*y occur. The im- 
xnenfe numbers of the poor, and the incapacity of a labourer to 
iubfift a fmall family from his wages, are repeatedly held for- 
ward, and imputed with the mod unblufhing confidence to 
the number of finecures, the extent of peculation, and the fyf- 
tem of funding. He loves to talk of the neceffity of changing 
4 a fyftem by which forty millions a year of the people’s favings 
arc colledied and diftributed into hands, through which they 
naturally pais to the metropolis, and there as naturally produce 
all the vices of which we complain. ’ The following paflage, 
however, is particularly curious. If Mr Cobbett believes the 
liatement in it to be true, it may be regarded as the key to that 
extraordinary revolution in his opinions which we set out with 
remarking; and, at all events, it may serve to show the opinions 
which he wishes to inculcate, and the lengths to which passion 
or prejudice can carry him. After observing that public men, 
in general, seemed not to be sufficiently sensible of the great 
change which had taken place in the general way of thinking on 
politics since 1801 , and especially since the affair of Lord Melville, 
and that anti-jacobinism, which had previously been a thriving 
jjtrade, had since been on the decline, he takes occasion to observe, 
? There was a time when a cry about Jacobinism or danger to 
f Church would have had great weight. But those cries have 
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€ deen their dag pass ; every man’s attention being now turned tfr 
4 the abuses in the expenditure of the public money , 9 And after# 
wards, 4 This, I repeat it, is the sole point upon which men’s at- 
4 tention is now earnestly fixed. Of the affairs of the Continent, — of 

* conquests in South America,— -and of means of defence at home > 
c they have not leisure to think. The reading of tax-papers, and 

* the providing for the incessant demands of the tax-gatherer, tak k 
4 up all their time. Their present grievous burdens is the only sub- 
4 ject upon which they can be expected to think ; and, whi}& 

* they feel these burdens, they know that enormous peculations re- 
4 main unpunished ; they see no hope of preventing them for the 
4 future ; and they feel as men must feel under such circum- 

* stances. * Vol. xi. p. 816 . 

A people thus defrauded of its political rights, and oppressed in 
its private circumstances, certainly could have no great inducement 
to fight for a constitution which imposed and perpetuated such a- 
bominations $ nor could it look forward to the subversion of such 
a constitution but as to a deliverance from tyranny, and a chance of 
restoration to happiness. If Mr Cobbett had intended, therefore, 
to render his countrymen indifferent as to foreign conquest, and 
desirous of internal revolution, he could not have employed other 
means than those to which he has actually resorted. We pretend 
not to judge of his intentions as to others *, but, for his own indi- 
vidual part, he has spoken his opinion pretty freely, at least as to 
the probability and desirableness of a revolution. There are 
scattered throughout all his late Numbers general expressions of 
prophetic exultation to this effect ; — that the day of the people 
will come, — that a terrible contest will soon succeed to the wars of 
faction,— and that a radical change must be made in our internal 
system. The following passage, however, is more full and ex- 
plicit. After alluding to certain advertisements about the purchase 
of seats in Parliament, Mr Cobbett observes — 

« From one corner of the kingdom to the other, corruption extends 
his baleful, his ferpcnt-hatching wings. Can this lajl P Ought it to 
lajl ? Of what avail is it that the mifcrearits engaged in this infamous 
traffic call us jacobins and levellers ? Will any one of them fay that 
this ought to be ? Has any one of them the ingenuity to find out any 
thing, even in imagination, nvorfe than this ? Politicians may endeavour to 
alarm us with cries of revolution , and divines may preach to us about hells 
but, if the one can find any thing more dif graceful, or the other any thing 
more damnable , than what is described in thefe advert ifementf, 1 befeech 
them fpoedily to exhibit it to our view. Fifty-feven of thefe advertisement* 
have I read in the London daily paper \ and I defy any man livingtopro- 
duce me, in the hijlory of the whole world \ an\ thing fo completely defiriptive 
of national degradation. Well my Mr Fawkes fay, in his addrefs tt> his 
litecouftituents of the county of York, that a feat in parliament, which ha 
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once regarded as the height of laudable ambition, he now views in quite 
a different light ; and the only wonder is, that he fhould have been till 
now in the dark upon the fubje&. Again Lcail upon our accufers* 
upon thofe who, for hire, denominate us jacobins and levellers, and who 
(Cry aloud for the prefervation of the conftitution, to fay, whether the 
confutation fan&ions thefc things. If it does, what an infamous im- 
pofture it is ! and, if it does not, it is we, and not oar revilers, who are 
endeavouring to fupport the conduction of £ngland. Aye, it is we 
who would reftore and fupport the conftitution \ the real conftitution } 
that conftitution which fo ftri&ly forbids the baying or the felling of a 
fingle vote, much more a feat in parliament j that conftitution which in- 
hibits [Seers from any fort of interference in ele&idns, and that fuppofes 
it impofiible that any peer fhould, in any way, fend a member to the 
Commons* Houfe ; that conftitution, in fhort, which forbids, in the 
ftrongeft terms, and under ftvere penalties, every one of the abufes, of 
which we complain : and yet have the hireling revilers the audacity to 
reproach us with a wifh to overturn the conftitution ! In fuch a jlate the 
country cannot long remain. No country has ever long remained in fuch a 
Jlate , Thofe who have an evident intereft in perpetuating abufes of all 
forts, may endeavour to terrify the people with the confequences of what is 
called a revolution ; and, from a revolution, in the ufual fenfe of the 
word, as applied to politics, God preferve us ! hut a change , and a great 
change too , mvjl come ; and come it will \ in one way or another , and that at 
no diflant day . * Vol. xi. p. 836-7. 

With regard to the probability and the effects of invasion, Mr 
Cobbett says, he c is firmly persuaded that Bonaparte never -medi- 
tated a march to the Rhine with more determination than he 
meditates the invasion of England or Ireland, and that it would 
be infatuation unparalleled to suppose that he should leave these 
kingdoms untried : 9 and then, on diverse occasions, he expresses 
his apprehensions, that if their grievances be not redressed, the 
people may not think the country worth fighting for 5 and main- 
tains, that to uphold the present system of things, is not the way 
to call forth their zeal in defence of the Government. The most 
offensive, and, we think, the most suspicious, passage we have 
met with upon the subject, is in the last Number which has reach- 
ed us. The author is there pleased to say — 

* I have, from long thinking upon the fubjeft, brought myfelf to a 
conviction, that the French never will fucceed in fubduing us. The 
why and the wherefore I might have fome difficulty in detailing ; but 
the conviction I entertain, and under it I am eafy ; and, what is more, 
I am fully perfuaded, that, however fome perfon* may tremble, this con- 
vi&ion is felt by ninety-nine out of every hundred men in the nation. 
1 4o not reafon much upon the matter. I have done afking how the 
French can get here or to Ireland, and how we are able to repel them. 

the enemy to be powerful by land, and that he may foon become 
^powerful by fea ; 1 fee the force qf all Eurppe colie&ed againft us, and 
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I have con fide red in detail the probable a&s of fuch a conqueror. Bu$ 
when 1 confider who we have for Commanders* and particularly for 
Commander in Chief \ when l confider the ftrength of our armies ; whew 
t confider the extent of our immenfe refourccs, and the manner of diftri* 
buting thofe refources ; when I confider, in fhort, the whole of the force 
and ftate of the nation, the whole of the feene that lies before me, — I flop 
not to reafon, hut involuntarily exclaim, Buonaparte, I fet thy utmoft 
ingenuity, power, and malice, at defiance ! * Vol. xii. p. 84-5. 

Now we know Mr Cobbett's opinion of our Commanders, and 
of our Commander in Chief; and we have no quarrel with him 
for that opinion ; but, knowing what it is, we ask, whether any 
man, capable of serious counsel or of proper feeling, could possi- 
bly conceive such a crisis of such a country as a suitable subject 
for derision, or for such asinine attempts at irony and humour as 
are exhibited in this passage ? — At such a time, it is the duty of 
all who possess, or who hope for, any influence over their fellow- 
citizens, to point out the dangers of the country, and the means 
by which they may be averted. To affect to be jocular upon 
such a theme ; and, with a full conviction of the danger, to 
present us, instead of counsels or exhortations, with paltry 
gibes and personalities, appears to us to be at once despicable 
and insulting, and to indicate a lamentable deficiency both in the 
head and the heart of the author. 

Having thus endeavoured, in as short compass as possible, to 
justify the representation we have given of the actual tenor of 
Mr Cobbett’s recent doctrines, we shall proceed to consider, in a 
few words, in how far the doctrines themselves admit of justifi- 
cation. 

Laying aside his mere general common-places of discontent 
and disaffection, we think Mr Cobbett’s whole argument may be 
reduced to this single proposition, — That all the evils under which 
we are groaning, are produced by the improper composition of 
the legislative bodies, and especially of the House of Commons. 
The evil in its composition is twofold. First y That the members 
are not fairly chosen hy the people, but are either nominated by 
the influence of great families, or purchase their seats from a 
junto of venal electors ; and, secondly , That placemen and pen- 
sioners are allowed to sit in both houses. The radical evil to 
which this faulty constitution necessarily gives rise, is, that the 
members of parliament, instead of deliberating for the general 
good, are engaged in a constant scramble for place and emolu- 
ment ; that all sorts of jobbing and peculation are winked at, for 
the sake of securing votes 5 and that pensions and sinecure places 
are multiplied for the same unconstitutional purpose. All our 

other miseries, it seems, may be traced back to this fruitful source 
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of destruction. The remedy, however, is happily very obyious 
and easy. Make the elective franchise more wide and equal, and 
purge the houses of parliament entirely of placemen and pen- 
sioners, and * the whole will be accomplished in a year $ * but, till 
this be done, the people can take no interest in the proceedings 
of government ; nor can any revolution make our state more des- 
perate o 4 r disgraceful than it is. 

Now, the first stand we would make against Mr Cobbett’s dis* 
heartening representations, is on the ground of this last practical 
conclusion. Admitting the whole of his comprehensive premises, 
we object stoutly to his ultimate conclusion ; and maintain, that 
it is very easy to imagine something a great deal worse than the 
present constitution of this country, with all its rotten boroughs, 
sinecure offices, and placemen and pensioners in parliament ; and 
that, even allowing all these to be evils as enormous as they are 
now represented, there is still such a vast overbalance of good in 
Our situation, as is well worth a struggle to preserve ; and that 
revolution or conquest is to be regarded therefore with the ut- 
most abhorrence and dismay. 

This is a question of fact, and its determination is fortunately 
as obvious as it is important. So far from being a country the 
measure of whose sufferings is full, and to which every change 
must be gain, we conceive it to be obvious, on a very slight con- 
sideration, that we have attained a greater portion of happiness 
and civil liberty, than have ever before been enjoyed by any other 
nation ; and that the frame and administration of our polity is, 
with all its defects, the most perfect and beneficial of any that 
men have yet invented and reduced to practice. We have per- 
fect liberty of person, and security of property ; — we have an ad- 
ministration of law, both civil and criminal, that is nbt only im- 
partial, but unsuspected ; — we have freedom of speech and of 
publication, beyond what any other people ever experienced ; — 
we have wealth, and police and morality, superior to any other 
country ; and we have no privileged orders possessing a monopoly 
of the honours and dignities of the state. These advantages we 
have attained under our present system of government; and, under 
it, there does not seem to be any reason to doubt that they may 
be preserved to us unimpaired. We conceive, therefore, that so 
for from having little to lose by conquest or revolution, we have 
utfinUefy-more than was ever possessed by any other people ; and 
that, as th<$ good which we already have, greatly exceeds that of 
which we imagine we are deprived, it would be in the highest 
degree criminal and imprudent to expose it to any considerable 
for the desperate chance of increasing it by the uncertain 
a revolution. If these things, however, be at all as we 

have 
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hate now represented them, what shall we think of the patriotism 
or the wisdom of those, who, in spite of all this* maintain, that 
the country is in a deplorable state, and ripening rapidly for de- 
struction, — who do what they can to weaken the attachment of 
its citizens, — and labour, both directly and indirectly, to tended 
them indifferent to its fate, at a moment when nothing perhaps but 
the most devoted and unanimous zeal can effect its salvation ? 

The country which enjoys these advantages must be worth 
fighting for, whatever may be the defects of its government* 
This is our first position. Our second is, that the government 
cannot be utterly bad and detestable under which these advan- 
tages have been obtained and secured for so long a period. • This 
requires no commentary for practical purposes. But it is not our 
intention to evade the inquiry to which Mr Cobbett has defied 
Us ; and we shall proceed therefore to consider what is the true 
nature and extent of the defects of which this patriot complains 
so vehemently, and whether the evils on which he has enlarged 
are truly imputable to those defects. 

We most cordially agree with Mr Cobbett at the outset, that 
there is a great deal too much scrambling for place and emolu- 
ment, both in and out of Parliament ; and that the nation suffers, 
and has suffered, in its substantial interests, from this ignoble 
scramble. We admit also, that those who sell their votes for 
money act a very base and dishonourable part, and that those 
who buy them are not a great deal better j but we deny that this 
scramble arises either from there being placemen and pensioners la 
Parliament,— or from the interference of peers in elections, — or 
from the venality of certain boroughs ; — and, so far from being of 
opinion that the alteration of those parts of our system, according 
to the suggestion of Mr Cobbett, would cure this or any other evil* 
we are persuaded that such a measure would have a contrary ef- 
fect. Placemen, we think, are better in Parliament than any 
where else ; — the influence of great families in the election of 
members is rather beneficial than pernicious ; — and the sale of 
boroughs, though dishonourable to those who are concerned in 
it, is in no danger of going to such an extent as to put the con- 
stitution in any hazard. It will not require very many words, 
we trust, to explain ourselves as to all those particulars. 

The discussion may perhaps be facilitated by first considering, 
ift a general Way, what are the duties and functions which a par- 
liament has to perform in regard to the people, and what are it* 
requisites for the performance of those functions. On a former 
occasion # we endeavoured fb show, that the most perfect repre- 
sentative 
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sentative legislature ( must be that, which reunited , in. itself, the , 
greatest proportion of the effective aristocracy of the country, or 
contained the greatest proportion of the individuals who actually 
swayed the opinions of the people, by means of their birth, 
wealth, talents, or popular qualities. In this way, it was . at** 
tempted to be shown, that the nation was ultimately governed by 
the same individuals who, in their separate capacities, could have 
directed, the sentimepts of a very large majority 5 and that this 
was the only way in which the opinions and wishes of the people 
could .be practically represented. Now, upon this footing alone, 
as it is evident that rank, fortune, and ofEcial situation, are a- 
mong the most powerful of the means by which men are enabled 
individually to influence the opinions and conduct of those around 
them, so it follows that those qualifications should have their due 
share in returning members of die Legislature ; and that the go- 
vernment could not otherwise be either stable or respectable. The 
real power of every country is vested in what we have called its 
effective aristocracy 5 and that country is the happiest, in which 
the aristocracy is most numerous and most diversified as to the 
sources of its influence ; that government the most suitable, se- 
cure and beneficial, which is exercised most directly by the me- 
diation of this aristocracy. In a country where rank, wealth and 
office, constitute the chief sources of influence over individuals, 
it is proper that rank, wealth and office, should make the greatest 
number of its legislators. 

There is another elementary view of this subject, which may 
serve still further to clear our notions with regard to it. The 
great use of a parliament, in a constitutional point of view, is 
to preserve the freedom of the people •, and it does appears to us 
that it performs this function chiefly by the frequency, freedom, 
and publicity of its debates and discussions ; by means of which, 
the attention of the people is called perpetually to their .public 
rights and interests, their intelligence is sharpened, and their 
spirit exercised and excited. It is on the spirit and the intelli- 
gence of the people themselves, that their liberties must always 
ultimately depend. The only substantial and operative check to 
the usurpations of rulers, is in their apprehension of the resis- 
tance of the people, and their conviction that they will detect 
the. first movements towards oppression, and combine to repel 
ind resent them. Now, if there be a parliament, however cho* * 
sen, and however constituted, which contains a sufficient number^ 
and a sufficient variety of persons, to make it certain that every class, 
and, every, party in the country, will t^iere have an advocate and ex- 
pounder of its views and sentiments ; and if that parliament 
meet ’often, and have practically full freedom of speechy and ntdfa 
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its ducHisUns public^ it does not appear to us, that freedom can 
ever be extinguished, or the rights of the people very materially 
invaded* "Hie arguments used oy the Legislature Will be canvass* 
ed and agitated in every corner of the country ; — their freedom of 
speech will secure freedom of speech and cd thinking through- 
out the whole community* The understandings of the people : 
will be habitually directed towards their political rights and in- 
terests; and vigilant and jealous observation will be practised, * 
by a thousand eyes, and inculcated by ten thousand tongues, 
whenever the proceedings of government give alarm to their 
patrons and watchmen in the Legislature. Other checks and 
devices may be of advantage, indeed, to render the controul and 
pressure of this great principle of popular resistance on the ma- 
chine of government, more equable and manageable, and to 
make it operate earlier and smoother in regulating and repress- 
ing those movements by which liberty might be endangered 
but the essence of the problem, is to secure to this regulator 
vsufficient power and efficacy, — to keep alive that spirit and that 
intelligence in the people on which their resistance must be found- 
ed ; — and a parliament, possessing the qualifications which we 
have just specified, seems, of itself, quite adequate to this effect. 

Now, without pretending to justify the irregularities Which 
certainly subsist in our system of representation, and without 
arguing on the probable effects of these irregularities, we would 
merely ask whether it can be denied, in point of fact, that our 
parliament, as it is now constituted, does actually possess the 
requisites which we have just specified, and does actually per- 
form the functions on which its substantial value depends ? In 
spite of placemen and pensioners, and purchasers of boroughs, 
and nominees of Lords, the House of Commons unquestionably 
contains a sufficient number and variety of persons to represent 
all the different opinions, and maintain all the different views of 
policy, which exist in the country at large. There is no senti- * 
ment so democraticai — no accusation so uncourtly— no interest 
so local, hut it finds there a voice to support and assist it. Their 
discussions are sufficiently free and frequent ; they are made suf- 
ficiently public ; and excite a sufficient share of general attention 
andttnterest. . While this is the case, we are in m danger of s 
lo&ing our liberties. We should he sorry to think that they de- 
pended on the good behaviour of that house, or of any other as- 
sembly* >:*They depend on the spirit and intelligence of the body 
of the^; people; i and Parliament, discharges its main function,- 
when it contributes, by the freedom and authority and publicity 
of its discussions, to excite this spirit, and to exercise that * 
telligence. * . , . . 
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■Wfaiten Wohld bd fefotsry, whieh-would irave'tfae ef&ft'trf mak- 
frifcfthy Houfr of Commons as dill as a Quaker’s Weetirtgy pnd 
dfcpMtSntf on vt&to longYpewhes and angry debits# we at*' of 
opinion that the chief benefit of the rnfthofkm would be left) if 
i reformation could 'be effefted. Alterations', might' no 
’H&m be made, which would make the fystem of efrftinn mfere 
-tSOtffifteftt and theoretically perfeft 5 and we are far from infiotr- 
jftWg’ that more'fabftamhl advantages- might not accrue from 
ft»efc a reformation. But thefe advantages* We are perfeftly con- 
-Vfcweif, would he extremely inconsiderable, compared with thofe 
-Which we at prefent enjoy ? and certainly would not be worth 
'^ipfCh^fing at the price of any great difeontent* or hazard to the 
.general' fystem. The truth is, that by the means which are ac- 
tMaByWiApIoyed, aU afiemMy is obtained which performs alt the 
■great-cOTiftitUtioOaf functions which can be performed by a parlia- 
ment }-*- which has in it as much fefpeftabfrity apd influence as to 
erifiire its authority— as much variety, latent and ambition, as to 
ibcure a full tfifeumon upon every point of popular interest — and 
as much freedom and publicity in its debates as to afford materials 
ami example to free difcuflxon throughout the natibn. It fn.iy* ad- 
init Of queftidn, whether an alterably, much better qualified to 
’perform this important fqft£Kon, could be -obtained by a different 
.roWn of election. To give every man a -vote, probably wouhl 
vjnake but little difference* The multitude would frill follow their 
natural leaders \ and would aft under the influence of thofe who, 
for the moft part, now aft for them. The fyftem^of umverfal 
fbflfrage has not ennobled the legiflatures of 'Aon erica ; though 
then is among them infinitely lefs of an effective ariftocracy to 
bias their votes, than there mufr always be in dufcb- a country as 
England ; nor do we think that it would materially alter or improve 
•tb© compofition of oar Parliament, if is were adopted among us. 
There ate feme fubonimate -advantages derived to the people, bp 
making them the eleftarsr of their lawgivers r and we fhobM be 
-Well pleafed therefore to fee that priviteige extended-, bub dtfoes 
fo little to the effence of out conftitutional freedom, that vre epn- 
COtteelp thinking that our parliaments Would bo as ufeful apd va- 
luable a* they ever were* Although they were jttofily* comppfa«l.«f 
pesftms chofen by tot* on by rMat&flr frcan the- individuals of a 
get tai n fortune and education in each of the coonittes. * u . »\* 

^ With tbefe general imprefliona*. it wilt be BndurftOud, 

mot wrieannotfcoirfifremfy «ffiMt*rtnther to JUr Gobbctt’ssrapt®* 
tail advantages to.be- derived from psrHamfimarp 
4pftxm*<<QC to h» Btmcl«fions as ten th* wotthtefiaels ofrwwwtWAe 
dfbution undesits aftusl adjnimftratibn., On. « {ufejg&rsflMMb 
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import xflife, however, we^do not wilh to rtft on f«ehgffttTxKm+ 
preffiops \ sthd a$>We are Of opinion that a gobd deal of mifcoo± 
iceptioti efcifrs to th* true nrthite ami operation of thi$ 
confutation, we Audi ottrfelVes df this Opportunity to m&p 
*a f&w ohfemtUma with regard t 6 it* 

$very community may be considered* with relation to its poll* 
tkal rights and intemts, as divided into three great natural claesfct 
or Orders j— yftvtf, those who are actually in possession or adtek#* 
stratum* of the government, including the Sovereign, and $li 
subordinate functionaries or office-bearers those who, 

Without office or exertion of their own, am born to the inherit* 
ance of a certain property, and accompanying rank and influ* 
ettce j— and, lastly^ the great body of the people, &«d especially 
those among them who, by talent, industry, or popular qualities, 
ate aiming at the acquisition of office or influence* These are 
the three natural partitions of all societies which have 
a separate form for any considerable length of time. They are 
naturally in a state of political rivalry ; and the character of the 
government will depend upon the preponderance Which is assum* 
<td by any of them. 

In almost all the modern European governments, this rivalry- 
terminated in a sort of compromise ; and a* Constitution was ad- 
opted, which allotted to each of these three orders a certain fisted 
snare of political power and authority. In England, it is well 
known, it led to the balanced government of King, Lords and 
Commons 5 -— a balance which has changed its original mode of 
operation, but which still subsists in effect, and maintains the 
freedom and permanence of our constitution by k> subsistence. 
It is to the nature of the change which has taken place in its 
mode of operation, that our attention should now be particularly 
directed. > 

At first, these three orders tad sfyartote fuhctkms and privi- 
leges, Which they exercised separately and successively, -^fre- 
quently Witlwory little concert, — ind sometimes with considerable 
hostility* Whilrthe royal e*,tablishment was supported by tltc 
royabde*neimes. 3 tKl the exercise of the prerogative \ white Wat 
Was cattted on by the military service of the King*® tenants in 
business of legislation for the whole kingdom did 
t\m <ycteupyri?hrce m? four weeks4n the ycar^this absolute parti- 
tion of the business and privilege* oLVhe thhfee orders, was^itt 
measure pissurticaWe \ and the ^sfeurion was in realty 
Very tievif wtotf ki&s evecirimtebe&i tfcptdscfctcd in theory 1 m 
proves of tun^ however, When t&rburiitm Of govermnent^bff 
‘ dam# ^fnore'cohipKmted and operose, the* greatest mconvantetMfi 
dmutha^been experienced from this entire sdpalutten of thf* 
1 V & 2 three 
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fore$ estates. of which. jtwis composed s\a«d ekPS^MSW* 
sS*m«M»v« been devised fpr giving them a grater sympathy and 
mutual contact in their proceeding?. It never .could nave ,qeen 
b*tjapis: injurious to the state and the country at large) that the 
House o^Lords, for example, should throw out, by a great maknjity, 
*fcamport«nt bill) -ufhich foe House of Commons had passed by a 
meat majority, ^-pr that the King should reject, with indignation) a 
jaw which had, received the decided approbation of both Houses 
,pf Parliament. ft would appear most desireable, therefore, that 
e vindictive and curative checks, which could never operate 
.Without giving a certain shock to the whole machine, and impairing, 
4or die ti»e,its.strength and appareut security, should be converted 
into preventive checks, that might produce the same effects, without 
any commotion or disturbance. It would naturally come to pass, 
therefore, that an attempt would be made to apply the whole of 
ffhat resistance which any legislative measure was Jikely to meet 
<W t ith, in the first instance, if possible, to avoid the shock, by* 
anticipating its operation; and to bring all the forces to bear upon 
every proposition from the beginning, to the operation of which it 
would otherwise be exposed in succession. Thus, if a measure to 
which the Lords were adverse was proposed in the Commons, it 
woulcj be desirepble that the reasons and the influence which pro- 
duced their hostility should be directed against it in that House ; 
and if a measure, from whioh the Sovereign was respired to with- 
hold his acquiescence was proposed in either House, it would, in like 
•manner, be desireable that this repugnance should be disclosed in 
the course of their deliberations, ami matters prevented, if pos- 
able, from coming to extremities by the interposition of the 
royal wt* on a measure zealously patronized by foe Parliament. 

It m ust ' haw been felt, therefore, as infinitely desirable, and 
accessary indeed for the tranquillity of the country, that some 
means should be devised for bringing the parties together before 
.thing? had gpt this length,, and of Cptpfoymg foe different ten- 
dencies of the royal,! arjstpcratical and pppular influences,, rather 
,to modify foe measures of government in their concoction, than 
,jp counteract and oppqse pacb other afterwards, by eat^^m^S- 
sjwly undoing what nad been completed by its, associates.,' Bqt 
jthe necessity of such a congress would scarcely be felt, before jt 
. JfeOnfd become evident, that it place i^foelfouse ofOfot- 

mome 1$% popular influence could, not, possibly, tfofom Sjp’ ' 
..foieifocisof m W government ; ,w% $$ 

M few mv iwcqkfo prevent foeir ioflppr - ^ 

A^ftnuMpp. Whenever 

fftd for tfee OQWUry, at large to cpqrnw at it, there » 
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that it would be silently exerted to the effect of placing in thiif 
House a 'multitude of members deleted to the sup J portf 
publW'fuft&fonaries for the trme, and of the fiffoS *ahd 
of thost of the great families in the kingdom. ' n * 

• This, we conceive, to be the present state of the governtoteftH 
and the result is, that the balance *of the' constitution now exfttsj 
in 'a great degree, in the House of Commons ; and that that asSerti* 
blyfaossesses nearly the whole legislative authority. r v 

That such a balance does exist in the House of Commons, 
seems undeniable upon the slightest consideration of its compo- 
sition. It contains, besides the immediate and most essential 
ministers of the Crown, a considerable numbed of persons who 
have notoriously obtained their seats through that influence. It 
contains, also, a very considerable number of persons who have 
been elected through the influence of certain Peers or great fa- 
milies ; and, finally, it contains a large proportion of members 
returned without any such influence, — or in opposition to it, — In 
consequence of their reputation or popularity with the majority 
of their electors. There are here then, indisputably, all the ele- 
ments of that famous constitutional balance, of King, Lords and 
Commons, by which it is admitted that the freedom and stability of 
our government are maintained \ and there seems to be no reafon 
for supposing, that they should not act at least as beneficially when 
brought together, and fairly confronted in this manner, as whefc 
merely overawing and frowning at each other from their separate Otv- 
bits. It is impossible to deny, that, according to the present consti- 
tution of the House of Commons, the Crown, the Executive go- 
vernment, or the Ministry, has a great influence m its delibera- 
tions ; and that this inlfuence is secured by some sort of inter- 
ference, more or less direct, in a variety of elections. It is equal- 
ly undeniable, that most of the great families in the kingdomhave 
a similar influence, obtained by a similar interference. These 
things, indeed, are not officially avowed *, because they form p&tt 
of a tacit compact to which none of the panics are formally 
bound j but they are perfectly notorious notwithstanding 5 ami 
the actual administration of our government certainly cannot be 
defended, unless they are both admitted and justified. Even Mr 
Cobbett would be entitled to laugh at the bullying and cowardly 
’evasion of an angry denial. 

yhe advantages of this arrangement are, as we have already 
iqiijnated,— ^ -that the collision and shock of the three rival prin- 
ciples",^* either prevented or prodigiously sdftcned,by this early 
mixture of their elements ,-t-thar by converting those sudden atod 
+ supeei$hre checks into one regulating and graduated 
itfidfr dt&n&on becomes infinitely more smooth and taa 
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Aid Aa longer proceeds by jerk^ atid'bound& tl&t might endanger 
(he safety of the machine,^-- while its moveai rots j kstead of^be^ig 
fractVted ' and in^peded by the Irregular impulses of opp oaite 
fbiroes; Slide quietly to the mark, in the diagonal, produced by 
their, original combination* r . , . 

‘ Wo haVe stated already, that the prospect of these advantages 
probably operated in part to produce the arrangement vfchich en-> 
sured them ; but it was dictated, no doubt, by more urgent con-* 
sideratijbnsi and indeed, as we think, by a qeecessity Which COttld 
riot.be jrosistcd. The great object to be accomplished, was not 
$0 much to save the House of Commons from the mortihcatioxt 
of having their bills stopped by the Lords, or rejected by the 
Sovereign, as to protect these two estates from the hazard to 
which they might be exposed from the direct exercise of this 
privilege. By the vast and rapid increase of wealth and, intellta 
genco iu the country at targe, the consideration and relative itu* 
thority of that branch of the government which stands most in con^ 
ttexion with it, y/aS suddenly and prodigiously enlarged. The very 
circumstance of its being open to talent and ambition, ensured a 
greater proportion of ability and exertion in its members 5 and their 
numbers and the popularity of their name and character, all contri- 
buted to give their determinations a degree of weight and authori- 
ty, against which it would no longer have been safe for any other 
power to have risked an opposition. No ministry, for a hundred 
years back, has had courage to interpose the royal negative to any 
injure which has passed through the Houses of Parliament, 
even by narrow majorities \ and there is no thinking man, who 
can contemplate, without dismay, the probable consequences $f 
such a resistance, where the House of (Summons had been zeata 
ou& and nearly unanimous. It is needless to say,, that the House 
of Lpx;ds would oppose a still feebler barrier to such a measure 
of popular legislation. In order to exercise their constitutional 
functions with safety, therefore, it became necessary for the King 
and the great families to exercise them irt the Lower House,— not, 
against the united Commons of England, but atmng them;, and 
not in their own character, and directly,— but covertly, and ming* 
Jqd with those whom it was substantially their interest and their 
duty to controul. 

It is thus, as it appears to us, that the balance which was in 
’ danger* of being lost through the increasing power an*! inflttgpce 
of the Lower House, has been saved by being transferred into 
that assembly i ami that all that was essentially valuable- in- $he 
constitution, has been secured by a silent but very important 
change in it$ mode of operation. This change. we - tAeei.tp 
tjlat the mSqefrcc of the Crown} am! of the old aristocracy^: is 
* ‘ ; -c 
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nowefcerted in that House by means of members seut r tjiere || 
support that influence y and that* in that House, as tV great de* 
poaitoryof the political power of the nation, and the vMTtUjil |en 
preseitfarive of the whole three estates, the chief virtue andforc^ 
. of the government is now habitually resident* ,.. (1 

This bst conclusion, we are persuaded, will not appear either 
rash, or hazardous to those who consider the exclusive powejr 
which -is now almost formally yielded to the House, of Commons, 
with regard to the supplies; and the admitted impossibility of go* 
ing on in the administration of the government, without the sup* 
port of a decided and permanent majority of its members. # Nor 
does it follow, by any means, that the other branches of the Le» 
gishttunv though precluded, in a great measure, from the direct 
and avowed exercise of their constitutional privileges, are alto- 
gether useless in their separate capacities. By their formal sub- 
sistence and cooperation, they serve to remind the Commons of 
the rights under which they interfere in their deliberations, and 
give greater weight and authority to that interference- They are 
there in reserve, too, in case of any sudden or violent attack up- 
on their new mode of operation. This, at least, seems the chief 
ues of the King’s negative in the present state of the constitution. 
The House of Lords has a separate and higher utility as a second 
and more dignified senate, by whose deliberations, all matters of 
importance may be expected to be matured and purged still more 
completely from any dregs of passion and popular prejudice 
which may have adhered to them after passing through the Lpwcr 
House. It gives time for enthusiasm to subside, and another 
chance for argument to be effectual. There .are very strong rea- 
sons, in short, for preserving the separate and official functions of 
the King and the House of Lords, as members of the Legisla- 
ture, independent of the alarm and suspicion which would bo rea- 
sonably excited by any proposal for suppressing them. \Ve are 
clearly convinced, that their constitutional functions have long 
been exercised with benefit and effect in the House of Commons 
alone ; but it would indicate a very dangerous passion for innova- 
tion, to propose that they should be restrained, from their exercise 
in any other place. 

If there be any truth or soundness in the principles of which 
: we have ventured to delineate this hasty *and imperfect sketch, the 
reader will be at no loss to discover the grounds of our objection 
' ' D d 4* « «,to 
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- See Hume's Eflay on . the Independency" of Parliament ; the very 
bdffi nLwhk'h is, that the Hdufe of Commons abfolutely command^ all 
the other- f^arts of the government, .and may, when it pleaies, fwaljpw 
pj»: the reft, and .engrefs the whole power of the conftitution. 
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eo,Mr ; Cobbett’s fundamental measure of reform, and the reasons 
£pr ftrhichwe must resist any attempt to remove all pla£emen or 
othpr dependants of the Executive from Parliament, or to ex- 
clude altogether the. interference of great families in elections. 
We think, a certain infusion of these elements in that assembly . 
essential to the existence of our mixed government ; and should 
Sounder the accomplishment of such a reform as Mr Cobbett c6n- 
tehdp fpr, as the signal for its instant destruction. 

With regard to tire interference of peers in elections, it is evL 
dently impossible to prevent it by any statutory or authoritative re- 
gulation .* and as, in fact, it is not very different from the inter- 
ference of wealthy commoners, it is needless to say any thing 
more on the subject. With regard to placemen, however, we may 
be indulged with a few words more. Although excluded from Par- 
liament, this suspicious order of persons would still exist ; and, as 
they would still possess the highest rank, dignity and # emolument 
in the nation, their situation would still be the great object both of 
generous and of sordid ambition. To say that Parliament would 
have no concern with them, and that the King might change or 
appoint them, without producing any sensation in the Legislature, 
j$ mere raving or drivelling, and is scarcely entitled to an answer. 
Parliament, from a sense of duty, would be bound to take a con- 
cern in all such nominations •, and would be still more sure to take, 
such a concern, from motives of interest, party, or attachment. 
It would be bound upon some occasions, and entitled upon all, 
to vote thanks to the retiring ministers, and to declare that they 
were enemies to the country who had advised his Majesty to 
displace them ^ nay, they might petition against any one appoint- 
ment, and might withhold the supplies till their petition was 
granted. They would have. the means of interfering, therefore, in 
every such appointment, and in every act of tire government, Just as 
effectually as at present ; and it cannot require many words to show, 
that they would have exactly the same inducements. Though place- 
men could not be members of Parliament on this new system, mem- 
ber^ of Parliament, it is presumed, might be still transmuted into 
placemen;- and if Parliament had the same power to embarrass and 
control the Executive as now, it is easy to see that there would be 
the same scramble and competition for such appointments 
anumg the members of Parliament, which exists at the present mo- 
ment,* The only difference would be, that the scramble would-be 
conducted in a good degree by underlings and deputies, whom each 
set ;pf , ministers w’ould leave successively to fight their battles, - 
Tjvj&eu,thcy, themselves took flight to the higher regions of office. 

■ Ambitiousi p[ieiiwo : ^ld then fight for their places by ffirtjlir^ of m 
.Inferior dqs^riptiw^i and the ambition which now brings fee lof- 

* JrieSt 
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tiest talents of the country into open competition in th#{ p&SKc 
assembly, 1 would cdhline them, in a good degree, to the~ more dan- 
gerous and uncontroulable intrigues of the Cabinet, and leave 
me Legislature to a secondary and more ignoble breed of comba- 
tants, who would struggle for their respective chieftains in that 
degraded arena. It is needless, after this, to enlarge upon the 
absurdity of denying a place in the great legislative assembly to 
the official advisers of the Sovereign, — or upon any of the other in- 
conveniences which would evidently result from such an arrange- 
ment. Mr Cobbett and his associates only call for the exclusion 
of placemen from Parliament, as the means of preventing its 
members from scrambling for office or emolument; but it is 
evident, that such an exclusion would have no tendency to pro- 
duce this effect. It would degrade the Legislature, without pu- 
rifying it in the smallest degree. It is needless, therefore, to 
enlarge on the dangers of the remedy -, for no one, surely, will 
insist upon taking it, if it be proved to be quite inefficacious. 

But, though we think the actual balance of the constitution 
requires the exercise of royal and aristocratical influence in the 
House of Commons, we do by no means intend to assert, that 
there may not be too much of that influence. Though we wish 
always to see placemen, and expectant placemen, ai> well as the 
members and clients of noble families, in that House, we are 
perfectly aware, that there may be too many of that description. 
We wish to see them there to* preserve the balance of the consti- 
tution, — but it may be destroyed by their excess, as well as by 
their exclusion ; and we have no objection to concede to Mr Cob- 
bett, or to any one else, that there is at present great reason for 
apprehension, and for caution as to this particular. 

We are not much afraid of the influence of noble families. It 
is not, in general, a debasing or ungenerous influence ; and, in 
this country, there is so little of the oppressive, tyrannical spirit 
of some aristocracies, that wc luve really no apprehension at all 
from the prevalence of such a temper in our Government. An 
English peer has scarcely any other influence than an English 
gentleman of equal fortune ; and scarcely any other interest to 
maintain it. The whole landed interest, including the Peerage, 
is scarcely a match for the monied interest, either in. Parliament 
’or in society ; and, as it is the basis of a more steady and perma- 
nent^ as weU as a more liberal and exalted dependency, we wish 
•rather to see peers concerned in elections, than stockjobbers or na- 
bobs# The evil and the danger is from the multitude of places 
and of placemen $ not so much from their having places ift Par- 
liament, as from their actual existence, ahd the enormous amount 
of this patronage which is necessarily vested ia some of those 
functionaries, over which Parliament has an unlimited cqntroul. * 
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do not speak of sinecure places or of pensions ;~^these are 
x&ere trifles The most rigorous and unsparing reformer probably 
wrtuld not state the sum total at a million annually. It is mere: 
faction to say, that either this, or the sums lost oy peculation*: 
csth 'make any sensible addition to the burdens of a nation which 
raises nearly fifty millions in the year,— 'or that the jror ^wmdtfc 
bfc at all reeved by a retrenchment to that extent Even as a* 
source of influence, it is a great deal too inconsiderable to den 
serve any distinguished notice in the general estimate of the pa-* 
tronage now vested in administration. We suppose we calculate 
moderately, when we say, that the King and hn ministers have 
rrOw the disposal of offices to the value of twelve millions yearly* 
Th<? expense of collecting the taxes was calculated, ten years ago, 
at six millions. We do not know how to estimate the value of 
all thd appointments in the navy, the army, the church, thero- 
loftier and judiciary establishments ; but it appears to us, that* 
they Jrtust be much underrated, if they are only averaged at an 
etjdal sum. 

This is enormous ; and it is tire fruit of our enormous debt, — » 
of our great health and’ ambition,- — and, generally speaking, of 
the Spirit or the circumstances which have led us to play sa 
much greater and more important a part in the great drama of 
Europe, than our population and natural dimensions seemed to 
entitle us to play. The consequence has been, that all our esta- 
* blishments are upon a scale infinitely more extensive than was 
ever exemplified before among such a number of people/ We 
have a navy suitable to a population of fifty millions ; and a 
<fobt, revenue, and colonial establishment, greater than would be- 
long elsewhere to an hundred millions. The result is, that almost 
every third man is in possession or expectancy of some public office; 
and that there is scarcely an individual, above the rank of a com- 
rilon labourer, who does not look forward to some such appoint-* 
riment, as a part of his means of subsistence, or of elevation in so- 
ciety. 

The constitutional evils, and the dangers to liberty resulting 
from this condition of things, we admit to be very formidable : but 
we do not see how they can be remedied by any statutes or formal 
regulations.** The offices are for the most part necessary; and the 
salaries annexed to them no greater than is reasonable. The of* 
ficei, therefore, rmifct exist, and the right of nominating to them 
must be Vested somewhere. It can be vested nowhere, however* 
where it will not be influenced by Parliament $*-~and if Parfta* 
in frtt, which' means the majoritybf the House of Commons, cam 
jrt^tfcnce the ndmftiatidh, it is evident that the members wtU 
i&ftert be" temp^no Tnfkertceit'ii^ their own favour, br in fkroti 
pf* fchelr immediate connexions. Many will side with the majority, 

m 



in order to obtain this, influence in their own behalf; and tlie 
majority wUl endeavour to maintain itself in force, by holding 
out tho prospect of this influence to those whom it wishes to. 
bring over or to retain. * 

That this influence of the Executive is too ftrpng, both in par;* 
iiament and out of it, we moft readily and cordially admit. It i* r 
the great evil which infers our conftitution > and the highe&j 
praifoand the utmbft indulgence is due to every attempt to pa)~ 
iiate or remove it. It is ^evident, however, that to exclude piaqen 
men from parliament would not have this effedh Ji$ long as par* 
liament had any influence in the difpofal of places, the evil would' 
remain unabated. The individuals who obtained them would not 
indeed fit any knger in that aflembly ; but they would fit there' 
till they got them ; and their room would be filled by others who 
came to cabal for appointments for themfelvqs, or their friends or, 
employers. On the other hand, it feems evidently impoflible to 
veil this*enormous patronage in any hands not under the contrauV 
of Parliament, without creating an abfolute and mcontrouled, 
power in that quarter, before which ancient bulwarks of the 
cordlitution would fpoedily difappear* To. us it appears, indeed* 
that there is no radical remedy for this growing evil, but in a rev 
dy&ion of our debt and our eitablifhments;— a confideration which, 
concurs with fo mary others tb recommend a pacific fyftem as 
our wifeft and moil habitual policy, While fuch a redu&ion is 
unattainable, arid until it be obtained, th* *rdv palliative for the. 
diftemper feems to confift in the improving i, * !i nee, vigilance, 
*nd individual’ independence of the people at iarg., AU govern^ 
meut (lands mainly on opinion at the latt ; and a fpiriUu, mtoflw 
gent, and refolute people; can never be enflaved, to whatever 
temptations of fordid intereft a part of their legislators may be 
pofed, or may yield. We do not think that there has been, as yet^ 
any great encroachment on the rights of the people, or any great 
decline in the fpirit by which they mutt be guarded. But it is 
undeniable that the legiflature has recently exhibited fome ftrange. 
$nd alarming appearances; and given a pang to thofe who were 
difpofed to venerate and confide in it, not lefs’fenfible than th& 
triumph which it has afforded to thofe who have been accultom? 
td to treat it with contempt, and to predi& and pray for its de-, 
molitiop. ; 

, We have but a word or .two to fay on the fubjeft of venal bo-i 
roughs, and we (hall take our leave of Mr C«*bbett>.and relieve 
(Out renders from this unretofpnablo demand on their attention. 
We have already faid, that a man who takes a bribp isr defpicable^ 
and that the man who offers it is in fome meafure dishonoured^ 
^fo leajlethc ipdividyaUj therefore* whp are, q^ncemed in thia 
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traffic, i o the indignation of Mr Cobbett, without any qualifica- 
tion. Cut we are by no means Certain that its confequehcCs are 
fo extremely injurious to the conftitution as he appears to irria- 

t ine. A venal borough is a borough which Government has not 
ought ; rind which may therefore be bought by Mr Cobbett, or 
any other independent man. When a feat in Parliament is ad- 
vertised for fale, a pretty fair competition, we think, is opened 
to politicfans of all defcriptions* The independent and well af- 
fe&ed part of the nation is far richer than the government, or the 
peerage; and if all feats in parliament could be honeftly and openly 
fold for ready money, we have no fort of doubt that a very great 
majority would be purchafcd by perfons unconnefted with the 
Treafury, or the Houfe of Lords. Wealth is one of the demc- 
Statical elements in this trading and opulent country ; and an ar- 
rangement’ which gave it more immediate political efficacy, pro- 
bably Would not be at all unfavourable to that part of our confti-* 
fution. 

'* The great objection, on the other hand, is, that no honourable 
man will purchase a vSeat, and that those who do pay money 
for one, may be presumed to intend to make money by it, and 
to sell themselves the first good opportunity. The first observa- 
tion sounds plausible ; and yet every body knows it not to be 
true. There certainly are many men whose private honour is 
unimpeachable, who sit for venal boroughs. How this is managed 
we do not exactly know. Whether the end is thought to sajnetify 
the fneans, or whether the frequency of the transaction has le- 
galized it in the ideas of the world, like the orchard thefts of 
schoolboys, and the plunder of Border chieftains of old ; — or whe- 
ther the seat is bought for the young patriot, as the living is 
bbught for the young priest, while they themselves are kept pure 
{totja 'the stain of bribery or simony — we really do not pretend 
to understand. With regard to the other conclusion, that when 
the "seat is bought, the sitter must mean to be sold, — it is as ceiv 
tatfiiy at variance with fact, and has a smaller share of probabi- 
lity. The most moderate contest ’will generally cost more than 
the dearest borough in the market \ and as, in trying times, con- 
tests will be very frequent, it must be the most economical and 
prudent way for a patriotic party to provide for as nnany as they 
dart by purchase, before they try the more costly and honourable 
toad' of open competition. Ort the whole, however, we have no 
great affection for rotten boroughs*, but chiefly, because we 
think' that the practice of purchasing them tends to abate thelovfc 
of liberty, and the pride of independence among the people* j 
and that it is to their feelings, and not to the composition of the 
Legislature, thatwve must always look fbr the fountain and-vitaft 
ipphg of pur freedom. 

Upon 
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Upon the whole, we hope we have said something to justify 
our love of our actual constitution — our aversion to Mr^pbJbetfcJs 
schemes of reform — and our indignation at his attempts t6 'Weak- 
en the respect and attachment of the people to forms and_ esta- 
blishments, without which, we are "persuaded, there would ,J>e 
110 security for their freedom. To some among the higher clas- 
ses of pur readers, an apology may appear to be requisite fpr*the 
time and attention we have bestowed on a writer of this descrlpr 
tion. The higher orders of society, however, we are afraid, .are 
but little aware, either of the great influence which such a writ- 
er possesses, or of the extent to which many of his sentiments 
prevail among the middling classes of the community. In, his coo- 
tempt for the Legislature, and his despair of public virtue or ener- 
gy, Mr Cobbett, we believe, has rather followed than fashioned 
the impressions of those for whom his publications are intended* 
There is a very general spirit of discontent, distrust, and con- 
tempt for public characters, among the more intelligent and re- 
solute portion of the inferior ranks of society. We can see, as 
well as Mr Cobbett, the seeds of a revolution in the present a<- 
spect and temper of the nation 5 and though we look forward to 
it, we trust, with other feelings and other dispositions, we are 
not the less sensible of the hazard in which we are placed. We 
anticipate little from such an event, but general degradation and 
misery j we have stepped beyond the limits of our duty, to ex- 
press our horror at the suggestion ; and have contributed our 
feeble aid to rouse or to undeceive those who may have been 
misled by different anticipations. At the same time, we cannot 
be blind to the tendency of public opinion *, and are afraid that, 
in the event of any great emergency or disaster, no reasonr 
ings, and no motives of prudence, will be sufficient to uphold 
the established forms of the constitution, unless some effort be 
made on die part of public men to wipe off* the imputation# 
which are now thrown upon their characters, — to show that, in 4 
great crisis, they can forget party, and prejudice, and self-inte- 
rest* — and that they have either talents to form plans adequate to 
the emergency, and resolution to carry them into execution, — 
or , magnanimity to retire from a situation, to the duties of 
which they are unequal, and to give place to those, upon whose 
firmness and prudence and talents the nation can rely widi as- 
surance. We do not think that this would be done, by mating 
Sir Francis Burdett first Lord of the Treasury, and Mr Hbm£ 
Tooke secretary for the Home Department. But much, must he 
jione* — and more desisted from, — before they and their advocate# 
disarmed of their most effectual means of delusion. 

A^x. 
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Opinion has been more universally, received by political 
writers, than that Spain was once a thA, papulous, and 
^commercial kingdom $ and many ingenious and plausible theories 
<haVe been proposed, to account foi it* decline. The expulsion 
Of the Jews and Moriscoes ; — the discovery and conquest of Ame- 
'lita foreign and domestic wars, in which for more than 

two centuries the Spanish monarchy was continually engaged $ — 
religious bigotry and intolerance of its government ^he ex- 
cessive number and pernicious influence of its clergy Mhe ab- 
ject and debasing superstition of its subjects j— the oppressive 
ruinous system of taxation established in the greater part of 
'its provinces the monopolies and other restraints on commerce, 
which narrow views of interest and mistaken calculations of pro- 
fit have dictated to its rulers 5 — its vexatious and intermeddling, 
“though weak and inefficient, police, which harasses and torments. 
Without protecting or defending the people j — and, lastly, the 
Want of security for the liberty and property of the subject, in a 
<C 0 tentfy where individuals are liable to exile and imprisonment* 
^Without even the form of a trial where the course of justice, 
always slow and uncertain, is sometimes openly infringed by in- 
terpositions of royal authority, and still oirencr secretly pervert- 
ed by private intrigues and solicitations ;-~atid where the neces* 
sities of a prodigal, unprincipled court, lead to arbitrary exac- 
tions and irregular means- of supply, which are happily unknown 
in the rest of Europe, the dominions of Turkey only excepted 
Such are the causes to which the decline of Spain has been attri- 
buted : And it must be confebsed, that, in a country where griev- 
UtteeS like these exist, arts and ‘civilization cannot advance, nor 
thfc State keep pace with the progress of other nations which 
possess a better form of government, or enjoy, at least, a more 
wise and equitable administration of affairs* 

< The spectacle of a great, powerful and opulent nation, reduced 
to Weakness, poverty and contempt, by tfte vices of its govern- 
ntedt, presents a curious and instructive, though melancholy ob- 
ject of contemplation. But, to judge fairly and without exng* 
Jferktion* of £0 lamentable a reverse of fortune, we must not rest 
^ si$Ccrtaining ^he existence, but must inquire into 
fhfc extent of the calamity* What was the state of Spain, it may 
he asked, before' the evils of a bad government were felt* in the 
jj&ftduct of its uffairs l What, evidence have we that there has 
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been any positive diminution of its antient wealth or resources ? 
What reason have we for believing, that it has actually declined 
in population, or that its inhabitants were eveT more industrious, 
or more addicted to commerce than they are at present f • Such 
a previous inquiry seems necessary to appreciate justly the bad 
effects of its government ; and yet, obvious and essential a$it 
appears to a correct judgment of the case, it has been hitherto 
entirely neglected, or pursued in the most superficial and careless 
manner, by those who have written and speculated on Spanish 
affairs, 

National vanity and false patriotism have misled all the Sptfc* 
nish authors who have turned their thoughts to this subject. 
Fully persuaded that their own country was the most fertile* and 
the most bountifully supplied by nature of any in Europe, but, 
unable to disguise from themselves its real backwardness ahd in- 
feriority to other states, they sought for consolation in pompous 
and exaggerated descriptions of its ancient grandeur, and gravely 
explained, conformably to the prevailing theory of their day, 
the causes of a decline, which had no existence but in their 
own imagination. Sometimes it was the neglect of sheep, and 
sometimes the neglett of agriculture, which had ruined their 
country. Sometimes they complained of the number of stran- 
gers who overspread the land like so many locusts, and devoured 
the subsistence of its inhabitants ; and sometimes they lamented 
the national prejudices against foreigners, which prevented the 
arts and manufactures of other countries from being introduced 
into Spain. Sometimes they complained of the exportation of 
wool, and the importation of cloth ; and sometimes they recom- 
mended duties on the exportation of their own manufactures, 
that foreigners might not have the fruits of their industry, for 
nothing. Sometimes they urged their government to expel 
•own subjects, with every degree of cruelty and injustice \ and 
sometimes they succeeded in persuading it to import foreigners, 
with ostentatious pretences of benevolence and hospitality* At one 
moment they declaimed against luxury, and obtained the enactment 
of sumptuary laws ; and next moment they recommended boun- 
ties to foreign artists, and preached up the advantage of fixing 
and establishing the arts of luxury in Spain. At one and the 
same time they built palaces for beggars, and pronounced orations 
in praise of industry j and, with the same breath that they held 
up' commerce the chief object of national attention, they ac- 
cused their merchants of selfishness, and vainly endeavoured to 
wean them from an undue regard to their private interests. But, 
whatever might be the diversity of their opinions, with regard to 
the causes and the cure of the many eviU under which 

country 
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country suffered, they were unanimous in their accosts of its 
antient prosperity. Even those who were not the dupes of such 
ridiculous and extravagant fables, adopted and repeated them, in 
the hopes of rousing their countrymen to industry and exertion, 
by flattering pictures of the former opulence and grandeur of 
their land. 

Foreigners, wh 6 turned their attention to the affairs of Spain* 
were deceived by the positive and confident tone with which the 
native writers described the ancient greatness, and deplored the sub- 
sequent decline of their prosperity. And, indeed, when they consi- 
dered that, for a century and a half, the great object of modern po- 
litics had been the maintenance and defence of the other states of 
Europe against the overgrown power of Spain, and contrasted 
their past fears and apprehensions with the weakness and total 
insignificance into which that kingdom afterwards sunk, they 
were easily persuaded to give credit to the Spanish authors, and 
to believe that the fall of so mighty a power must have been pre- 
ceded by some great and sensible decline in the heart and centre 
of the monarchy itself. They forgot, that it is not the absolute, 
but the relative power of a state, which renders it formidable to 
its neighbours ; and that a nation may •decline in its relative 
strength, without any absolute diminution of its resources, by 
remaining stationary while other states are advancing. They for- 
got, that the alarming preponderance of the Spanish monarchy 
arose from the combination of a variety of causes, some of them 
accidental, and others temporary ; — from the union of so many 
rich and extensive states under one Sovereign ; — from the pos- 
session of Mexico and Peru, while its rivals were excluded from 
both the Indies; — from the civil and religious discussions of its 
neighbours ; — from the bigotry and fanaticism of the age, which 
placed the kings of Spain at the head of the Catholic part of 
Europe ; — and, lastly, from the valour and discipline of the 
Spanish armies, and from the wisdom and sagacity of the Spanish 
councils. Yet the slight and hardly perceptible impression of 
the Spanish arms on the enemies of that monarchy, during the 
victorious reigns of Charles V. and Philip II.,* while these ad- 
vantages were entire, might have tended, in some degree, to cor- 
rect trie traditional accounts of the greatness of its former power. 
The ressitance maintained by Francis I. and Henry II. against the 
arms of Charles V., and the successes of Elizabeth and of the 
Dutch commonwealth over Philip II., might have suggested the 
rejection, that the danger from Spain must have been more ap- 
parent than real. While its miserable decline -during the 17'Ji 
century, ami the slowness of its recovery during the 18th, 

* might 
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might hav^ suggested doubts as to the solidity of the basis on * 
which its former greatness, such as it was, had been founded. 

Countries, where agriculture and manufactures have been once 
firmly rooted, soon recover from the losses they sustain in war* 
and e^en struggle with success against the vices and defects of a* 
bad goVempient. How quickly did France recruit her strength 
after the long and sanguinary contests of the League ; and how 
speedily have Flanders and Lombardy recovered from the devas- 
tations of war, to which they have been so often victims-? No- 
thing slmrt of Eastern despotism or feudal anarchy will utterly 
extinguish arts and industry in a country where they have been 
thoroughly established, and long cultivated by the people. But 
the causes to which the decline of Spain has been attributed* 
though capable of retarding the advancement, or even of arrest- 
ing the progress of a nation, are insufficient to communicate to it 
a retrograde movement, or to eradicate staple and established ma- 
nufactures, which have formed the occupation of the great body 
of the people, and seivcd them for ages as a source of wealth 
and happiness. The system of taxation in Spain is injudicious, 
oppressive, and full of vexation to the people $ but the most ex- 
ceptionable parts of it have long since been modified and correct- 
ed ; and the total amount of the taxes is inconsiderable, even 
when compared with the limited means and faculties of the 
country. There are many hurtful monopolies in Spain, and 
many ill advised restraints and impediments to commerce ; but 
they are not more numerous nor prejudicial than they were in. 
Prussia under the great Frederick. The administration of justice 
is not to be praised in Spain ; but it is not a great deal worse 
than it was in France under the Bourbons. A mistaken charity 
lavishes vast sums of money in Spain on the idle and the pro- 
fligate ; but the total amount of this misplaced bounty is in- 
finitely less than that of the poor-rates in England. Religious 
bigotry and intolerance have never been stronger nor more 
universal in Spain, than they were in this island in the time of 
Elizabeth, or under the princes of the house of Stuart. The ex- 


pulsion of the Jews and Moriscoes was no doubt a cruel and in- 
human act ; but, as both the court and people were obstinately 
determined to exclude them for ever from the rank and consi- 
► deration *of old Christians, we are by no means convinced, that i& 
was|iot jpetter policy to banish them at once from the kingdom, 
thanlt/allow so many secret enemies, in possession of the most 
vulryerable part of the country, to increase and multiply, till they 
shtfuld become too strong for their oppressors. Had the minis- 
ters of Philip III. delayed the expulsion of the Moriscoes, so fru- 
1 *ral in their diet, so industrious in their habits, and so simple, in 
r voi. X. NO. 20. E e their 
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their manners were these descendants of the Saracens,$iiiat, ex- 
cluded as they were from participating in the honours and dan- 
gers of war, and exclusively addicted to the laborious but health- 
ful occupations of agriculture, in less than half a century they 
must have outnumbered the old Christians in all the southern 
provinces of Spain ; and thereby increased at once the dai^er of 
slighting or offending them, and added force to the popular and 
royal prejudices against admitting then* to the civil honours of 
the state. And, with respect to the effects of that expulsion, 
(the subject of such reproach against the Spanish nation on the 
part of the French and English, as if the one had not Revoked 
the edict of Nantz, and the other broken the articles of Limerick), 
it should be recollected, that authors have been far mistaken 
who have supposed that with the Moriscoes the Spaniards lost 
their manufacturers and artizans. It is true, that in the south of 
Spain many of the ordinary and most necessary trades are still 
reputed infamous, because in very old times they were exercised 
by Moors and Jews* But, at the period of their expulsion, the 
greater part of the Moriscoes were small farmers and gardeners, 
who lived in penury and misery, and contrived, by hard labour 
and rigid economy, to pay exorbitant rents to their landlords, in 
return for security and protection against the bigotry of the 
priests. 

Don Antonio Capmany is, we believe, the first Spanish author* 
who has combated the general prejudice of his countrymen in 
favour of the ancient opulence and prosperity of Spain. At the 
end of the third volume of his valuable work, entituled, Afemori - 
as historicas sabre la Alarina y comercio y artes de la antigua ciucLid dc 
Barcelona , he has dedicated an entire chapter to an examination 
of the question, Whether the arts and manufactures of Spain were 
at any time equal to those of other nations ? A republication of that 
chapter, with several additional facts and observations on the 
same subject, forms the first essay of the volume which lies be- 
fore us. As the subject of the inquiry is curious, ami the 
view' which Capmany has taken of it will, to most of our readers, 
have the recommendation of novelty at least, we shall give a 
short outline of his arguments. 

Wc must, in the first place, remark, that when we c\st our 
eyes over the Spanish economists, from Ward and Camj^marj^s, 
who wrote under Charles III. and Ferdinand VI., to Alonsy de 
Jlerrera, who flourished under Ferdinand the Catholic, wi j are 
struck with the observation, that none of these authors evl * re- 
presents his country as flourishing or populous at the per ad 
when he is writing *, but, on the contrary, every one of the*n 
laments the decay of trade, and industry in his own times, ar* * 

complains* 
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complalns^f the laziness and profligacy of the present face of 
his countrymen, while he refers us back to some remote period, 
when Spain was rich, industrious, and full of inhabitants. This 
_ 4 $minds us forcibly of what happens daily to a traveller in Spain. 
At Ol^ry town where he stops, he is told of banditti who infest the 
roads, warned of the clangers that await him near sortie dis- 
tant town, or at some remote pass in the mountains. But, as lie 
advances, the danger continually recedes ; — till, at length, he 
discovers that the stories which had at first alarmed him, have 
no othdr foundation than the folly and credulity of his informers. 

We shall follow the plan of Capmany’s essay, by examining* 
first) what was the state of commerce and rharufactures ; and, 
secondly , what was the state of agriculture and population in 
Spam, at those periods when it is supposed to have been most 
flourishing. 

Commerce and Manufactures . 

It would be idle to inquire into the state of commerce and 
manufactures in Spain before the conquest of Senile in 1248. 
The Catalans and Guipuzcoans had indeed applied to commerce 
and navigation at an eariier period, and some woollen and cotton 
manufactures were already established in Catalonia; but these 
attempts were still in their infancy, and were greatly surpassed 
by the subsequent exertions of the same provinces. It would be 
equally unnecessary to extend our inquiry beyond the reign of 
Philip 1IL, since it is admitted, that, before the death of that 
Prince, Spain was reduced to the most deplorable poverty and 
wretchedness. In the intermediate time, a great event, the dis- 
covery and conquest of America, had occurred; which is suppose 
t*d by almost all writers to have had the most fatal influence on 
the industry and population of Spain. Was It before or after 
that event, that Spain is supposed to have been eminent as a 
commercial and manufacturing country ? V/e shall 
m hat documents remain of the state of commeice and industry 
in Spain, in the interval between the recovery of Seville from 
the Moors, and the acquisition of colonies in America ; and, se- 

« shali trace the effects of those colonies on the com- 
i manufactures of the mother country, during the 
Charles V. and Philip JI. 

gard to the first period, v»e are referred by Capntany 
ks of two Florentine merchants, Balduca Uhd Uzanby 
shed, the former in 1889, the latter in 1440, ‘ com- 
tides, * for the use of merchants, under die title of 
(la Mercatura . * These books give prolix and circum* 
E e 2 atantial 
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6tantial accounts of the different branches of trade caf&cd on at 
that time by the cities of Italy ; and as they were intended, not 
for speculative -or .philosophical inquirers, but for the use of prac* 
tical merchants *, they abound in minute and exact details on^ 
every subject of which they treat. They describe the exports anil 
imports of every town or harbour frequented by the m^Vonts of 
Pisa and Florence, and explain their weights and measures, and 
customhouse regulations, and contain a variety of other particu- 
lars interesting to merchants and navigators. From these books 
we may form an idea of the state of commerce and manufactures 
in Spain, during the 14th, and in the early part of the l.Orii centu- 
ry. But, when we look into these authorities, we find that Spain, 
instead of being a great manufacturing country^ received manu- 
factured goods of every description from Italy and Flanders, and 
that her own exports consisted chiefly of the rude produce of her 
soil, or other raw materials used in manufactures. Her chief ar- 
ticle of export was wool ; the next was iron j the others were 
honey, wax, hides and tallow, sheep skins and goat skins, gold 
and silver in bullion, quicksilver, kermes, fruits, sugar, wine, 
wheat, rice, oil, soap, saffron, raw silk and salt. It appears 
from this catalogue of exports, that Spain was at that time, not 
only destitute of manufactures for foreign commerce, but that a 
great part of the country was then, as it is still, in a state of pastur- 
age. It is worth remarking that, though Spanish wool was sent to 
Italy in the time of Balducci, it was not yet exported to Flanders ; 
nor does it seem to have been held in estimation for its superior 
qualities, till the latter part of the 14th century, when it was im- 
proved by crossing the breed of native sheep with English sheep 
from Gloucestershire. These sheep are said to have been sent 
from England, as part of the marriage portion of the Princess Ca- 
therine, daughter of John of Gaunt, who was betrothed to Hen- 
ry III. of Castille, in 1389, and married to him some years after- 
wards. This operation of crossing the Spanish with English 
$heep succeeded so well, that it was repeated during the reign of 
Edward IV. of England \ but it was not for more than a century 
afterwards, that Spanish wool acquired that decided superiority 
over the wool of other nations, which it still maintain*'. In 
1440, when IJzano wrote, the exportation of Spanish $ool to 
Flanders had become a considerable branch of comment*, 
probably had been at first introduced by the difficulty i the 
Flemings found of obtaining wool from England. V j 

Butj though we find no mention of manufactures for th£ .sup- 
ply of foreign commerce in the dominions of Castille, there no 
doubt that there existed manufactures of that description -in 
the provinces of Arragon. Woollen manufacturers had bel f * 
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ibngf ^tSWSlied in Roussillon, Catalonia, Valencia, and Majorca, 
and cloth? of various colours and qualities were exported from 
^ these countries to Italy and other foreign parts. Paper from Va- 
Jtencia, cordovan and chamois leather from, the same city, and 
-^rthen ware from Majorca, are also mentioned among the ex- 
poro^rom those countries j hut, notwithstanding the vulgar opi- 
nion, fBS^the Moors were a manufacturing people, red Morocco 
leather seems to have been the only manufactured article exported 
from Granada, unless we include raw sugar in that description of 
goods* There is not the slightest allusion in Balducci and Uza- 
no, to the woollen manufactures of Toledo, Segovia or Burgos, or 
to the fans of Medina del Campo, of which such incredible sto- 
ries are related by subsequent authors ; an incontestible proof, in 
our opinion, that these manufactures, if they existed at all, were 
confined to the fabrication of coarse cloths for home consump- 
tion. 

Barcelona is mentioned, by the Florentine merchants, as a com- 
mercial city of the first importance ; and it seems to have been 
the great emporium by which the interior of Spain was supplied 
with merchandize from the Mediterranean. Neither the Moors 
of Granada, nor the Christians of Andalucia, appear to have 
been actively engaged in commerce or navigation. The Guipuz- 
coans and Gallicians, who have been at all times more addicted 
to a seafaring life than the other inhabitants of Castillc, are not 
mentioned by these authors, though the Guipuzcoans were at 
that time celebrated for their fisheries, and had commercial fac- 
tories established in Flanders and at Rochelle. * 


A politico-commercial poem, called the Libsll cf English Poli- 
cUy which is referred to by Mr MacPherson in his Annals of 
Commerce, f confirms the account of the trade of Spain, which 
Capmany has collected from the works of the Florentine merchants. 
According to this book, written about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, Spain imported fine cloth and linen from Flanders, and 
sent in return, figs, raisins, bastard wine, dates, liquorice, Seville 
oil, grainy % castille soap, wax, iron, wool, wadmole, «?kins of 
goats and kids, saffron, and quicksilver ; of these, wool was the 
chief article. 

’ TKSte conclusions Capmany further confirms by an appeal to 
the act\and proceedings of the Cortes of Castille, in the 16th, 
*SndWhe beginning of the 16th century, from which it appears, 
that lie/woollen manufactures of Castille were at that time of 
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the coarsest and most ordinary quality, and fit on!y^&" # ifSerr& 
uses. The finest cloth of Valladolid and Segovia was sold at 40 
maravedis^ the yard, and that of Palencia, Cuenca, and Cordck 
ba, at only 34*, while fine doth of Florence was sold at 167, and 
that of Burgos at 140. , 

In addition to this conclusive and incontestable evidencp^i5ap- 
many next refers us to the account book of Ferdinatff&^the Ca- 
tholic, which is still preserved in the archives of Barcelona, and 
extends from the year 1496, to the death of that prince in 1516. 
This curious and authentic record is perhaps the surest and host 
unequivocal evidence of the inferiority of the woollen manufac- 
tures of Spain to those of other countries, at the very time when 
they are supposed by liter writers to have been the most flourish- 
ing. We find, that, in the court of that severe and parsimoni- 
ous monarch, none but his domestic servants were clothed in the 
manufactures of Spain •, while Italy, Flanders, and England, fur- 
nished cloth for the use of himself and the royal family. 

Lastly It appears from the book of customs belonging to the 
city of Burgos, as it was settled in 1514, that the chief export 
from Spain, at that time, was wool, which was sent to Flanders, 
France andItaly,to be made there into cloth, for the supply of Spain 
as well a$ of other countries. The remaining articles of export, 
as enumerated in the same book, are iron, oil, figs, and raisins, 
from Xeres, Valencia, and Malaga ; cordovan leather, rabbit 
skins, saffron, raw silk, wax, kermes, liquorice, cumin seed, al- 
monds, rice; sugar from Valencia ; and wine from Alicant. The 
same account of the Spanish exports is given in a book of ordon- 
flance* passed in 1511, which regulate the trvde of the north 
coast of Spain, from Fuontarabia to Corunna. 

With regard to the second period of our inquiry, it is true that, 
for some time after the conquest and settlement of America, the 
manufactures of the mother country flourished more than they 
had done at any former period. We have the testimony of 
Guicciardini,* that in 15G0 the export of wool from Spain to 
Flanders, was reduced from 40,000 to 25,000 packs a year, in 
consequence of the increase of the woollen manufactures in 
Spain ; and in 1552, we know from the acts of the Cortes, that 
Spain actually exported cloth to foreign countries, particularly to 
Italy, where the black and blue cloths of Spain were mvhigh re- 
quest for the use of ecclesiastics and magistrates, on /fccoy^t or 
the softness of the texture, and stability of the colots. f l This 
Was also the period when the silk manufactures of Spk^iwcre 
*no$t flourishing. Nayiger, the ambassador of the Venetian re- 
public 
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^ubliif ft afeBe court of Charles V, mentions the silk manufactures 
of Granami, and adds, that silk stuffs of that city had great sale 

t iin $ but, with the exception of velvets, serges and taffeties, 
r es a decided preference to those of Italy. He adds, how- 
that the silk stuffs made at Valencia were better than those 
qnada. 

But/?ton at this period, when the manufactures of Spain were 
in a more flourishing condition than at any former time, that 
kingdom was supplied by foreign countries with almost all ar- 
ticles of luxury and accommodation, and even with many articles 
of the first necessity. In 154*5, Spain received from Flanders, in 
return for wool and other raw materials, cloth, linen, cotton 
.goods, silks, and a vast variety of other manufactures. The ma- 
nufacture of linen was unknown in that kingdom. In 1555, 
the Cortes complain of the vast quantity of money sent out of 
the kingdom to purchase linen in France and Flanders, and re- 
commend premiums for the cultivation of flax at home, in order 
to establish linen manufactures within the kingdom. Hardware 
and glass were imported from Germany, and even arms and am- 
munition came from abroad. Milan and Flanders supplied Spain 
with these articles; and it is an extraordinary fact, that the first 
cannon foundery in Spain was established at Barcelona in 1719. 
Lastly, in a solemn petition of the Cortes to Charles V. in 1542, 
ilwas stated, though probably with great exaggeration, that the 
whole commerce of the kingdom was in die hands of strangers j 
and in 1548 and 1598, the same complaints were repeated by the 
Cortes with great bitterness. 

But the strongest proof, that, even at that time, arts and manu- 
factures had made no solid progress in Spain, is afforded by the 
views of the Spanish character and the pictures of Spanish man- 
ners, left us by contemporary authors ; and the force of this evi- 
dence is strengthened, by the universal contempt and disrepute in 
which tradesmen and manufacturers continued to be held in 
Spain, for many ages afterwards. According to Naviger, Vene- 
gas, Medina, and a number of oth^r persons who wrote under 
Charles V. and Philip II., the Spaniards of that age were* proud 
and lazy, prodigal and ostentatious, and willing to derive a pre- 
carrb'u^ and disgraceful subsistence from alms, or to practise the 
most d^lionest arts for a livelihood, rather than follow a mecha- 
tr which they thought a degradation to practise. Perez 
de lie jJniy who lived in the latter part of the reign of Philip II. 
paint; :*n the liveliest colours those features in the character of his 
coi^ftrymen, and describes at great length, the artifices and im- 
postures of the Spanish beggars. He probably exaggerates their 
timbers, when he reckons 150,000 beggars and vagabonds in 
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jSpain, at the accession of Philip III. ; but, besides 
«of political writers, the royal proclamation of Charles V. in 1540, 
and innumerable petitions of the Cortes in his reign, and that of/ 
his successor, prove incontestably, that the number of beggars an£ 
disorderly persons, who had no settled occupation or place of 
dence, was on the increase in Spain, during the whole tim£*& its 
supposed prosperity. The aversion of the Spaniards to*<euianical 
trades was not the effect of laziness alone, but had its origin in 
ancient prejudices, strengthened and confirmed by the authority 
pf the laws and municipal institutions of the kingdom. Cfaati* 
pess of blood was necessary for admission into corporations $ but 
the lineage of a candidate was tainted by his descent from an- 
cestors who had followed certain trades, as well as by a Jewish 
pr Moorish origin. The trades of tanner, currier, shoemaker; 
tailor, smith and carpenter, are stigmatized in the laws of Philip 
II. as low ai}d vile; and as late as the year 1783, it was necessary 
to declare, by a royal cedula, that these and other trades were 
not to be held disgraceful, and should not disqualify those who 
followed them, from olHces in corporations. But, is it conceiv- 
able that such prejudices should have existed in a manufacturing 
country, or that manufactures could have flourished in a country 
where such prejudices prevailed ? Catalonia has been always the 
most industrious and manufacturing country in Spain ; but in 
•Catalonia tradesmen enjoy a certain rank and consideration, and 
^derive importance from the incorporated trade to which .they be- 
long. Soy m austral /ion ratio would be the retort of a Catalonian 
tradesman to a gentleman who insulted or offended him. To qui 
soy Christiana vie/o would, in the same circumstances, be the no 
Jess indignant exclamation of a Castillian. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow Capmany in his exa- 
mination of the fabulous, or at least highly exaggerated accounts 
transmitted to us by authors, of die ancient manufactures of Se- 
ville, Toledo, Segovia, and other cities of Castille. He shows, 
to our perfect conviction, that the statements which they have 
handed down to us, are, in most particulars, extremely impro- 
bable, and in many points positively false. These incredible re- 
lations, it must be observed, to which such implicit faith has been 
given by travellers and historians, rf*&t on no contemporary' evi- 
dence whatever; are con filmed by no public or private docu- 
ments of any sort ; and are grossly and palpably i n£onsy?X nit- 
wit h the description of those cities left us by the mo** ; .reject- 
able authors of that age. Naviger gives a minute descri^ji-n of 
Seville and Toledo, without even mentioning those wonderfu^nva- 
nufuctures of silk, which, in Seville alone, are supposed to Ityve 
given occupation to 130.0 CO souls, and, in Toledo, to nearly^s 

man'/. 
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'tiibtcf. the time when the woollen manufactures t>f Segovia 

are said have been most prosperous, Colmenores describes that 
city as full of beggars and vagabonds. 

The result of our inquiry is, that Spain has possessed, at all 
mes, domestic manufactures for common and ordinary uses ; 
lfe»^hat at no peiiod of its history which we have examined, 
coulcffcJje ranked among the great manufacturing nations $ that, 
on the contrary, its inhabitants have been always supplied with 
the finer manufactures from abroad, and even with many articles 
of accommodation, which in other countries are reckoned of in- 
dispensable necessity. It has further appeared, that the only in- 
terval during which manufacturing industry made any progress 
in Spain, was for about a century after the discovery of America, 
when the new demand created by the colonies excited some faint 
efforts in the mother country to supply their wants, But these 
efforts were feeble, spiritless, and of short duration. The genius 
and prejudices of the people were averse to manufacturing in- 
dustry ; and the bad policy and oppression of the government 
were able, in these circumstances, first, to depress, and, finally, 
p) extinguish their exertions. 

Agriculture ami Population. 

Of the flourishing state of agriculture, and immense population 
of Spain in ancient times, we have the same vague and exagger- 
ated accounts which have been left us of its commerce and ma- 
nufactures. Osorio, who wrote in the time of Charles II., dis- 
cusses, with the utmost gravity, whether the peninsula of Spain 
contained fifty or seventy-five millions of souls in the time of 
Julius Cxsar ; and the most moderate calculator reckons at least 
eighteen millions of inhabitants in Spain, exclusive of Portugal, 
in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. But was Spain better 
adapted for agriculture, in former times, than it is at present ? 
Was it less liable to droughts and consequent famines ? Was it 
better provided with canals for irrigation, or with roads for 
conveying over its mountains the surplus of one province to 
feed the starving inhabitants of another? Was its code of 
rural and municipal laws less pernicious to agriculture, than it 
afterwards ? Was it less liable to epidemic diseases, 
which joppose at present such formidable obstacles to the increase 
‘ot: fts population ? On the contrary, between 1483 and 150$, 
tlie^e v; ‘re no less than eleven years marked by the prevalence of 
cpil^nic maladies, called plagues* in some part or other of Spain; 
any the number of chapels and processions, founded in those 
times to St Roque and St Sebastian, show at once how common 
' pestilential 
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pestilential diseases must have been, and how inadehj^e wefjr 
the means t,aken against them. ~ 

The institution of the holy brotherhood, for the security of 
travellers in desert and uncultivated places, revived by Ferdinand, 
'and Isabella, is far from being any proof of a dense and 
population in the reign of these princes. The laws aiKlptffvi-* 
leges of the Mesta, confirmed and extended by Charles ^^show, 
that a great part of Spain was then, as it Is at present, in a state 
of pasturage. The innumerable laws for securing and regulating 
property in bees, which are to be found in all the Spanish codes, 
from the time of the Visigoths to Philip II., afford another proof 
of the quantity of wild and uncultivated land in Spain. And, 
while the exports of that kingdom, in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, show the preference given to pasturage over agriculture 
by its inhabitants, their exportation of wheat and rice proves, 
that the quantity of corn which they raised, was more than suf- 
ficient to supply their wants. If we extend our inquiries to a 
more remote antiquity, we find that, in the time of Alonso XI., * 
all the provinces of Castillo were full of wild boars and bears ; 
and the kingdom, as then described to us, resembles more a wild 
and savage country, than a civilized and cultivated land. 

But let us look into the agricultural and economical writers of 
Spain, in the times of Charles V. and Ferdinand the Catholic. 
Alonso de Herrera was employed by Cardinal Ximenes to com- 
pile a book on husbandry for the use of his countrymen. But, 
does die curious and useful work which he composed, warrant 
us in concluding, that the agriculture of Spain was at that time 
conducted with intelligence, or pursued with industry ? On the 
contrary, he begins his book, by lamenting the frequency of 
scarcities in Castille, which he imputes to the laziness of the 
people, and to their total neglect of agriculture. Laguna, phy- 
sician to Charles V., in a botanical work, entituled, Dioscurides 
illustrated , written about 1 555, observes, * that gooseberries were 
very common in France, Italy and Flanders, but that he had 
never seen any in Castille, where indeed the people are very in- 
different about gratifications of the palate ; or, to say the truth, 
where they are so much more indolent than in other countries, 
that they extract nothing from the earth bui what it spontaneous- 
ly affords them, and reave many parts of their country inia state 
of nature, which, if properly watered and cultivated, tfoulttfoe* 
highly productive. * Arrieta, in his book called the De^}ert\dor 9 
or awakener, published in 1578, boasts, as usual, of the aiv'iient 
riches and fertility, and laments the present poverty and stei\lity 
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of his country. And, lastly, the pragmatica of Philip II., issued 
in 1594, states, in its preamble, that the yeomanry and small 
farmers of the kingdom were reduced, in general, to beggary 
^and want; and that many even of the large farms had been 
JNjhandoned by their owners, and left uncultivated. But are these 
colii'^ajnts, resounding from so many quarters, compatible with 
that flourishing state of agriculture which could maintain eighteen 
millions of souls, in a country where hardly ten millions can find 
subsistence at present ? 

f But, independent of this presumptive evidence, we have posi- 
tive proof, that many of the provinces of Spain were less po- 
pulous in the 16th century, than they are at present. We have 
three enumerations of the inhabitants of Catalonia and Roussillon, 
in the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries. In 1368, they amounted 
to 365,000; in 1495, to 473,000; and in 1553, to 340,000. 
But, in 1797, the inhabitants of Catalonia alone, amounted to 
858,818 ; while the population of Rousillon is estimated, by the 
French government, at 106,171 souls, making an increase of po- 
pulation, in the two provinces, of 624,989, since 1553. Valencia, 
in 1510, contained 54,555 families. In 1797, it contained 
165,012 families. Allowing five persons to a family, its popula- 
tion, at the former period, was 272,775 ; at the latter period, 
825,059, making a difference, in favour of the second, of 552,284. 
Arragon, in the time of the Catholic kings, contained only 
440,000 inhabitants ; it contains 657,376 at present ; so that its 
increase has been 217,376. The whole population, therefore, <3f 
the three provinces of the crown of Arragon, in the 16th century, 
amounted to 1,052,775. The same provinces contain, at present, 
2,447,424; and have, consequently, more than doubled their po- 
pulation. It is unfortunate for the argument, which attributes 
the ruin and supposed depopulation of Spain to the emigration 
of its inhabitants to America, that the Arragonian provinces have 
made their most rapid progress in wealth and population since 
the colonial trade was opened to them. The same is true of 
Biscay and Gallicia. Ustariz long ago remarked, in opposition to 
vulgar prejudice, that these two provinces, though they sent the 
greatest number of emigrants to America, were the best peopled 
provinces of Castille. 

Wiih regard to Castille, our accounts of its antient population 
' ak too - imperfect to enable us to draw a similar comparison be- 
tween us present and its former state. The ruinous appearance 
of inany towns in Leon and the two Castilles, is an incontestable 
* prWof of their decline ; and we are disposed to believe, that, in 
these provinces, there has been a positive diminution of popula- 
tion, though to a much less extent than is commonly imagined. 
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If we were to admit a similar decline in any other paTt 
it would be in the kingdom of Granada, where, if \\*e compare 
the present state of the Alpuj arras, and the appearance of the 
valley of Granada, with the descriptions of Naviger and the his-; 
tory of the wars of Granada by Mendoza and others, we can nffiT 
but suppose, that, notwithstanding the increase of Malag^^nd 
other towns upon the coast, there has been a diminutiQR$*on the 
whole, in the population of the country. As to Estremadura and 
Andalucia, we know that the same towns exist there at present, 
which existed in the time of Ferdinand the Catholic j and if in 
many of them we perceive little appearance of business or activi- 
ty, as little do we sec in them, in general, any marks of decay. 
Seville has, indeed, declined in its commercial greatness, and pos- 
sibly in its population ; but Cadiz, Xeres, Isla de Leon, Puerto 
tie Santa Maria and Puerto Real, have risen upon its fall. In the 
northern provinces, there can be no doubt, that there lias been a 
considerable increase of population. 

If the statistical returns made to Philip II. in answer to the 
queries which had been circulated by his order in the provinces 
of Castille, were carefully examined, a satisfactory account might 
be extracted from them, of the ancient population of these pro- 
vinces. But though a copy of these voluminous returns has been 
made from the original, which is deposited in the Escurial, ami 
has been for more than thirty years in the possession of the Royal 
Academy of History at Madrid, no extract from it, nor summary 
of its contents, has yet been published. W e observe, however, 
in MacPhersonV Annals of Commerce,* an anonymous English 
treatise referred to, which was published in 1689, under the title 
of the 4 Happy future State of England.* The anonymous au- 
thor of this treatise asserts,* that Mr Pepys (Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty) showed him a paper, stating, that the whole number of 
men in the realm of Spain, taken by a secret survey, some time, 
as is supposed, before the year LOSS, was but 1,12.5,890, exclu- 
sive of the regular and the secular clergy. But it was in 1575 
that Philip II. circulated his interrogatuvio or queries about the 
population and state of Castille ; and the returns to his queries, 
some of which we have seen, are dated in 1577 and 1578. If 
this coincidence of time be considered as any evidence thatr*tnb 
numbers in Mr Pepys’s paper were taken from a private abstract 
of these returns, the accuracy of the statement may be rc^ctT 
upon, for the returns were nvide with the greatest care and dili- 
gence. We must, however, on that supposition, substitute* in 
Jvlr IVpys’s statement, 4 provinces of Castille,* instead of 4 realm 

of 


* J*facPherfon*s Annals of Commerce, vol. 2. p. 187. 
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>f Spain ; ’ for the interrogators was circulated in Castille only. 
But if the number of men capable of bearing arms) exclusive of 
Ecclesiastics, amounted to 1,1 25,390, the whole population of 
» „y5pstille, excluding the same description of persons, may be Cal- 
cuuued at l,. >01, £60 souls. Adding 100,000 for ecclesiastics,* 
the whoit population will have been 4,601,560. But the popula- 
tion of Castillo, at present, exclusive of Navarre, Biscay, Arra- 
gon, and the Canary Islands, amounts to 7,328,700 souls ; and, 
consequently, there has been an increase of more than one half 
in the population of the provinces of Castillo since the time of 
Philip II. If we add to this an increase of more than hi in the 
three provinces of Arrjgon, and suppose that in Navarre, Biscay, 
the Balearic and Canary Islands, the population has only dou- 
bled, we shall have, for the total population of Spain, exclusive 
of America, under Philip II., 6,071,831; under Charles IV. 
10,504,985. 

England, when threatened with invasion by the Spaish Ar- 
mada, is supposed to have contained 4,688,000 souls ; f and it is 
remarkable enough, that the proportion of her population to that 
of Spain at the present day, is not very different from what it was 
then. | It is true, that the Spanish monarchy comprehended at that 
time, along with Spain and her colonies, not only her ancient pos- 
sessions in Flanders and Italy, but her recent acquisitions of Portu- 
gal and theJPortugucse conquests in Africa and India. It is also true, 
that England, since the days of Elirabcth, has increased her means 
of defence by the addition of at lea>t 400,000 men able to bear 
arms in this part of the kingdom. She lias also added about five 
millions to her population by her union with Ireland ; and 
would to heaven we could say, that she had by that measure 
added in the same proportion to her strength and security ; and 
that a blind and bigotted attachment to ancient prejudices, and a 
callous and disgusting indifference to the feelings and interests of 
so large a portion of her subjects, had not converted that which 
ought to have been her pride and strength, into her chief source 
of weakness and apprehension. 

Our review of the first of these essays has extended to so 
* uniuiul a length, that we must confine ourselves to a mere list 

of 

* The number of eccldiaftical perfons in Spain, according to the 
returns made to government in 1768 , 1787 , and 1797 , were 208 , 899 , 
191 , 101 , and 182 , 447 . 

f Andrews's Continuation of Henry’s Hiftory of England, voL 2 . 
p. 154 . 

£ The population of England and Wales, according to the govern* 
*1 ment returns ( 1801 ) amounts to 9 , 343 , 578 . 
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of the names and titles of the others. The subject of the second 
is the discovery of the mariner's compass, and its earliest use ill 
navigation. The third treats of the origin and antiquity of thej 
veritereal disease, and of its first appearance in Europe. The foiirtjjfr 
is an inquiry into the earliest use of gunpowder in the art of tfar, 
and into the first invention of artillery. The fifth treats* of the 
construction of the vessels used by the ancients; and the sixth, 
of the size and burden of the vessels used in the middle ages. 

D. Antonio Capmany, the author of these essays, is a native 
of Catalonia. His principal work has been already mentioned, 
under its title of Afemorias historical sobre la Alarm a > comercio y 
artes de la antigua ciudad de Barcelona . The two first volumes ap- 
peared in 1779 ; the two last in 1792. The 3d and 4th volumes 
are collections of state papers, and other original and important 
documents from the archives of Barcelona. This truly excellent 
work is marked throughout with a spirit of liberality and good 
sense, and distinguished by an attention to general and philoso- 
phical views but seldom displayed by those who ransack archives, 
and compile papers for the use of future historians. We consi- 
der it as a most valuable addition to the history of the commerce 
and manufactures of the middle ages. 

Capmany has also published an edition of the maritime cus- 
toms of Barcelona ; the foundation of the present maritime law 
of Europe. He has also edited a collection of antiei* treaties be- 
tween the kings of Arragon, and the Mahometan princes of Asia 
and Africa ; and published a translation of the antient naval or- 
donnances of the Crown of Arragon, as they were confirmed in 
1354. He is, besides, the author of several works in literature, 
which are deservedly held in high estimation by his country- 
men. 


Art. XI. View of the present State of Poland . By George Bur- 
nett, late of Balioi College, Oxford. o. pp. 456. Lon- 
don. Longman & Co. 1607. 

T here is more pretension in this title, than the contents of the 
volume, or, indeed, the author's own account of it in 
preface, will justify. He informs us, with great candour (and 
modesty, that his work has peculiar claims to indulgence. He 
was only settled in Poland, it seems, about ten months, during 
which time he lived in a nobleman's family at a great distance 
from any place of consequence, and nude but two visits to towns, 
Warsaw and Lemberg, for a few days each. Even of these op- 
portunities 
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portunities he did not make the most, having scarcely taken any 
notes while he regained in the country. But about two years 
after his arrival here, if we rightly understand him, he found 
that every thing relating to Poland was an object of interest ; and 
2ici.^ot up this work to suit the public curiosity. He is so can- 
did as to admit fairly, that this temporary interest regulated al- 
most entirely the preparation of the book, and that die manu- 
script was sent to the press as fast as it was written ; so many 
are the deductions from the claims of the title-jpage, which we 
are obliged to make by the acknowledgements in the preface ! 
In fact, the book contains nothing which can be called a view 
of the state of Poland. Mr Burnett has given us, however, a 
considerable mass of anecdote and information, from his own re- 
collection of a very limited part of the subject; and in this 
point of view his work, crude and hasty though it be, possesses 
some claims to our attention. We shall therefore extract from it 
the parts most worthy of notice, after premising a few remarks 
on the exceedingly bad manner in which it is wiitten through- 
out. 

The hurry of composition has by no means prevented Mr Bur- 
nett from adopting an inflated and often fantastical style. We 
have € pines lifting their lofty heads in the cold clear air, huge 
and still as giants enchanted into pillars of salt. * (p. 32.) Never 
having had an opportunity of seeing this kiitd of giant, we can- 
not speak positively ; but, so far as our fancy can c. rry us, we 
confess a pine, with flakes of snow on its branches, does not 
seem to be the object bearing closest resemblance to such a per- 
son. Describing the appearance of the winter, when the * air is 
so clear, that one can almost see die cold, ' our author adds, that 
* the sun, the while, pours his glistening glory on the subject 
snow, impenetrable as a rock to his beams. ' (p. 45.) He has al- 
so found time to invent a number of clumsy and useless words, 

• which he uses in a very intemperate manner. It is quite painful 
to look at such terms as womanised , amiability > society s hip > ex- 
curse , se/fishment 9 See. To notice the want of elegance, correct- 
ness, and, indeed, grammar, which prevails in this book, would 
endless. Such defects are perhaps excused by the rapidity 
with which it was got up ; but such imperfections as we have 
exemplified cannot be passed over upon the same ground. 

Mr Burnett shews a curious degree of ignorance upon many 
very common-place topics ; and a great number of his remarks, 
indeed* many of his details, are derived from this source. The 
long account of the Polish houses, for example, occupying near 
fifty pages, and the minute description of the manner of living of 
the Polish nobles, might be reduced to a very narrow oompass, if 

every 
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every thing were omitted which is common, both in all foreign 1 
countries, and even in our own. He describes the houses atid* 
furniture, — the domestic arrangements of all sorts, — the economy^ 
of the table, &c. exactly as if he were making us acquainted, 
with some newly discovered island in the South Seas. Thus^'ff 
the company be very numerous, there is a table on .each side 
the hall, and one at the upper end, leaving the middle open, the 
whole forming the two long sides, and one short one of an ob- 
long square. ’ (205.) * Every dinner as well as supper begins r 
with soup. While this is taken, the joint which is to succeed 
(consisting almost uniformly of boiled beef) is removed to the 
side-table, to be carved by the steward or attendants. The side- 
table, in these large halls, is situated in a very considerable re- 
cess, at the end opposite the door. When the soup-plates are 
removed, the beef, thus cut into pieces of no very delicate pro- 
portions indeed, is handed round. This is dressed to rags, the 
more savoury parts having been extracted in the soup. * (206.) 
After dinner the company rise, * by a sort of tacit consent , 9 
and retire to another room, where * they are dispersed about in 
small knots or parties. ’ — ( Thus circumstanced, 1 he adds, f each 
is served with a cup of coffee, which is taken, on this occasion, 
with sugar only, without either milk or cream. 9 (225.) 4 Dur- 

ing summer, the redingote is worn by most persons not of the 
first rank. This word is evidently borrowed from the English 
riding-coat . 9 (243.) Mr Burnett surely cannot mean that re - 
dingote is a Polish word, though his notions about the word jolt 
(p. 332.) half incline us to think that such is his opinion. 

Where a family lives in public, as it were, and constantly o- 
pen to the inspection of a hundred or more dependants and guests, 
the members of it have, perhaps, little right to complain of see- 
ing themselves in print. Yet we rather think Mr Burnett has 
transgressed somewhat upon this publicity of his Polish friends. 
He lived with the Count Zamoyski, we presume in his employ- 
ment, and seems to have been on familiar and friendly terms with 
that powerful nobleman and his family. It is therefore a cer- 
tain violation of propriety, (though, considering the above men- 
tioned circumstance, we admit it is a slight one), to fill parrtrf ' 
his book with minute descriptions and characters of the count 
and his relatives, female as well as male. Every thing, indeed)** 
i& well meant and perfectly laudatory ; but were we the Coun- 
tess Zamoyska, for example, we should not like to be talked of 
in this manner. * When her soul is up — when her feelings are 
awake, and in search of objects to keep them in play, she will 
often go to her instrument ; and the obedient strings, responsive 
‘ ‘tb the electric kiss, will proudly rise in fulLand warbled harroo- 
/ ’’ *Yiy 
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ny, or gently sink in dying sounds, which molt and pierce the 
SOUL f And this is only a small part of about five pages tp the same 
effect, devoted to the service of that lady. A long discussion of 
the question, whether Count Zamoyski should or should not 
build a new house near the village of Zamovst, is no doubt eXu 
tremely interesting in that neighbourhood ; but does not, in the 
same degree, touch the rest qi Europe. We much fear that the 
anecdote (p.258.) must be put down in the list of those not 
quite favourable to the persons of whom they are related ; though 
it is clear that our author is by no means aware of this himself. 
Princess Czartoryska, it seems, 1 has amassed a considerable col- 
lection of curiosities j 9 and, among these, 1 the chair of Shake- 
spere. 9 — < This relic of our revered bard , 9 say9 Mr Burnett, 
€ she bought in England for three hundred pounds $ 9 and she 
has likewise the chair of Rousseau. 

We confess, we are rather provoked at Mr Burnett for filling 
so much of his book with the details now shortly alluded to, and 
excluding a variety of recollections which are of general and per- 
manent interest. His opportunities were, in some respects, much 
more favourable than he seems to think. Though he saw few 
towns, he lived on a, footing of close intimacy with various natives 
of the highest rank and greatest accomplishments in the country, 
and might have obtained from them almost as much information as 
is to be procured, respecting the present state and the late history 
of Poland. His own observation, too, might have supplied ma- 
ny important blanks in the knowledge which we possess of the 
condition of the lower orders in that country. We cannot help 
complaining a little, that his senses should have been so acute, 
and his memory so faithful, for all the trifling incidents of halls 
and rooms and doors, — and chairs and tables, — and roast meat 
and boiled meat, — when subjects of real importance might well 
have been illustrated by him. However, he has contributed some 
information, and, such as it is, we thank him for it. Without 
attempting, what would be quite useless where there are so few 
materials, to digest this into a regular form, we shall notice those 
elucidations of the state of the country which chiefly struck us. 
Mi Burnett landed at Dantzic, and proceeded up the country 
through Warsaw, he does not exactly say whither $ bur we infer 
ii om several circumstances, that he went into the Austrian part 
of Poland, and that his remarks apply to this and the Prussian 
part. He never was in the Russian division, and heard scarcely 
any thing about it. Respecting Dantzic and I,emburg, he com- 
municates little or no information. 

The face of the country over which our author passed, is un- 
interesting, from its flatness and uniformity. The Vistula* 
vojLi x. no. 20. F £ though 
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though a fine river, runs so much through bogs and heaths, that 
; it seldom affords any fine views. The following, description of 
-the country beyond the plain of Dantzic, he says, is nearly appli- 
cable to the whole scenery of Poland. 

, , «. The traveller jbmetimes finds hfmfelf in an expanfe of furface, al- 
moft without a houfe, a tree, or any fingle obje& large enough to at- 

* traft his notice. Soon, however, are deferied the fkirts of tome vaft 
forefi fringing the diftant horizon ; and on entering it we proceed, for 

' eight or ten miles (more nr lefs) winding with the road through lofty 
pines, Sc c. Sc c. precluded from the fight of all objefts but trees and 
ftiMihs. Sometimes in the midft of a foreft we meet with a fmall fpot 
of ' round (for example, of ten or twenty acres) cleared and cultivated ; 
its fid*s prettily fenced by the green furrounding woods. Sometimes a 
fmall lake 1*9 found thus fifuated, its borders ornamented in a fimilar 
WHnrtr : and thtfe* generally fpcaking, are the prettied feenes which 
Poland furnilhes. Thefe forefts, in fome places, are fifteen, and even 
twenty mi’es, in all d?re£lions ; an aff< rtion which will appear the more 
credible, when I nbferve, that of an eftate belonging to a certain noble- 
man, nearly one half is c »mputed to be foreft. Indeed, if we exclude 
morafTes, and the level pafture fanda, I fhould not fcruple to affirm, that 
not more than one half of the country, fpeaking generally, is clear- 
ed. Alter palling the Viftula, at the place juft mentioned, the furface 
is conliderably open, for a difiance at leaft of thirty or forty miles. 
But woods 110 fooner btgin to appear, than it is rare the traveller en- 
tirely lofes light of them. The view is bounded, in one direction or 
another, by foieft lands. I have proceeded in a fouth-eafterly direction 
through a difiance of four or five hundred miles, and this defeription, 
with inlignificant variations, appears to me ftri&ly applicable.’ p. 29 — 3 r. 

* There arc* fome lakes far more extenlive than thofe juft mentioned. 
The Viftula itfelf, from the great increafe of its waters in the fpring, 
is expanded, in cer»ain places, into a fort of lake. There are alfo oc- 
cali >n d bogs and impaffahle morafTes. At very diftant intervals are 
found plains of fome extent, affording rich pafturage. The richeft I 
have had an opportunity of leting, are thofe contiguous to the Viftula, 
fome of which are periodically overflowed by that river. Such are 

* thofe in the neighbourhood of Warfaw, and which fupply that town 
with good butcher’s meat. Thefe pafturcdands, in general fo thinly 
fcattcred, are faid to be more frequent in Lithuania, and paiticula^y in^ 
Podolia. ’ p. 32. 33. 

The villages are the most wretched that can be imagined. 
They are thinly scattered, rather along the skirts than in the midsf* 
of the forests, and sometimes in the middle of vast bare heaths, 
where no other object is to be seen as far as the eye can reach. 
They consist of from ten to fifty miserable huts, rudely con- 
structed of wood, and covered over with straw and turf; and 
kQffa r,d so imperfect a shelter, that the inhabitants are glad to stop 
vents during winter, and to be half smothered with 

smoke, 
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smoke, rather than die of cold. Bad as these villages are, you 
may travel ten miles, even in the clear part of the country, with- 
out seeing one, — or, indeed, beholding any human habitation. 
The small towns are considerably more comfortable ; they con- 
sist almost unifoimly of a square, with the town-house in the 
centre. The houses are built of wood, and seldom have more 
than one story ; there is frequently a sort of piazza along the 
sides of the square, where small wares are exposed to sale. These 
towns seldom contain 2000 inhabitants, and some of them have 
only 200 or 300 . The larger towns consist of brick houses, for 
the most part stuccoed or rough-cast, and are generally situated in 
the neighbourhood of a morass ; both for the sake of defence, 
and the facility of procuring bricks. Nothing, our 'author says, 
can be conceived more dismal than the position of such a town, 
frequently in the midst of an immense plain, without a tree or 
any other object in sight. Stone quarries are so rare, that it is 
only in the chief cities we find any houses built of stone. War- 
saw is irregularly laid out and constructed , there is no square, 
no regular street, and scarcely any open spaces. The streets 
are wretchedly paved ; some of the palaces arc large and well 
built, but they are now almost all deserted, and exhibit an half 
ruinous appearance, with high grass growing in the courts. The 
nobles have either sold or deserted them, and live entirely on 
their estates in the country, or resort in the winter season to the 
capitals of the powers within whose division their properties lie. 
Since the partition, the population of Warsaw is supposed to have 
decreased one half \ its inhabitants are now reckoned at 50 , 000 . 
The suburb of Praga consists chiefly of huts like those already 
described, with a few houses of a better description. 

The common inns are still more wretched, in proportion, than 
the hovels of the natives. They consist, indeed, chiefly of the 
stable, where, during the summer, the inhabitants and travellers 
sleep, almost promiscuously with the cattle. The house gene- 
rally enters from one end of thd stable, and is described as more 
filthy than any thing which an inhabitant of this country can pic- 
ture to himself. The better sort of inns have one or two rooms, 
generally without any other furniture than a chair and a table, 
with a small couch, on which the traveller may spread his bed- 
ding. They are almost all kept by Jews \ and Mr Burnett com- 
plains of their impositions, and of the general expense of travel- 
ling, — having paid twenty guineas from Dantzic to Warsaw, 
about two hundred English miles, for a Carriage with three 
horsefc, and all other expenses on the road. When the nobles 
travel, they endeavour to stop at each other’s country-houses, 
and when obliged to use the inns, they carry almost every accom- 
modation with them. „ 

tu 
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The provisions most easily to be met with are, poultry, cgg$, 
milk and whisky. Prices are said to have been raised more than; 
double since the partition ; and Mr Burnett is certainly right in 
stating, that the quantity of money in circulation must haVe 
greatly augmented during this period. The best butcher’s meat 
costs threepence i pound formerly, that is sixteen years ago, it 
used to cost only a penny, or, at most, three halfpence. Count 
Zamovski having taken over several English mechanics to settle 
with him, one of these told our author that he found, after six 
, months trial, he could live for one half the expense which nearly 
the same style of living cost him in England ; and Mr Burnett 
asserts, that he might have done it for still less. It is obvious, 
that, in many essential circumstances, Poland resembles the 
United States of America. They are both great agricultural 
countries, abounding in cheap and fertile land, with a population 
but* thinly scattered over woods only begun to be cleared. In 
both countries we may expect to find rude produce, or articles 
in the first stages of manufacture sufficiently cheap ; but articles 
of more finished manufacture are only to be procured by importa-i 
tion, and bear a high price accordingly. In both countries, 
though with very different degrees of rapidity, the population is 
increasing, the foreign trade augmenting, and the cultivation of 
the land following the rise of price which all sorts of produce, 
in consequence of the increased trade and population, undergo, 
and tending in its turn to check that rise of price. In both 
f countries, the wealthy poprietors residing on, and superintending 
the management of their estates, and possessing a great superflui- 
ty of the necessaries of life, addict themselves to an inelegant and 
profuse hospitality i with this difference, however, that the very un- 
equal division of property, and the prevalence of political distinc- 
tions, fills the palace of the Polish noble with a great crowd of 
dependants, while the same kind of hospitality is more generally 
diffused, and exchanged on more equal terms among the American 
landholders. The most interesting part of the notices contained in 
Mr Burnett's work refer to the general topics which we have just 
now run over. 

Almost every article of manufacture is imported, and the 
greater part, are either really, or nominally, English. Our au- 
thor having occasion to buy a hat at Lemburg, found the name 
and ticket of a well known. London hatter on it, though he per- 
ceived plainly that it was of foreign manufacture. The prices of 
all such articles are, of course, exceedingly high, about one half 
higher than in London. The names of many even of the most 
ordinary articles, are evidently foreign, a hat is kapeltuz , (pro- 
Jftounced cejxllwh), ink atrounent , an inkstand kalamarzy a can- 

llestick 
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dlestick lichtarzy a plate talerz . And when Poles, above the 
lower orders, are conversing in their own language upon such 
topics as fashions, the fine arts, &c. they naturally ami insensi- 
bly change from Polish to French, without interrupting the 
course of a single sentence, * Almost the whole retail trade of 
the interior is in the hands of Jgws, who are estimated, Mr Bur-* 
nett says, at two millions. They carry on the traffic with the in* 
defatigable activity peculiar to their race. A stranger, says our 
author, no sooner arrives at his inn, than he is beset by the in- 
ferior Jews, who act as emissaries to the shopkeepers. They en- 
ter his room without ceremony, and watch every motion and 
look, until they have caught him, and led him away^to the shop 
of their employers. 

The rent and price of land is extremely low. A farm of se- 
veral thousand acres will let for 200/. or 250/. sterling ; — but 
mote depends, of course, on the number of the peasants than the 
extent. The estate of one nobleman, consisting of 5000 square 
miles, is worth about 50,000/. Sterling a year. A rich manu- 
facturer of earthen ware, paid 2000/. for an estate of about 
2000 acres, half of which is in wood; it had a good house of 
several rooms, with a large garden and pleasure grounds well 
enclosed. 

The wealth of the powerful nobles is enormous ; — Prince 
Czartoryski, and his son-in-law Count Zamoyski, possess toge- 
ther domains equal to half of England in extent. 'The quota 
of the former used to be 20,000, that of the latter 10,000 men, 
in the times of the republic. The great nobles live surrounded 
by others of the same class, but possessed of no fortune, and 
dependent upon their wealthy brethren for subsistence. Their 
houses are likewise filled with persons, chiefly foreigners, in 
their employment, as artists, with secretaries, and other agents 
above the rank of servants, with farmers of the better order, and 
a constant assemblage of visitors. 'Flic house of a nobleman is 
likewise full of servants, of whose characters our author gives us 
an unfavourable opinion. The following extracts will shew a 
little more nearly the features of that rude hospitality which dis- 
tinguishes the style of living in this country, arising clearly from 
its feudal manners and abundance of ordinal y articles of con- 
sumption.' 

‘ It is rare in a large houfe, that one fits down to dinner and fupper 
with a lefs company than thirty or forty petfons. At the palace r.t the 
Prints Czartorylki, I apprehend that fcarcely ever lefs than fifty peifons 
dine in the hall— a number which is very frequently augmented to a 

F f 3 hundred, 


* See p, 1 35, 136— 272— 274, and 2 7y. 
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hundred, a hundred and fifty, and even three hundred. To fit down 
alone, with bi$ wife and a friend, perhaps, would be intolerable to a 
Pole. And when an Englifhman, or other perfons who might have 
been in this country, have mentioned to a liftening company the caftom 
of England in this particular — and that even perfons of the firft con- 
sequence both for rank and wealth, would often fit down to dinner, 
fimply a man and wife, or accompanied by a fingle fnend — they have 
all exclaimed, with the utmoft aftonifhment, Ah! comme il eft trifle — 
how melancholy ! , p. 308. 309. 

4 Thefe (ordinary wines) are the only drinks in ordinary ufe, even by 
the nobles themfelves. When they wifti for a different fort of wine, 
claret is the roeft nfual, a bottle of which is placed near them, and of 
which they commonly invite lome one or more to take part ; it cannot 
be all. This is rather a ticklifh time for the fubnltcrr'% in whofe «. oun- 
tenances may be commonly obferved no very fublimc conflict of feelings, 
between their wiili to applaud every a£l of their fuperior, and their ob- 
vious jealouly and envy of the favoured individual. The rubles, I have 
not the llighteft doubt, not unfrequently debar themfelves from fucli 
luxuries in public, that they may avoid exciting a mutual jealoufy a- 
jpong thofc in their fervice. 

* On gala days, a few glades of champagne are drunk, at the clofe of 
dinner. Other French wines arc occafionally produced, and are in the 
cellars of mod of the nobility ; but, on account of the number there 
would be to partake, they very rarely appear. They are met with on- 
ly in fmall and private parties. Englilh bottle-porter is alfo a rarity , as 
it {lands in Poland at tbe high price of a guinea per do?en. 

* In thefe large Hbblifliments and parties, it would be unrcafonable 
and evei Vofurd to cxpe£l the utmoft elegance or comfort, and for very 
obvious reafons. In fmaller families and parties, there is no want 
either of the one or of the other. Things are always better cooked, 
and nicer in all refpedls. 9 p. 209-211. 

* The children of the nobles aic educated, for the mod part, in their 
familiei, where they are provided with the requifite matters. In the 
times of the republic, the princes and nobles of large fortune educated 
alfo in their honks a great number of the children of their needy breth- 
ren ; and their palaces ufually contained fchools, like thofc of our Eng- 
lifh bdhop6 in times part. The Prince C^artoryflci had formerly, at 
all times, a confidcrable number of boys arid young men at his court, 
9II of whom he provided with board, clothing, and education, and af- 
terwards fituatioi.a in life. One day in the week was called the dogging 
day, on which each offender received the ebaflifement for mifdemeanoura 

-committed during the preceding dx. In Warfaw, fuch was the pomp 
pf former Poiifti manners, that the princefs, when die went abroad, was 
attended by twenty of thefe young men at once, all on horfeback, and 
who drove to outvie each other in vigilant attention and chivalrous gal- 
lantry. It was a point of politenefs always conteded with peculiar zeal, 
wltO ft) 0 til'd be foremoft in handing her higlmefs out of her carriage, 
and in helping her to afeend. * p. 301. 302, 

* < During 
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* During the time of dinner, the lofty and magnificent hall is abfo- 
lutcly crowded with fervants ; among whom may be difeovered feveral 
Coflacks, with their long whifkers, and in their military uniform. E- 
vr ry perfon of confequence, too, has his own footman behind his chair, 
in his peculiar livery ; the whole forming a fpe&aele which forcibly 
carries back the mind to the pompous periods of feudal grandeur. The 
fervants, on all occafions, are very numerous ; I once counted twelve 
waiting at a dinner-table, at which there were only eight perfon s din- 
ing. There might not poflibly have been more, had there been triple 
the number in company. 9 p. 2 13-24. 

* The accommodations in the wings of the Polifh manfions are not 
perhaps quite correfpondent with the elegance of the faloons and belt 
apartments. Each wing may be confidered as a very long houfe, not 
lofty, though, with the attic, it has occafionally two (lories above the 
ground floor. Through the centre, longitudinally, on each floor, ex- 
tends a common paffage, into which the feveral doors, on both fidcs, of 
the diflinft chambers, open. According to the more ancient plan, 
however, there is a range, in the front of the building, of feveral com- 
mon (ufually ftone) flair-cafes, each of which leads, or. each floor, to 

■ a room both on the right and left ; fimilarly to what is found in col- 
leges, the inns nf court, and the houfes of Edinburgh. 

‘ The apartments themfelves are remarkable neither for ornament, 
for furniture, nor comfort. They are adapted, in general, for fmgle 
perfor.s ; more rarely for two. Their common dimenlions are thofe of 
a pretty good-fized bed-room, and may be from 1 1 to 15 feet by 10 or 
1 2. If defigned for two, they may be Hill larger ; or this enlarge- 
ment may be produced by a confulerable reccfs on one fide. The floor 
of each, though inlaid with inferior workmanfhip, can fcarcely be ex- 
pelled, when the number is fo great, to he kept fhimng and beautiful, 
as thofe of the befl rooms. It is therefore merely dufted, and occafi- 
onally wafhed ; in which (late it has no advantage over a common deal' 
floor. The walls, in the oldeH houfes, are limply white-walhed, with- 
out any fort of ornament. * p. 1 68-69. 

The farmers are generally dependants of the proprietor, who, 
having performed fervice as fecretaries, or lived as companions 
with him, or married fome dependent female of his family, arc 
rewarded with leafesof part of the dlates not in the immediate oc- 
cupation of the noble. Their mode of living is thus deferibed by 
Mr Burnett. 

* The houfes of the farmers are commonly built of wood, and have 
merely the ground floor. On the exterior, they are, in every point of 
view, humble, veiy often mean in appearance : the interior is occalion- 
aHy fomewhat better, — though an Enghlliman looks in vain for any' 
thing like comfort. There are ufually two or three ordinary room-j 
white- walked, though one only hives, for t lie moll part, as a fitting- 
room. The floors are fometi.nes of taith only, but moie frequently 


planched. A' bed almolt always Hands in every room, foim'timesjj 

F f 4 though 
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though rarely, with curtains. The only double bed, -however, is that 
fbr the mailer aud miftrefs of the family $ and which is placed in the 
principal room ; the others are mere couches for fingle perfons, occti- 
py ing the corners. In the mid ft of all thefe homely appearances, you 
are much, though agreeably, furprifed at feeing the table fet out With 
confidcrable neatnefs, and abundantly fup plied with good things £ among 
which chicken are only not univerfal. Every plate is furniihed with a 
napkin and a filver fork ; the courfes are almoft as numerous, and fol- 
low the fame order as in the houfe of a nobleman, from which the 
whole is obvioufly imitated. There is fome little incongruity in all this, 
it muft be owned ; but incongruities of this defeription are abundant 
iii Poland. 1 p. 126. 127. 

Our author’s account of the peafantry is fingularly unfatisfac- 
tory. It is well known, that ip different parts of Poland their con- 
dition is in every refpe& perfe£lly different *, that iu the Apftrian 
divifion, and in fome parts of the PrufTun, they are free ; while 
in others, and over the whole of the Ruffian divifion, they are 
bondmen, attached to the foil. But Mr Burnett describes them as 
all indiscriminately in this condition $ although he never was in 
Ruffian Poland, and appears to have pafled the greater part of his 
time in the Imperial territory. The following account mult there- 
fore be taken, with feveral material corrections. 

f When a young peafant marries, his lord afligns him a certain quan- 
tity of land, fufficient for the maintenance of himfelf and family in the 
poor manner in which they are accuftomed to live. Should the family 
be numerous, fome little addition is made to the grant. At the fame 
time, the young couple obtain alfo a few cattle, as a cow or two, with 
{leers to plough their land- Thefe are fed in the ftubble, or in the open 
places of the woods, as the feafon admits. The mailer alfo provides 
them with a cottage, — with implements of hufbandry, — in fliort, with all 
their little moveable property. In confideratum of thefe grants, the 
peafant i;> obliged to make a return to the landholder of one half of his 
labour ) that is, he works three days in the week for his lord, and three 
for himfelf. If any of his cattle die, they are replaced by the mafler 5 
a circumflance which renders him negligent of his little herd, as the 
death or lofs of fome of them is a frequent occurrence. 

, .* When a fanner rents a farm, the villages fituated on it, with their 
inhabitants, are confidered as included in the contract ; and the farmer 
derives a right to the fame proportion of the labour of the peafants for 
£lie cultivation of that farm, as by the condition of their tenure they 
are bound to yield the lord. 

f If an eftate be fold, the peafants are likewife transferred, of courfe, 
?*ith the foil, to a new mafter, fubjeft to the fame conditions as before* 
The Jpolifh boors, therefore, are flill haves ; and relatively to their po- 
litical evidence, as absolutely fubjeft to the will of their lords, as in' all 
ffae barbarifm of the feudal times. They are not privileged to quit the 
foil*. except in a few inftances of complete enfranchifement $ and if they 
' were, 
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were, the privilege, for the moft part, would be merely nominal : for' 
whither ftiould they go ? They may retire, indeed* into the recedes of* 
the forefts, where it is pofiible they may not be traced ; and it is pro- 
bable, that, in times paft, many reforted to this expedient to efcape 
from the cruelties of a tyrannical mafter. To fly from a mild mailer 
would be obvioufly againft their intereft. To quit the territory of one 
grandee for that of another, muft commonly, if not always, have been 
impracticable : for what landholder would choofe to admit a fugitive 
peafant, and thus encourage a fpirit of revolt ? Again, it is not in, 
their power, from the circ urn fiances of their condition, to fell their la- 
bour indifferently to this or that mafter ; ahd if fuch obftaclcs did not 
oppofe, the very extent of the Polifh farms, and the confequcnt want 
of a fecond contiguous employer, would fuflice, in moft cafes, to pre- 
clude a change of mailers. 

* It is faid that few of the peafants improve the little flock which is 
committed to their management, in accumulating fome fmall property ; 
but their condud is far more frequently marked by careleflnefs and a 
want bf forecaft. Inllances, however, of this accumulation, begin to 
multiply : for one efFeCl of the partition has been, that the peafants 
are lefs liable to be plundered. Generally fpeaking, it does not appear 
that this allowance of land and cattle either is, or defigned to be, more 
than enough for their fcanty’ maintenance. I was once on a fhort jour- 
ney with a nobleman, when we Hopped to bait at the fann-houfe of a vil- 
lage, which I have before mentioned as a common cuftom in Poland. The 
peafants got intelligence of the prefence of their lord, and aflembled in 
a body of twenty or thirty, to prefer a petition to him. I was never 
more ftruck with the appearance of thefe poor wretches, and the con- 
trail of their condition with that of their mafter. I Hood at a di fiance, 
and perceived that he did not yield to their Application. When he had 
difmilfed them, I had the curiofity to inquire the objeft of their peti- 
tion ; and he replied, that they had begged for an increafed allowance 
of land, on the plea that what they had was infufficient for their flip- 
port. He added, “ I did not grant it them, becaufe their prefertt al- 
lotment is the ufual quantity ; and as it has fufiiced hitherto, fo it will 
for the time to come. Befides (faid he) if I give them more, I well 
know that it will not, in reality, better their circumftances . 9 * p. 85, 
— 90. 

We apprehend that, upon this important point, our author, if, 
as we prefume, lie refers to Aullrian Poland, has been led into 
an error, by confounding things extremely different. The pea- 
fant, though unfranchifed, that is to fay, free to leave the land 
when he choofes, is bound, while he remains, to pay a certain 
conlideration for his cottage and field, which in Poland has not 
been commuted into money or any other rent, but is a certain 
proportion of his labour. In the greater part of the Aullrian do- 
minions, thi§ commutation has taken place. We conceive, then,* 
ttot he has confounded the labour given to the lord in the cultiva* 

tion 
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tion of his land, in return for the land allowed tp the peafant* 
with the labour of a ferf, who is indeed fupported by a grant of 
land, but has no right to give up his fmall property, and retire 
from fervice. He has probably confounded, alfo, the ftate of 
things, between lord and peafant, in point of practice, with their 
mutual rights and obligations in point of law. For, as the whole 
peafantry of Poland were certainly in the ftate described by Mr 
Burnett, until the Auftrian government pi iced its acquifitions up* 
on a different footing, it is poflibie that, in many diflrifls, even 
of Auftrian Poland, the proprietors may continue to have nearly 
the fame authority over the inhabitants on their eftates, by cnl- 
toms which they formerly had by faw. This certainly happens 
in the more remote parts of Hungary, notwithftanding the aboli- 
tion of villenage b) Maria Terefa ; and the peafants there are 
fubjefl to very confiderable oppreflions. But fuch irregularities, 
or violations of the law, muft fpeedily be cor refled ; and their 
*exiftence, in the mean time, tends rather to the benefit of. the 
community, by converting what in its own nature was a fudden, 
perhaps a rafti meafure, into one of a more gradual operation. 
The effefts of vafi’alage, on the manners of the people, it is 
fcarcely neceflary to remark, muft long iurvive any fuch changes, 
whether in the legal rights, or in the aflual condition of the pea- 
fantry. Our author gives us feveral curious examples of this. 
The cuftom of a peafant proftrating himfclf when he meets his 
lord, is wearing out ; but even when it is difufed, its exiftence 
may be traced, in the praftice of touching the lower part of the 
leg of a fuperior, upon receiving any trifling prefent. ‘ I kifs 
your feet, , is a common, and even admired expreffion of polite- 
nefs. Frequently, in the middle of a large company, the depend- 
ants of a nobleman, both men and women, who are admitted to 
his table, will kifs the fkirts or fleeves of his coat, or any part 
which they can catch as he pafles, or (lands near them. 

The education of the noble Poles is not fuch as can fit them, 
either for the more dignified purfuits of the underftanding, or for 
feverer virtues. The children are taught at home, chiefly the 
'more frivolous accomplifhments of what is univerfally termed 
fjafhionable life. As a Poli(h nobleman delights in having his 
table crowded with foreigners, both dependants and guefts, he 
teaches his children, from their earlieft years, by an intercourfe 
with thofe ftrangers to prattle all their different languages, This 
gift of tongues, which, it muft be owned, they poffefs in an un- 
rivalled degree, together with the (till more trivial accomplifh- 
ments which merely tend to the embellifhment of the perfon, are 
reckoned the beft fruits of an exalted education. The children 
moreover, introduced into fociety at a very early period 
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and thus live from their Infancy In the idlenefs and diflipatioft 
which, among the nobles of other nations, is referved for thofo 
of riper years. Nothing can be more pernicious both to their 
moral and intellectual endowments. 

The account which our author gives of female manners, is, 
though fomewhat heightened, upon the whole, confident with 
other information upon this fubj>*6t, and prefmts a picture of 
great profligacy. The following paflfage refers, not merely to this 
ipecies of corruption, but to a {till blacker charge againfl the cha- 
racters of parents. 

* There can be no doubt that this paflion for company is a fource of 
great corruption of manners — a corruption, too, which is aided by the 
prevalent fentimcnts on the fubjeCt. Chaftity, 6 vt*n in married woirrn, 
is confxdered as ridiculous ; and an unlimited latitude is admitted on both 
Tides. Yet in cafes where the hufband and wife have a real regard for 
one another, they do not always view with perfect indifference fymp- 
toms of an occaflonal arrangement on either tide. There is a fort of 
felfi foment in affeClion very difficult to be fubdued. But again, I have 
obferved in other iuflances, that couples who have been notorioufly and 
eminently unfaithful, not only retain a mutual a fled; ion and efteern, but 
feem to like each other the better for their refpedive wanderings ; and 
to obferve, with a fort of roguifh approbation, any preliminary ligns of 
a foreign negociation. 

* There is a natural prejudice of no ordinary force among Englifh 
hulbands, (and which, for the purity of our manners, we will hope, is 
not likely to be eradicated), which makes them curious to know, whe- 
ther the population of their domeflic territories is attributable cxclu- 
fively to thehvown exertions, or whether it Ins been at all promoted by 
foreign fuccours. This is a queilion of lei’s anxious intereft in Poland ; 
and a hufband, perhaps, ads wifely in treating it with philofophic in- 
difference. It is not uncommon to go entirely through a family, and to 
remark upon each younger member — that was the fruit of fuch an 
amour ; that of fuch another, — and fo on ; and in this manner the dif- 
confolate hufband is fometimes bereft of every laurel he had oflenfibly 
won in the fields of Hymen. In fuch a fbte of things, it may be 
readily fuppofed that jealoufy, from its obvious inconvenience, is of rare 
occurrence. Yet human nature is ftitl human nature, under all its va- 
rious modifications ; and that ugly paflion will fometimes intrude, though 
it is commonly obliged to retire abaflied. 

‘ A few young women are often educated in large lioufes, as com- 
panions, perhaps, to the daughters of a family. I have beet* told, that 
it is no unufual thing for the patron to cull the firll fruits, in thefc in-* 
(lances, and leave the general harveft to another ; that is, a girl thus 
prematurely womanifed, will be given in marriage to one of his refped- 
able dependants, whom he will perhaps provide with a farm, or other 
Situation ; and the happy couple are made for life $ being alfo admitted 
$yer after^ on all occalions, to their master’s table. ’ p. 324 . — 326 . 
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The Polifh language, our author is difoofed ta think fo much 
on the decline, that fhould no political change happen, it is moft 
likely to wear out of ufe, except among the peafanta. AU the" 
upper claftes, indeed every one above the lower ranks, is mafter 
of one or two languages befide his own. The natives, among 
themfelves, as frequently converfe in French as in Polifh. The 
nobles have almoft always fome foreign fervants ; and even the 
PoKfh fervants in their houfes know fomething of German. A 
fociety, it feems, has been founded at Warfaw, fince the parti- 
tiotr, for the purpofe of preferving the language of the country i 
but our author aflures us little or nothing has been done by this 
learned body. c They diftinguifh themfelves * (fays he) more 
by fhowy fpeeches, and particularly by pompous eloges over their 
deceafed members, than by any memoirs valuable either for their 
fcientific or literary excellence . 9 

A confiderable portion of this volume is devoted to the hiftory 
erf ecclefiaftical diflenfions in Poland, and the different political 
changes which were effe&ed before the final partition. In this 
fketch we do not find much to praife. It is by no means full or 
fatisfa&ory in proportion to its length ; and the information from 
which it is compiled being exceedingly well known to the gene- 
rality of readers, Mr Burnett fhould have claimed our attention, 
by digefting it ip a more advantageous manner. He has given no 
new anecdotes relating to the partition, nor indeed any of the or- 
dinary information refpefting that event, which Poles are j moft 
in the habit of communicating. The proofs which his narrative 
brings, however, irapeTfeft though it be, of the evils of religious 
diflenfions in extinguifhing the fpirit and energies of a naturally 
brave and patriotic people, are deferring of attention in the pre- 
4?nt day ; and we cannot too much applaud the manly and decid- 
ed tone in which he makes his application of this leilon to the ac- 
tual fituation of this country and the filler kingdom. We (hall 
clofe our extra&s with the anecdote relating to the Emprefs Ca- 
tharine, — becaufe, we believe, it is lntle known among her ad- 
mirers, -^and places, in a ftrong light, the bafe and little qualities 
which deformed her extraordinary chara&er. 

4 Sbc (the princefs CzaTtoryfka) has rendered herfelf particularly illuf. 
trlons by a rivalry with the late Emprefs of Ruffia, who, as fbc was fflr- 
faffed »n beauty (the moft loved and coveted fource of female power), 
fet no bounds to her fpite. It feems, that in fcvetal inftances they in- 
terfered in refped of gallants ; and one of the inftances is find to have 
feted the Kiltg of Poland— an offence, which her imperial haughtinefs 
could UO€ brotok. On the partition of Poland, the Ruffian army bad 
txprefs dire&ious not to fpare the town and palace of Pulawy ; and they 
Were accordingly twice pillaged, and almoft cieftioytd. The beft roonps 
of the palace wer* pcrie&ly gutted $ every article of furniture, pictures 
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and ornaments of ’every fort, were all taken out and ithmerged 
in the bafon of water in the court ; and the walls were then b'efmeircd 
with ordure. The Prince with his family was driven from his homo- 
all his eftatea confiscated — and, from a condition of fpiendour, he faw him* 
felf reduced in a moment to a flate of complete poverty. He was ob- 
liged during two years to fubfift only on the bounty of his friends. 
Such were the effete of Imperial jealoufy. It was not till the death of 
the Emprefs, that he with many others were re-inftated in their rightful 
poffeffions. f p. 259 , 260 . 

That the PoliCh nobles, who retain the greateft, and, indeed, 
the beft founded diflike of the partition in a political view, ihould 
reprefent that event as having occafioned a diminution of the na- 
tional profperity, and efpccially as having diminiflied the popula- 
tion, is extremely natural. No one, however, who refle&s a mo- 
ment on the fubjedl, can doubt about the falfchood of all fuch 
theories. The feizure of Dantzic for feveral years gave a 
great {hock to its trade ; but for the laft feven or eight years, it 
has exceeded the amount before the partition ; ♦while the trade of 
Konigfberg has, during the fame period, been rapidly increafing, 
that of Memel and Elbing almoft created, and new channels of 
communication opened with the fouth of Europe. But we need 
not go any further in thi,s argument, than merely to aft, Whether 
the police of the Auftrian and Pruflian diftri&s, for example, and 
the cefiatton of thefe conftant feenes of turbulence and civil war 
which prevailed during the times of the republic, mutt not have 
promoted in every direction the efforts of induftry, and enabled 
Poland to fupply that increafed demand for her produce, which 
the improvement of other nations, efpecially of England, her bell 
cullomer, has, in the mean time, occafioned. The author of the 
work now before us flutes exaftly what we fhould have expe&ed 
on this topic. The nobles, he fays, and every one about them, at 
firft and in public, feemed to complain grievoufly as often as the 
partition was mentioned •, but he foon difeovered that fuch expref* 
fions were rather the remains of romantic poetical fentiment than 
the feelings of real life. The.perfon 9 of high rank and great 
weight in the country muft no doubt deeply regret the lofs of po- 
litical power ; but the nobles, as a body, and ftill more the bulk 
of the people, have well exchanged their nominal independence 
for greater fecurity and tranquillity. 

The queftion, Whether France will find many fupparters, fhould 
Hie pttefs the meafure of reitoring Poland i naturally attra&a our 
notice in this part of the fubject. Without entering at length in- 
to a difeuflion for which Mr Burnett has furnifhed no materials, 
we may fafely aflert, that any change which fhall reftote the in- 
fluence of the Poiifh nobles, and revive, as it were, the name and 

feparate 
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feparate exiftence of the country, will be exceedingly acceptable 
to all ranks of the Inhabitants ; and that, certainly, no refi (lance to 
fuch a change can be expe&ed in favour of the prefent rulers of 
the territory. But we can as little expert to fee any vigorous ex- 
ertion made to promote this revolution, when we recoiled how 
much the influence of the Poliffi nobles over their vaflals has been 
diminiihed, at leaft in the Auftrian and Ruffian divifions ; and 
how greatly the general averfion to the former fcenes of confufion, 
and civil diflenfions, muft have increafed during the more tranquil 
period which fucceeded the final difmemberment. The reftoration 
of the whole, or, what is now more likely, a portion of Poland to 
its rank as a feparate monarchy or principality, would probably be 
received as a boon by the inhabitants, if attended with no exertion or 
violence \ but it is a boon for which they would fcarccly pay that, or 
any other price. In this (late of things, the fortunes of the country 
will be decided by a battle or a treaty like thofe of any other dif- 
trifts on the Continent, where the wiffies and the interefts of the 
people go for ntthing. France has already failed completely in 
her attempts to obtain the afiitlance of the Poles \ and, as (he 
has fucceeded in her own views without any movement on their 
paTt, we may be fure (lie will only confult their inclinations in the 
ufe which fhe makes of her vi£tory, as far as fuch a compliance 
may render the confequences of that vi&ory more beneficial to 
herfelf. If we might hazard a fpecuhtion refpefting this fubjeft, 
we fhould conjedure, that France, having completely humbled 
Pruffia, will now endeavour to improve her relations with Ruffia, 
a power fo far diftant from her, arid fo little liable to be attacked 
by her, that fhe cannot be viewed as her natural enemy. In the 
profecution of this object, France will probably leave the greater 
part of the Ruffian divtlion of Poland in its prefent Hate, granting 
indemnities in the South for whatever (lie takes of it. By this 
means, fhe may expeft to prevent the chief danger to whicn the 
new Polifli principality will in future be expofed,. namely, a new 
league of partition among the neighbouring ftates \ and we can 
fcarcely doubt, that flie will (till further, provide far the (lability of 
this arrangement, by introducing a military organization for which 
fhe will find many facilities in that country. *So long as the pre- 
fent order of things remains entire in France, nothing can prevent 
the confolidation of power in this new (late \ and the parent coun- 
try will thus poffefs an advanced poll, or rather an important 
branch of her own force, in the midit of the only enemies whom 
ftifc can ever expe£t to refill her. The other powers of Europe* 
during the life of her prefent, ruler, will have no chance of fafety 
but&?f yielding, temporizing, doing every thing to keep peace 
him. In the event of his death, they will probably have’ 
■“* fomef 
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fome choice ; and, if they are wife — if they Jiften to their own 
beft interefts, and are refolved not to raife up another conqueror, 
they will be fatisfied with leaving things as they (hall then find 
them, and allowing each of the new ftates which may at that 
time be in exiltence under the protection of France, to retain its 
rank and independence, as if it had from the beginning formed 
parts of the European commonwealth, — fatisfied with the termina- 
tion of its dependence upon the parent ftate. The counfels which 
England will at that junfture be ready to give, againft her own 
beft interefts and thofe of her allies, will be liftened to or reje&ed, 
in proportion as the refults of her paft operations (hall have failed 
or fucceeded in teaching the Continent wifdom. 


Art. XII. On the Hindoo Systems of Astronomy , and their Con- 
nexion with History in Ancient and Modern Times . By J. Bent- 
ley, Esq. From the 8th Volume of the Asiatic Researches. 
Calcutta, 1805. 

O F the new obje&s which India has offered to the curiofity of 
the Weftern world, none have appeared more worthy of at- 
tention than the remains of aftronomical fcience. Thefe frag- 
ments, — preferved in a country where the means of acquiring fuch 
knowledge is no longer to be found ; the peculiarity, and at the 
fame time the accuracy of the methods they employ ; the mixture 
of fable and extravagance introduced even in the rules of trigbno- 
metrical calculation, form altogether an enigma which the anti- 
quary and the philofopher mull be equally defirous to refolve* 
The philofopher, indeed, will be much interefted in the inquiry, 
by confidering that the darknefs which covers the hiftory and the 
chronology ol the Eaft, is likely to be difpelled, at leafl in fome 
quarters, by the light which may be ftruck out from the analyfis 
of thefe extraordinary fragments. Aftronomy, more than any 
other portion of human knowledge, is capable of having its hiftory 
traced by reafoning from principles, when other documents are 
wanting.' As the objeft of that fcience is fo far immutable, that 
it always prefents either the fame face, or a face that varies 
according to fixed laws 5 it is evident, that when we know the 
aftronomical fyftem of any nation, we muft be enabled to judge 
with fome accuracy of its ftate of refinement, and of general in- 
formation. We are acquainted with the original ; and therefore, 
from knowing the copy, we can guefs with tolerable exa&nefs at 
the (kill of the painter. Befides, it often happens, that there i& in. 
the pi&ure certain data from which its age may be deduced ; 
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the time required to the compofition of the work may be afcer~ 
tained \ and even the place on the earth’s furface where the o^fer- 
nations were made, may be difcovercd in the fyftem to which they 
have given rife. 

The aftronomy of the Orientals, therefore, could not fail to ex- 
cite the curiofity of men, of fcience in Europe, as foon as it be- 
came known to them. The firft intelligence of it was received by 
means of M. La Loubere, the ambaffador of Lewis XIV. to the 
King of Siam, who brought with him from that country a mam** 
fcript containing tables and rules for calculating the places of the 
fan and moon. This fragment, though obfcure and imperfect, 
was explained by the celebrated Dominic C&ftini, into whofe 
hands it was put, and who bore teftimony both to its accuracy, 
and to its great diflimilitude to any of the fyftems of aftronomy 
that had previoufly been heard of in Europe. After that time, 
two other fets of aftronomical tables were fent to Paris by the 
French miflionaries in Hindoftan ; but they feem to have lain un- 
noticed in the royal library till the return of Mr Le Gentil from 
India, where he had been to obferve the tranfit of Venus in 17 69. 
This aftronomer returned pofTefTed of another fet of tables, and 
inftru&ed by a learned Brahmen in the Indian methods of calcu- 
lation. M. Bailly, proceeding on these data y dedicated an entire 
volume to the elucidation of the Indian aftronomy. 

On the inftitution of the Afiatic Society, the aftronomy of the 
Eaft naturally became an objeft of attention. Several papers illuf* 
tearing different parts of the monuments of that fcience, have ap- 
peared in the Afiatic Refearches, particularly a paper by Mr 
Davis, and two others by Mr Bentley, one in the fixth, and an- 
other (the particular objed of this review} in the 8th volume of 
the fame work. 

The notion concerning the antiquity of the Indian aftronomy 
which M. Bailly endeavoured to eftablilh, was, that it reached 
back to a very remote period, earlier than any other of the records 
of profane hitlory, and upwards of 3000 years before the Chriftian 
era. This opinion was very prevalent among the learned in Europe* 
when Mr Bentley publifhed the firft of the papers above referred 
toy where he cudeavoured to {how, that the argument of M. Bailly 
via* ill founded, and proceeded on an entire ignorance of the prin- 
tiplet of the Indian aftronomy. The paper before us is directed to 
the fame objedt, and contains alfo fome ftri&ures on an article in 
Otir review, where fome of the arguments contained in the former 
paper were ihown, as we imagined, to be inconclusive. 

' Our intention, at prefent, is to confider the antiquity of ,tbe 
tndjUn tables, purely as an aftronomical queftion, and without 
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reference to any other matter in the hiflory or mythology of 
Hindoftan. It is the nature of agronomical tables, as has al- 
ready been remarked, to involve in themfelves evidence by which 
their antiquity may generally be ascertained, at lcaft within certain 
limits. This fort of internal evidence, is the firft thing to be con- 
fidered, and is evidently a fubjeft which might to be difcuffed as 
much as poflible on its own merits, arid without the introdu&ion 
of extraneous circumftances. 

With this view, we (hall now take the liberty of examining Mr 
Bentley’s papers# on principles purely aftronomical. We (hall 
endeavour to point out what we conceive to be the fallacy of the 
aftronomical argument contained in them ; to {how, that whatever 
be the age of the books in which the aftronomy of India is now 
contained, the aftronomy itfelf is probably of an antiquity not in- 
ferior to what has juft been mentioned \ but that, neverthelefs, we 
fhould abftain from any abfolute conclufion on either fide, till the 
whole of the evidence is laid before the public* 

In the fixth volume of the Afiatic Reftarches, Mr Bentley treats 
of the antiquity of the SuRva Siddhsnta, a work that profefles 
to have been received by divine revelation about 2,164,899 years 
ago. The extravagance of this pretenfion requires no refutation'; 
but Mr Bentley endeavours to {how, that the age of it does not ex- 
ceed a few hundred years. We do not however propofe, at this 
time, to enter into the queftion of the age of the Surya Siddhanta, 
or of any other book, but into that of the aftronomy contained 
in thofc books ; taking our information from the fcience itfelf, 
and confining our attention, as Mr Bentley has alfo done, to 
the mean motions of the heavenly bodies as laid down in the 
Indian tables. 

Mr Bentley fays, Afiatic Refearches, vol vi. p. 537. 

• Monfieur Bailly, in the year 1787, publifhed at Paris * whole 
quarto volume on the fubjed of the Indian aftronomy ; and Mr Play- 
fair, in the year 1789, published a paper on the fame tubj^dl in the 
Edinburgh Tranfa&iooa. The principles, however, of the Hindoo 
fyftems of aftronomy, being unkoown to theft gentlemen, and differing 
widely in many refpe&s from that of the European*, the couclufion* 
drawn by them refpcdtmg the antiquity of the feveral aftronomical 
tables mentioned by M. Bailly, appear now to be altogether unf< unded.; 
Indeed, the materials which M. Bailly had coile&ed, were iufufiicftnt 
to enable him to form a juft idea of the principles of the Hindoo iyf* 
terns, which being moftly artificial, his method o^inveftigatum (from, 
the qaatiiUy of the mean annual motions, dec. of the planets, though 
other wife pcrfedUy juft}, became altogether inapplicable ; fo much fo, 
that the tables of Triyaiore, which he had fuppofed were as old jts the 
commencement of the prtftnt Ca&yug, at leaf?, were a&ually written 
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and dated about the year 4383 of the Cali-yng, of $16 years ago ; 
and the mean annual motions of the planets given in that work, were, 
on the frinclpks of the Hindoo qftronotny , calculated to give the portions 
of the planets in the heavens, at that time, as near, at leaft, as the au- 
thor could determine by obfervatioo. However, in order to do away 
thefe deluGoits, 1 (hall, before 1 proceed to the inveftigation of the ao- 
tlquity of the Sur)a Siddhanta, explain, in as fimple* a manner as pofii- 
ble, the principles upon which the Hindoo fyfteros are founded, and tlie 
manner in which they are formed. * 

The charge here brought againft M. Bailly is, without doubt, 
a very heavy one, and affe&s his chara&er deeply as an aftrono- 
mer and a man of fcience. To have had a fet of aftronomical 
tables put into his hands, and not to have been able to difeover 
their principles, or the fuppofitions on which they were calculat- 
ed, might indeed involve no reproach at all. Their form might 
be fo enigmatical, they might be fo imperfeft, and of fo little 
extent, as not to afford data for the required determination. But 
if fuch were the cafe, the aftronomer mtift at lead be fcnfiblc of 
thefe defefts. He muft know whether he underftood the matter 
before him or not. This is what a man, not to fry of fcience, 
but of common fenfe, could not but perceive ; and if M. Bailly 
has really written a quarto volume on a fubjed which he did 
not underftand, — if he has treated of it at fo much length, and 
deduced from it fo many confequences, it will be very difficult to 
reconcile his conduct with the ability and modefty by whjch he 
is ufually thought to have been diftinguifhed, We ffiall beg leave 
to confider, therefore, how far this charge is well founded, and 
whether'thofe refults which Mr Bentley intends to do aivay^ are 
really the delufions which he fuppofes them to be. 

The mean motion of any of the planets, or the angle which, 
at a medium, it describes in a given portion of time, is dedu- 
ced from two determinations of its place, feparated by a con- 
fiderable interval of time from one another. The more ac- 
curate the obfervations, and the greater the length of time be- 
tween them, the more exa& will be the mean motion derived 
from this comparifon. The length of the interval, even if the 
obfervations are not very exaft, may fo far compenfate their in- 
accuracy, as to give great precifion to the refult. If, for exam- 
ine* we were to determine the length of the folar year, and if the 
obfervations compared were made at the interval of 2000 years, 
then, though the error in thefe obfervations thould amount to 
fix hours, or a quarter of a day, the determination of the length 
Je& the year would neverthelefs be exatt to the aobodth pa ft of 
hours, or to ten feconds nearly. It is thus that time adds 

to 
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to the accuracy of aftronomical determinations, and is capable of 
doing fo indefinitely on which account, ftich determinations, 
might continually approximate to the truth, in as much at lead 
as regards the mean motions, even were no improvement to take 
place in the inftruments or methods of obfervation. The im- 
provements in thefe laft have no other effeft than to render the 
approximation more rapid. 

It is chiefly jto this effeft of time, in giving a value to ob- 
fervations, that we are to afcribe the progreffive accuracy in the 
tables of the planetary motions. Thus, Ptolemy was enabled to 
give thofe motions more accurately than Hipparchus ; the Arabs 
more accurately than Ptolemy 5 Tycho than the Arabs; and the 
modern aftronom.ers much more exactly than any of their prede- 
ceffors. With regard to the latter, it is true that great improve- 
ments in aftronomical inftruments have taken place ; but, even 
independently of the fuperior accuracy derived from this fource, 
the mere lapfe of time would have produced a near approach to 
the fame refults. 

This is the natural progrefs of aftronomical improvement, and 
is the infeparable concomitant of the antiquity of fcience. In the 
Indian aftronomy, there appears to be a contrivance calculated 
fomewhat to retard and derange this natural progrefs ; and it 13 
on this contrivance, and the effeft of it, that Mr Bentley lays fo 
much ftrefs, in the account of what he calls the artificial systems 
of the Indian aftronomy. 

The contrivance referred to is this The Indian aftronomefs, 
having firfl: determined the mean motion of the fun or any of the 
planets, from two or more obfervations made and compared as 
fuppofed above, havaAftpa thence gone back by calculation to 
fome fictitious epodB^^eded with their mythological fyftem, 
which, fh all their future calculations, they choofe to a flume as 
an obf4pr*tion a&ually made, and as the ftandard with which 
o|hcr obfervations are afterwards to be compared. The effeft of 
this fi&ion muft be, to prevent the knowledge of the mean mo- 
tions from improving and becoming more perfpdl in the progrefs 
of time, in fo considerable a degree as it has done in the agro- 
nomy which has defccnded from the Greeks, through the Arabs, 
to the nations of modern Europe. 

This retardation of improvemejtf, and the continuance of the 
science nearly in the same state for a succession of ages, are the 
only possible effects, that could result from the practice here re- 
ferred to. This may be made evident by a very simple instance* 
Suppose that the rpotion of the sun were reckoned at 360° in 
days 6 hpurg, as in the Julian calendar, and that the instant in a cer* 
l G g 2 tain 
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tain year, when the sun, was in the vernal equinox, had also been 
observed. Suppose, likewise, that at the end of ten times 365 <fay$ 
and 6 hours, or. after 8652 days and a half, the sup's place is again 
observed, and is found to be advanced beyond the vernal equinox* 
by a small arch, such as the sun passes over in l fc . SO*. then it is 
evident that the sun's annual motion has been supposed too 
slovy by the tenth part of the small arch of excess just itfentioned, 
or every year two long by the tenth part of l h . 5 O m , that is by II 
minutes, so that the true length of the year is 365d. 5h. 49m. 

But now, let us suppose that, after the first obsecration was 
made, the astronomer had counted back 10 years rt 3652 days 
and a half, and at die commencement of that period had con- 
cluded the sun to be in the vernal equinox ; then if he compares 
his second observation, not with the first, which was only 10 years 
distant from it, but with the fictitious observation, which is 20 
years distant from it, he will conclude that the year has been 
reckoned too long only by the 20th part of lh. 50m. instead of 
the 10th, and therefore the correction which lie applies in order 
to obtain the true length of the year will be only the half of what 
he ought to have applied. If, however, preserving the fictiti- 
ous epoeha, other observations at the distance of 30, 40, 50 years, 
See. be compared with it, the corrections found will approxi- 
mate to the true corrections as the fractions J, -J-, do to 4, 
f, 4 5 so that the errors will decrease in the proportion of the 
differences of the above, or as the fractions f, T ‘ T , &c.' 

The only effect here is to retard the progress of improvement, 
but by no means to give the system any greater accuracy than its 
principles naturally involve. 

If the fictitious epoclia were taken at a vfew great distance from 
the date of the real observations, then the pWgress of the science 
might be in $ome measure stopped ; the retardation of improve- 
ment would become so great, that the science would continue 
in the same state for a vast number of ages. This is in a great 
measure the case With the Indian systems, into which, for rea- 
sons that we . do not know, but probably connected with reli- 
gion, «Uch .fictitious epochas have been introduced. In con- 
sequence of this fiction, these^ystems remain more stationary 
than they would do otherwise; and ft seems as if the astro* 
jnomers of the East had been led, by a kind of instinct, to a de- 
vice? that was to give the same inactivity and inertness to tfteir 
Science, that pervades among them the whole of the moral and 
Intellectual world* ' 

+ Now, adwttiflg rfl this to he juft, and to be a true dtfctfpr 
thm of the Indian tables of aftronomy. let us fee how It will 
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affe£l the argument concerning their antiquity. It is evident, 
that this aftronomy, in as far as relates to the mean motions, 
has little fufceptibiliry of improvement, and cannot have acquired 
by fubfequent obfervation much more exa&nefs than at the time 
when the tables were firft conftru£ted, and the artificial fyftem 
introduced. We muft therefore confider whatever exaftnefs we 
find in fuch a fyftem, as going back to its commencement, when 
the mean motions muft have been determined by accurate or dif- 
tant obfervations. Now this is precifefy the ground of M. Bailly’s 
argument, which, therefore, is either not at all affe&ed, or only a 
little ftrengthcned by the confideration fuppofed by Mr Bentley to 
be fo entirely (Ubverfive of it. Indeed, it is on the accuracy of the 
mean motions, as they are a&ually fet down, that the proofs of the 
antiquity of the tables mull depend, and every other condition may 
be fafely fet afide. The circumftance on which Mr Bentley lays 
fuch ftrefs, 13 really extraneous to the conftruflion of the tables ; 
it amounts to nothing but a fecurity that, in the fubfequent edi- 
tions, they have received but little improvement ; and M. Bailly, 
had he fuppofed the fa£t to be as has been Hated, could not have 
drawn any other conclufion than that which he has aftually done. 
It muft Itill have been by the accuracy of the mean motions, as 
contained in the tables, that their merit, and their Claim to an- 
tiquity was decided. The mean motions of the heavenly bodies 
can be difeovered in one way only, viz. by the companion of ob- 
fervations made at a great diftance, in time, from one another ; 
and the principles on which this is done muft be every where the 
fame. A man cannot fet about making a fyftem of aftronomy by 
the mere force of his fancy or his genius, as he may write a ro- 
mance or an epic poem. It is not by invention, but by obferva- 
tion and difeovery, that his talk is to be performed. The prin- 
ciples on which he muft proceed, if he would attain accuracy, 
muft be every where the fame, in whatever age or country he is 
placed, — whether he has gone to work on the banks of the Ganges 
or the fhbres of the Atlantic, — has lived in the antediluvian ages, 
or in the nineteenth century, — has been inftru&ed by the philo- 
fophy of Newton, or amufed by the fi£iions of Varaha. 

The author of the paper on the antiquity of the Suryu 
Siddh&nta (hould therefore have thought well Wore he hazard- 
ed an aflertion that was to charge with ignorance pr prefumptioja 
fuch men asCaflini and Bailly, who had explained the aftronomy of 
the Eaft ; it was not likely that an amateur , however diftinguilhed, 
ftiould conviffc thefe aftronomers of grofs ignorance, or find it fo 
eafy to do away their opinions, in a matter that concerned their 
own prbfefBon, — a feience which, day and night, had' been for 
flnany years the fubjeft of their ftudy. 
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Let us next confidfer the criterion which Mr Bsfttley himfelf 
ptopofes foT determining the age of a fyftem of aftronomical 
tables, from the coniideration of the tables themfelves, independ- 
ently of teftimony, tradition, or any external evidence. Such a 
criterion is precifely the thing wanted on the prefent occafion, but 
We can by no means approve of that particular one which he endea- 
vours to eftablilh. It is founded on this maxim, that the time of 
the conftru&ion of any fet of tables muft be that at which they 
agree beft with the heavens. Hence, when fuch tables are given, 
and we wifli to determine their antiquity, we have only to com- 
pute from them, the places of the fun and moon, &c. for differ- 
ent times confiderably diftant from one another : to compare thefe 
places with thofe given by the beft modern tables, and the time 
when they approach the neareft to one another, is to be taken for 
the time when the tables were conftru&ed. As it muft be an ob- 
ject, in all aftronomical tables, to reprefent the ftate of the hea- 
vens tolerably near the truth at the time when they are com- 

f ofed, it muft: be allowed that this rule is not deftitute of plaufi- 
ility. On examination, however, it will be found very fallacious, 
and fuch as might lead into great miftakes. 

Astronomical tables are liable to errors of two different kinds, 
that may fometimes be in the fame, fdmetimes in oppofite direc- 
tions. One of them concerns the radical places at the epoch 
from which the motions are counted $ the other Concerns the 
mean motions themfelves, that is to fay, the mean rate or angu- 
lar velocity of the planet. Of thefe the firft remains fixed, and 
its effeft at all times is the fame ; the fecond again is variable, 
and its effect increafes proportionally to the time. IF, therefore, 
they art oppofite, the one in excefs, and the other in defefk, they 
mult partly deftroy one another and the one incteafirtg continual* 
Jy, will at length become equal to the other, when there will, of 
confequencc, be no error at all after which the error will fall ou 
the oppofite fide, and will increafe continually. Here, the mo- 
ment of no error, or that when the tables are perfectly correifl, 
is evidently diftant from the time of the conftru&ion of the tables, 
and may be yery long, either before, or after that period. Soppofe, 
fpr example, that, in conftru&ing tables of the fun’s motion, we 
to fet off from the beginning of the prefent century, and that 
we make the fun’s place for the beginning of the year i8oi more 
advanced by half a degree than it was in reality. Suppofe, alfo, 
that the meaq motion fet down in our tables is erroneous in a way 
oppofite to the former, and is Ids than the truth by i" in a 
yCar. The place of the fun then as Affignec} from the tables for 
fcyery year, lubfecpcnt to 1800, will, from the firft of the above 
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caufes, be half a degree too far advanced, and from the fccond, it 
Jtiil Jbe too little .advanced by as many feconds as there are years. 
.When the number of years becomes as great as that of the feconds 
in 30 ', $hat is, when it is equal to 1800 , the two errors will dc- 
.ftroyow another, and the tables will give the place of thejTun 
j>erfe£Uy exa$. Were we, therefore, to afeertain the age of the 
tables bv Mr Bentley's rule, we ihould commit an error of 1800 
years from which we may judge of the credit due to that rule as 
a guide in chronological researches. 

This is the rule, however, by which he judges, as far as his 
argument is purely astronomical, of the antiquity of the Siirya 
Siddhanta. We must confess that we are not much disposed 
to trust to so precarious a guide. With respect to the evidence 
derived from other sources, from the written or the traditionary 
history of Hindostan, we abstain from any opinion at present, 
and leave it as a discussion more properly belonging, to the anti* 
quary than the astronomer. 

We shall now state, very briefly, our reasons for thinking, 
whatever may be true of the books of the Indian astronomy, 
that the astronomy itself is of great antiquity. After what we 
have said in his vindication, we shall not be afraid to trust our- 
selves to the guidance of the historian of astronomy, though we 
admit that the extent to which lie has pushed some of his argu- 
ments may require a certain deduction to be made. 

The precession of the equinoxes is one of the celestial phe- 
nomena which has been found of the greatest use in researches 
like the present. It was by means of it that Sir Isaac Newton 
determined the date of the expedition of the Argonauts, the 
great hinge of his chronological system. The very same means 
of investigation, offers itself in the present question* M. Le 
Gentil brought with him from India the delineation of a zo- 
diac* on which the constellations and the principal fixed stars arc 
marked with considerable accuracy. The Indian zodiac is move- 
able i it begins with a certain point in die starry heavens, which 
is supposed to move forward from the point of the vernal equi- 
nox, at the rate of 54 v annually. Now, in the zodiac of Le 
Getttil, the star Aidebaran has the longitude of 55° 20' reckon- 
ed from the beginning of it. But, according to die Brahmens, 
at the camufiencement of the Cali Yug, or in the year 3105? be- 
fore the Christian era, the beginning of the zodiac was 54'° west 
6 f the vernal equinox, and therefore Aidebaran which was $S° 
20' east of the former point, was 40' to the westward of the lat- 
ter, or of the vernal equinox. Now, let us see, according to 
OUT aptronomy, where Aidebaran actually \va$ at the same epo- 
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clu. The longitude of that star, or its distance eastward from 
the vernal equinox, in the year 1750, according to the best ob- 
servations, was 66° 17' 47*-, and therefore, reckoning back, Or 
westward from thence, 50j" annually, (which is the mean rate 
of the precession of the equinoxes), we shall find that 8102 
years before Christ, Aldebaran was 1° S2' west of the vernal e- 
v quinox t The Indian computation made the same star 40' west 
of the same point : the difference is only 52', which is very in- 
considerable, and answers in time to about 60 years. This co- 
incidence is the more remarkable, that the Brahmens by their 
own rule of allowing 54" for the annual precession, could not 
have assigned the same place to Aldebaran, by four or five de- 
grees, if they had calculated back from a moaern observation. 
This gives a nigh probability to the supposition, that the zodiac 
in question repiesents the stafe of the heavens for the beginning 
of the Cali-Yug; at least, it must be allowed, that we have as 
good authority for believing so, as for holding the sphere of Chi-* 
ron and Musaeus to have been constructed, and the expedition 
of the Argonauts to have taken place, 1263 years before the Chris- 
tian era. 

£.et us next inquire how the places of the fun And moon, as 
given by the tables of Trivalore for the beginning of the Cali- 
Yug, agree with computations made from the moft cor jrett tables 
of our modern aftronomy. If the author of the former tables 
calculated back to the diftance of more than four thoufand years 
from a modern obfervation, we may be well allured that he has 
afforded fufficient dufa for detecting the impofition. Nothing but 
aftronomy in its moft perfe& date, enriched with the conclufions 
^derived from the theory of gravitation, is capable of afeending fa 
far iqto the ages that are paft ; and, unlcfs both had. copied from 
nature, there is furdy no probability that the finple and imper- 
fect methods of the Brahmen ihould coincide with the refined cal- 
f ulus of the European aftronomcr. 

M. Bailly calculates from the tables of Trivalore, that at their 
£poch aijfwering to midnight between the 17th and 1 8th of Feb- 
ruary of the year 3102 before our era, the mean place of the 
(Un was to* 3 0 38' 13". The fame calculated from La Cattle's 
tihjes js 10? 5' 57", to which muft be added, i° 45' za", on 

l^count of an inequality in the preceflion of the equinoxes difeo* 
^re^by I# Grange, (Mem. Acad. Berl. 1782, p. 387.) making 
iof 2° 51' I9<', not more than 47' different from the 
Indian Tables. This freond coincidence adds much to the pw** 

t fy that the Indian tables give the places of the heavenly 
^ s, from obfervations not much more recent than tho ancient 
to which they profeft to be adapted. 

The 
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The moon’s motion affords another remarkable verification of 
theferefults. The place of the moon calculated from Mayers tables 
for the inftant of the beginning of the Cali-Yu«, as above defin- 
ed, to the meridian of Benares, is io* o° 51' 16". This is on the 
fuppofition, that the moon’s mean motion has been always at the 
fame rate as at the beginning of the laft century. But it is known 
that the moon’s motion was flower in former ages; and, on count- 
ing back, is found uniformly retarded, at the rate of 9" in a cen- 
tury. This quantity accumulating as the fq cares of the times, 
amounts, in 4801 years, to 5° 45' 4;", which, added to the mean 
place already found, gives 10 s 6 ° 37'. But the fame calculated 
from the Trivalore Tables is 10 s 6° o', fo that the difference does 
not amount to two thirds of a degree. This coincidence, if we 
confider that the allowance for the retardation of the moon m 

E aft ages is an element quite unknown to the Brahmens, can 
e referred to no fource but a&ual obfervation. 

Let us now make the fame experiment with the tables of the 
Greek and Arabian aftronomers, by deducing from them the 
places of the fun and moon, for the epoch of the Calf-Tug. If 
we take the tables of Ptolemy, and go back from the era of Na- 
bonaffar to that juft mentioned, including the difference between 
the meridians of Alexandria and Trivalore, we fhall find the longi- 
tude of the fun 10 s 13 0 59' 28", and that of the moon io* iy° 
52' 7", each differing more than n° from the places that have juft 
been calculated. 

If we next appeal to the tables of the Tartar prince Ulugh- 
Beigh, conftru&ed in the year 1437 at Samarcand, not far from 
India, anddeduced from a comparifon of the Arabic and the Greek 
observations, we find that in place of the fun for the beginning 
of the Ody-Yug, there is an error of i° 30', and in that of the 
moon of no lefs than 6 °. 

On confidering all thefe circumftances, the coincidence on the 
one hand, and the difference on the other, what is the concluiion 
that any mail of plain fenfe and tolerable impartiality wifi be 
inclined to draw ? When he finds the calculus of the Indian 
Brahmens more accurate than that of the allronomcfs of Greece 
and Arabia, and agreeing in its delineation of the ftate of the 
heavens, at a remote epocha, with the improved aftronomy of mo- 
dern Europe, can he doubt that it is from having had accefs to 
records which went back to that epochs, that this fuperior accuracy 
is derived? The aftronomers of Greece, and even of Tartary^ 
had every advantage above thole of Uindoftan, except what might 
be derived from the antiquity of fcience; and yet they have fallen 
ir^to great errors, whictf the latter have entirely avoided. Is it 
y * * hot 
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got, therefore, to the antiquity of their fcience alone, that the 
aftronomers of India are indebted for this proud diftin&ion ? 

The arguments here ftated muft, we think, be acknowledged 
to give great probability to the opinion, that the art of aftronomU 
cal obfervation is of high antiquity in India, and goes back not 
Iqfs than 3000 years before the Chriftian era. We muft nof, 
however, fuppofe that this conclufion extends to the books or 
tables of this aftronomy, as they now exift. A fcience muff, al- 
ways be older than the books that treat of it. This is particularly 
the cafe with aftronomy, which muft have been cultivated for 
many ages before any thing entitled to the name of an aftronomical 
table could poflibly exift. Our argument goes no further than to 
prove, that obfervations were made and recorded at fuch a remote 
date as has juft been mentioned ; and that thofe obfervations were 
fubfervient to the conftruCtion of the tables now exifting in India. 
It is material to obferve, that this is the true ftate of the queftion ; 
and that our argument does not immediately concern the date of the 
prefent books of aftronomy, or the age of the authors by whom 
they were compofed. The tables, many of them, do not profefs to 
be very ancient j thofe of Kiftnabaram are not faid to be older than 
1491 ; and the tables of Trivalore, the mod accurate of alj, as far 
as we know, may be no older than Mr Bentley fuppofes.* All this, 
however, is quite compatible with the greater antiquity of the 
fcience. The works that have now been mentioned, and indeed 
all the aftronomical books in India, of which we have any in- 
formation, are obvioufly derived from others more perfect and 
more extenfive than themfelves, and muft be regarded as an 
abridgement or compendium of a fcience that has exifted in a 
fuller and more enlarged form. What the revolutions were by 
which this change has been effe&ed, is not the fubjeft of tfye 
prefent inquiry, and falls not within our province to difcufs. But 
it is proper to obferve, that our pofition may be true 5 and the 
affprtions of Mr Bentley, concerning the age of the authors of the 
books we have been treating of, and alfo of the Surya Siddhintp, 
*inay alfo be perfectly juft. The fcience and tire books muft by 
ifceans be identified ; and it is by doing this improperly tha$ fo 

much 


* The dates of the a&ual compofition of the tables were fully un- 
derftoqd to be modem before Mr Bentley wrote. *The tables of Siam 
ifttr* referred by Caljini to the year 638 of our era j thofe, of Kiltiia- 
haram by M. Bailly to 1491 5 and thofe of Narfapoor to 1569. Jn 
thofe of Trivalore, there is a date, as the fame altronoraer obferyes, 
that comes down to 1282 of our * 
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ttouch rdom has been g|ven for controverfy, in a queftion, when?, 
if not the truth, yet furely the probability, is very clearly to be 
diftinguHhed. 

When M. Bailly’s account of the Indian aftronomy made its 
appearance, the Surya Siddhanta was hardly known in Europe. 
The inllitution of the Afiatic Society, which has been of fuel* 
benefit to all that regards the antiquities of India, could not tail 
to make us fpeedily acquainted with a work that was held in the 
higheft eftimation over all the Eaft. The antiquity of it has been 
conceived to be very great, as it is reckoned the moft ancient agro- 
nomical treatife of the Hindoos; but, according to Mr Bentley, 
that antiquity extends to no more remote period than the year 1068 
of our era. The main argument on which this determination is 
founded, feems to us fubje£t to coniiderable difficulty. (Afiatic 
Researches, vol.VI. p.544, and 568, &c.; atfovol. VIII. p. 2 16.) 
It fuppofes, what is by no means certain, that the Hindoo aftro- 
nomers deduced the mean motions of the planets from a ccmpari- 
fon of a real obfervation with one that was purely fictitious. This 
is nowhere proved by Mr Bentley, though taken as the bafis of all 
his computations. It is more likely that the Brahmens deduced 
thofe motions as all other aftronomers have done, from a compa- 
nion of two or more observations made at a great diftaiicc of time. 
The firft mentioned method could not affift them in the outlet j 
and before they could employ it at all, they mull have made ufe 
of that which has been laft mentioned. For, fuppofe that die 
Hindoo aflronomer was difpofed to proceed in the manner now de- 
feribed, and that, knowing the place of the fun and moon at a par- 
ticular inftant, by his own obfervation, he affumed, as a faft, that 
thefe bodies were in conjunction in a certain point of the heavens # 
648000 years ago. In order to deduce any confequence from this 
fuppofition, he muft know how many days are in 648000 years, 
and alfo how many revolutions of the moon are contained in that 
period. But whence does he derive this information ? It is tbe very 
thing which he is fuppofed to be in fearch of ; fo that wc have here 
a real begging of the queftion, a petitio principii> fuch as a iheorift, 
fitting in his cabinet, has often enough been guilty of, but which 
*10 practical artift was ever in danger of committing. We have 
thfertfore demonftrative evidence, that neither the foundation of 
the Hindoo, nor of any other fyftem, was laid on die prin- 
ciple which is here referred to. If indeed that principle was ever 
employed, it muft have been in adj lifting and altering the refults 
that had been obtained from an a&ual companion of obfervatkraS; 

and 


* Afiatic Refearches, vol. VI. p. 53 </ 
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and would then only have the effeft aliMdy pointed out, of re- 
tarding the progrefs of aftronomical improvement. 

In fome parts of the argument, we acknowledge, however, 
that Mr Bentley’s reafoning is lefs exceptionable. The meat! 
motions of the moon, and of the planets that are liable to fe- 
cular equations of very long periods, and of which the law is 
known, are very proper for affording the means of judging when 
the Hindoo determinations of thole motions were made. The 
difquifition, however, to which this leads, is a very delicate one, 
and appears to us to require the folution of fome analytical pro- 
blems of conliderable difficulty. Were we, from the ftatement 
which Mr Bentley has given of the moon’s mean motion from 
the Surya Siddhanta, (where it is confidently flower than in the 
prefent age), to form a grofs eltimafe of the age of that book, we 
fficuld be difpofed to refer it to a more remote antiquity than ally 
that lias been yet ufcribcd to the aftronomy of India. But on this 
eftimate we can place no reliance, as it is made without the pre- 
vious inveftigations which have juft been hinted at. 

Many collateral arguments might be brought from other quar- 
ters to support the antiquity of the Indian astronomy. Beside 
the mean motions, several other elements in the tables have the 
appearance of belonging to a very remote period. The obliquity 
of the ecliptic, the length of the solar year, the aphelion of Ju- 
piter, the equation of Saturn’s centre, and the mean motion of 
both these planets, correspond well with the commencement of 
the Caly-Yug. Another element, the equation of the sun’s 
centre, to which the Hindoo tables assign a magnitude consider- 
ably larger than it has at present (2° 10' 32", instead of 1° 55V) 
is regarded by M. Bailly as leading to the same conclusion. It 
is indeed certain, that the irregularity just referred to was greater 
in former ages than it is in the present ; and that the earth’s orbit 
is tending more and more to circularity, when, for a time at 
least, the equation just mentioned will entirely vanish. La Plage, 
however, has taken notice of a circumstance which escaped the 
Observation of his brother academician, and which tends to inva- 
lidate the conclusion which he drew from the above* mentioned 
irregularity. The equation to the sun’s centre, as given in the 
Hirtdbb tables, includes in it that equation or irregularity^ of the 
moon’s motion, known by the name of the Annual Equation. 
Thishappens, because it is the object of those tables to exmbit the 
rdativeThotion of the sun and moon, at the time of the eclipses of 
tfese luminaries. They, therefore, have very naturally United 
together the irregularities that belong to each of the bodies, and 
tav^tionsidered the amount as belonging only to one of them, by 

which 
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which their relative motion is equally well represented, and, ap- 
parently, with more simplicity. The blending together of these 
two irregularities, has therefore produced a greater equation of the 
sun’s centre than is admitted in our astronomy, where they are 
separately considered. This observation, therefore, takes away 
the force of one of M. Bailly’s arguments, though we must say 
that, nevertheless, it does not materially affect his general con- 
clusion. We have stated this the more particularly, both be- 
cause impartiality required that we should conceal nothing that 
affected the argument either way, hut because we think that, 
after twenty years, during which the Astrotizmh Indknne has been, 
before the public, this is the only argument contained in it, that, 
on fair and solid grounds, can be said to have lost any of its 
force. 

Beside the arguments that tend immediately to prove the anti- 
quity of the astronomy of the Hindoos, there are others that 
do so indiiectly, by marking it as a system distinct from those that 
are known to have existed in Greece and Arabia, the only coun- 
tries, it would appear, from which India can have borrowed. We 
had occasion already to remark the great difference between the 
tables of Trivalore and those of Ptolcmyj and of Ulugh-Beigh, 
when we calculated from them the places of the sun and 
moon at the beginning of the Cali-yug. We might remark the 
same sort of dissimilitude on comparing them either with the A- 
rabic or 'the Persian tables, so that they seem essentially dis- 
tinguished from all the systems of ancient astronomy, of which 
any distinct records have been preserved. 

In several of the other astronomical methods, nor contained im- 
diately in the tables, the same appearance of originality is discover- 
ed. ouch is the rule by which the Brahmen of Trivalore, who in- 
structed Le Gentil, computed the length of the day, at the different 
seasons of the year. That ruie consisted in an approximation to a 
trigonometric result, ma^ie by a method quite peculiar, and appli- 
cable only to very low latitudes. The trigonometry contained in 
the Surya Siddhanta, of which Mr Davis has given so curious an 
account, is very different from any thing of the same sort that 
we meet .with in other quarters. The theorem from which the' 
investigation of die sines is deduced in that trigonometry, ha$ 
been pointed out (Editi. Trans, vol. IV.), and is a proposition that 
was known to the Greek geometers, but not applied by them in 
a, way at all similar to that explained in the Surya Siddhanta. 
TJfoc remark on which the computation in that work proceeds, that 
each number in the tables is related in the same way to the two, 
that go before it, is abundantly subtle, and escaped the mathema- 
ticians of Europe, till within two centuries of the present time. 

To 
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To this we may add the rectification of the circle, or the com- 
putation of the length of its circumference made by a rule known 
in India before it was known in Europe, and' remarkable for its 
accuracy. This we arc informed of in the Institutes of Akbar, 
where the proportion of the circumference to the diameter is said 
to be stated by the Hindoos, at 3927 to 1250, which is the same 
with that of 8. 1416 to 1 ; an approximation very near the truth, 
and the same which we now employ in our computations, though 
we believe, that it was hardly known in Europe at the time when 
the Emperor Akbar reigned in India. ( Ayeen Akbery, Vol. IIL 
*«•) 

The consideration of these facts, and of many more which it 
would be easy to produce, ought to keep our curiosity alive to the 
remains of science in the East. Their extent and accuracy are so 
considerable, — their origin and genealogy so completely un- 
known, — they are united with so much extravagance and super- 
stition, and so totally separated from any general stock of know- 
ledge, that wc cannot but consider them as forming altogether 
the most enigmatical monument of antiquity that is to be found 
on the face of the earth. We wish to consider this subject as 
still requiring much investigation, and wc would wish to prevent 
opinion from taking, on this head, any fixed and determinate 
position. 'The probability seems to us to be much in favour of 
the great antiquity of these curious remains ; and we hope that 
the preceding statement may do something to keep awake j the 
wonder which their first appearance and the commentaries of M* 
Bailly had tended to excite. Wc are the more adverse to Mr 
Bentley's opinion, that it tends to lessen the interest in this sub- 
ject, — to remove that admiration whicli is the most powerful 
stimulus to inquiry, — and to make us sit down contented! with the 
supposition, that all the remarkable coincidences in the Indian 
Astronomy are the mere effects of chance or artifice. We have 
no doubt that the zeal of this learned and ingenious author, to 
diminish the surprise which the Indian Astronomy has produced, 
arises from the love of truth, and the natural desire of bringing 
what seems extraordinary down to a conformity, or a level, with 
the ordinary course of things. But, in doing this, let him be- 
ware qf extinguishing curiosity, while any thing of value remains 
to be Icoown ; and let him take care that while he would do away 
the delusions of others, he is not trying to recommend a phan- 
tom of his own. 

A great degree of scepticism on this subject ought most care- 
fqUy to be preserved, till the industry and learning of the Asiatic 
Socj#$y> t0 'fc’bich we have already so great obligations, shall fur- 
* V aiah 
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nbh m with a more complete catalogue and description of the re-* 
mains of Oriental science. We may then decide, whether the 
East has only borrowed from the West •, or whether it be true, 
as Lucian says, c that it was in India that philosophy first alight- 
.ed on the earth . 1 


Art. XIII. Some Account of New Zealand , particularly the Bay 
of Islands , and furrounding Country , with a Defcription of the 
Religion and Government , Language, Arts , Manufactures, Man- 
ners and Cujloms of the Natives , b*V. EsV. By John Savage, 
Efq. Surgeon and Corrcfponding Member of the Royal Jen- 
nerian Society. 8vo. pp. 1 1 8. London, Murray. 1807. 

T his is a publication of confiderable merit, and of very modefl 
pretenfions. The author having had occafion, we prefume 
in the way of his profeflion, to vifit a part of the world very little 
known to Europeans, noted down fuch particulars, refpeding the 
country and its inh ibitants, as he had an opportunity of observ- 
ing. The knowledge thr-fp remarks was likely to intereft men 
of'fpocul.U*ve habits, and ailift fuc.ceeding navigators. lie there- 
fore has made them public. As his materials, from the nature of 
the fnhject, and his Ihort ivfidence, were neceflarily fcanty, be 
has given them juft as he collect'd them, without the trick of 
expanding them into a large and coftly volume, by means of ex- 
cerpts front former works, tl e introduction of things foreign to 
the fubjeft, and th^ various other nTources of the book-making 
art. For lotting fo good an example, lie deferves our thanks. 
Tbofe who, from accidental circumftances, become poiTefled of 
curious information, ihould, without fcruple, give it to the 
world, although its trilling bulk may fubje£t them to the imputa- 
tion of publilhing a little book, and bar them from the gains of 
a coilly quarto*. That we may contribute our (hare towards the 
encouragement of fo good a pva&ice, we (hall endeavour to make 
our readers acquainted with this finall volume. 

New Zealand, from its difeovery by the celebrated Tafman in 
1642, did not attract the particular attention of navigators until 
1770, when Captain Cook accurately furveyed a confiderable por- 
tion of it, and found that it was divided into two large iilands by 
a ttraight. He collected likewife a number of interesting particu- 
lars refpe£ting the country and the natives $ but his obfervations 
were confined *o the (butWn ifland. Since the time of Captain 
Cook, we have no information refpe&ing New Zealand, except 

a 
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a few unconnefted details given by Mr Collins in his account of 
New South Wales, upon the authority of two New-Zealandfcrs, 
who refided for fojne months in that colony. Mr Savage pafled 
a { part of the months of September and O&ober 1805 in the Bay 
of Iflands, a fine bay on the north-eaft coaft of the northern, 
ifland. During that time, he had conftant intercourfe with the 
natives j and he brought one of them away with him, from whom, 
in the courfe of the long voyage home, he obtained confider- 
able additions to his information. The Bay of iflands, to the 
neighbourhood of which his remarks are confined, is not far dif- 
tant from the mod northerly point of New Zealand. The obferv- 
ation of Captain Coofc was direded to the oppofite quarter. Mr 
Savage has given his information in a plain and unambitious man- 
ner. He begins at once with the fubjed, and neither ekes ouf 
his book by accounts of the outward voyage, nor amufes us with, 
narratives of perfonal adventures. The voyage home is only al- 
luded to as illuftrative of the habits of the native who accompa- 
nied him. 

The Bay of Iflands lies in latitude 35 0 6' fouth, and longitude 
I74®43'enlt, between two points called in the maps Cape Brit 
and Cape Colville. The anchorage is excellent, and of eafy ap- 
proach. The neighbourhood furnifhes an abundant fupply 01 the 
heft potatoes. For this reafon, it is a point of great importance to 
navigators to be acquainted with the appearances of fhe land from 
the fea, and with fuch other circumftances as may aflift # them* in 
leaching the harbour. Our author gives feveral neat (ketches, 
and a number of diredions, which cannot fail to prove highly 
ufeful in this refped. We regret that he did not attempt to lay 
down the Bay, of which we believe no chart whatever exifts. 
A few obfervations, in addition to thofe which he or his compa- 
nions feem to have made, would have enabled him to do fo 5 and 
at any rate, he (hould have given us a map of the iflands of New 
Zealand, according to the received notions of their extent and 
pofition, although he had merely taken it from thfc works of for- 
mer navigators, or the common charts. 

The vegetable produce of the spot in question, though limited 1 
in point of variety, is apparently very valuable. The flax, not- 
withstanding eveiy disadvantage of an extremely rude culture^ is 
of excellent quality.— the fibres five or six feet long, and the 
appearance beautiful and silky. The root of the fern, which 
grows in abundance wild, furnishes a nourishing juice to the na- 
tives, who chiefly live upon it. Potatoes, which they cuft'ftetfer 
with considerable skill, and chiefly reserve for traffic with the 
'ships that arrive, are produced in sufficient plenty, and perfect,' 
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both in flavour and for keeping. They are carefully preserved 
*upqq platforms* supported by a single post about teti feet from 
the ground, in order that, on the arrival of a vessel* they may be 
exchanged for iron, the article most of all wanted by those peo- 
ple, for which they liavb only a wretched substitute, in 
species of semitransparent green talc, used for making their tool* 
as well as ornaments, before their intercourse with Europeans, but 
now chiefly confined to the latter employment. Next to the fern 
root, and as much of the potato as they can afford to consume* 
their chief resource is in fishing, at which, like all the Southern 
Islanders, they are extremely skilful. Their hooks are formed 
of the car-shell, unless when they procure iron owes from Euro- 
peans. Their nets and lines are admirably well made of the na- 
tive flax ) so much so, indeed, that our author recommends all 
ships which touch there to lay in some of their lines for fishing on 
the voyage. A mode of dressing fish in use among them, is rather 
curious, as proving their want of one of our simplest operations, 
and a certain ingenuity in supplying it. When a fish is to be 
boiled, it is wrapt up in a quantity of cabbage leaves, which are 
tied about it with tendrils. It is then laid on a heated stone, and 
turned repeatedly. The steam completely boils it, and the cab- 
bage is eaten along with it. Our author assures us that this dish 
is excellent. They sometimes dress their potatoes in the same 
manner. The dog is almost their only animal food. Thus, from 
the abundance! especially of fish and fern, they are seldom in 
want of subsistence. Their canoes are well made of the trunk 
tff the fir-tree, which grows to an enormous si 7e. Sometimes 
they fix two together, when engaged in warlike operations $ and 
the double canoe will contain thirty fighting men. Their huts 
atu wattled, and exceedingly well thatched. They have separate 
sheds at some distance, for the purposes of cookery. In all these 
particulars, they are greatly superior, as will easily be perceived, 
to the natives of New Holland. 


The character of the New- Zealanders is much more favourably 
spokfcn of by Mr Savage than by any of his predecessors. Ho 
admits, that, like all barbarians, they are liable to the sudden im- 
pulses of violent passions, over which they can exercise no con- 
trout* But ha asserts, that they are, upon the whole, of a fiiendly 
and aflfeotionate disposition, and gives the following anecdote as a 


proof of it* f 

* We had cooftantly a number of natives on boaid the (hip { many re- 
ftytiptdtfro or three days without vifiting the (bore, and others vilited 
l^jdaiJjk One day, it blowing very ftrorg, a canoe, in which were 
Woro<p 8 mi children only, attempting to approach the (Mp, upfet 5 the 
Idea? of thvfe on board the fhip were eXprcffed in a moft 

ho. 20. Hh ing 
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iog manner * but we wer? top much engaged iu lowering dpttq * bqp$ 
tola vc the lire* of thcTpoor creatures, to attend to thole who were 
preffing fo much apprehenfibn for their fafety. Happily tbfc foatfayed 
every life : the women clung to the canoe with one hand, and in fdmoft 
every inftance Supported a chifd with the other, their oWn fafety appear- 
ing evidently to be a feoondary confident ion. Their fituatton for fomfc 
trait was extremely perilons, and that of the natives on board the Ihlp 
truly pitiable, till they found that the boat arrived in time to rtfeue the 
women and children from a watery grave. Then their diftrefs gave way 
to the moft tumultuous joy : and when the pool half-drowned fhivering 
females and their children were brought on board, the congratulation* 
an their efcnpe, and their kind and Toothing attentions, were lueh an 
would by Oo means have difgraced the moral changer of the tnoft re- 
fined European ; tbofe who had remained on hoard immediately drip* 
ping themfelves of their matt to cover their friends or relatives* whp had 
a much greater occaft n for them. 

1 It was upon this occurrence only that the natives received any ftrong 
liquor ; l prevailed upon them to take a little wine, which their con- 
fidence in me induced them to receive as a medicine to prevent the eft 
fefts of cold ; (hewing, however, the greateft folicitude for the health 
of their children, by helping them before they took any themfelvee * 9 


p. 3 — 3 8 * 

Their character for cannibalism is well known ; but our author 
here also attempts to vindicate them. They acknowledge, he 
says, that in times of great scarcity, they have b£en driven to eat 
human flesh *, but since the introduction of potatoes, the practice 
has become much less prevalent, c as they give that root a decided 
preference . 9 He states, however, that in war,. as a token of vic- 
tory and for the gratification of c revenge , 9 they devour some of 
their prisoners \ — not the whole, Mr Savage observes, but only the 
chief, whose body they divide among them and eat Of the 
proneness to suicide mentioned by Mr Collins, nothing whatever is 
said. It is indeed an exceeding unlikely story \ and we believe 
Tespectable author must have been misled by the two natives from 
whom he received his information# They are exceedingly strong' 
atid well made \ their expression of countenance good and open $ 
their females far from ugly ; the men, without any appearanfce 
of brutal ferocity, are full of courage as well as of activity. But 
the most singular circumstance which our author records of thcfri^ 
is their aversion to $j>iritous or other strong liquor® $ n$r Jfevi 
they* any* method ef intoxication, or stimulus, among 
They* are fond of dancing and music j their instruments do not 
miiterbHy differ from those used in the other South' Sept islands $. 
bbt from Mr Savaged description of fheir airs* ure con#ehfe f&at 
th&f ate much Hker music. Tneir gestures in dancing af^Biwap" 1 * 
indicate, like those of the other islanders i but m Bepr J 

. * * t. *i* 
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amoving their heads, with great marks of horror, ‘from below a 
place where food of any sort is put. Thpy have some idea of 
future rewards and punishments. We must probably refer, to re- 
ligious rites also, their singular custom of mourning upon thte^re- 
turn of absent friends ; If the absence has been protracted* the 
'female relations never fail to disfigure themselves by cutting 
their faces violently with pieces of broken shell. The scene upon' 
-parting, is, nevertheless, nearly the same ; consisting of tears and 
lamentations in great abundance. 

f For further details respecting all these points, we must refer to 
;thc work of Mr Savage itself; and likewise for an amusing ac- 
count of the native whorti he brought to England, — his behaviour 
on the voyage, and after he landed here. We trust, that hi$‘ ex- 
ample will be followed by other voyagers*, and are sure, that, at 
any rate, he has laid the public under considerable obligations, 
both by the light which he has thrown on the character ana habits 
these islanders, and the intelligence which he has communi- 
cated respecting them and their coast, to such •as may hereafter 
visit that part of the world. 

We know not very well how to apologize for concluding this 
article by introducing several curious particulars with which we 
have been favoured, with respect to the progress of civilization 
among another class of savages to whom we some time ago called 
the attention of our readers. This information, however, well 
deserves to be known, and we possess at present n® other occa- 
sion upon which to communicate it. It is the last intelligence 
relating to the success of the Quaker experiment for civilizing the 
North American Indians, which we described at length in our 
sixteenth Number ; and requires no further introduction. 

* Agreeably to thy requeft, 9 fays our informer, * [ /hall Attempt to fur- 
rrifb fome account from my notes, kept on a late vifit to the Seneca Indians, 
refiding near the Alleganey and Cattaragues Rivers. In the 7th Month, 
i'8o6. three of the Committee having charge of Indian concerns, were ap- 
pointed to pay the faid Indiansa vifit, in order to fee what improvement 
they had made fince our lad in 1 803, as well as to promote the objtfl: of the 
concern generally, by having friendly conferences with them, ahd point- 
ing out fiich things as would conduce to their happinefs. We let out 
thtf itt of the ^tb Month ; arrived about the middle of the fam£ ; £hd 
jfouttdfhe Indians tooftfy at home, employed in ufeful labour. Two of 
’us feeing known to moft of them, our meeting was caufe of mticB .gfecl- 
In paffing along to the fettlement formed by th« t Committee 
^funeflaffa, I was aftonifhed at the improvements made by ttyc Indians 
%itbin the lafl three yean* ; for, notwithftauding my very fan^ulttj^ex. 
negations, they had confiderably exceeded, in labour and frtenttbtH any 
Opinion l had formed. The afpeft of things was truly jMu- 

-catijrg incrcafing induftry and economy, and very eo<&uragiatg 

proofs 
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yrdott that tm labours' have not been in vain. Even the road* opened 
by them atfe remarkably well made, being much fupcrior to thofe we 
observed among the frontier white inhabitants. They had erefltjJI' 
nearly one hundred new houfes finoe my lalt vifit, moft of them two fto- 
ries high, and well put up with hewn logs, very perpendicular at the 
corner, and hicely fitted together. Some have ,pannelled doors and 
ftone chimneys ; and a great many of them glafs windows. Their ' 
farms are enclofed unde? yood fence, from feven to ten raiK high ; and 
there is a much greater proportion of corn planted this fcafon than has 
been known before, ai>d it generally looked well. Divcrfe of them have 
railed wheat, oats, buckwheat, potatoes, turnip*, beans, tquafhe*, pump- 
kins, cucumbers, and melon? of various kinds. 1 hey have a number of 
horft*, and a good dock of cattle and hogs, ‘The buildings are, with 
very little exception, their own werk ; their ingenuity in fome of the 
mechanic arts being equal to their mduftry in agricuhuiai purfuits. 

c The above ftatement exhibits the prog refs making by one tribe of 
the $e ecas towards civilization, and iurmfbea tho*e interfiled in their 
welfare witl\ great encouragement in the profecutfon of a work fo well 
calculated to increafe the comforts of human life • and it is a peculiar 
fatisfa&ion to find, that one effeil of Friends’ endeavours with thefe 
.people, is a diminution of labour on the p.irt of the females, in the corn- 
fields, &c. j for in their former fnvage ttate, the women appear ro have 
been cunfigned to Uavery in the field, the pn curing of wood, and many 
other hardlhips ; the men feldom, if ever, afliftmg them therein. But 
aotwitbftandmg they labour lels in the field, they are not idle. Some 
of them, have been taught the art of making f >ap, in outer to promote 
cleaniintfa. Some have alfo learned t * fpiu and kait; and, in all pro- 
bability, their habits will, ere long, be as much changtd as the men’s. 
Both men and women were much more cleanly in their pirfous, clothes, 
and houfes, than at the time of our kill vifit. 

* There are a nu-t.^er of othei tribes whole advances are very confi- 
derahle, and quite equal to what might be reasonably expected. We 
were a* much encouraged at Cattaragues as at Ailcgauey, although the 
improvements were not fo great; they being mo^c remotely fitua^d, 
and of later date. 

* It is very remarkable, that the Indians among whom we have en- 
deavoured to promote the arts of civil life, have very generally abandon- 
ed the ufe of arderft (pints : except two or iftree of thofe on or near the 
Allegany the whole tribe has rtlinqtylhed it for about feven years. 
Wc are to|d that the Cattarague Senecas had all quitted it (except one) 
lift, about four years; and many others. Our grill and faw mills at Al- 
kgtycy. are, very nkfaL Population is evidently inc resting with them, 
frpin.tbis change ib their way of life ; and tliey appeared to enjoy good 

for feycral years has devoted much attention 
tfy? impp rtftnt, ipbje&, iu a ; written report to the Yearly Meeting, 

. ff tJi of the 4th Month, 1807, mentions the receipt of irifor- 

aiiba 
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mafcbnfrom theFricnds fettled at Ttmeflafla, from which, axid the 
resort of three of their own number, who vrfited tbefeuktaeat in th* 
SWt Month fell, they fay, * It is manifeft that there it in thejiativee »nt 
encouraging improvement in agriculture, and fome of^he mechanic aits* 
as well a« in the regularity of their lives and manners ; the Utter of 
which, we apprehend, has been confiderably promoted by the aid ofopr 
women Friends, who arc among them." And that -report, dating <th$ 
general import of the narrative of one. of the vifitprs, (hr ft above men^ 
tinned,) further cxprcffVs, that u fpme of the Indian women and gjrlf 
appear much difpofed to be inftrufted by the women Friends ;” # and 
that, in the courfe of their journey, they had M not feeb one Indian the 
leaft intoxicated with liquor, A proof of reformation, which they 
only can folly appreciate, who are acquainted with the former idtettt- 
perate habits of this long- neglected clafs of our fellow- creature*. * 

To this interesting intelligence we have to' add, that the Ptfcsl- 
dent of the United States has lately encouraged the undertaking, 
by appointing a superintend ant ana eight assistants,- chosen from 
the body of the Quakers, to reside among the Indians, with suit- 
able salaries, and an allowance of expenses for travelling, distri- 
buting tools, &c. The yearly sum allotted to this service, is 
about ten thousand dollars. 


Art. XU r . Household Furniture and Inlernal Decorations executed 
from Designs. By Thomas Hope. Folio, pp. 1 73. London, 
1807. 

* A t a tkne when we thought every male creature in the country 
“ was occupied with its politics and its dangers, > an English 
gentleman of large fortune and good education, has found leisure 
to compose a folio on household furniture. We do not think 
this would have been much to his credit, even if the upholstery 
ha4 been more laudable than it is. A man of taste, if Jhe 
be also a man of leisure, will shew it, no doubt, in his furniture* 
as well as in his dress ; but he will infallibly make himself ridi* 
culous, in this country, if he make a study and on occupation of 
$Uch frivolous concerns. What should we say ofa young noble* 
than who had studied and travelled, and drawn and modelled, for 
many years, in order to acquire and describe a collection of clas- 
sical— wigs, spencers, boots, and pantaloons ? And what better 
are Mr Hope's stools, fire-screens^ candlesticks, and dressing* 
glasses ? There is in England, we believe, a pretty general tamw 
tempt for th&se who are habitually and seriously OcOupied^abdnt 
such paltry add fantastical luxuries * and dfsuch a moinent US 
$e present, we confess we are not a |i<&e proud of ffeii 




fwr. 
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spirity which leaves die study of those effeminate elegancies ta 
Steves And foreigners, and holds it beneath the dignity bf a free 
man to be eminently skilled in the decoration of couches’ arid the 
mounting Of chandeliers. 

y If we were to form our judgment of Mr Hope’s taste from his 
style of writing, we should certainly be shy of submitting ourselves 
to his guidance — even in the form of our ice pails. But when a 
gentleriian condescends to write about household furniture, it is na- 
tural enough that his production should read like a flashy shop-hill, 
dr ' the eloquence of a happy auctioneer. We do not know that 
we have ever met with any thing, out of a newspaper, so exqui- 
sitely bombastic, pedantic, and trashy, as the composition of this 
colossal volume. The Introduction, which covers near twenty of 
these vast pages, is, upon the whole, the most elaborate and highly 
finished part of the volume \ and really deserves some commemora- 
tion for the preeminence of its solemn foppery. If the salvation of 
Europe depended on Mr Hope's eloquence, he could not have 
exerted it with more earnestness and animation ; and \vc are con- 
vinced, that neither the restorers of learning nor the reformers of 
religion, ever spoke of their subject in terms half so magnificent, 
nor of their own abilities with such studied and graceful modesty, as 
this ingenious person has here done, in recommending to his 
countrymen a better form for their lamps, sideboards, and cradles. 
v As the great price of the volume puts it out of the reach of ordi- 
nary readers, we shall* make a few extracts, — just to let them see 
what sort of books fine people pay ten guineas for. 

The introduction sets out with informing us, that c under the 

* general denomination of Household Furniture , arc comprised an 

* infinite variety of different productions of human industry, 
< wrought in wood, in stone, in metal, in composition of various 

* descriptions, in silk, in wool, in cotton, and in other less usual 
f materials. \ We are then told that these things may be either 
ugly or pretty $ and that, till very lately, they were abandoned*, in 
this country, *.io the taste of the sole upholder which merito- 
rious description of artists is then stigmatized as being ( utterly 
ignorant o£ the. Mnost familiar principles of visible beauty, and 
wholly uninstructed in the simplest elements of drawing. ’ In 
consequence of this sad desertion of duty by our men of taste, Mr 
Hope^proceeds to inform us, that 

- « Euruit-ure of. ever y defcription, wrought by the moil mechanical 
jwpceffea only, either remained abfoiutely void of all ornament whatever, 
^ if made to' exhibit any attempt at embellishment, offered in its de- 
cpratipaa no approach towards that breadth and repofe of furface, that 
^'fin&ueifa ^d cpntrai of outline, that oppofition of plain and of en- 
tfiat hftrmor\y r and fignificance of acceffories, and that .apt 
H^gOrd between the peculiar meaning of each imitative or fignificant de- 
’ " ' I f I h 4 tail* 
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tail* an A tbe„.pecnliar deftination of %$e main obje&,t0 whk&tfcefe*c- 
ceffbries belonged which arc calculated to afford tp the eye aadmfcd 
the mofk lively, raoft permanent, and moft uafadiag^njppicnU-r p # 3. 

, Frotn the badaess of our ta^te, Mr Hope next deduces the in- 
cessant fluctuation of our fashions $ and laments, in very moving 
terms, the great sums tlms uselessly thrown away, which, “by 
being expended on household furniture of a better quality, 

* might have increased in endless progress the opulence' of the 
individual, and the wealth of the community^* Something bet- 
ter, indeed, might sometimes be had abroad. 5 but Mr Hope’s 
patriotism startles at the idea of importation \ andhe wottld by iio 
means be accessory to 4 diminishing the balance df ttadd ih 6*ur 
favour/ or 4 raising the pride of foreigners at our expense, by 

* a tacit acknowledgement of inferiority in the arts 6f elegance 

* #nd taste.’ This public-spirited principle; indeed, seems to 
have actuated him throughout ; for, after talking of his improve- 
ments as likely to convert into objects of 4 beneficial exportation* 
those articles 4 which had heretofore only appeared in the repul- 

* sive and unpatriotic shape of expensive articles of foreign ip- 

* genuity, * he sums up the advantages to be gained 4 through 
f the more general diffusion of the charms of art, and through, the 

* thence resulting more general initiation into the mysteries of 

* taste/ in the following sublime period. 

* Thus, in fine, 1 hoped to contribute my mite not only towards 
remotely giving new food to the indufliy of the poor, bqt new deco- 
rum to the expenditure of the rich ; not only towards ultimately in* 
creafing the welfare and the commerce of the nation, but refiuing the 
intellectual and fenflble enjoyments of the individual ; and tlius, through 
the diftant but powerful operation of the new ftimult applied to the Hu- 
man min<U I flattered myfelf with fome day feeing the fame copious 
fource of benefit here firfl opened, produce farther advancement in vir- 
tue and palriotifm , as well as farther prog refs in opulence and enjoy- 
ment ; farther claims to refpeft in our own eyes, as wdl as farther ti- 
tles to confideratiou in the eyes of foreigners. ’ p. 6 . 7 . 

Would any one imagine that tliis eloquent person was talking 
of improvements in the construction of .chairs, footstools and 
book-cases ? But the reader will have but a very inadequate idea 
of Mr Hope’s gift of wordiness, tfnlcss we give hifa a little more. 
After talking of 4 the humble and restricted way* in which he 
had endeavoured to" set the example of a better taste, he expresses 
a ifiddest hope, that, by this means^ the arts of design ■ 

might be made “to diffufe their beneficial influence tbro\igKc$t 
The minute ft ramifications even eff what had hitherto been confidered 
m the ex chi five province of the mere mechanic trades $ and that con- 
sequently fclmoft every production of induftry, nefeued in fome meafufe 
% heads of the mere plodding arti|afi| woidd be enabfcd to gip 
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feme fcepe to the talent of the profeffor of the more liberal arts,— the 
4mughtfmar>, the modeller, the painter, and the fculptor. * p. 4. 

& Thus# 1, hoped to 6pen to ingenuity a new and boundlefs field, in 
. which the greater number of artifts, who*, though qualified to rife *u 
bore the fphere of the mere artifan* yet are not fufficiently gifted to 
feach the highcfi provinces of thp fine arts, might find an ample fource 
of (uch employment, as>* .without beiug of the rnoft exalted description, 
were yet, to a certain degree, elegant and dignified ; and in which, 
moreover, that Smaller number of fuperior men, deftined by the libera- 
lity of nature to afpire at eminence in the higheft and nobleft branches 
of the fine, arte, might find a means firfi: to difcover the latent germs of 
their genius to t hem fe Ives and to others ; firfi to cultivate and to extend 
their abilities ; firfi: to give to a diftruttful public earnefts of the far 
greater height to which more ample encouragement might ultimately 
carry their powers ; and firfi: to prefent to that public, inducements to 
beftow on them that greater encouragement required for this purpofe. * 


P* 5. 

Having sketched in these and twenty such passages, the 

S lendid object he had in view in this laborious undertaking, Mr 
ope proceeds, in language still more moving and magnificent, 
tp describe the difficulties he had to encounter in this arduous at- * 

tempt. 

4 The union of the different modifications pf vifible and intellcftual 
beauty which were defireahlc, with the different attributes of utility 
* and comfort which were efllntial ; the aflociation of all the elegancies 
of antique forms and ornaments, with all the requifjtes of modern cuf- 
"toms and habits, having heretofore been So Seldom attended to, in ob- 
of common and daily ufe, I found no one profejfional man, at once 
’pofTeffed of Sufficient intimacy with the fiores of literature to fuggeft 
ideas, and of fufficient practice in the art of drawing to execute defigns# 
*fhat might be capable of ennobling, through means of their fhape and 
their acceflbries, things fo humble in their chief purpofe and defimatioti 
is a table and a chair, a footllool and a Screen. * p. 7. 

* Jrt this State of miserable destitution, a feebler genius would 
have been led to relinquish the attempt. But Mr Hope had re- 
sources W himself $ and thus obliged to depend, as he is modest- 
ly plo'asctHo express himself, on ‘ his own inadequate abilities, 

1 * and otfihhffteble talent for* drawing, which he had thus .far. 
4 only^^ctiitiVa.f^d as the means of beguiling an idle hour,* he set 
abdilt niikiiig drawings himself of the different articles of furni- 
tfofe hfe wlshecf to procure. But new perplexities crowded in 
upon him* Th^ upholder could not work from mere drawings $ 
‘rof/v^lr 1 ftopjs Could find ho one in this barbarous land capable of 
ffiaklbg pfediel? /rotti them ! He is obliged to have them done in 
Italy/*, pjiges to tell this,— beginning thus. ’ 

4 from tlte 'lines fiA traced by the draughtsman on a mere plane, 
/ fiifljtn She fecohd Jtaoe, by the modeller, i>e wrought, iii fonte 

fnft 
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J * &mn$ and recedes, which are unfufceptible of being eapreffetf 
rawing, and which neverthelefs ace intended tohe difpUyedinSh* *> 
\tydl implement, before thefe cfoneavkies and thefe. convexities can, ,i» 
tbjfr third and laft in {la nee, by the carver or .the ca&erbe, with aniy>ce*w 
taiij ty of fuccefe, transferred to the n^re {olid and more indexible mm» 
terjal out of which the utenfil itfelf is finally to be wrought ^ 9 p*9„ ’ 

Even when he had got his models, he found that, ‘ like the me 
of draughtsmen and of modellers, that of carvers in wood and 
stone, ard casters in metal, were almost totally wanting** * so 
that, 1 after the most laborious search , 9 he was only able to find 
two men to whom he could entrust the execution -or his designs* 
These two distinguished persons he has gratefully immortalized 
by naming them in this monumental volume; and, foreigners 
though they be, we will not withhold them from OUr readetfe 
The one is Decaix, a bronzist, and a native of Fradce; tfe# 
other Bogaert, a carver, born in the Low Countries. With 
dlls scanty assistance, Mr Hope’s work proceeded 60 slowly, 
that he closes his narrative by stating, that from tllifse Caused 
4 I have hitherto succeeded in embodying in wood and metal^ Of 
^imprinting on paper and cotton, but a very small portion of 
* the latter and more extended ideas, which in the course of my 
* first and more restricted endeavours, I successively was led to 
4 conceive. * The upholsterers, however, had got hold of 'many 
his articles ; and as they were exposing them to ridicule -by 
♦ extravagant caricatures, and injudicious imitations/ fie thought 
it necessary to rescue them from this degradation, by the present 
publication, which, among other advantages, is expected to form 
an era in the history of engraving, and to produce * a, total new 
4 development of the germs of the peculiar species of abilities 
5 requisite for the purpose. * This subject is pursued in the 
$tyle of which the reader has now had a sufficient specimen ; and 
thd Introduction ends with an earnest and affectionate Warning 
td the young artist into whose hand the volume may fall, * not 
* to confine his exertions to a mere servile cOpyihg of its cqfti 
4 tents. * 

The work itself consists chiefly of plates. With descriptions, 
4 nd occasional remarks and dissertations,— of which, wc think, 
the most valuable and important is the following fifte eulogimi* 
*m bro nze. / ' # \ 

1 Ornament* is bronze, which, being c&ft, may, wherever a fre- 
quent repetition of the fame forms is required, be Wrought at . a* much 
Reaper rate than ornaments in other materials, only producible throUgfi 
the more tedious procefs of carving * which, moreover, may^ be inmU 
^rimklately affixed to objefts in wood, or fione, or metal, dr porcelaiiH 
*raiiy other; which, thirdly, when once -vpktoed, fetiji lkibte>talittle 
tf, :/<• or 
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efciio^bryor difctflouriag either from the cffe&a of weather or wea*i 
$f carriage or dirt; which, in the fourth place, nowife irretrievably 
ctoherlngwith the body of the bbje&, on whofe forface they are fituat* 
tdf may, either on a renewal or a change of habitation, be taken off 
.thing* become ufelefs or decayed, however long they have adhered te % 
the fame, and be applied to hew objects ; and which, finally, on a de- 
fire to increafe the richnefs of their appearance, may, however long they 
have ferved iti their green and naked ftate, ftill afliime a richer garb, b© 
gilt and be bumi&ed,— -feetrt, in a country where fuel is lefs expenfive 
than hands, mad the atmofphere, charged with damp and with 
fmoke, is, feldom pure, preferable to fculptured ornaments, whofe ori- 
ginal fabrication, In any quantities, is more ex pen five ; whofe texture 
IS mpre brittle ; whofe hue is more delicate ; which, eafily difcoloured, 
and eafily broken, are difficult to clean, and more difficult to mend g 
and which, laftly, never fufceptible of being fevered from the objeft to 
which they belong, mud follow its fate, and perifli with the fame# * 

p. 29 , 30- 

Of the plates, and of the articles which they represent, we 
*r© of course unable to give our readers any clear ideas. Many 
of the objects, being exactly copied from the fine remains of 
ancient art, are unquestionably beautiful in themselves ; but we 
must take the liberty to say, that we think them, for the most 
part, quite unsuitable for articles of household furniture, and to 
predict, that the fashion which Mr Hope may now succeed in in- 
troducing will not be much more permanent than those which 
it has supplanted. We S 3 y so for a great variety of reasctqs % 
eome of which we shall shortly run over. 

In the first place, the articles are iri general too bulky, massive, 
and ponderous, to be commodious for general use. — There ard 
atfm chairs, whose cold hollow’ square would contain a wool- 
sack, ~and couches which could not be moved by a dozen of Irish 
chairmen. A considerable number of articles of tins kind, are 
copied from antient monuments in marble. But M r Hope should 
have known, that sculpture requires a mass and breadth in iti; 
representations, which must be extremely inconvenient, and there? 
fore unbecoming, in utensils of ordinary use. In things which 
are of real, frequent* and r essential use, the chief source of 
beauty will always be the visible sign of utility 5 and any quality 
which obviously interferes with that, must produce the effect of 
deformity. Now, in chairs, tables, footstools, &c. it. is a sub- 
stantial part of their convenience, to be easily moved ; an$ ac- 
cordingly, the improving luxury qf the age, has . gone on tq 
make .them lighter and lighter for the greater part of a Century. 
Mr Hope, however, is a great advocate tor solidity 5 and has pro* 
duced such an assemblage of squared, timber, and missive brass, 
$9 would weigh down the ■ flop/ and Crush out die walls <of « *4 

ordinary 
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ertfifhry London- house" Let ■ dhy ofie Tobfc $Nhe" ehil?irS‘aii 
Ift^ptiftr room", (pl.'8.), or at that \n plate ffi&ir enor^ 

tj&Ws pedmYehts, frirzes, and missive ' bfbh^e brilanients/ and 
lay whether it be possible for such' things to £dme irftd use as ar* 
titles of furniture, till aFdermen wear atzhour, apd take theft' 
afternoon naps in Guildhall. 

Ih the second place, we object to the whole schefne and sys- 
yerii of embellishment, as being affected, pedantic and unnatural 
in the very highest degree. Every thing is to be adorned* ac- 
cording to Mr Hope, with emblems and symbols connected, with 
the uses fb which it is applied, — and all these emblems ate to be 
derived from classical mythology! We can scarcely conceive any 
conceit more miserably poor, cold and shallow than .this. After 
having banished the heathen gods and their attributes prOtty wdl 
from our poetry, we are to introduce them, habitually, into OH* 
eating-rooms, nurseries and staircases ; and, in the course of our 
dady business and domestic life, to set Constantly before us a 
chaos of symbols and effigies which no man can interpret who 
tas not the whole Pantheon at his finger ends ! We should ex* 
pect something like this taste in the vestibule of an academical 
museum, or in the dwelling of a fantastic usher of a grammar-* 
school ; but we should be veiy sorry to see it supersede every 
other in the metropolis of a great and manly and polished people. 
Is there any other grown Englishman who would choose to speak 
of his furniture in this jargon ? Describing an organ, for in- 
stance * 

; * The car of the god ^of mafic, of Apollo, glides over the centre of 
the pediment. The tripods, facred to this deity, furmount the angles. 
Laurel wreaths and other emblems, -belonging to the fon bf Latona, 
appear embroidered on the drapery, which, in the fbltn of an ancient 
peplum or veil, defeends over the pipes of the inftrutnent, arid gives it 
the appearance of a fan£hiary. * p. 22. 

He afterwards says of a sideboard, f It is adorned With em- 

* blems of Bacchus and of Ceres* Cellaret ornamented with 

* amphorae and with figures allusive to the liquid, element. -Xo 

* the right, a sloping altar surmounted by a vase. On the table, 

* a vase with Bacchanalian marks, * &C. j and, in the same t£$te* 
we meet with * a mantle-piece surmounted with' t\vo Mymriac 

* figures, and the heads of Vesta and V ulcan, emblematic of tljjp 

* worship of fire — a stand for ewer and baspn with seamonsters, 

* and other aquatic emblems round the frieze— bedsteads orna r 
^Wilted with figures of Night rising on her crescent ahdsprefcdr 

* jng her poppies/ Sec. &<?. j - 

we have already said, that the constant recurrence of those 
/mblems which are not naturally expre$&ive |>f any tiling* and afg 
only significant of course tet the professed antiquary, must give 
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-t pedantic and affected air to any mansion of which they £ar#|$4 
.the Sole decorations. But, in the third place, we would object 
to Mr Hope's peculiar manner of grouping and combining theta. 
As being beyond all former example artificial and offensive. IJe 
. has made a perfect hieroglyphic or enigma of moct of his apart- 
ments by this means; and produced something so childishly 
complicated and fantastic as to be impenetrable without a para- 
phrase, and. ridiculous when- it is interpreted. As a specimen 
we give his description of plate 7* 2 

• The central objetl in this room is a fine marble group, executed by 
Mr Fhucman, and rcprefbnting Aurora vifiting Cephalus on Mount Ida. 
The whole furrounding decoration has been rendered, in feme degree, 
analogous to thefe perfonages, and to the face of nature at the moment 
when the firft of the two, the goddefs of the morn, is fuppofed to an- 
nounce approaching day. , Round the bottom of the room fiill reign 
the emblems of night. In the rail of a black marble table arc introdu- 
ced medallions of the god of deep ami of the goddefs of night. The 
bird confecrated to the latter deity porches on the pillars of a black 
marble Chimneypiece, whofe broad frieze is ftudded with golden ftars. 
The fides of the room difplay, in fatin curtains, draped in ample folds 
over pannels of looking-glafs, and edged with black whet, the fiery hue 
which fringes the clouds juft before funrife : and in a ceiling of cooler iky 
blue are fown, atnidft a few (till unextiuguilhcd luminaries of the night, 
the rofes which the harbinger of day, in her courfe, fpreads on every 
.fide around her. 

* The pedeftal of the group offers the torches, the garlands, tlic 
wreaths, and the other infignia belonging to the millrefs of Cephalus, 
difpofed around the fatal dart of which (he made her lover a prefent. 
The broad band .which girds the top of the room, contains medallions 
of the ruddy goddefs and of the Phrygian youth, intermixed with the 
inftruments and the emblems of the chafe, his favourite ami dement. Fi- 
gures of the youthful hours, adorned with wreaths of foliage, adorn 
part of the furniture, which is chiefly gilt, in order to g.ve more relied 
to the azure, the black, and the orange compaitmeats of the hangings . 9 
rPr z(\ 

, \ Would any one desire a, more exquisite representation of the 
Hawn? Satin curtains wjih black velvet .binding ! — a marble 
with a rail ! — a black chimney-pmc? and guilt furniture ! 

\ ^ We do not knoyy any thing at all parallel to tins — but the Inge- 
nious personification of Moonshine, and a rough-cu^t Wall in trie 
lamentable tr$g£dy of Py ramus, and ' rifisbe ; — and earnestly hope 
that we may he, defended from seeing Mr Hope’s chamber' copied 
ill any qther dwelling, till our dramatists revive those magnificent 
jier«anages, * 

In the jast place, we, object to .Mr Hope’s system of err.Mh'sh- 
because it isyd v n a thousand instances, incongruous and 

inqon$&t$ttt 
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inconsi&ent; with the tery principle which be«hfl$ hnnseff laid 
down. 4 That principle, if through the glare of hie diction we 
have been able to discover it, is, that every, object should have 
an appropriate ornament, and that all its decorations should bear 
reference to its uses, and to 'each other* Now, though, in the in- 
stances already quoted, and in some others, a melancholy attempt 
is made to preserve this pedantic congruity, it is obviously and en- 
tirely abandoned in the far greater number of the articles with which 
we are here presented in illustration of it. Why* for instance, 
should a chair be in the shape of a lyre,— or of two antique swords, 
—or have a ram's head on the arm, and a bronze pine on the top of 
the corner ? By virtue of what analogy is a griffin or a chimaera 
introduced to support a dressing table P— < or what has a 4 lien's 
head to do on the pediment Of a sofa, and a marfs bust^on the 
corner ? Can Mr Hop** give any very good reason why a win^- 
cooler should be made in the shape of an ancient bath, — why a 
sloping altar should be placed by the end of a sideboard,— -why a 
fireplace should be made, in one instance, in the form of a facade to 
a sepulchral chamber, and in another in that of an Egyptian por- 
tico, — or finally, why a fire screen should have the form of a Ro- 
man shield, and be adorned with the fulmtrt of Jupiter ? All mean- 
ing and propriety is plainly lost sight of in those and innumerable 
other instances. But the most ludicrous of the whole, is that, in 
which two horses' heads are made to project from the mantle-piece 
of an eating room, for this very satisfactory reason,— that there is a 
bust ixi the centre inscribed with the name of Phtltp ;-*- which mime* 
in Greek, the unlearned reader will please to be Informed, signifies a 
lover of horses ? — This is about the most pitiful attempt at a pun 
in sculpture that we ever recollect to have met with. The lion 
tearing the cocks at Blenheim is not half so bad : nor do we be- 
lieve that any thing more would be necessary to discredit this whole 
collection, along with the system and the taste of its author, than 
merely to mention, that, in pursuance of his grand project far 
impacting significance, .harinony and intellect to the decorations 
of our houses, he had brought two horses to his parlour fireside* 
because he had a bust of Ptitip on the mantle^piece ! There is 
a similar attempt at a pun in ornamenting a lamp With a wTefitb 
of nightshade : and, for any thing we ktioW; there may be a more 
mterekiiig and ingenious allusion of the same sort in the decora- 
tion o#a cradle with emblems of Dreams, Night, 
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Poems* By Janqe* Grahame. 2 vol. Foolscap 8vo. 1 4$. 

The Poetical Works of Sir William Jones, with the Life of the 
Author. 2 vol. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards.. 

The Britanniad and Hiberniad, Poems not Satirical, on the 
Formation and Changes of t fee late Ministry. 4*0. 

Mirth and Metre, consisting of Poems Serious, Humorous, 
and Satirical. By Q. Dibdm, iqji. 5s. boards, 

Music, a 'Didactic Poem. Royal 8vo. 21s. boards. 

The Inferno of Dante Aljghiere ; tianslated into English Blank 
Verse, with Notes, and a Life of the Author, by Nathaniel Howt 
ard. 8s. boards. 

Diversions of Taste, or Poetic Pictures from the Exhibition, Is. 

The Elegies of C. Pedo Albinovanus, a Latin Poet of the Au- 
gustan Age, with an English Version, 8vo f 4s, 

The Moorland Bard, or Poetical Recollections of a Weaver in 
the Moorlands of Staffordshire, with Notes. 2 vol. 7s. boards. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Some Thoughts on the Piescnt State of the English Peasantry* 
written in consequence of Mr Whitbread's motion in the House, 
of Commons, Feb. 19, 1807. By I. N. Biewer. Is. 6dw 

politics. 

Ld Erskine’^Speech in the House of Lords, April 13. igj07. Is. 

A Plain Address to the People of England, in explanation of 
the sacred Causes which occasioned the Dismissal of Ilis Ma- 
jesty’s ltte Ministers, bd. 

The State of the Catholics of Ireland explained. By a Member 
of PaTliament# 2s. 

A True History of a Lite Short Administration, 9d. 

Sketch of a Speech delivered by John Keogh, Esq. at a meet- 
ing of the Catholics of Dublin. Is. 

A Letter to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M. P. on the subject of 
Two Bills now pending in Parliament. By Robert Devcrell, Esq. 
Is. j6<L 

Genera] Reflections on the System of the Poor Laws, with a 
short View of Mr Whitbread’s Bill, and Comment on it, . Is. Sd. 

General Observations upon the probable Effects, of any Mea- 
sures which *bav£ for their Object the Increase of the Regular 
Ar$$y i and upon the Principles which should reguhte the Sys- 
tem For calling out the great Body of the People in Defence df 
Empire* 8vo, 2s* 6d. * 

A Letter -addressed to Samuel Whitbread* Esq* $E. P. in* coin 
sequence pf the unqualified Approbation, expressed by him in 
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the House of Commons, of Mr Lancaster's System of Education. 
By John Bowles, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. f 

Cursory Reflections on the Measures now in Agitation in favour 
of the Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The British Cabinet of 1 806 ; or, Memoirs of the Illustrious 
Personages who composed the late Administration. 5s. boards. 

The Substance of Three Speeches in Parliament, on the Sub- 
ject for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. By G. Hibbut, Esq. 
M. P. 2s. 6d. 

Means adequate to the present Crisis and future Prosperity 
and Happiness of the Empire ; or, Proposals for the proper Ma- 
nagement of Public Affairs, and for procuring an immediate, ad- 
vantageous, secure, and permanent Peace. 5s. 

A Letter addressed to Sir Francis Burdett, Bart, on the Con- 
duct which the Electors ought to pursue in the present awful 
Crisis. 6d. 

Two Dissertations on the Catholics. By a Clergyman. 12mo. 
3s. boards. 

A Sequel to the Serious Examination into the Roman Catholic 
Claims ; containing a more particular Inquiry into the Doctrines 
of Popery, as formerly held, and as now professed, with Re- 
marks on some late Publications of Mr Keogh, Mr Quin, Sir 
John Throckmorton, and DrM'h ner * By the Rev. Thpmas 
Le Mesurier. 3s. 

A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Durham. 2s. 

Observations on the Catholic Bill. Is. 

Suggestions arising from the Abolition of the Slave Trade for 
supplying the Demands of the West India Colonies with agricul- 
tural Labourers. By Robert Townsend Farquhar Esq, 2s. 6d. 

Plain Facts * or a Review of the Conduct of the late Ministers. 
2s. 6d. ' 

A few Observations on the Danger of admitting Catholics in- 
to Offices, either Civil or Military, recommended to the Serious 
Consideration of all Parties. By a Magistrate of the County of 
Perks. Is. 6d. 

Letters addressed to the Right Hoij. Lord M. on the late Ex- 
peditions to the Spanish Main $ and on the Expediency of a gra- 
dual and sytematica] Emancipation. 

Considerations upon the Trade with India, and the Policy of 
continuing the Company^ Monopoly. 4to. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Thoughts on the Present Crisis of our Domestic Affairs.. By 
Another Lawyer. 2s. 

Tjie Fallen Angels! a brief Review of the Measure# Of rise 
late Administration, particularly as connected with the Catholic 
Question. 4s. , - 1 ■* "- v % 

*4 Letter, stating the Connexion which Presbyterians, 
andCarixc3idS| had tfith the recent Event; } ' SA* *- 4 A 
• I 
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A Reply to Observations on what is called the Catholic Bill. 
By a Protestant Clergyman. 3d. ; , , . , . 

statistics. , 

An Essay on the Study of £tatj&tiqs, containing a Syllabus for 
Lectures, and intended to assist the inquiries of inexperienced 
Travellers. By D. Boileau. 2s. (id. boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Scriptural Lecture on pleads ; or, the Triumphs of Qraee 
Divine in Jesus Christ the Second Man, the Lord from Heaven, 
over all the Evils of the First Man. 2s* 6d. sewed. 

Supplement to the Signs of the Times ; with an answer to Mr 
Faber. By J. Bicheno, A. M. 2s. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Hanwell, in the 
county of Middlesex, on Feb- 2. 180?. By the Rev. John Bond, 
A. M. Is. 

A Second Defence of Revealed Religion ; in Two Sermons 
preached in the Chapel Royal St James’s. By Richard Watson, 
D. D. Lord Bishop of LlandafF. 3s. 

Luther’s Commentary on St Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 
with the Life. By the Rev. Erasmus Middleton, B. I). 8vo. 9s. 
boards. 

Religious Union, Peifective, and the support of Civil Union. 
8 vo. 3s. 

A Scriptural Lecture on Heads 4 with a Supplementary Ad- 
dress to Mr Robert Winter on his late Sermon. By a Neigh r 
hour. 2s. 6d. 

Critical Remarks on DrTatham’s Two Addresses to the Mem- 
bers of Convocation. Js. 

Essays to do Good, addressed to all Christians, whether in 
Private or Public Capacities. By Cotton Mather, D. D. Revis- 
ed and improved by G. Burner. J2mo. 2s. (id. 

Domestic Discipline, and Youth admonished, two Sermons. 
By D. Tyreman. 8vo. 1 s. 6d. 

' An Appendix to Dr Watt’s Psalms' and Hymns. By Dr Wil- 
liams and Mr Boden. 12mb. large print, 5s. 

- f I.bplady\s Prayers enlarged. Js. (id. 

A Short Epitome of the History and Doctrine of the Holy 
Bible. By Mrs Wilson, Is. fid. u 

The Chut chman’s Remembrancer. Vol. I. 10s. (id, boards. 

Parbrh'al Divinity 4 or Sermons on various Subjects, lly 
Charles Abbot, D. D. F. R. S. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Lt*c turcit. on Systematic Theology, and on Pulpit Eloquence;, 
By the late George Campbell, D. D, F. R. S, Ed. 

" Seventy Sermons on the Doctrines and Duties of Christianity. 
By William Joy Young. 2 vol. 8vo. 14 s. boards. ' : 

Soxaginta Conciones ad Fidem et Usum Christian# . jRcjiigiqnis 
sfecjalpifes', novis tyjiis accurate Man u scr i pta imitan t jbu s ^and^e 
aTiesbjtefb x.ciU.h'\x Andean# ccmpositic $ or, Sixty Set* 
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mons written by a Clergyman of the Established ChuTch, printed 
in the Manner of Manuscript, and done up separately for the 
Pulpit. 31. 

Two Sermons preached in the Parish Church of St Philip and 
St Martin, Birmingham ; at the request of the Governors of the 
Blue Coat School in that Town, on Sunday, April 126th, 1807. 
By the Rev. John Eyton, A. M. 2s. 

A Sermon preached at St Mary Magdalen’s Church, IV unton, 
at the Visitation of the Worshipful John Turner, May 10. 1807. 
By the Rev. Thomas Comber. Is. 

Lectures on Scripture Facts. By the Rev. William Bengo 
Collyer. 

The Duties of a Marriage State, or Pastoral addiess ; designed 
also as a general Illustration of the Form of Solemnization of 
Matrimony. By Bazil Wood. 9d. 

A Fourth Address to the Members of Convocation, respect- 
ing the new Statute upon Public Examination. By the Rector of 
Lincoln College, fid. 

Sermons and Letters by the Rev. William Alphonsus Gunn. 
8s. 8vo. bound. 

The Glorious Hope of a Last World. Cd. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Picture of Newcastle-upon-Tyne; containing a Guide to 
the Town and Neighbourhood, a History of the Roman Wall, 
and a particular Account of the Coal-Mines. Illustrated by a 
New and Correct Plan of the Coal District, including the Rivers 
Tyne and Wear, the Collieries, # Streets, Roads, Towns, Villages 
and Gentlemens’ Scats; a Plan of Newcastle, and a Descriptive 
Vignette by Bewick. 5s. 

Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet. Vol. I. with 50 
plates, 15s. Large paper 1/. 4 s. 

Caledonia ; or, an Account Historical and Topographic, of 
North Britain, from the most Ancient to the Present times, with 
a Dictionary of Places Chronographica! and Philological. To be 
completed in 4 vols. By George Chalmers, F. R. S. aiul S. A. 
Vol. I. 4to. 31. 3s. boards. Imperial 41. 14s. 

Blomefield’s Topographical History of the County of Norfolk ; 
containing the whole Matter which is in the five Folio Volumes, 
with all the Plates re-engraved, and a Portrait oi rhe Author. 
11 vol. royal 8vo. 18s. each ; royal 4to. 21. 2s. each. 

Delineations of St Andrews : being a particular Account of 
every Thing, remarkable In the History and present State of the 
City and Ruins, the University, and other interesting Objects of 
that’ antietit ecclesiastical Capital of Scotland* Bv James 
son. l2mo. 5s. boards. 

A Description of the Cathedral Church of Ely, with. some 
Account of. the Conventual Buildings, with ?Utes,. By. George 
Millar* 12s* 8vo* boards* 
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The New Picture of Scotland, being an Accurate Guide to 
that Part of the United Kingdoms, with Historical Descriptive 
Accounts of the principal Buildings, Curiosities and Antiquities. 
With Plates. 18mo. 2 vol. 9s. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels through the Canadas •, containing a Description of the 
Picturesque Scenery on some of the Rivers and Lakes ; with an 
Account of the Productions, Commerce, and Inhabitants of those 
Provinces. To which is subjoined a Comparative View of the 
Manners and Customs of Several of the Indian Nations of North 
and South America. By George Heriot, Esq, 4to* 21. 12s, 6d f 
boards ; with a separate Atlas, 31. 13s. 6d. 

The Present State of Turkey ; or, a Description of the Political, 
Civil, and Religious Constitution, Government and Laws of the 
Ottoman Empire. By Thomas Thornton, Esq. 4to. ll. Is. bds. 

The Stranger in England ; or, Travels in Great Britain. Prom 
the German of C. A. G. Goede. 3. vol. 8vo. 15s. boards'. 

Observations on a Journey through Spain and Italy to Naples, and 
thence to Smyrna and Constantinople. 2 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

A Tour through Holland, along the Right and Left Banks of 
of the Rhine, to parmstadt, in the Summer and Autumn of 
1806, with numerous and beautiful Engravings. By Sir Johiji 
Carr. 42s. 4?b. boards. 

Journal of a Tour through Ireland. By Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Baronet. 10s. 6d. 8vo. Boards. 

Travels in the Year 1806, from Italy to England through the 
Tyrol, Syria, Bohemia, Gallicia, Poland, and Livonia; contain- 
ing the particulars of the Liberation of Mrs Spencer Smith from 
the hands of the French Police, and of her subsequent Flight 
through the Countries above mentioned. Effected and written 
by the Marquis De Salvo, Member of the Academy of Sciences 
and Literature of Turin, &c. 7s. boards. 

The same work in Italian. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Travels of Bertrandon de la Brocquiere, (Counsellor, and 
First Esquire Carver to Philip le Bon, Duke of Burgundy) to 
Palestine ; and his Return from Jerusalem overland to Prance, 
during the Years 1432 and 1433, from a Manuscript in the Na- S 
tional Library at Paris. Translated by Thomas Johnes, Esq. 
With a Map of Tartary. 8vo. 12s. boards. 


In mir review of Mr Colebrooke’s Treatife, at page 29th of the prefent Volume, 
it ought to have been mentioned, that the mcafore of the permanent Settle- 
ment of the revenues of (Bengal, to which we have there given fucb merited 
' praife, was originally fuggefted by Mr (now Sir Philip) Frauds, in ja plan fttb- 
mitted by him to the Court of Directors, fo long ago as the yeatiyyd; and 
publiffied tn England in 1782. , We have reafon to believe, *tfb, 
Tetghtnomh, though he approved of the prindpl* <*f that m&M? Its 

fnfrmedtete execotmn* and wa#, in this refpeA* rather an opponent, than 
adjutor, of I-ord Corn wallis. 
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Acre* account of, 331. 

Africa* prevailing pi eju dices again ft, fet 
in a new light, 202. 

Aga* 261. 

America . S« Janfon, 

Arragon , population of the provinces of 
the kingdom of, in the 16th century, 
compared with what it is at prefent, 
435 - 

AJfronomy , Indian. Bentley. 

Atoms* gravitation explained by the ope- 
ration of, 146. Epicurus’s theory of, 
219. 

Au/lerlitz, affairs of the allies capable of 
retrieval, until the battle of, 37a. 

Auflria, no chance of fuccefs againft 
France on the Continent where fhe is . 
not the chief aftoi, 386. 

B 

Sililly* M., charge brought againrt hint 
by Mr Bentley, on the fuhjcft of In- 
dian aftronomy, 457. 

Beattie* Dr. See Forbes, Sir William. 

Beattie, Mr Montagu, account of the 
death of, l8». 

Begler-begs* the governors of the greater 
provinces among the Turks, 261. 

Bengal. See Cofebreokc. 

Bentley on the Indian aftronomy, 4 55 * 
Knowledge of the aftronomy ol the 
Orientals when firft brought to Eu- 
rope, 456. What the object of the 
prefent work, ib. Charge hi ought by 
the author againft M. Bailly, 457. 
Inquiry how far it is well founded, 459 * 
Account of the Indian {yftem vl agro- 
nomy, 439. Rcaions for believing it 
of very high antiquity, 463 • 

Berg* anecdote of the grand duke of, 282. 

Bey* % 6 l . 

Birch* Deputy, on the Catholic bill, 124 * 

Boppart* defeription of, 281. 

Boroughs* venal, remarks on, 44 ^ * 

Bfcavich* objection dated by, tp the doc- 
trine of grayific atoms, 1 48- 

Botdqpe flotilla carefully maintained in a 
ifenrfceafeJe flat*, 5* Vaft army can be 
cmbarked therc jn a fingte day* fl. 

imfu&re*. %ptrandon de ia, travels of* 
Stiff Holypjfccw by, in Pakf- 
.... 


ButuUing* a curious mode of court (hip in 
New England, 109. 

Buonaparte. See Dumourier. 

Burnett s view of the prelcut ft ate of Po- 
land, general character of, 438. De> 
feription of the fccnci y of Poland, 44a. 
Villages, towns, Sc c ib. Inns, 443. 
Provihons and manufactures, 444. E- 
normous wealth of tome ot 'the great 
nobles, 445- Polilh hofpitality, ib. 
Houles 447. State of the peafantry, 
448. Female manners, 451. Parti- 
tion of Poland has not dicnirtifticd tho 
wealth nr population of the country, 
433. Probable policy of France to- 
w.. «- : s ib. 

r 

Cerfalpinui* his ai l.viguncnt of vegetables, 
3 ^ 9 - 

Cali'Tug* commencement of, a celebrated 
epoch among the Indians, 463 

Capmany* QueftioneS Criticas, 422. Va- 
rious cauks to which the decline of the 
fuppoled wealth and powu of Spaiu 
in toriuvi* ■ or-s has been afcnued, ib. 
Prefent wcakntf., See of, not a proof 
of her decline, but of the incrra&d 
power n[ her neighbours, 424. View 
cH the ftalc of the commcitc and ma- 
nutadluies of, at difteunt periods, 427. 
Of her agriculture and population, 433. 
Account of the author, 43 $. 

C,irr\ Stranger in Ireland, 40. General 
character of, 42. Resemblance between 
the ftyle of the author and that of the 
celebrated George Fa Ike ner, 44- Anec- 
dotes, 40. Defeription of the quart er- 
fi- limits at Ki Harney, See. 49. State of 
edtu ation in Ireland, 5 3 . Prices of la- 
bour, 56. - Thraftiers, 57. Catholic e- 
mancipation, 58. Character of the 
lri(b, 6 q. 

Carrs 'Pour in Holland and Germany, 
Am hoi's way of writing books, 
ib. . Journey between Delft and the 
Hague, 273. French not- 10 pdioas In 
Holland a* i$ generally. believed in this 
counuy, 277. Accpuut of tjv? Wood 
near the. Hague, 278. Dutch theatre, 
i 279. Dcfaiptiuu pf the banks o f the 
Rhine, 281. Anecdote , of. grand 

.d^of.Bag. , r^^.Wfcwjpu, 
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ib. Extreme rigour of Bonaparte** go- 
vernment in matters of commercial po- 
lice, 283. 

Cafile, account of the population, &c. 
of 435< 

Catalonia , population of, at different pe- 
riods 435 * 

Catharine, emprefs of Raffia, anecdote 
of, 45 *• 

Ciitholic emancipation, remarks on, 52. 

Catholics , Infh, See Parnell. 

Catholics , Engliffi, fuppofed icfnfal of, to 
renounce the difpcnling power of tlie 
P<pe. 133. 

Cau/isy final, illuftration of the dofbine 
of, 15a. 

Charles I., anecdotes of lomeof liis judges 
105. 

Clarlfins Portrait of Quakcrifm, 85. 
General character of the woik. 86. 
What the bails of the Quaker morali- 
ty, 87. Specimen of their learning 
again if nutfic, 88, InconfifletKy of, 
expoied, 89. Are ftritfly forbidden 
the amufementsof the theatre, dancing, 
91. reading of novels, and the fports 
of the field, 92. Peculiarity in their 
drefs ib. in their language, 93. Their 
arguments againft calling any man Mr 
or Sir, &c. 94. P'ivaie manners of, 
96. Their opinion* with regard to 
trade, 97. At count of their principal 
Tenets, 98. Of their intciior govern- 
ment, 99. Character of the fetf, 1 02. 

Ccbiftt s Political Kegifier, reafons tor 
taking notice of in the prefent review. 
386. Change which has taken pLce 
;i> the author's fentiments of late. 387. 
Some of hi* inconffflertciev pointed cur, 

. 388. Points on which He has of late 
chiefly decanted, 393- Doctrines which 
lie has maintained flw the laft four 
month* highly pernicious, 399. How 
far they admit of jufhfication, 405. 
What the three natmal partitions of 
all focictiis, their fnn&tont, &o. 41 1. 

CofchrooiS $ Remarks on Bengal* 27 1 .x- 

. tent, population, of Bengal, 30. 
State of hufUandry 10,31,37. Revenue, 
pradalts, &c. 32. State of the pta- 
fantry, 35, 

Cev/idt rations on the trade with India, pre- 
hminaiy remarks on, 334. General 
character ot, 336, Divihon of the fub- 
adopted, 337. Inquiry into the 
leiative advantages with which a com- 
mercial concern may be carried pn by 

^aeftarftrcd corporation on the one 
and by private adventurers on 
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the other, 339. Preemptions in fa- 
vour of the latter, 349, QgcfKoncon- 
fidercd, how far the commerce of, India 
may be extended, 356. Private trade 
of the Americans with, 35*, State of 
the finances of the India Company, 333. 
Political grounds on w hich the Directors' 
defend their monopoly confidcred, 3 55. 
Principal defeats chargeable on, 359. 
What the moft probable alternative if 
the Company fliould be aboliihed, 364. 

Corky defeription of the quarter-felHons 
at, 50. 

Cciurtjhip, curious mode of, in New Eng- 
land, 109. 

Curran, Mr, verfes written by, 46. A- 
necdote of, 49. 

D 

Dangers of the country, T. View of the 
evil* of being fuhjngated by France, ib. 
Mcafures recommended by the author 
for the prevention of, 4. Hazard of 
invalion, in general, too much over- 
looked, 3. Means of defence in Bri- 
tain, by no means adequate to meet 
the threatened danger, 7. True caufe 
of the fucccfles of the French armies 
fincc the Revolution, 10. Same caufcs 
that have contributed to the fubje&ion 
of the Continent, operate, but in a 
lefs degree, in England, and may be 
corrected without the expense of a re- 
volution, 13. Meafurcs by which this 
may he effected, 17. Policy of jpak? 
ing peace with France, conffd$red # 78. 
What the only poflible objrOs of per* 
fitting in hottilities, 19. Advantage# 
the enemy would derive frpm a pacifi* 
cation, 22.; more than counterba- 
lanced by the fecurity arid opportu- 
nity of recruiting our ftrength which 
wc fhould thence enjoy, 23. 

Danizic , defeription of the country be- 
yond the plain of, 442. 

Davies, Sir John, his account of Ire- 
land, 41.. 

Dervijbes » a religious order among the 
Turks, 238. 

niofhorhJcSy bis method of arranging ve- 
getables, 309. 

Dsgs employed to draw carriages in Hoi- 
- land, 279. ... 

Doyle , General, anccffote of, 4?- 

Dumaurur, Jugement fur Buonaparte* 3 6 8. 
Clura^r of, 369. Buonaparte, ac- 
cording lo th* author, Injietrteil good 
fortune alone for Iris fueccfles* 

ib jfuftifici fits df Ipna- 

parti’s military talenfe .fjfV A^¥ rfi 
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of the allies capable of being retrieved 
until the battle of Aufterlitz, accord- 
ing to him, 37a. Ill fuccefs of Pruflia 
owing to the roiftakes of the cabinet 
of Berlin, and the difaffeltion of her 
generals, 374. Project afcrlbed to Bo- 
naparte, 375. French alliance always 
popular in Sweden, 376. Whence the 
author expelts the final dtftrultion of 
Buonaparte, 377. Confcquences of 
the late events on the continent con- 
fi dared, 379 Dangerous fituation in 
which we are placed from the defeat 
of all our allies, &c. 38a. 

Divigbt, Dr, fpedmen of his poetry, 114. 

E 

Education , board of, eftab lifted in Ire- 
land, 53. 

Education, public and private, advantages 
and disadvantages of, compared, 184. 

Emirs, 259. 

Epicurus , view of the atomical philofophy 
of, 219. 

Equinoxes , preccflion of, of great impoi- 
tance in determining the antiquity of 
aftionomical calculations, &c. 464. 

Exchange. See Wheatley. 

Exigence of external objelts, view of the 
difpute concerning, 193. 

F 

Fallener, George, Ityle of, compaied with 
that of Mr Carr, 44. 

Fatah Ali Shah, the prefent king of Ptr- 
fia, account of, 66. 

Faiio de Dnillier, account of, 150. 

Fejfsnden , Mr, the Hudibias of America, 

1 14. 

Final caufes, illuftration of the doftrinc 
of, 132. 

Forbes's, Sir William, Life of Dr Beattie, 
general remarks on, 171. Abliralt of 
the dollor’s life previous to the publi- 
cation of the Minftrcl, 173. Vifits 
London, and has an interview with 
their MajcfHes, 175. Refufes the of- 
fer of a Profit Hot ft ip in the Univerfity* 
of Edinburgh, Jjl . } and of a living in 
the church of England, 178. Account 
of a vifit to Dr Poiteus, then bilhop of 
Chefter, 180.} of the death of his 
yonngeft fon, 18a. frubifc and private 
education compared, 184* Second fight 
of the Highlanders explained, 186. 
Remarks on the credit due to the mar- 
vellous reports of voyagers, 187. On 
the glaring imagery of the eaftern poe- 
try* 18S. Btri&ures on the doer’s 
writings, 


France , greatntfs and fuccefles of, to what 
to be aferibed, 10. 

French people, character of, and their 
leader, 9. 

Fund , finking. See Petty, 

G 

Cefner , Conrad, fuggefts an improved me- 
thod of arranging vegetables, 309. 

Gmelin , alteration made in the arrange- 
ment of Linnasus by, 315. 

Goffc, General, one of Chailes I.'s judges* 
fingular anecdote of, 106. 

Good's tranfiation of Lucretius, account 
of, 217. Encomium on Athens, 218. 
Summary of the atomical philofophy 
of Epicurus, 219. Remarks on the 
poct’u al merits of Lucretius, 221. Some 
extr. Us from the prefent tranfiation 
compared with the original, 223. 

GotJm's Hifiory of Ireland, Il 6 . State 
of that cuun'ry in the time of Hen- 
ry 11 . 118. Scheme of Sir John Per* 
rot for the civilization of, no. 

Governments, new, generally iniecure, &c. 
but firong and efficient 111 their mea- 
fures of public policy, XI. 

Goring, a fa vage practice in North A- 
mcrica, 113. 

Gravitation, rcaftn why that force varies 
iiivcilcly as the fquare of the difiance, 
146. Attempts to explain the nature 
of, not inconfiflcnt with fincerc piety, 
150. 

Gravity, attempt to explain the nature 

of, 145. 

Greets, ancient, culogium on, 250. 

H 

Hiiwkejluty , Lord, fpeech of, on the Ca- 
tholic petition, 13 r. 

Herrera, Alonfo de, author of a book on 
the agri» ulture of Spain, 434. 

Hlppejley, St J. C. 

Hope on Houfehoid f'uytiture, 478. Sub- 
ject beneath the regard of a gentleman, 
cfpecially under prefent circumfiances, 
ib. Style of the author, affords little 
evidence of his tafte, 479. Objelt he 
proftfies to have in view, 480, Diffi- 
culties he has had to encounter in the 
purfuit of, 481, Objections to the 
fafhions he withes to introduce, 4 * 3 - 

Hmkiar , or the manfiaycr, a title of the 
Grand Signior, 225. * 

* I 

Janissaries, dumber*, fun&ion*, See. of, 
*65. 

Janfin'* fi ranger in America, genera! ch*- 
rslter of, 193. The author departs 
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from England, fd4* Arrive* at Bof* 
ton, ioy. Adventures of three of 
Charles the Firft’s judges tb. Character 
Of the New Englanders, 106. De- 
scription of an American horfe-race, 
IIO. Landjobbinjr, Hi. Barbarous 
praftiee m the foutherri fhtes, f xj. 
Newfpaper* 1 , ib. Literature and the 
arts, if 4 

Imam, office Of, among the Turks, 158. 

Impedfim *, view of Le Sage’$ theory of, 

US- 

Indians, North American, fnceeft of the 
Quaker experiment for emitting, 476 

Ireland See Carr, Gordon, and Parnell. 

Injb , char after ‘of, 60. 

Itjbman, lo) al, curfory RefJtftions by, 
ij*- 

K ’ 

JGUarney, defcription of the quarter- fef- 
fions at, 49 

L * 

Lambert, Mr, author of a work on the 
mamifafttircs and external eoftrtneftreOf 
Bengal, 27. 

XinntUs, fexnal fyftem of, 313. Im per- 
fections in remedied by different au- 
thors, 3I4 Additions and changes 
made in, fmcC his time, 316. 

Lobflert, prodigious, 105. 

jLeerettur. tree Good. 

M 

Mahomet, leading maxims of the religion 

Mahomet II Gieek empire finally over- 
turned by, 253. 

Moyence, fine road made from to Cologne 
by the French fotdiers during the ref- 
lation of hoftilit^es, 281. 

Meet*', btsck Bone at, ait objeft of pe- 
culiar reverence to the Mahometans, 
*$ 7 - 

Memory, difpute aSout the evidence of, 

* 9 * 

Metti&dt, natural and artificial, of arrang- 
ing obj-fts, ,fli. 

Middlemen , what is meant by, In Ireland, 

S3* 

Mori/on, Dr, elide avobrs to improve the 
botanical arrangement of Caefatptobs, 
$10. 

Meryftn, Fynes, hi* account of the Irfft, 
303, * 

Mufti, the fir A dofter of the law airtotrg 
the Turk*, aj& * 

Maik U, or ‘f^kilWoodo of laws, 25^. 

N 1 * 

«w« Im- 


portant events which have (fccftlltetf in 
Perfia firtce the d&th of, 64. ' * 

Katdret&y description 6f, 33V. 

P 4 * 

Parnell s apology for the Irifll Cttholtcs, 
*99 Conclufidm which the author * 
attempts to prove, 300. VieW of the 
hiftory of Ireland, from the time of , 
Wenry 1! to the grand rebellion in the 
reign of Charies L ib. Barbarous con* 
dition of the Irifh In the tiihe of Queen 
Elnaberh, 301. Sanguinary fee ties 
which have from time to time taken 
place in Ireland not owing folely to the 
influence of the Catholic religion, 3O3* 

Pajba , 261. 

Peerage, little danger to be apprehended 
from the influence Ot, 417. 

Perrot , Sir John, plan of policy adopted 
by, in Ireland, 120. 

Perjiay anxiety of the French emperor to 
fccure the alliance of, 63. Sec Waring. 

Petty \ Lord Henry* plan of finance, fi. 
Diftinguilhing excellence of the ftnfdiilg 
fyftem, 73. Firft efhbfifhment of the 
finking fund, 74. Taxation cannot be 
carried much further in Britain without^ 
degenerating into oppreffion, 75. Ex- 
ttnfion of the finking fund propofed 
by the prefent writer, 76. Necefljty 
of guarding againft It* too rapid oper- * 
ation, 77 Short view of the details Ot 
the plan, 78. 

Pi Lrton't Geography, gefieril remarks 
on, 155 Account of Pruflia, 156. 
Of the Auftrialt dominions, 162. Of 
the population of England and Wales, 
163. Methods the author has taken 
to fupply the del efts in his forme* edi- 
tion, 164 Specimens 6f his fkill fn 
the Span ih language, 166. Remarks 
on the fVyte of the work, 169. 

Placemen, no great advantage to be Cx- 
pefted from iK exdufion of, from feat*, 
in Parliament, 416. Whence the' 
principal danger from, arifes, 4*8. 

Ptiniui SecpHdai, Cams, bis botanical ar- 
rangement, 309 

Poetical eirti*afts-~-fhuti Sotheby’s Bait], 
*oy.“— Tfojrt Good’s tranAatioft of 
cretius* %%$. 

Poetry of the Eaftern nations, why fo fbll 
of staring lihtfgejfy, 

Poland. See Burnet. ' N 

Pope, flfaftratten the vkrrfi dfVbi fd- 
preipacy of, i$4<* ' 

Porte in, Bty SefflpM fa 1 r&%(!niW& 

Prrvo/% life of Le Sage, 137#' Bbrtlf «fid 
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parentage of Le Sa ge, lb. Plan of Ms 
education, 138. Method he took to 
Jatisfy himftlf whether the Author of 
Nature continued to impofe on himfelf 
the fame law that originally marked 
the inftittition of the Sabbath, 139. 
Remarks on the date of the mathema- 
tical fdences in France, 141. Sketch 
of his intelleftual char after, 144. 
Outline of his theory of impulfron, 
X45* Ohjeftions to, 148 Isunjuftly 
accttfed of irreiigion, X50. Illuttratton 
* of the doftrine of final caufes, 152. 

Trujfia, account of the kingdom of, 156. 

■Pruffia, caufes of the late difafters of, 374 

<L 

Sfgakero, bafis of their morality, 87. 
Statement of their reafomng again ft 
snufic, 88 The amufements ot the 
theatre and dancing prohibited among, 
91. aUo reading of norels and the 
fjports of the field, 92. Peculiarities 
In their drefs, 92. and language, 93. 
Private manners of, 96. Their regu- 
lations with regard to trade, 97. Ac- 
count of their four great tenets, 98. 
Their interior government, 99. 

Quarterly lift of new publications, 235. 487. 

R 


JfttMr, description of the banks of, 28c. 
Mivtnue, A. Qtmnius, endeavours to form 
an artificial botanical fyftera, 3x2. 
Mujpa, probable confluences of her per- 
ievering in the war, 381. 

S 


Sabbath, method adopted by Le Sage to 
aicertain whether or not the operations 
of Providence were fufpended during, 

*39- 

Sage, I.e. See Prevclh 

Sanjac , a6l. 

&i«7«-(herif, or ftandard of Mahomet, 
kept by the Turks as the palladium of 
their empire, %Sb 

Sayqge's account of New Zealand, 4?f. 
Dcfcription of the Bay of Iflands, 47% 
Charafter of the New Zealanders, 478* 
Religion, Ac. 47 5- Account of the 
ftfccft of the Ogakor experiment for 
civilizing the North American Indians, 
47& 
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f Sothcby. 

fit, of ^Highlanders, remaik 
on, 18 $. 

ildioOfowi .m i£»>. ,*k~ 


Slave* trade. See Wilberforce. 

Smith, Dr Adam, his charafter of mer- 
chants, 27. 

Solomon, illu ft ration of fome of the ima- 
gery of, 233. 

Sotheby's Saul, general charafter of, 206. 
Manner in which the poem opens, 207. 
Defcription of the approach of Saul and 
his guard*, 209. Challenge of Goltah, 
2ZI. Song of the virguis celebrating 
the viftory, 212. Description of the 
myftic veil which concealed the (brine 
of Afhtaroth, 214. Saul's vifit to the 
witch of Endor, 2(6. 

Soul , Lucretius's account of the compofi- 
tion of, 231. 

Spam. See Capmany. 

Spenfer , account of Ireland, 41. 

Stiles , Dr Ezra, extraft from the woiks 
of, 1 iy. 

Sunn hemp of Bengal, 35 1. 

Surya Siddhanta, an Indian agronomical 
treatife of great antiquity, 467. 

Sweden, an alliance wuh France always 
popular in, 376. 

T 

Tabor, Mount, description of, 331. 

Tahxran, the modern capital of Perfia, 66. 

Teleology, a term adopted for the doftrine 
of hnal caufes, 15 1. 

TheopBraJhis , botanical arrangement of, 
308. 

Thornton's, Prefent State of Turkey, 249. 
Eulogium on the ancient Greeks* 250. 
Opportunities the author enjoyed of ob- 
taining information, 252 Origin of 
the 1 urks and progreis of their con- 
quefts, 25 3. Account of their religion, 
254. Chuichcflablifliment, 237* Ci- 
vil infthutions, 259. Abfolute power 
of the fuican, ib. Dread of popular in- 
fumfttons the only check to, 264. 
State ot property, 264. Araiy* 263. 
Revenues, 267. Manners and charac- 
ter, 269. Reflexions on the prefent fi- 
tnation of the Turkifh empire, 270. 

Thrajhere, account of, Sh 

Thunberg, changes made m the arrange- 
ment of Linnwus by, 3x5. 

Tounufort's fyftcm of botany, 3 13. 

Turkey. See Thornton. * 

Turk*, contrail between their figure and 
manners, and thole of the Europeans, 

269* * * • * * 
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Flair, Grand, etfefe and dink* pf, 2 &qm 

£#»*** the men of learning 

262. ✓ 
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